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• HISTORY OF GREECE;. ’ 


PAET Ii: 

CONTINUATION OB HISTOEICAL OREECE. 

BIIAPTER XXY. 

ILWKIANS, MACEDONIANS, PAIONIANS. 

• * 

Northward of the tribes called Epirotic lay those more numercJus 
and widely extended ftihcs who bore the general name uierent 
of Illyrians, bounded on th^west by the Adriatic, on the niyriwM. 
east by the mountain-range of Skardus, the northern continuation 
of Pindus, and thus covering what is now called Middle and 
Upper Albania, together with the more northerly mountains of 
Montenegro, Herzegovina, and jlosnia. Their limits to the north 
and north-east cannot be assig^. But the Dardani and Auta- 
riatm must have reached tp the north-east of SkarduS and oven 
cast of the Servian plain of Kossovo; while along the Adriatic 
coast; Sk'ylax extends the race so far northward as to include Dal¬ 
matia, treating the Liburnians and Istrians beyond them as not 
Illyrian: yet Appian and others consider the Liburnians and 
Istrians as fllyrian, and Herodotus even includes under that name 
the Eneti or Veneti the extremity of the’Adriatic Gul£' The 
• 

• 

> Herodot. i. 196; Skylax, c, 19-27; valuable#trftvel8 of tlie latter), Iiave of 
Appian, jpiyrio. c. 2, 4, 8. I late thrown much light upon it. How 

The geography of the countries occu- much our knowledge is extended in 
pied in ancient times by the Illyrians, ! this direction, liiay be seen by coji- 
Macedonians, PiconiaDS, Thraoians, &of, j paring the map prefixed to Mannert's 
and now poss^sed by a great diversity, [ Qeographie, or to 0, Miiller's Dissertar* 
of races, amolg whom the Turks aoi^ tion on the Macedonians, with that in 
Albanians retain the primitiTC barW* BoutTs Travels; but the extreme defi- 
ism with<^t mitigati^, is still very ciency of'fhe maps, even as they now 
imperfectly undqi'Htooa ; though the stand, is en^phatically noticed by Bou4 
resei^es of Colonel Leake, of Bou^, j himsel&fsee his Critique des Cartes de 
of Gnsebach, and others (especially the \ la Tui^uie in the fourth volume of his 
m. B 




2 HlgTOIlT^F GREECE. II. 

.Bulini, accor^ng to Skylax, were th§ northernmost Illyrian tribe: 
the Atnantki, mmedktelf nortliward of the Epirotic Qiaoniaas, 


Vbynge)—by Paul Joseph Schaffarik, 
tBe le|raed historian oC the SolaTonic 
rooe, in the preface attached by him to 
Dr. Joseph Muller's Topographical Ac- 
<»ntQt of Albaii||>->-{uid by OrisebsA, 
who in bis surveys otaken from the 
summits of the mountains Peristeri and 
l^ubatrin, found the p|iap differing at 
every step from the %e|rinf8 which 
presented themselves to h» eye. It is 
only rinoe Bou^ and Ori;Sebaon that the 
idea nas been completely dismissed, 
derived originally from Strabo, of a 
stniigbt line of mountains («vdeTa 
Strabo, lib. vii. Jjpagm. 3) 
running acioss from the Adriatic to the 
Euxine, and sending forth other lateral 
ohains in a direction nearly southerly. 
The mountains of Turkey in Europe, 
when examined with the stock of geo^ 
Ic^cal science which M. Viquesnel (the 
companion of Bo^^) and Dr. Qrisebach 
bring to the task, are found to belbng 
to systems very different, and to pre¬ 
sent evidences of conditions of forma¬ 
tion often quite independent of each 
other. 

The thirteenth chapter of Grisebach’s 
Travels presents the best account which 
has yet been given of the chain of 
SkarduB and Pindus: he has been the 
first to prove olearly, that the Ljuba- 
trin, which immediately overhangs the 
plain of Kosaovo at the southern border* 
of ^rvia and Bosnia, is the north-east¬ 
ern extremity of a chain of mountains 
reaching southward to the Rentiers of 
AStolla, in a dii'ection not very wide of 
K-S.—with the single interruption (first 
brought to view by Colonel Leake) of 
the nLllssoura of Dei^l — a complete 
gw, where the river Devol, rising on 
eastern side, crosses the chain and 
joins the Apsus or Bemtino on the 
western-rCit is reroarkablS that both in 
^e map ^ Bou^ iftid in that annexed 
to Dr. Josepli Muller's Topographical 
Description of All^a, the ri^er Devol 
u mi^e to loin the Genussus or Skoumi, 
^gisiderabfy north of t^e Apsus, though 
Lionel Lake's map^ves the correct 
^urse). In Qrisebaoh’s nomenclature 
Skaidus is made to reach ikom the 
I4ubatrin as its north-eastern extre¬ 
mity, south-westward and southward 
M ^ as the Klissoara of Dsrol: soutli 
of that point Hndus commences, in a 
ooutinuation however of thl Bazye axis. 

In refei'encc to the seats of the 


Imclent Illyrians and Macedonians, 
Geisebach has made another obsen^- 
tion of great hmortanCe (vol. ii. p. 
*121). BetwasaHm north-eastern ex¬ 
tremity, ^untl^baftin,and theKlis- 
soura of Devol, there are in the migffty 
and continuous chain of Skordus (above 
7000 feet high) only two passes fit for 
an army to cross: one near the north¬ 
ern extremity of the chain, over which 
Qrisebach himself crossed, fi:om Kal- 
kandele to Prioiren, a very high col, 
nof less than 5000 feet above the level 
of the am; the other, considerably to 
the southward, and lower as well as 
easier, nearly in the latitude of Lych- 
nidus or Ochrida. It was over this last 
pass that the Roman Via Egnatia tra¬ 
velled, and^at the modem road from 
Scutari and Ddrazzo to Bitolia now 
travels. With the exception of these 
two partial depressions, the long moun¬ 
tain ridge maintains itself undiminisbed 
in heiglit,* admitting indeed paths by 
which a small company either of tra¬ 
vellers, or of Albanian robbers from the 
Dibrib, may cross (there is a path of 
this kind which connects Struga with 
I Ueskioub, mentioned by Dr. Joseph 
Muller, p. 70, and some others by Buue‘, 
vol. iv. p. 546), but nowhere admitting 
the passager of an army. 

To attack the Macedonians, therefore, 
hi Illyrian army would have to go 
through one or other of these passes, or 
else to go round the noith-ea^rn pass 
of Katschanik, beyond the extremity of 
Ljubatriu. And we shall find that, in 
point of fact, the military operations 
recorded between the two nations, carry 
us usually in one or other of th«e 
directions. The military proceedings of 
Brasidas (Thucyd. iv. 124)—of Philip 
the son of Amyntas king of Macedon 
(Diodor. x^. §)—of Alexander the 
Great In^tBe first year of bis reign 
(Arrian, i. 5), all bring us^o the pass 
near Lyclmidus (compare Livy, xxxU. 
9; Plutarch, Flaminiu. o. 4); while the 
Illyrian Dardani and Autariade border 
upon Pseonta, to the north <ff PelagonU, 
and threaten Macedonia from the north¬ 
east of the mountun-ebain ofSkardus. 
The Autariatss are doH far removed 
from the Peonian Agrianes, who dwelt 
near the Sources of the St^rumn. and 
both Autariatce^nd DardanrS^reatened 
the return march of Juoxanderf^m the 
Danube into Mac^oi^ after hit sue- 
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were the southernmost. Affltmg the southern Illyriah^tribes are to 
be numbered the’ Tauiautii—ijrifinally Aw possessors, afterwards 
the immediate neighbours, of the territory on which Epidamnus 
w/a founded. The ancient geographer Hekateus.' (ahouj 500 
B.C.) is sufficientljiiwell acquainted with them to specify their town 
Sesarethus. ’lie nam^s the Chelidonii as their .northern, the 
Encheleis as their southern, neighbours; and the Abri also as a 
tribe nearly adjoining. We hear of thq Illyrian Parthini, nearlj 
in the same regions—of the Dassaretii,* neift lake Lychnidus—»f 
the Penestse, with a fortified town Uscana, nctrth of the Dassaretii 
—of the Ardiaeans, the Autariatse, and the Dardanians, through¬ 
out Upper Albania eastwaixl as far as Upper Moesia, including the 
range of Skardus itself; so that there were some Illyrian tribes 
conterminous on the east, with Macedonians, and on the south with 
Macedonians as well as jfith Paeonians. Strabo even extends some 
of thp Illyrian tribbs much farther northward, nearly to the Julian 
Alps.’ 

With the exception of some ptft’tions of what is now called • 
Middle Albania, the te/ritory of these tribes consisted principally of 
mountain pastures with a jertain proportion of fertile valley, but 
rarely expanding into a plain. The Autariata: had the reputation 
of being unwarlike, but the Illyrians generally were poor, rapacious, 

cesaful campaign against th« Get®, low for the first time combined and turned 
down in the course of that groat river to account. Kiepert’s map is a mata- 
(Arrian, i. 5). Without being able to rial addition to our knowledge of the 
dotcriuine tho precise Hue of Alexan* countries south of the Danube. The 
der’a march on this occasion, we may ^'Erlauterungen” annexed to it, while 
see that these two Illyrian tribes must they set forth the host evidences on 
have come down to attack him from which a chartographer of Turkey in tho 
Upper Mccsia, and on the eastern side present day can proceed, proclaim how- 
of the Axius. This, and tiie fact that ever the deplorable paucity of scientific 
the Dardani wore the immediate neigh- or accurate obs^jrvationa. 
hours of the Pa'onians, shows ua that * llekatau Fragm. ed. Klausen, Fr. 
their scats could not have been far G6-70; Thucyd. i. 20. 
removed from Upper Mmsia (lavy, ilv. Sky lax places tlie EncheWs north of 
29): the fauces Felagoniit (Livy, XKxi. Epid^nus And of the Tat^antii. It 
34) are the pass by wbichVbey entered may be remarked Ibat Hekatsous seems 
Macedonia^from the north.* Ptolemy to have communicated much iuforiua* 
even places the Dardaui at Skopiee tiou respecting the Adi'Iatic: he noticed 
(Ueskioub) (iii. 9); his information the city*of Adria at the extremity of 
about tiftse countries seems better than the Gulf, and the fertility and abu|^- 
that of Strabo. ance of the ten^ry around it (Fr. 58: 

The important topographical instrup- compare Skymnus Chius, 384). * 

tion centred in Qriseb^h’s work wbs * Livy, xliii. 9-18. Mannerfe (Geo- 
deprived of |aach of its value from graph, der Griecb. und Romer, part vU. 
the want of a zziup annexed. Tiiis de- oh. 9. p. 388 scq.) collects the points 
ficiency has now been suppMed (1833) and show^how little oan be ascertained 
in the map of Tsirkey in Europe, respecting the localities of these lUyruia 
published by Kiejftrt of Berlin} wherein tril^., • 
the dita of Grisebach, Bou^ Viquesnel, * Strabo, iv. p. 206.. 

Jq|eph Milller, and sevei'al others, are, 

B ^ 
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fierce and fijrtaidable in b/ittle. Thfey shared with the remote 
Thracian tribes the c»st«ni of tat(b\yng' their bodies and of offer¬ 
ing bumaa sacrifices: morfeover, tiiey were always ready to sell 
th%ir ijiHitary service for hire, like thewnodern Albanian Schkipetar^, 
in whom probably their blood yet<fiow8, thoughjvith considerable 
admixture from subsequent immigrations. ^Of the Hlyrian king¬ 
dom on the Adrlafic coast, with Skodra (Scutari) for its capital 
city, which became ,:formi^able by its reckless piracies in the third 
cifntury n.c., we hear flothing in the flourishing period of Grecian 
history. The description of Skylax notices in his day, all along 
the northern Adriatic, a considerable»and standing traffic between 
the coast and the interior, carried on by Libumians, Istrians, and 
the small Grecian insular*settlements of Pharus and Issa. But he 
does not name Skodra, and probably this strong post (together 
with the Greek town Lissus, founded by JOionysius of Syracuse) 
was oscupied after his time by gonquerors from’ the interior^ the 
predecessors of Agrdn and Gentius, just as the coast-land of the 
•Thermaic Gulf"was conquered 1)y inland Macedonians, 

Once during tho Peloponnesian war, a .detachment of hired 

Illyrians, marching into Macedonia Lynkestis (seem- 
Sumt'of”'' O''®*' the pass of Skardus a little east of Lychnidus 
wltboreeks. O’" Oclirida), tried the .valour of the Spartan Brasidas. 

On that occasion (as in the expedition above alluded to 
of the Epirots against Akamania) we shall notice the marked 
superiority of the Grecian character, even in the case of an arma¬ 
ment chiefly composed of helots newly enfranchised, over both 
Macedonians and Illyrians. We shall see the contrast between 
brave men acting in concert and obedience to a common authority, 
and an assailing host of warriors, not less brave individually, but in 
which every man b his own master,* and fights as he pleases. 
The rapid and impetuous rush of the Illyrians, if the first shock 


• Strab^ vii. p. 315; Afrian, i. 5, 4- 
n. So impracticabW is the territory, 
and so narrow the means of the inhabit¬ 
ants, in the region called Upper Albania, 
that most of its resident tribes even 
ntm are considered as free, and pay no 
t^ute to the Turkish government: the 
P^hos cannot extort it without greater 
expense and difficulty than the sum 
gamed would repay. The same was 
the case in Epirus or Lower Albania, 
previous to the time of Aji Pacha: 
m Middle Allmnia, the country does 
not present the like difficulties, ^nd no 
such exemptions are allowed ^ou^, 
Voyage en Turquie, vol. iii. p. 192). 


These free Albauian tribes are in the 
same conditii^ with regard to the Sultan 
us the Mfsians and Pisidi^ in Asia 
Minor with regard to the kiug of Persia 
in ancient times (Xenophou, Anab. iii. 
2, 23). • 

* Diodor. XV. 13; Polj^b. ii. 4, 

S«e the description in Thucydidds 
(iv. 124-128); especially the exhorta¬ 
tion which he pute into ^he mouth of 
Brasidas— aitroKpdrttp fidxp, contrasted 
with the orderly array of (Greeks. 

“ lllyrlonitQ velod^ ad e^ccoraioi^ et impetot 
suWtod.”—Uvjr, xxxi. 36. • „ ’ 
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failed of its efPact, was succeeded by ftr> equally rajAd retreat or 
flight. We hear nothing aft*wards r^s^cnng these barbarians 
until the time of Philip of Macedon, whose vigour aifli militajy 
ehergy •first repressed their incursions, and afterwards pafl^ially 
conquered thgm. It seems to have been about this period (400- 
3fi0 B.C.) that the great movement of the Gauk froln west to cast 
took place, which brought the Gallic Skordiski and other tribcp 
into the regions between the Danube and ,tlld Adriatic Sea, and 
which probably dislodged some of the north^n Illyrians so as to 
drive them upon new enterprises and fresh abodes. 

What is new called Middle* Albania, the Illyrian territory imme¬ 
diately north of Epirus, is much superior^to the latter in 
productiveness.' Though mountainous, it possesses more Aj»i^ 
both of low hill and valley, and ampler as well as more u™ w uw 
fertile cultivable ^pacds. Epidamnus and Apollonla 
formed the seaports of this territofy. To them commerce with the 
southern llKrians, less barbajjous thqn the northem^was one of the 
sources^ of great prosperity during the first century of their exis¬ 
tence—a prosperity irilerrupted in the case of the Epidamnians by 
internal dissensions, which*impaired their ascendency over their 
lllyiian neighbours, and ultimately placed them at variance with 
their mother-city Korkyra. The commerce between these Greek 
seaports and the interior tribes, when once the Greeks became 
strong enough to render violent attack from the latter hopeless, 
was reciprocally licueficial to both of them. Grecian oil and wine 
were intro luced among these barbarians, whose chiefs at the same 
tune learnt to appreciate the woven fabrics,' the polished and 
carved metallic work, the tempered weapons, and the pottery, 
which issued from Grecian artisans. Moreover, the importation 
sometimes of salt-fish, and always that of salt itself, was of the 
greatest importance to these inland residents, especially for such 
localities as possesset^ lakes abounding in filh like that qf Lych- 
nidus. We hear of‘wars between the Autariata; and the 
Ardimi, respecting salt-springs near theif boundaries, and also of 
other tribes whom the privation of salt reduced to the necessity of 
submitting to the Romans.'* On the other hai*d these tribes pqs- 


* Se« Pouqupville, Voy^e en Qr6c6, 

vol. i. oh, 23 24; Qrisebach, Reise 

duroh Rumelion uud nach vol. 

ii. p. 138,/139; La Turquie eu 

Europe, Chtograpkid Qdn^rale, vol. i. p. 

* Skymnus CMub, t. 418-425. 

^Thucydid^ mentions *tlie {tfama' 


Kal \fta, Kol f) &\K7J KwaaKfvhr which 
the Greek settlements on the Thracian 
coast sent up to king Seuthds (ii. 98): 
similar to xhe Itpk, and to the 

Xtptapay T4Kr6yQH' Sal9a\a, offered as 
presenft to the Delphian god (Eurip. 
Ion, li4i; Pindar, Pyth. v. 4o). 

♦ Strabo, vii. p. 317; Apgiau, Ulyrio. 
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sessed two Mticles of exchange so precious In,the eyes of the 
Greeks, that Polybiui r&kons them*as absolutely indispensable’— 
cattle and slares; which latter Vere doubtless procured from 
Illyria," often in exchange for salt, la they were from Thrace and 
from the Euxine, and from Aquilfiia in the Adriatic^ through the 
internal wars Si oi^ tribe with another. SHver-mines were worked 
^t Damastium in Illyria. Wax and honey were probably also 
articles of e.xport, imd it is a proof that the natural products of 
iTlyria were carefully sought out, when we find a species of iris 
peculiar to the country collected and sent to Corinth, where its 


17; Arifitot. Mirab. Ausc. o. 138. For ! 
tho extreme importance of the trade iu 
aa a bond of connexion* see the 
r^ulations of the Romans when they I 
divided Macedonia into four provinces, j 
•with the distinct view of cutting off all 
connexion between one and the other. 
All comnercium and oonni^ium were for*, 
bidden between them. The fourth 
r^ion, whose (yipital was Felago^ia 
’ (and which included all the primitW 
or Upper Macedonia, east of the l"ange 
of Piudus and Skardus), was altogether 
inland, and it was expressly forbidden 
to draw its salt from the third region, 
or the country between the Lower 
Axius and the Peueius; wliile on the 
other hand the Illyrian Dardani (situ¬ 
ated northward of Upper Macedonia) 
received express permission to draw 
their salt from this third or maritime 
region of Macedonia: the salt was to bo 
convoyed from the Thermaic Gulf along 
the road of the Axius to Stobi in Pgconia, 
and was there to be sold at a ffxed 
price. 

The Inner or fourth region of Mace¬ 
donia, which included the modern 
Bitoglia and Lake CosUria, could easily 
obtain its salt from the Adriatic, by 
the communication afterwfurds so well 
known as the Roman Ifgnatian way; 
but the communication oT the Dardani 
with the Adiiatic led througlf a country 
of the greatest possible difficulty, and 
it was probably a great conv^ienoe to 
them to receive tbeir supply from the 
Gulf of Theiiua by the road along the 
(Axius) (Livy,*’’xlv. 29). Com¬ 
pare the route of Grisebach from Sa- 
lonichi to Scutari, m his Reise durch 
Bumelien, vol. ii. 

* About the cattle in Illyria, Aris¬ 
totle, De Mirab. Ausc. o. ftS. There 
is a remarkable passage ^ Polybius, 
wherein he tre^ the importation of 
slaves as a matter necessity to^reece 
(iv. 37). The purchasing of the Thra-'-j 


clan slav<|||l^in exchange for salt is 
noticed by Menander—6|l>a€ evyeyijs cT, 
irpJij SXor ^opaffixivos : see Proverb. 
Zenob. ii. 12, and Diogeuian, i. 100. 

The same trade was carried on in 
antiquity wUh the nations on and near 
Caucasus,* irom the seaport of Dios- 
kunas at the eastern extremity of the 
Euxine (Strabo, xi. p. 500): so little 
hav^ those tribes changed, that the 
Cir^sians now carry on much the 
same trade. Dr. Clarke’s statement 
carries us bAik to the ancient world 

Thq^ Circassians frequently sell their 
children to strangers, particulai'Iy to 
the Persians and Turks,. and thefr 
rprinces supply the Turkish seraglios 
with the most beautiful of the prisoners 
of both sexes whom they take in war. 
In their cOmmerco with the Tcherno- 
morski Cossacks (north of the river 
Kuban), the Circassians bring consider¬ 
able quantities of wood, and the delicious 
honey of the mountains, sewed up in 
goats* hides, with the hair on the 
outside. These articles they exchange 
for salt, a commodity found iu the 
neighbouring lakes, of a very excellent 
. qu^ity. Salt is more precious than any 
other kind of wealth to the Circassians, 
and it constitutes the moat acceptable 
present whic|j can be offered to them. 
Thlby weave ,mats of very gro&t beauty, 
which find a ready market both m 
Turkey and Russia. Th^ are also 
ingenious in the art of working silver 
I and other metals, and in the fabrication 
i of guns, pistols and sabres, Some, 
which they offered us for sale, we 
: Suspected bad been procured in Tur¬ 
key in exchange for slaves. Their 
: bows and arrows are mafie with inimit- 
I able skilly and the arrows being tint 
j witli iron, and otherwise .exquuitefy 
I wrought, are oodsideiVNl by me Cossacks 
and Russians as inflicting in^rabU 
wounds.” (Clarke’s Tmve^ vol»*5,‘<i. 
xvi. p. 378,) , ■' 
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root was employwj to give the special fta»our«to a celebrated kind 
of aromatic unguent.' 

The intercourse between the*Hellenic ports and thd Illyrians 
inland, was not exclusively commercial. Grecian exiles also found 
their way into^Illyria, and Grecian mythes became localised there, 
as«may be seen by the tale of Kadmus and Hawnonfa, from whom 
the chiefs of the Illyrian Encheleis professed to trace theii; 
descent.* 

The JIacedonians of the fourth century b.c^ acquired, from the 
ability and enterprise of two successive kings, a great per- ujriy 
fection in Greek military orgaliization without any of the 
loftier Hellenic qualities. Their career in Greece is purely destinic- 
tive, extinguishing the free movement of the separate cities, and dis¬ 
arming the citizen-soldier to make room for the foreign mercenary 
whose sword was ughalTctlved by any feelings of patrionsm—yet to¬ 
tally incompetent to substitute any*good system of central or pacific 
administration. But the ll^ccdonjpns of the seventh and sixth 
centuries b.c. are an aggregate only of nide inland tribes, sub¬ 
divided into distinct petty principalities, and separated from the 
Greeks by a wider ethnical difference even than the Epirots; 
since Herodotus, who considers the Epirotic Molossians and 
Thesprotians as children of Ilcllbn, decidedly thinks the confrfiry 
respecting the Macedonians.* In the main, however, they seem at 
this early period an^jpgous to the Epirots in character and civiliza¬ 
tion. They had some few towns, but they were chiefly village 
readents, extremely brave and pugnacious: the customs of some 
of their tribes enjoined that the man who had not yet slain an 
enemy should be distinguished on some occasions by a badge of 
discredit.' 

The original seats of the Macedonians were in the regions east 
of the chain of Skardus (the northerly continuatiofl of Tseirori- 
Pindus)—north of th^ chain celled the Cambdhian moun- 
tains, which connects Olympus with Pindus, and which forms the 

' Tbeophrast. Hist. Plaait. iv. 5, 2; Hist. p. #9; Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. o. 
ix. 7, 4;#liny, H. H. xiii. 2; xxi. 19; 104). 

Strabo, vii. p. 326. Coifls of Epidam- * Herodot. v.^I; riji. 137: Strabo, 
nun and Apollonia are found not onlv vii. p. 320. Skylax places the \(8oi 
in Uacectonia, but in Thrace and in Kadmus and Hannonia among the Illy- 
Italy: the ^de of these two cities rian Manii, north of' the Encheleis 
proMbly extended across from sea to (Diodor. xix. 53; Pausan. iz. 5, 3). 
sea, even before the construction of the * Herodot, v. 22. 

Egnstian way; and tbeJnaoription 2056 ^ Aristot. Polit. vii. 2, 0. That the 

in the Corpus of proclaims the Macedonian* were chiefly rest, 

gra^itifde of Oddssus (Varna) in the dents,^peara from Thui^d. ii. 100, iv. 
Engine Sea towfu^is a citizen of Epi- 124, though this does not exclude aom 
d&mauB (Barth, Corinthiorusi Mercatur. rti>wn8. 
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■Ijorth-vestewi’ boundary w3^ Thessaly'} but they ,did not reach so 
far eastward as the*TRermaie (Julf; apparendy not farther east¬ 
ward than Mount Bermius, or abdbt the longitirie of Edessa and 
!^rrla)Ia. They thus covered the ifpper portions of the eourse of 
the rivers Haliakmon and Erigfin,' before the junction of the latter 
with the Axiift; \ghile the upper course oP^he Axius, higher than 
Jhis point of junction, appears to have belonged to Pseonia, though 
the boundaries of’JIacedonia and Pseonia cannot be distinctly 
liarked out at any time. 

The large space of country included between the above-men- 
otnemi tioncd boundaries is in grdht part mountainous, occupied 
by lateral ridges or elevations which connect themselves 
Spirt- vvith the main’line of Skardus. But it also comprises 
Pta*M «nd alluvial basins or plains, which are of great 

stortiM. cxifent and well-adapted to ctlBvation—the plain of 
Tettovo or Kalkandele (northernmost of the three), which contains 
the sources apd early course of the Axius or Vardar—that of 
' Bitolia, coinciding to a great degree with the ancient Pelagonia, 
wherein the Erigon flows towards the Axius—and the larger and 
more undulating basin of Greveno andi Anaselitzas, containing the 
Upper Haliakmon with its confluent streams: this latter region is 
separated from the basin of Thessaly by a mountainous line of con¬ 
siderable length, but presenting numeroift easy passes.' Beckon¬ 
ing the basin of Thessaly as a fourth, h^ are four distinct 
enclosed plains on the east side of this long range of Skardus aj^ 
Pindus—each generally bounded by mountains which rise pIP- 
cipitously to an alpine height, and each leaving only one cleft for 
drainage by a single river—the Axius, the ^rigon, the Haliakmon 
and the Peneius respectively. All four, moreover, though of high 
level above the seS, are yet for the most part of distinguished 
fertility, especially the plains of Tettovo, of Bitolia, and Thessaly. 
The fat rich land to •the east of Pindus and Skardus is described 
as forming a matked contrast with the light *«ilcareous soil of the 
Albanian plains and valleys onfitho western side. The "basins of 
Bitolia and of the Haliakmon, with the mountains around and 
adjoining, were possessed by the original Macedonians; that of 
Tettovo, on the north, by a portion of the Pmonians. Among 
the four, Thessaly is the most spacious; yet the two comprised in 
the primitive seats of the Macedonians, ,both of them very oon- 

* Bouf^, Voyage eu Turqute, vpl. i. p. ! habitana de paaaer de ceg pro- 

199: "iin bon nombre do cola dirig^ vinces dans rautre.” 
du notd au sud, commo pour inviter tes [ < 
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siderable in magnitude, foAned a territory better* calculated to 
nourish, and to generate a copsMerable pop|ilation than the less 
favoured home, and smaller breadth of valley and plaiq, occupied 
by Episots or Illyriuns. Abundance of corn easily raieq4, bf 
pasture for cattle, ancf of new fertile land open to cultivation, 
wt)uld sufflft^o increase* the numbers of hardy villagjers, indifferent 
to luxury as well as to accumulation, and exempt from that oppres¬ 
sive extortion of rulers which now harases th^aame fine reg^ons.^ 
The inhabitants of this primitive Maceddma doubtless differad 
much in ancient times, as they do now, aecording as mgtributo 
they dwelt on mountmn or plain, and in soil and climate 
more or less kind. But all acknowledged a common 
ethnical name and nationality, and the tribes were in many cases 
distinguished from each other, not by having substantive names of 
their own, but merely by local epithets of Grecian origin. Thus 
wc find Elymiotse Macedonians, or Macedonians of Elymeia— 
Lynkestae Macedonians or Macedonians of Lynkus, &c. Oresta; 
is doubtless an adjunct name of the same character. The inba-, 
bitants of the more portherly tracts, called Pelagonia and Deu- 

' For the general iihyaical cWiracter 
of the region, both east and west of 
Skardiis, uoutiuued by Pindus, see the 
valuable clmj>ter of Grisebach's Travels 
above referred to (lleiseii, vol. li. ch. 
xiii. p. 125-130; c. xiv. i>.«175; c. xvi. 

P "'*" 210; c. xvii. p. ‘i44, 243). 

acting the plains comprised in 
cient Pelagonia, see also the 
of the younger Pouqueville, in 
ms progress from Travuik in Bosnia to 
Janina. He remai'ks, in the two days’ 
march from Prelepe through 

Bitolia to Fiorina, “Dans cette route 
on parcourt des plaines luxuriautes con* 
vertes de moissous, de vastes prairies 
remplies de trdfie, des plateaux abon- 
dans en pftturages indpuisables, oii 
paissent d’innombrableit troupeauR de 
CKBufs, de chfevres, et ae menu betail 
. . . . Ixe bid, le mais, et les autrr” 
grains sont toujours h trb bas prix, 
cause de la difficult^ des dcbouchds, 
d’oii l*©^ exporte une grande quantity 
de laines, de cotona, de peaux d’agneaux, 
de buffles, et de chevaux, qui pos^nt 
par le moyen des caravans en Hon** 
gi’ie.” (Potqueville, Voyage dans la 
Grdce, tom. ii. ch. 02. p. 495.) So 
also Qiisebach, describing*bis journey 
from Bitolia to Prilij^ mentions— “ spa- 
cioi^ fields, of immeasurable extent, 
doverod with wheat, barley, and maize, 

Hbgether with rich meadows and pa^ 


turo-grounda bordering the water” (p. 
214). 

Again, M. Boud remarks upon this 
same plain, in his Critique des Cartes 
de la Turquie, Voyage, vol. iv. p. 483, 
“ La pl.iino immense de Prilip, de 
Bitolia, ot do Fiorina, n'eat pas reprd- 
sentee (siu* les caiies) de manidre h co 
qu’on ait uno idee do son etendue, et 
surtout de aa largeur .... La plaino 
de Sarigoul cat changee en vallee,” &c. 
The basin of the Haliakni6n he remarks 
to bo represented equally imperfectly on 
the maps: compai'e also his Voyage, i. 
pp. 211, 299, 3^u. 

I notice the more particularly the 
large proportion of fertile plain and 
valley in the ancient Macedonia, because 
it is often •represented (and even by 
0. Muller, in hie Dissertotlon on the 

icient Macedonians, attached to his 

iistory of the Dorians) as a cold and 
rugged land, pursuant to the statement 
•of Livy (xlv. 29), who says, respecting 
the fourth region of Macedonia as diS« 
tributed by the.Koinans, “Frigida%8ec 
ohinis, duroque cultu, et lupera ph^ 
est: cultorum quoque ingenia terrai 
similia habet: ferociores eos et accohe 
barbarl ^aciunt, nunc bello oxercentes, 
nunc in pace miscentes ritus suos.” 

Tl^s is*prol»bl^ true of the moun- 
.taineers included in the region, but it is 
too much generalised. 
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nopus, were.also portions .of the Macedonian aggregate, though 
neighbours of the ^^onians, to* whom they bore much aflSnity: 
whether the Eordi and AHnopiansiwere of Macedonian race, it is 
n!ore,<Mfficult to say. The Macedbnian language was different 
from Illyrian,' from Thracian, and seemingly also from Pteonian; 
it was also dijferent from Greek, yet apptrently not'more widely 
distinct than that of the Epirots; so that the acquisition of Greek 
#aa comparatively egsy to, the chiefe and people, though there were 
always some Greek fetters which they were incapable of pro¬ 
nouncing. And when we follow their history, we shall find in 
them more of the regular warrior conquering in order to maintain 
dominion and tribute, and less of the armed plunderer—than 
the Illyrians, Thracians,* or Epirots, by whom it was their mis¬ 
fortune to be surrounded. They approach nearer to the Thessa¬ 
lians,® and to the other ungifted members of the Hellenic family. 

The large and comparatively productive region covered by the 
various sections of Macedonians, helps to explain that increase of 
lascendency which they successively acquired over all their neigh¬ 
bours. It was not however until a late period that they became 
united under one government. At first, each section—how many 
we do not know—had its own prince or chief. The Elymlots or 
inhabitants of Elymeia, the southernmost portion of Macedonia, 
were thus originally distinct and independent; also the Orestae, 
in mountain seats somewhat north-west of the Elymiots—the Lyn- 
kestse and Eordi, who occupied portions of territory on the 
of the subsequent Egnatian way, between Lychnidus (Ochi||H 
and Edessa—the Pelagonians,® with a town of the same nameilT 
the fertile plain of Bltolia—and the more ^therly Deuriopians. 
And tlje early political union was usually so loose, that each of 
these denominations tprobably includes many petty independencies, 
small towns, and villages. The section of the Macedonian name 
who afterwards swallowed .up all the rest and became 
-cw ‘ known as The Maeedonums, had {hdir original centre at 
on&aition. AEgae or Edessa—the.^lfty, commanding and picturesque 


^ Polyb. xxTiii. 8, 9. Thia is the 
m<»t di»tinot teetimony^hich we pos* 
sea^ and it appears to me to oontramet 
the opinion iMth of Mannert (Oeogr. der 
Or. and Rom. toI. vii. p. 492) and of 
0. Miillor (On the Macedonians, soot. 
28-36), that the native Meu^^onians 
were of Illyrian descent. 

^ TheMacedonianmilitaryaerrayseems 
to have been very like thi^ o^the 
llieesaliana—horsemen^ w6il*moanted 


and armed and maintaimng goo^ order 
(Thucyd. ii. 201); of their'infantry, 
hei^re the time of Philip sonof .^yntas, 
we do not hear much. 

‘ ‘ Macedonian), quae tantii barbaromm 
gentibus attangitur, ut semper Maod> 
donicie impe^atoribus ii^m fines impeirt 
fuerint qui gladiOAum jRque pUorum. 
(Cicero, in Pison, c. xvi.) , 

® Strabo, lib. vii. Fragm. 20, ed. 
^Cufel. 0 
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site of the modeni Vodhena.* And thoi^h the restejence of the 
kings was in later times tronsfefred to the (nars^r^ Pella, in the 
maritime plmn beneath, yet Edessa was always retained as the 
regal burial-place, and as the *hearth to which the religiose coif- 
tinuity of the nation (so much reverenced in ancient times) was 
atfeiched. Tfiis ancient town, which lay on the Roman Egnatian 
way from Lychnidus to Pella and Thessalonika, formed the pass 
over the mountain-ridge called Bermius, or ^t prolongation td 
the northward of Mount Olympus, through'which the Haliakmdn 
makes its way out into the maritime plain “ht Verria, by a cleft 
more precipitous and impractieable than that of the Peneius in the 
defile of Tempo. 

This mountain-chain called Bermius, ttctending from Olympus 
considerably to the north of Edessa, formed the original „ , 
eastern boundary ot ni» Macedonian tribes; who seem bomikmu— 
at first not to have reached the walley of the Asms in pi««d »n 

n . , , • 1 T y .the Tber* 

any part ot its course, and who certainly did not reach maicQoif, 
at first to the Thermaic Gulf. Belween the last-men- Muccdoniim 
tioned gulf and the eastern counterforts of Olympus and 
Bermius there exists a narrow strip of plain land or low hill which 
reaches from the mouth of the Peneius to the head of the Thermaic 
Gulf; it there widens into the spacious and fertile plain of Salo- 
nichi, comprising the mouths of the Haliakmon, the Axius, and 
the Echeidorus. The hiver Ludias, which flows from Edessa into 
t^ marshes surrounding Pella, and which in antiquity joined the 
BBiakmon, near its mouth, has now altered its course so as to 
join the Axius. This narrow strip, between the mouths of the 
Peneius and the Halijkmon, was the original abode of the Pierian 
Thracians, who dwelt close to the foot of Olympus, and among 
whom the worship of the Muses seems to have been a primitive 
characteristic; Grecian poetry teems with local allusions and 
epithets* which appear traceable to this earjy fact, though we are 
unable to follow it m,detail. North of the Bierians, from the 
mouth of the Haliakmbn to that (^the Axius, dwelt the Bottiseans.* 


■ I have followed Herodotus in stating 
the origioal series of occupants on the 
Tbennaic Gulf, anterior to the Mace¬ 
donian conquests. Thucydides .intro¬ 
duces the Pstfonians between Bottiseans 
and MygdoniAua ; he says that the 
l^niauB po8iM||ii " a na^w strip of 
land on the raHIP tile Axlus» down to 
Pell^ and the sea (ii. 96). If this 
w^e ^ue^ it would leave hardly 
r«om for tho Bottucans, whom never-. 


thelesa Thucydides recognizos on the 
coast; for the whole space between the 
mouths of the two rivers, Axius end 
llaliakmOn, is inconsiderabU; more¬ 
over, I cannot but suspect that Thucy- 
didds has been led to believe, by finding 
in the Ilj^d that the Pseonian allies of 
Troy came from the Axius, that there 
mnst old Peonian settlements 

at th/mouth of that river, and ^at he 
bis advanced the inference as if it wore 
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Beyond the jiver Axms,^tthe lower part of its .course, began the 
tribes of the greaj Thracian Vace—^Mygdonians, Krestbnians, 
EdbnianSj.Biawtae, Si^honidns: theiMygdonians seem to have been 
Originally the most powerful, since *1116 country still continued to 
be called by their name, Mygdonia, even after the Macedonian 
conquest, Tliese, and various other Thracian tribes, originally 
occupied most par? of the country between the mouth of the Axius 
ftnd that of the Stjymop; together with that memorable three- 
pronged peninsula which derived from the Grecian colonies its 
name of Chalkidik® It will thus appear, if we consider the 
Bottiseans as toU as the Pierian# to be Thracians, that the 
Thracian race extended originally southward as far as the mouth 
of the Peneius: the Bottsseans professed indeed a Kretan origin, 
but this pretension is not noticed by either Herodotus or Thucy- 
did&. In the time of Skylax,' seemingly (hiring the early reign 
of Philip the son of Amyntas, Macedonia and Thrace were sepa¬ 
rated by the Strymon. 

, We have yet to mention the Pmonians, a numerous and much- 
y ^ ^ divided race, seemingly ^either .Thracian nor Mace¬ 
donian nor Illyrian, but professing to be descended from 
the Teukri of Troy. These Pseonians occupied both banks of the 
Stfymon, from the neighbourhood of Mount Skomius, in which 
that river rises,* down to the lake near its mouth: some of their 

a certified fact. The caae is analogous Again, I would remark that the ori' 
to what ho says about the Bceotians in ginal residence of the Pieriaus between 
his preface (upon which 0. Muller has the Peneius and the Haliakmdn 
already commented); he stated the im- chiefly upon the authority of Thiicy- 
migration of the Bmotians into Boeotia didfia: Herodotus knows the Pierians 
as having taken place after the Trojan in their seats between Mount Pangaeus 
war, but saves the historical credit of and the sea, but he gives uo intimation 
the Homeric catalogue by adding that that they had before dwelt south of 
there had been a fractjpn of them in tlie Haliakmou; the tract between the 
Boeotia 6r/orr, from whom the contingent Haliakm6u aud the Peneius is by him 
which went to Troy was furnished (4»o- conceived as Lower Macedonia or Mace- 
Hcurnhs, Thuoyd. i. 12). donis, reaching to the border# of Thes- 

On this occasion, thereftf>e, having to 8aly<vii. 127-^3). I make this remwk 
choose betVeen Herodotus and Thucy* in reference to sect, 7-17 of 0. Muller’s 
didds, I prefer the former. 0. Muller Dissertation, wherein the coiioeption of 
(On the Macedonians, sect, 11) would^ Herodotus appears incorrectly appre- 
Btrike out^ust so much of the assertion bended, and some erroneous inferences 
ofThucydidfifl aa positively contradicts founded upon it. That this tract was 
Herodotus, and retainf*tne rest; he the original Pioria, there is sufficient 
thiuks that the Pteonians came down reason for believing (compare Strabo, 
very near *lo the mouth of the river, vit Frag. 22, with Tafel's note, and ix. 
but not quite. I confess that this does p. 410; Livy, xliv. 9); bdt Herodotus 
not satisfy me; the more so as the notices it only as Macedonia, 
passage from Livy by which ^e would ^ Skylax,c. 67. IjK^nquestg ^ 
support his view will appear, on ex* Philip extended fhelRihdary beyond 
amination, to refer to Psconfe hi^h up the Strymon to the Nestus (Straboj lib. 
the Axius—not to a supposed pertiou vii. Fragm. 33, ed. Tafel). 
ofPRomaneafthemouth(Livy,:dv.29} Mount Skomius seems to be the 
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tribes possessed the fertile plain of SirU (now Seres^—the land 
immediately north'of Mount Pangseus—an"^ e|en a portion of the 
space through which Xerxes maiyhed ot» his route from Akanthus 
to Therma. Besides this, it appears that the upper parts jof th» 
valley of the Axius were also oscupied by Pseonian tribes; how 
facedown the river they extended, we are unable to |ay. We are 
not to suppose that the whole territory between*Axius and Stry- 
inon was continuously peopled by them. Contii^uous population isi 
not the character of the ancient world, an8 i))»s?ems moreover thaf 
while the land immediately bordering on both rivers is in very 
many places of the richest qua^ty, the spaces be^|pn the two are 
cither mountain or barren low hill—forming a marked contrast 
with tlie rich alluvial basin of the Macedonian river Erigon.’ The 
Pseonians in their north-western tribes thus bordered upon the 
Macedonian Pelagonia»-^n their northern Vibes, upon the Illyrian 
Dardani and Autariatm—in their eastern, southern and south- 
eastern tribes, upon the Thracians and Pierians;* that is, upon 
the second seats occupied by the expelled Pierians “under Mount 
Pangseus. 

Such was, as far as we cair make it out, the position of the 
Macedonians and their immediate neighbours, in the seventh 
century b.c. It was first altcre^d by the enterprise and ability 
of a family of exiled Greeks, who conducted a section of the 
Macedonian people to dhose conquests which their descendants, 
Philip and Alexander the Great, afterwards so marvellously 
multiplied. 

Respecting the primitive ancestry of these two princes, there 
were different stories, but all concurred in tracing the Argotan 
origin of the family to the Hcrakleid or Temenid race m'Suw” 
of Argos. According to one story (which apparently 
cannot be traced higher than Theoporapus), Karanus, 

mountaia liow called Vitojhka, between ovale de Ser^^eet un des diamans do la 
Kadoruir and Sophia, ne^ the sodlh* couronne de Kyzance," &o. t^marks 
eaHtem frontier of Sorvia (Ufcucyd. ii. how incorrectly the*course of the Stry- 
06; Orisebifch, vol. ii. ch. x. p. 29). mon is depicted on the maps (vol. iv. p. 

* See this contrast noticed in Grise* 482). • 

bach, espiKiially in reference to the wide ’ The expression of Strabo or hia 
but barren region called the plain of Epitomator —rijtL Tleuoyitu' nc\(t' 
Mustapbft, no great distance f^m the yovlas kcX ni«p!ar (Kr^ri^Qtu scema 
left bank of the Axius (Grisebach, Reft* quite exact, though Tafel finds a dim* 
sen, V. ii; p, 225; Bou^, Voyage, vol. i. culty in it. See bis Note on the Vati- 
p. 168). * can FVagmeots of the seventh Book of 

yor the deacri^on of thft banks of Strabo, Fr. 87. The Fragment 40 is 
the Axiua (Varoit) a^ the St^mon, expressed %iuch more loosely. Com- 
see Leake, T^veliftin Northern Greece, pare Herodj^. v. 13-16, vii. 124; Thu- 
vo^ lift. p. 201, and Bouc, Voyage en cyd.ii.416} Diodor. xx. 19. 

Tufquie, vol. L p. 196-199. La plaine * 
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brother of the despot Pheidon, had migrated from Argos to Mace¬ 
donia, and ^tablishto Jjfmself^conqueror at Edessa. According 
to another tale, which we md p Herodotus, there were three 
etiles jof "the Tcraentd race, Gauwcs, Aeropus, and P^rdlkkjts, 
who fled from Argos to Illyria, from whence they passed into 
Upper Macedonia, in such poverty as to be compelled to serve the 
petty king of the town Lebaa. in the capacity of shepherds. 
Jil remarkable prodigy happening to Perdikkas foreshadows the 
future eminence of Ms family, and leads to his dismissal by the 
king of Lebsea—frem whom he makes his escape with diflSculty. 
He is preserveitty the sudden rise^ of a river, immediately after 
he had crossed It, so as to become impassable by the horsemen 
who pursued him; to this river, as to the saviour of the family, 
solemn sacrifices were still offered by the kings of Macedonia in 
the time of Herodotus.* Perdikkas with Jik two brothers having 
thus escaped, established himseft near the spot called the Garden 
of Midas on Mount Berraius. From the loins of this hardy young 
^ shepherd sprang the dynastjs of Edessa.’ This tale bears much 
more the marks of a genuine local tradition than that of Theo- 
pompus; and the origin of the Macedonian family, or Argeadm, 
from Argos, appears to have been universally recognised by 
Grecian inquirers,® so that Aleifander the son of Amyntas, the 
contemporary of the Persian invasion, was admitted by. the 
Hellanodik® to contend at the Olympic games as a genuine 
Greek, though his competitors sought to exclude him as a 
Macedonian. 

'The talent for command was so much more the attribute of the 
SSms" Ureek m*nd than of any of the neighbouring barbarians, 
“’orwiT' conceive a courageous Argeian adventurer 

c&efaini. acquiring, to himself great ascendency in the local dis- 

over barbaric : nr i . m , . . 

iribvi. putes ot the Macedonian tribes, and transmitting the 
chieftainship of one of those tribes to his offspring. The influence 
acquired by Miltiades among the Thraciaiis of the Chersonese, 
and by Phormio among the Akarnanians “(who speciallywequested 
that after his death his son or some one'of his kindred might be 
sent fiom Athens to command them®), was very much'of this 
cjjaracter. We m&y add the case of Sertorius among the native 
Iberians. In like manner, the kin^ of.the Macedonian Lynkestm 

* Herodot, vui. 137, 138. o • changed into J)geadce.(Ju8tiii, vii. 1). 

* Herodot. v. 2% Argead®, Strabo, * Thucyd. j^rodot, vi. 34-37: 
lib. vii. Ftj^. 20, ed. Tafel, which comp^ the story of ^moxia<ampng 
may probably have been errofieously Uie Thracians (iv. 94). 
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professed to be descended from the Bacchiad®' of Corinth; and 
the neighbourhood of Epidamnus.a^ Ajjbllopia, in both of which 
doubtless members of that grea\ gSI were domiciliated, renders 
this tale even more plausible,flwn-that of an emigration from 
A^os. The kings of the Epirotic Molossi pretended also to a 
descent from the heroic jEakid race of Greece. In fact, our means 
of knowledge do not enable us to discriminate the cases in whieh 
these reigning families were originally Greeks, from those in which, 
they were Helleniscd natives pretending t6 GrAian blood. , 
After the foundation-legend of the Mace(ionian kingdom, we 
have nothing but a long blank until the reign of king Amyntas 
(about 520-500 n.c.), and his son Alexander (about 480 ac.). 
Herodotus gives us five successive kingp between the founder, 
Ferdikkas and Amyntas—Perdikkas, Argeeus, Philippas, Aeropus, 
Alketas, Amyntas, an<J Alexander—the contemporary and to a 
certain extent the ally of Xerxes.* Though we have no 
means of establishing any dates in this early series, either 
of names or of facts, yet we see thatdhe Temenid kings, 
beginning from a humble origin, extended their dominions «»uie Tser- 
successively on all sidds. Thd^ conquered the Briges,* a» weii«' 
originally their neighbour^ on Mount Bermius—the lerlorMaS- 
Eordi, bordering on Edessa to the westward, who were 
either destroyed or expelled from the country (a small remnant 
of them still existed in the time of Thucydides at Physka between 
Strymon .and Axius)—the Almopians, an inland tribe of unknown 
site—^and many of the interior SLaccdonian tribes who had been at 
first autonomous. Besides tliese inland conquests, they had made 
the still more important acquisition of Pieria (the temtory which 
lay between Mount Bermius and the sea), from whence they 
expelled the original Pierians, who found new seats on the eastern 
bank of the Strymon between Mount Pangmus and the sea. 
Amyntas king of Macedon was thus master of a very considerable 
territory, comprising the coasP of the Thermic Gulf as far north 
SB the mopth of the Halmkmon, and also some other territory on 
the same gulf from whidi the Bottiffians iiad been expelled; but 
not coniq)rising the coast between the mouths of the Axius and the 
Haliakmon, nor even Pella the subsequent capifel, which were stjll 

' * Strabo, vii. p. 326. , * • This may bo gathered, I tbinh, from 

* Herodat, Wiii. 139. Thuoydidde Herodot. vu. 73 and viii. 138. The 
agrees in the number of kings, but does alleged migration of theBriges into Asia, 
not give the names (it. 100). * and the ch^ge of their name to Phry- 

For the divergwt Hats of the early ges, is a statement which I do not yen- 
Maeedonian kin^, see Mr. Clinton’s ture to rep^t ss credible. 

Fasti Hellenici, vol. ii. p, 221, • 
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in the kndsnf the Bottiaeans at tha period when Xerxes passed 
through.’ fie poss^d al8|Aptherak, a town and territory in 
the peninsula of cialiidik^and' some parts of Mygdonia, the 
territojy east of the mouth of tig Axius; but how much, wc do 
not Snow. We shall find the Macedonians hereafter extending 
their dominion still farther, during the period between the Persian 
and Peloponneslafi war. '' 

I We hear of kmg Arayntas in friendly connexion with the 
weidihip PeisistratSd* princes at Athens, whose dominion was in 
ABjntM part sustained by mercenaries from the Stryraon; and 
MtoUdn. this amicable sentiment was. continued between his son 
Alexander and the emancipated Ithenians.^ It is only in the 
■reigns of these two primes that Macedonia begins to be implicateA 
in Grecian affairs. The regal dynasty had become so completely 
Macedonised, and had so far renounced it^ Hellenic brotherhood, 
that the claim of Alexander to run at the Olympic games was 
contested by his competitors, who compelled him to prove his 
lineage before the Hellanodike. 

* HeroJot, vli. 123. Herodotus re- the former Bottiasans were expelled by 
cognises both BottiaiaiiB between the the Macedonians subsequently, anterior 
Axius and the Haliakmdn-and Bot- to the Peloponnesian war. 
tiieans at Olynthus, whom the Macedo- My view of these facts therefore dif- 
nians had expelled from the Thermaic fers somewLat from that of 0. Muller 
Oulf-at the time when Xerxes passed (Macedonians, sect, 16).. 

(Tiii. 127), These two statements seem * Herodot. i, 59; v. 91; viii, 136. 
to me compatible, and both admissible: 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THRACIANS AND GREEK COLONIES IN THRACE. 

That vast space comprised between the rivers, Strymon an^ 
Danube, and bounded to the west by the easternmost Tbracians- 
Illyi^n tribes, northward of tfie Strymon, was occupied 
by the innumerable subdivisions of the race called “***• 
Thracians or Threicians. They were tfie most numerous and 
most terrible race known to Herodotus: could they by possibility 
act in unison or upder 'one dominion (he says) they would be 
irresistible. A conjunction thus fonliidable once seemed impending, 
during the first years of the Peloponnesian war, under the reign 
of Sitalkes king of the Odrysje, who reigned from Abdera at the 
mouth of the Nestus to the Euxine, aiid compressed under his 
sceptre a large proportion <of these ferocious but warlike plun¬ 
derers ; so that the Greeks even down to Thermopylse trembled at 
his expected approach. But the hbilities of that prince were not 
found adequate to bring the whole force of Thrace into effective 
co-operation and aggression against others. 

Numerous as the tribes of Thracians were, their customsipnd 
character (according to Herodotus) were marked by 
great uniformity: of the Geta;, the Trausi, and others, ^ 

he tells us a few particularities. And the large tract cbMacter. 
over which the race were spreadj^comprising as it did the whole* 
chain of Mount Haemus and the still loftier cliain of Rhodope,' 
together with a portion of the mountains Orbelus and Skomius, 
was yet partly occupied by level and fertile Surface—suclj as the 
great plain of Adrianopla» and the land towards the lower course 
of the rivers Nestus and Hebrus. The^hracians of the plain, 
though not less warlike, were at least more home-keeping, and less 

• 

’ This territory of ancient Rhodopfr-* him (embodied in a report made to the 
the inland space between the Strymon, French Oovemment) have been em> 
the Hebnu, aifU the ^Egean Sea—has ployed by Kiepert in the preparatbn 
been less visited by modern ^vellcrs, of his new map of European Turkey, 
and is at present more thoroughly un- just published (1853). But Viqueeners 
known, than any p%rt of European Tur- own map of the i-egion of Rhodopd baa 
k<‘y. kf. Viquesnel visited it in 1847, not yet^apjieared (see Kieiierfc’s Eriilu* 
and’the topographical data collected by tei'ungA, annexed to his Map, p. 5;. 
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greedy of foreign plunder, than tho^ of the mountains. But th8 
general chafecter of tho race presents an aggregate of repulsive 
features, unredeemed Sy Ijie presence of even theaeommonest do¬ 
mestic afRctions.' The Thracian'chief deduced his pedigree froi# 
a go8 called by the Greeks Hermes, to whom he offered up worship 
apart from the rest of his tribej sometimes with the acceptable 
present of a 8mn»n victim. He tattowed his body,* and thai of 
.the women belonging to him, as a privilege of honourable descent: 
he bought his wivc» from their parents, apd sold his children for 
exportation to the ^foreign merchant; he held it disgraceful to 
cultivate tho earth, and felt honoured only by the acquisitions of 
war and robbery. Tlie Thracian tflbcs worshipped deities Iroom 
the Greeks assimilate to Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis. The great 
sanctuary and oracle o^ their god Dionysus was in one of the 
loftiest summits of Rhodope, amidst dense and foggy thickets— 
the residence of the fierce and unassailahte Sjitrae. To illustrate 
the Thracian character, we may turn to a deed perpetrated by the 
Thdr cruel- king of the Bisaltai^perhaps one out of several chiefs of 
iKffS extensive Thracian tribe—whose territory, between 
ciHctecy. Stryraon and Axius, lay in the direct march of Xerxes 
•into Greece, and who, to escape the*ignominy of being dragged 
along amidst the compulsory auxiliaries of the Persian invasion, 
fled to tjie heights of Rhodope, fbrbidding his six sons to take any 
part in it. From recklessness, or curiosity, the sons disobeyed his 
commands, and accompanied Xerxes into Greece. They returned 
imlprt by the Greek spear, but the incensed father, when they 
again came into his presence, caused the eyes of all of them to be 
put out. Exultation of success manifested itself in the Thracians 
l)y increased alacrity in shcddin^blood; but as warriors, the otily 
'occupation which they estcemojp they were not less brave than 
patient of hard-diip; maintaining a good front, under their own 
peculiar array, against forces much superior in all military efficacy.* 
It appears that the Thynians and Bithyniaiis,'* on the Asiatic side 


’ Hftnnert assimilates the civilization 
of the Thracians to that of*the Qauls 
when Julius Caesar invmlcd them—a 

f reat injustice to the latter, in my 
idgement (Gcograph. Qr. und Rom. 
vol. vii. p, 2y). 

* Cioei’o, Do Officiis, ii. 7. "Barba- 
rum compunotum notis Throiciis.” 
HutaiHjh (be SeWl Numin.^Yindict c. 
13. p. 558) apei^s as if the women only 
wore tattowed, in Thracs: he puts a 
singular iuterpvptatiou upon V» fia. a 


continuous punishment on the sex for 
having slain Orpheus. 

* For the Thracians geillrally, see 
Herodot. v. .1-9, vii. 110 , vih, IH>, ix.' 
,119; Tbucyd. ii. 100, vii. 29, 30; Xe¬ 
nophon, Anabaa. vii. 2, 38, and the 
seventh book of the Anabasis generally, 
which describes the relations of Xeno¬ 
phon a>Ai the Ton Thousand Greeks 
with Seuthds tile Tluvioiau prince, 

* Xenopli, Aiiab.*vi. 2, 17; Herodot. 

vii. 75. • , 
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of the Bosphorus, perhaps alsoAhe Mysians, were members of this 
great Thracian raco, which was moje rembtfely connecteS also with 
the Phrygians. And the whole ^ace may.be safll to pre- rbraci.n 
sent a character more Asiatic tljjfi European; especially 
in. tliose dbstatic and maddening religious rites, which 
prevailed not less among the Sdonian Thracians than in the 
mountains of Id» and Dindymon of Asia, thiugh with some 
important differences. The Thracians served to furnish the Greeks 
with mercenary troops and slaves, and the «i!finber of Grecian, 
colonies planted on the coast had the effect of,partially softening 
the tribes in the immediate vicinity, between whose chiefs and the 
Greek leaders intermarriages were not unfrequent. Bnt the tribes 
in the interior seem to have retained their ^vage habits with little 
mitigation; so that the language in which Tacitus' descrihes them 
is an apt continuation to, that of Herodotus, though coming more 
than five centuries after. 

To note tlie situation of each one among these many different 
tribes, in the large territoiy of Thraof, which is eveii'now imper¬ 
fectly known and badly mapped, W(?uld be uunocessjiry and indeed 
impracticable. I shall proceed to mention the principal Grecian 
colonies which were fonned hi the country, noticing occasionally 
flic particular Thracian tribes with which they came in contact. 

The Grecian colonics established on the Therniaic Gulf,«s well 
as in the peninsula of Clmlkidike—emanating principally Eartyj,,, 
from Chalkis and Eretria, though we do not know their kMiociilmie. 
precise epoch—appear to have been of early date, and 
probably preceded the time when the Macedonians of Edessa 
extended their conquest to the sea. At that early period, they 
would find the Pierians still betv^n the Peneius and Ilaliakmon 
—also a number of petty ThrflPh tribes throqghout the broad 
part of the Chalkidic peninsula; they would find Pydna a Pierian 
town, and Therma, Anthemus, Clialastra, &c., Mygdonian. 

The most ancient Gfccian colony in these regions, seems t» h.ave 
been Mctl^pne, founded diy the Eretrians in Pieria; M-tiita-i 
nearly at the same time (if we may trust a»statemont of I!!',™;" ’' 
rather sulpicious character, though the date itself is no- 
way improbable) as Korkyra was settled by’the Corinthians, 
(about 730-720 b.c.*). It was alittle to the north of the Pierian 
town of Pydnil, and .separated by about ten miles from the Bottisean 
town of Alorus, which lay north of the Hiiliakmon.’ We know 

• • 

Tacit Annal. ii. 6^5 iv. 46. I * c. 67, 

iWutm'ch, Q>w«t. Once. p. 293. | * 

n 9 
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very little ajiout Methone, except Ijiat it-preserved its autonomy 
and its Heflcnism until the tin^p of Philip of Macedon, who took 
<>and destroyed it. • But though, 'when once established, it was 
.strong enough to maintain itseff in spite of conquests made all 
arofind by the Macedonians of Edessa, we may fairly presftme 
that it could not have been originally planted gn Macedonian 
territory. Nor ki point of fact was the situatlo* peculiarly adwan- 
, tageous for Grecian colonists, inasmuch as there were other mari- 
^tiine towns, not Sreciiln, in its neighbourhood—Pydna, Alorus, 
Therma, Chalastrsg; whereas the point of advantage for a Grecian 
colony was, to become the exclusive seaport for inland indigenous 
people. 

The colonies, founded by Ghalkis and Eretria on all the three 
Several (itiior projections of the Chalkidic peninsula, were numerous, 
nimL'au’"' thouglifor a long time inconsideyablc. We do not know 
pIuSuuhnw far these projecting headlands were occupied before 
S'etin”' arrival of the seftlers from Euboea. Such arrival we 
beodiandi. probably pla«e at some period earlier than 600 b.c. 

For after that period Chalkil and Eretria seem rather on the 
decline; and it appears too, that the 'Chalkidian colonists in 
Thrace aided their mother-city Challtis in her war against Eretria, 
which cannot be much later than GOO b.c., though it may be con¬ 
siderably earlier. 

The range of mountains which crosses /rom the Thermaic to the 
Strymonic Gulf and forms the northern limit of the Chalkidic 
peninsula, slopes down towards the southern extremity, so as to 
leave a considerable tract of fertile land between the Toionaic 
and the Thermaic Gulfs, including the fertile headland called 
PallenG—the westernmost of iose three prongs of Clmlkidike 
which run out into the A!lgcd(jjrOf the other two prongs or pro- 
cwkHio jectioiis, the easternmost is terminated by the sublime 
-511““'“ Mount Atho.s, which rises out of the sea as a precipitous 
Aihoa. ^ rock 64(A) feet in height; conneclibd with the mainland by 
a ridge not more than half the height “of the mount^ itself, yet 
still high, rugged and woody from sea to sea, leaving only little 
occasional spaces fit to he occupied or cultivated. The inter- 
,mediate or Sithbnian headland is also hilly and woody, though in a 
10*88 degree—both less inviting ahd less productive than Pallene.' 

* Fop the description of Chalkidik6, of Cht^^kidikfi as pven by Skylax (c. 
see Qrbobaoh’s Keisen, ii. ch. U>. t)7), we shall see tliat he did not cou> 
pp. 0-1C, and Leako, Travels in North- ceive it as th‘ree-p««nged» but as termi- 
ern Greece, vol. iii, ch. nating only in the peninsula of Palldud, 

If we road attentively the description with PoUdsoa at its isthmus, 
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^neia, near that cape which marks entrance hf the inner 
Thermaic Gulf—and Potidaia, at flic narrow ijthmus of coionira in ^ 
Pallene—were both founded by Cjprinth. * Between these Se'TOwi- 
twq town^ lay the fertile territo^ called Krusis or Kros- * 

saiB, forming in aftertimes a part «f the domain of Olyn- 
thu^ but in the sixth century n.c. occupied by patty Thriuiian 
townships.' Within Pallene were the towns of Mende, a colony 
from Eretria—Skione, which, having no,]e^i)^ato mother-city, 
traced its origin to Pellenian warriors returning from Troy—* 
Aphytis, Neaimlis, Mge, Thcrambbs, and Sailb,^ either wholly or 
partly colonies from Eretria. kn the Sithonian peninsula in siumnu, 
were A a, Pilorus, Singus, Sarte, Torone, Galepsus, head. 
Serniyle, and Mekyborna: all or most of these seem to 
have be#n of Cbalkidic origin. But at, the bead of the Torouaic 
Gulf (which lies botwe6»Sithouia and Pallene) was placed Olyn- 
tlitts, surrounded by an extensive and fertile plain. Originally a 
Bottia'.in own, Olynthus will be seen at the time of the Persian 
invasion to pass into the hands of ftie Chalkidian Greeks,’ and 
gradually to incorporate with itself several of the petty neighbour¬ 
ing establishments belonging io that race ; whereby the Chalkidians 
acquired that marked preponderance in the peninsula which they 
retained, even against the ellbrt* of Athens, until the days of 
Philip of Macedon. 

On the scanty spaces, admitted by the mountainous promontory 
or ridge ending in Athos, were planted some Thracian in moiicij- 
and some Pelasgic settlements of the same inhabitants as 
those who occupied Lemnos and Imbros; a few Cbalkidic 
citizens being domiciliated with them, and the people speaking 
both Pelasgic and Hellenic. near the narrow isthmus which 
joins this promontory to Thrace, and along the north-wcsU'rn 
coast of the Strymonic Gulf, were Grecian towns of considerable 
importance—Sane, Al^nthus, ^tageira, and Argilus, all colonics 
from Andros, which haj) itself been colonised 'from Eretria.* 
Akanthu8*3nd Stageira are said to have been founded in 054 n.c. 

Following the southern coast of Thrace, from the mouth of the 
river Strymon towards the cast, we may doubt whether, 
in the year 560 b.c., any considerable independent colo- 

* Herodot. vu! 123; Skymnus Chiue, idea of the mythes of the lost Greek 

V. 627. • writere, Hegesippus and Theagends, 

“ Strabo, x. p. 447; Thucyd. iv. 120- about Pallfllft. 

123; Pompon. Melapii. T\ Herodot. vii. * Thucyd. iv. S4, 103, 109. See Mr. 
123. • Clintott'e* h'uati Hellenici, ad'atm. 604 

• Herodot. vii. 132; viii. 137. Ste- B.c. * 
phanua Byz. (v. UaXXitnj) gives us some • 
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nie« of QiSeks had yet been folmed upon it. The Ionic 
l^lony of Abdera,, eastward of tjie mouth of the river Nestus, 
'formed from Teoa in Ionia, is 4 >f more recent date, though the 
’Klacmnenians' had begun an uneiftcessful settlement ther,e as ejrly 
as the year 651 b.c..; while Dikaa—the Chian settlement of 
Maroneia—and ^he Lesbian settlement of jEnus 4t the mouA of 
the Hebrus—are of unknown date.® The important and valuable 
territory near the'gioutli of the Strymon, where, after many ruinous 
'failures,® the Athenian colony of Amphipolis afterwards maintained 
itself, was at the' date here mentioned possessed by Edonian 
Thracians and Pierians. The various Thracian tribes—Satrm, 


Edonians, Dersaeans, Sapmans, Bistones, Kikonos, Pajtians, &c.— 
were in force on the ptincipal part of the tract between Strymon 
and Hebrus, even to the sea-coast. It is to be remarked*however 
that the island of Thasus, and that of Safiiothrace, each possessed 
what in Greek was called a Perma'—a strip of the adjoining main¬ 
land cultivated and defended by means of fortified posts or small 
towns. Probably these occupations are of very ancient date, since 
they seem almost indispensable as a nwans of support to the 
wmid or islands. For the barren lijiasus, especially, merits even 
Tbaeiu. jjjjg Jaytlio Uninviting' description applied to it by the 
poet Archilochus, in the seventh' century b.o. —“ an ass’s backbone, 
overspread with wild wood ® so wholly is it comjjosed of moun¬ 
tain naked or wooded, and so scanty are 'the patches of cultivable 
soil left in it, nearly all close to the sea-shore. 

This island was originally occupied by the Phenicians, who 
worked the gold-mines in its mountains with a degree of industry, 
which, even in its remains, excited the admiration of Herodotus. 
How and when it was evacuated by them, we do not know. But 
the poet Archilobhus® formed one of a body of Parian colonists 


* Soliijusj'x. 10. 

* Herodot. i. 168; tU. 58-59, 109; 
Skymnua Clima, v. 675. 

* Thuoyd. i. 1 ^ 10 , iv. 102 Ilerodot. 

V. 11. I^arge quautitios of corn are now 
exported from tUia territi .7 to Con* 
atantinopld (Leake, North. Qr. vol. ili. 
oh. 25. p. 172). .. 

r * Herodot. yii. 108-109; Thncyd. i. 
101 . 

a .4’ OirOV pBX‘5 

Archiloob. Fragm. 17-18, ftJ. Sclmeide* 
win, 

'Phe atriking propriety of thfa descrip¬ 
tion, even after tho lapse of 2 SOO yeors, 
may be aeon in the Travels of Qrisebach, 


vol. i. ch. 7. p. 210-218, and in Pro- 
keach, Deukwurdigkeiten des Orients, 
Th. 8 . p. 6 ^ 2 . The view of Thasua from 
the sea^justifiea the title ((Eno- 
maus ap. Euseb. Pr£epar.cfivang. vii. p. 
256; Stoph. fiyz. 6 (i<r<ror). . 

Thasua (now Tasso) conUina at pre- ^ 
sent a population of about 6000 Greeks, 
dispersed in twelve small vill^iea; it 
exports some good ship-timber, princi- 
piuly fir, of which there is abundance 
on the island, together with some olive 
oil and jvax; but it cannot grow com 
enough even for this small population. 
No mines eitlfer a?*e now, or have been 
for a long time, in work, ^ 

^ Arclulocfa, Fragm, 5, od. Scbliaeide- 
win; Ariatophau, Pac, 1288, with the 
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who planted themselves on ifin the seventh century i^o., and cai^ 
ried on war, not'always successful, agamst the Thracian tribe 
called Saians: on one occasion, Archifochus found himself com^ 
pejled to.throw away his shield* By their mines and their passes* 
sions on the mainland (which aontained ^ven richer mines, at 
Skapte Hyle, Sind elsewhere, than those in the island^, the Thasian 
Glreeks rose to conigdemble power and population. And as they 
seem to have been the only Greeks, until tb^ settlement of the* 
Milesian Histimus on the Strymon about 5w B.O., who actively 
concerned themselves in the mining districts of Thrace opposite to 
their island, we cannot be surpiised to hear that their clear surplus 
revenue before the Persian conquest, about 493 B.C., after defray¬ 
ing the charges of their government without any taxation, amounted 
to the large sum of 200 talen^ sometimes even to 300 talents, in 
each year (£46,000-68,800). 

On the long peninsula called thc,Thracian Chersonese there may 
probably have been small Grecian settlements at an early i-hracian 
date, though we do not know at wTiat time either’the 
Milesian settlement of JCardia, on the western side of the isthmus 
of that ]jeninsula, near the^ACgean Sea—or the iliollc colony of 
Sestus on the Hellespont—were founded, 'flic Athenian as¬ 
cendency in the peninsula begina only with the migration of the 
6rst Miltiades, during the reign of Peisistratus at Athens, pcrtntiim. 
'Phe Samian colony of Pcrinthiis, on the northern coast of 
the Propontis,’ is spoken of as ancient in date, and the 
Mogarian colonies, Selynibria and Byzantium, belong to the 
seventh century B.c.: the latter of these two is assigned to the 
30th Olympiad (667 b.c.), and its neighbour Chalkedon, on the 
opposite coast, was a few years earlier. 'Phe site of Byzantium in 
the narrow strait of the Bosphorus, with its •abundant thunny- 
Hshcry,* which both employed and nourish^a large j|pportion of 
the poorer freemen, w^s alike convenient eilnor for maritime traffic 
or for levying contrihutjjons on the numerous cem shipl which 
passed frohi the Eu(ine into the .lEgean. We are even told that 
it held ^ considerable number of the neighbouring Bithynian 
'Pliracians as tributary Perioeki. Such doniigion, though pro¬ 
bably maintained during the more vigorous period of Grecian city 
life, became, in later times impracjicable, and we even find the 
Byzantines not always competent to the defence of their own small 

Scholia; Strabo, 487, xii. p. 549; I chotte, HLstoiro des Coloui«j Grecques, 
Thucy^, iv. 104. ch. xi.-xiv. fol. lii. p. 273-298. 

^^kymnua Chius, 699-715; Plutarch, ^ Arjftot. Polit. iv, 4, 1. 

Qusest. Oiicc. c, 57. See Rtioul lio> j 
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’’Iirroundijjg.rterritory. '^e place,‘ however, will be found to 
possess considerable ijnportanct during all the period of this 
history,* 

• T)}e Grecian settlements on the iahospitable south-western coast 
orecta of the Euxinc, south the Danube, appear never to 
Mtitaaits attained any consideration: the principal traffic of 
S“fUie Greek ^ips in that sea tended to more northerly ports, 
.toobe. pu jjjg of the Borysthenes antf in the Tauric Cher¬ 
sonese. Istria was fbunded by the Milesians near the southern 
embouchure of the Danube—Apollonia and Odessus on the saftie 
coast more to the- south—all probably between 600-660 b.c. The 
Megarian or Byzantine colony of Mesambria seems to have been 
later than the Ionic ravolt: of Kallatis the age is not known. 
Tomi, north of Kallatis and south of Istria, is renowned as the 
place of Ovid’s banishment.* 'Die pictuijewwhlch he gives of that 
uninviting spot, which enjoyed ^ut little truce from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the murderous Geta:, explains to us sufficiently why these 
towns acquired little or no importance. 

The islands of Lemnos and Imbros, in the Ailgean, were at this 
Lemnos and early period occupied by Tyrrhenian Pelasgi. They 
imbn*. conquered by the Persians about 508 b.c., and seem 

to have passed into the power of, the Athenians, at the time when 
Ionia revolted from the Persians. If the mythical or poetical 
stories respecting these Tyrrhenian Pelasgi contain any basis of 
truth, they must ha*e been a race of buccaneers not less rapacious 
than cruel. At one time, these Pelasgi seem also to have pos¬ 
sessed Samotbracc, but how or when they were supplanted by 
Greeks, we find no trustworthy account: the population of Sanio- 
thrace at the time of the Persian war was Ionic.* 

1 Polyb. iv. 39 ; Phy%ch. Fragm. coast. Tomi, Kallatis, Mosarabria, ami 

10, ed, Didojib ^ ApOllonia, are presumed by Biaramberg 

2 Skymnu^hiua, 720-*; Herodot, to have belonged to this union, Sio 

11. 33, vi, 33 ; Strabo, vif. p. 319; Sky* luscript. Noil2056 c. 

0 . 68; Maoflort, Qeograph. Qr. Syucel^us however (p. 213) places the 
Rom. voL vii. ch. 8. p. 126-140. ^ foundation of Istria considerably earlier, 

An inscription in Bocckh’i^ Collection in 651 b.c. W 
proves the existence of a peatapolis or * Herodot. viii. 90. . ^ 

union of five Grecian cities on this 
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KYEENE AND BAEKA.-HESPEEIDES. 

It has been already mentioned in a former chapter, that Psaift- 
metichus king of Egypt, about the middle the seventh century 
B.C., first removed those proHlbitions which had excluded Grecian 
commerce from the country. In his reign, Grecian mercenaries 
were first established in Egypt, and Gfecian traders admitted, 
under certain regulations, into the Nile. The opening of this new 
market emboldened thcril to traverse the direct sea which virat voyages 
separates Krete from Egypt—a dangerous voyage with 
vessels which rarely ventured to los^ sight of land—and 
seems to have first made them acciuaintcd with the neighbouring* 
coast of Libya, between the Nile and the gulf called the Great 
Syrtis. Hence arose the fifundation of the important colony called 
Kyrene. 

As in the case of most other Grecian colonies, so in that of 
Kyrene, botli the foundation and the early history are very imper¬ 
fectly known. The date of the event, as far as can be made out 
amidst much contradiction of statement, was about 630 b.c.' 
Thera was the mother-city, herself a colony from Laccdajmon; and 
the settlements formed in Libya became no inconsiderable orna¬ 
ments to the Dorian'name in Hellas. 

According to the account dH a lost historian, Menekles*— 
political dissension among the inhabitants of ’Pliera led 
to that emigration which founded Kyren®. The more 
ample Icgendaryodefails whk:h Herodotus collected, partly from 
Therasan^ partly from Kyrcnman informants, aref not positively in¬ 
consistent with this 8tatement,*though ^hey indicate more par¬ 
ticularly bad seasons, distress, and over-population. Hut both of 
them dwell emphatically on the Delphian oraoie as the instigator 
as well as the director of thedirst emigrants, whose apprehensions 
of a dangerous voyage and an unknown country were very difficult 
to overcome. Both »f them affirmed Jthat the original mkist 

* See the discueeion of the ®ra of I menta al’e eioticed and compared. 

K^vShe in Thrige, Hietoria CyrSnde, ch. 2 t^ol. ad Pindar. Pyth. iv. 

2s, 23, 24, where the didercut state--! 
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Battus was ^elected and qonsecrateJ to the work by the divine 
command: both calledtfeattus thfe 50 U of Polymhestus, of the my¬ 
thical breed called ^inyt 6 . But^^on other points there was com¬ 
plete, divergence between the tw(5» stories, and the Kyrciiseajis 
themselves, whose town was pastly peopled by emigrants from 
Krete, described the mother of Battus as daughter bf Etearchus, 
prince of the Kretan town of Axus.' Battus had an im- 
pediment jn his^ speech, and it was on his entreating from 
tho Delphian oracle a cure for this infirmity that he re¬ 
ceived directions to*go as “a cattle-breeding cekist to Libya.” 
The suffering Theraeans were directad to assist him. But neither 
he nor they knew where Libya was, nor could they find any resi¬ 
dent in Krete who had ever visited it. Such was the limited reach 
of Grecian navigation to the south of the jEgean Sea, even a 
century after the foundation of Syracuse. «At length, by prolonged 
inquiry, they discovered a man .employed in catching the purple 
shellfish, named Korobius, who said that he had been once forced 
,by stress of weather to the isldnd of Platca, close on the shores of 
Libya, and on tlie side not far removed fro^i the western limit of 
Egypt. Some Thcraians being sent ahyig with Korobius to inspect 
this island, left him there with a stock of provisions, and returned 
to Thera to conduct the emigrants. From the seven districts into 
which Thera was divided, emigrants were drafted for the colony, 
one brother being singled out from the different numerous families 
by lot. But so long was their return to Platca deferred, that the 
provisions of Korobius were exhausted, and he was only saved 
from starvation by the accidental arrival of a Samian ship, driven 
by contrary winds out of her course on tlm voyage to Egypt. 
Kolams, the master of this shif|||whose immense profits made by 
tlie first voyage tt Tartessus nave been noticed in a former 
chapter), supplied him with provisions for a year—an act of kind¬ 
ness, which is said to .have laid the fifst found^iti^ of the alliance 
and good feeling afterwards prevalent between Thera, Kyrene, and 
Samos. At length the,expected*emigrants reached thb island, 
having found the voyage so perilous and difficult, that they once 
returned in despair, to Tliera, where they were only prevented by 
foice from re-landing. The band which accompanied Battus was 
all conveyed in two pentekonters—armed ships with £fty rowers 
each. Tims humble was the start of the ^ighty Kyrene, which, 
in the days of IlerodotuS," covered a city-area equal to the entire 
island of Platea.“ 

* Herodot. iv. 150-164< i ^ iv. Io5. 
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That island, however, thCugh near Libya, and, supposed by 
the colonists to be Libya, was golf so in rewity : the com- 
mands of the oracle had not been literally fulfilled. Ac- 
cprdingly fl'® Settlement carritJd with it nothing but hard- oite^w,,rds» 
ship for the space of two yeass ; and Battus returned i£yrt“6- 
with his com^nions to Delphi, to complain that thg promised land 
had proved a bitter disappointment. The *g6d, through 
priestess, returned for answer, “ If you, who have never visited fro 
cattle-breeding Libya, know it better than I who have, I greatly 
admire your cleverness.” Again the inexofablo mandate forced 
them to return. This time tliey planted themselves on the actual 
continent of Libya, nearly over against the island of Platea, in a 
district called Aziris, surrounded on both sides by fine woods, and 
with a running stream adjoining. After six years of residence in 
this spot, they were jKasuaded by some of the indigenous Libyans 
to abandon it, under the promise that they should be conducted 
to a better situation. Their guides now brought them to the 
actual site of Kyrene, saying, “ Here, men of Hellas, is the placA 
for you to dwell, for here the sky is perforated.”*^ The road 
through which they passe(J had led through the tempting region 
of Irasa with its fountain Theste, and their guides took the precau¬ 
tion to carry them through it by night, in order that they might 
remain ignorant of its beauties. 

Such were the preliminary stops, divine and human, which 
brought Battus and his colonists to Kyrene. In the time .snuaiionof 
of Herodotus, Irasa was an outlying |)ortion of the eastern 
territory of this jx)werful city. But we trace in the story just 
related an opinion prevalent among his Kyrenman informants, that 
Irasa with its fountain Theste was a more inviting position than 
Kyrfine with its fountain of Apollo, and ought in prudence to have 
been originally chosen: out of which opinion, according to the 
general habit (^1^ Grcckjmind, an anecdote is engendered and 
accredited, explaining, how the supposed mistake was committed. 
What diay have been the recommenda^ns of Irasa, we are not 
permitted to know; but descriptions of modern travellers, no less 
than the subsequent history of Kyrene, go fan to justify the choice 
actually made. The city wa* placed at the distance of about’tcn 
miles froffi' the sea, having a sheltered port called Apollonia, itself 
afterwards a consideijible town—it was about twenty miles from 

1 Herodot. 1.58. fi^avra 6 caaion ot the vatmts of Lyaimachtm 
WrpirraL Compare the jest as- (Ph#arcli, De FortunA Alejcaadr, Magn, 
cubed to the Byzaution envoys on c. 3. p. 338). 
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the promont(j»y Phykus, which forms “the northernipost projection 
of the African coast, nearly in the Jpngifude of the Peloponnesian 
Cape Tsenarus (Matapan).* Kyrei^e was situated about 1800,feet 
above, the level of. the Mediterranean, of which it comjnanded 
a fine view, and from which it was conspicuously visible, on the 
edge of a rangg of hills which slope by successive terfaces down to 
t^ port. The soil immediately around, partly calcareous, partly 
sandy, is described by Captain Bcechey to present a vigorous vege¬ 
tation and rcmarkawe* fertility; though the ancients considered it 
inferior in this resp^t both to Barka ‘ and Hesperides, and still 
more inferior to the more westerly region near Kinyps. But the 
abundant periodical rains, attracted by the lofty heights around, 
and justifying the expression of the- “perforated sky,” were even of 
greater importance under an African sun than extraordinary rich¬ 
ness of soil.* The maritime regions near dSyrcnc and Barka, and 
Hesperides, produced oil and winf, as well as corn, while the exten¬ 
sive district between these towns, composed of alternate mountain, 

' * Herodot. iv. 198. rides) and Ptolemeta (Ptolemais, the 

® See, about the productive powers of port of Barko^ is fifty-seven geographical 
Kyrfino and its surroundiiig region, He- along a fertile aud beautiful plain, 

iwlot. iv. 199; Kallimachus (himself a strotchftig from tlie moimtaius to the 
Kyreutoan), Hymn, ad Apoll. 65, with sea. Between these two was situated 
the. note of Spanheim ; Pindar, Pyth. the ancient Teucheira (if>. ch. xii. p. 
iv., with the Scholia passim-, bio- S47), about tliirty-eight miles from 
dor. iii. 49; Arrian, InJica, xliii. IX Hesperides (p. 349), in a country highly 
Strabo (xvii. p. 837) saw Kyr6n6 from productive wherever it is cultivated (p. 
the sea in sailing by, and was struck 3.50-355). Exuberant vegetation exists 
with the view *. h^e does not appear to near the deserted Ptolemeta (or Ptolo- 
have landed. mais) after the winter rains (p. 364). 

The results of modem observation in The circuit of Ptolemais, as measui-ed 
that country are given in the Viaggio of by t!ie ruins of its WiiUs, was about 
Della Celia and in the exploring expo- three and a half English miles (p. 380). 
dition of Captain Beechey; see an into- An extensive, fertile, and well-wa¬ 
resting summary in the HUtorv of the terod mountain-plain of Merg^, consti- 
Barbary States, by Dr. .HussoU (Ediu- tuted the territory of the ancient Barka 
burgh, 1835), ch. v. p. 160-171. The {ib. ch. xiii. p. 395-401): the bricks, 
chapter on this subject (c. 6) in Thrigo’s which the Aixibic geographers state to 
Historia Cyrfiufis is defective, as the hav^ecn export^from Barka to li^ypt 
auHior seems never to haVe seen the (p. 399), are hy Stephan. By- 

carefhi and valuable’ observations of zant. (v. as constituting the ma- 

Oaptain Beechey, and proceeds chiefly terial of the houses at Barka. t 
on the stetements of Della Cel\}. The road from Barka to Kyrfinfi pro- 

I refer briefly to a few among the sents continued marks of ancient cha- 
many Interesting notices of Captain riot-wheels (ch. xiv. p. 400) ; after 
Beechey. For the siteHif the ancient* passing the plain of Mergd, it becomes 
Hes'^ndes (Bengali), and the “boau- Iiiliy and woody, ‘‘but on approaching 
tiftif fertile plain near it, extending to Grenna (KyrSnS) it becomes more clear 
the foot of a long chain of mountains of wood ; the valleys produce fine crops 
about fourteen miles distant to the of barley, ^d the bills excellent ]ias- 
south-eastward,”—see Beechey^ Expedi- tflrage for«attle ” (p. 409). Luxuriant 
tion, oh. xi. p. 287-315; “ a great many vegetation comes &ftervthe winter rains 
date-palm ti-ees in the neighbourhood^’ in the vicinity of Kyrdnfi (ch. xv^ n. 
(ch. xii. p. 34U-343). ^ 465). 

The distance between Bengasi (H^pe* 
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wood and plain, was eminei^ly suited for pasture and cattle-breed¬ 
ing. The ports yrere secure, presenting eonvenicnceS for the inter¬ 
course of the Greek trader with ^orthgrn*Africa, such as were not 
to be found along all the ^st of the Great Syrtis westward 
of diesperides. Abundance of applicable land—great 
diversity both of climate and 8f productive season, be- produce.'and 
tween the sea-side, the low hill, and the upper jnoithtain, 
within a small space, so that harvest was continually going on, 
fresh produce coming in from the earth, during*eight months of the 
year—together .with the monopoly of the valuable plant called file 
Silphium, which grew nowhere except in the Kyrcnaic region, and 
the juice of which was extens^'cly demanded throughout Greece and 
Italy—led to the rapid growth of Kyrene, in spite of serious and 
renewed political troubles. And even‘now, the immense remains 
which still mark its desolate site, the evidences of past labour and 
solicitude at the Fountain of Apollo and elsewhere, together with 
the profusion of excavated and* ornamented tombs, attest suffi¬ 
ciently what the grandeur of the p^ice must have lieen in the days 
of Herodotus and Pindar. So much did the Kyrenmans pridj? 
themselves on the Silphium, found wild in their back country from 
the island of Plate# on the east to the inner recess of the Great 
Syrtis westward—the leaves of which were highly salubrious for 
cattle and the stalk for man, while the root funiished the peculiar 
juice for export—that they maintained it to have first appeared 
seven years prior to the arrival of the first Grecian colonists in their 
city.' 

But it was not only the properties of the soil which promoted the 
prosperity of Kyrene. Isokratcs^ praises the well-chosen site of 
that colony, because it was planted in the midst of indigenous 
natives apt for subjection, and far distant from any formidable 
encmica That the native Libyan trilws were’made con- Lftr«n 
ducive in an eminent degree to the growth of the Greco- Kyrtnis. 
Libyan cities, admits of no doubt; and in fcvlcwing the history of 
these cijics, we must d)ear in mind that their jlopulation was not 
pure Greek, but more or less mixed, li^e that of the colgnics in 
Italy,•Sicily, or Ionia. Though our information is very imperfect, 
we see enough to prove that the small force ffi-ought over by Bat- 
tus the Stammerer was enabled first to fraternise with the indi¬ 
genous Dbyans—next, reinforced by additional colonists and avail- 

‘ Theophroat. Hist. Pl.*vi. 3, 3; ii. of Laoe^icmon, and KyrAnS of ThAra, 
1, 7 ; Skylax. c.^07.* laokratAs speaks of Kyrbnd as a colony 

*„Ia«kratA8, Or. v. ad Philipp, p. St of I^McdtSmon. 
tf. 107 ed. Bek.). ThAra being a colony 
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ing themselves of the power of native, chiefs, to overawe and sub¬ 
jugate them.’’Kyrene—tombined with Barka ^ind Hesperides, 
both of them having s^ruijg from her root'—exercised over the 
Libyan tribes between tlie borders »f Egypt and the inner recess 
of thtf Great Syrtis, for a space of ffiree degrees of l^ngitude^an 
ascendency similar to that wliich Ckrthage possessed (prer the more 
westerly Libyrfhs sear the Lesser Syrtis. Within these Kync- 
5 *an limits, and farther westward along the shores of the Great 
%rtis, the Libyan tribes were of pastoral habits ; westward, beyond 
tlib Lake Tritonis and the Lesser Syrtis,^ they began to be agri¬ 
cultural. Immediately westward of Egypt were the Adyrmachidm, 
bordering upon Apis and Marea, th*e Egyptian frontier towns;’ 
they were subject to the Egyptians, and had adopted some of the 
minute ritual and religions observances which characterised the re¬ 
gion of the Nile. Proceeding westward from the Adyrmachida? 
were found the Giligamm®, the Asbysf®, the AuSchis®, the 
Kabales, and the Nasaraones—the latter of whom occupied the 
Kouth-casteni corner of the Gseat Syrtis—next, the Mak®, Gin- 
*ddncs, Ixjtophagi, Machlyes, as far ns a cjrtain river and lake 
x«i«rai»<! Triton and Tritoni^which* seems to have been 

I.esscr Syrtis. *rkese Isst-mentioned tribes 
lurk,I over were not dependent either on Kyrene or on (’arthage, at 

nieUbyaiis. IIerodotus,*nor probably during the proper 

period of free Grecian history (600-300 n.c.). But in the third 
century n.c., the Ptolemaic governors of,Kyrene extended their 
dominion westward, while Carthage pushed her colonics and 
rastlcs eastward, so that the two powers embraced between them 
the whole line of coast between the Greater and Lesser Syrtis, 
meeting at the .spot called the Altars of the Brothers Phil®ni— 
celebrated for its commemorative legend.’ Moreover, even in the 

* Piudar, Pjtli. iv, 20. (xvii. p. 8J6); Pherckydds talks of it 

In the timo of Hero- as near Irasa f Pherekyd. Fragui. d. 
dutus those three cities Aay possibly ed. Didot). * • 
have been spokon of <« a Tripolis; but 3 Ei-atostheoos, bnni at KyrOiid and 
no on® bofore Alexander flio Great resident at* Alexandria, estknated the 
would have understood the e,’preMiou luiid-joumey between the two at 525 
Peiiiapofis, used under the Romans to Roman miles (Pliny, H. N. v. 
denote Kyr^nd, Apollonia, Ptoleniais, * Sallust, Ifell. Jugurth. c. 75; Va- 
Teucheira, and Berenikfi^br Hesperides. lerius Maximus, v. 6. Tlirige (Histor. 

I*tolemaia, originaliy the port of Cy^. o. 40) places this division of the 
B.irka, liad become autonomous and of Syrtis between KyrSnfi and Carthage at 
greater importance than the latter. some period between 40di-330 b.c., an- 

® The aocounts respecting the lake tenor to thg loss of the independence of 
colled in ancient timos Tri^uU are liiyr^ud; but I cannot think that it was 
however very uncertain : see th*. Shaw’s earlier than the*«Ptohmie8{ compare 
iVavels in B.vrbary, p, 12f. Strabo Strabo, xvii. p. 8.36. , 

, meulluna a lake so callod ueai* ITos|b*rIdo8 
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sixth century b.c., Carthage was jealous of the extension of Grecian 
colonies, along thjs coast, and aided tha Libyan Sfaka: (about 
510 B.c.) to expel the Spartan ^ruice D,oribus,from his settlement 
•near the river Kinyps; near tl^t spot was afterwards planted, by^ 
Pkenicia* or. Carthaginian exues, the town of Leptis Ms%na' 
(now Lebida* which does not sedm to have existed in the time of 
lliyodotua 5lor does the latter historian noticj tl<b Marraarida;, 
who appear as the principal Libyan tribe near the west of Egypt^ 
Ixitweon the age of Skylax and the third#ceijtwfy of the Christian 
mra. Some migration or revolution subsequent to the time SS 
Herodotus must have brought this name into predominance.* 

The interior country stretching westward from Egypt (along the 
thirtieth and thirty-first parallel of latitude) to the Great Syrtis, 
and then along the southern shore of that‘gulf, is to a great degree 
low and sandy, and quite destitute of trees; yet affording in many 
parts water, 4ierbage, and a fertile soil.* But the maritime rc^on 
• • 

* The Carthaginian establishment obliged to pledge their children to 
Neftpolis is mentioned by Skylax (c, tht^ Sicilians who visit*t!ie cotist; who, 

1 and Strabo states th^ Leptis was on pioviding them w’ith those things, 
another name for the sara^place (xvii. cany off the children they have re- 
]). bliS). , ceived .... 

* Skylax, c. 107; Vopiscus, Vit.Vroh. It appears to be chiefly from Leo 

c. 9; Strabo, xvii. p. 8-18; Pliny, H. N. Afneanus that modem historians have 
V. 5. From tlie Libyan trii )0 Marina- derived their idea of what they term 
ridac was derived the name Marmarika t)ie district and desert of Barca. Yet 
applied to tliat r^ion. the whole of the Cyrenaica is compi'e* 

3 raireiv^ Tf icai (flcrodot. liended w'ithin the limits which they 

iv. 191); Sallust, Bell. Jugurthiu. c. assign to it; and the authority of He- 
17. rodotus, without citing any other, would 

Captain Beochey points out the mis- be amply sufficient to prove that thi« 
taken conceptions which have been on- tract of country not only was no desert, 
teriaiued of this region: — but was at all times remarkable for its 

It is not only in the works of c<'irly fertility .... The impression left upon 
writers that wo find the nature of the nur minds, after reading the account of 
Syrtis misunderstood ; for the whole of llcnxlotus, would bo much more coii- 
the sj)ace between lilesurata (i. r. the sistent with tln^ appearance and pecu- 
capo which forms the western extremity liarities of both, in their actual state, 
of the Great Syrtis) and Alexandria is than that which would result from the 
described by Leo Africanus, under the description of any succeeding writer 
title of Biitja, as a wiW and de.s<;rt .... The district of Barca, including 
country, where there is neither water all the country bekvocn Mesiirata and 
nv land capable of cultivation. Be Alexandria, neither is, nor over was, so 
tells us that the most powerful among destitute ^d barren .as has beeu repro- 
the Mahogietan inviulers possessed them- sented; the part of it whioh constitutes 
selves of*the fertile jiarts of the coast, the Cyi'enaica is capable of the highest 
leaving the otlrers i>nly the desert for degree of cultivUtion, and many parts 
their abode, exposo<l to all the misori|s of the Syrtis afford excellent paiituraffe, 
and privations attendant upon it; for while some of it is not only iidapted to 
this desert (lib continues) is far ro- cultivation, but does actually produce 
moved from any habitation^ and no- good crops of barley and dhurra.” 
thing is produced there wbacever. Sag (0aptain.lh2cchey, Expedition ta North- 
that if these poor^people would have a ern Coast of Afi-ica, ch. x. pp. 2G5, 
supply of grain, or of any other ar- 297, 2G9 : (♦nip. ch. xi. p. d2!.) 

tiel^ uecess.uy to their oxiatcnco, they ^ 
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north of this, constituting the projecting bosom of the African 
Co' eniffli thcoistand of Platea (Gulf of Bomba) on the 

St® oStek east to Haspe'ridps (Beng&zi) on the west, is of a totally 
^^Nonudi different character; cove(red with mountains ot consiaer- 
able elevation, which reach their highc^ point near 
Kyrene, interspersed with productive plain and val^y, broken by 
frequent raviifcs udiich carry off the winter torrents into the sea, 
^and never at any time of the year destitute of water. It is this 
latter advantage tllst (causes them to be now visited every summer 
ify the Bedouin Ara^s, who flock to the inexhaustible Fountain of 
Apollo and to other parts of the mountainous region from Kyrene 
to Ilesperidcs, when their supply of°watcr and herbage fails in the 
interior;' and the same circumstance must have operated in 
ancient times to hold the'TJ^omadic Libyans in a sort of dependence 
on Kyrene and Barka Kyrene appropriated the maritime por¬ 
tion of the territory of the Libyan Asbysfse: ^ the Aiftcliisae occu¬ 
pied the region south of Barka^'touching the sea near Hesporides 
the Kabales .dwelt near TiiuOheira in the territory of Barka. 
' Over the interior spaces these Libyan Noqjads, with their cattle 
and twisted tents, wandered unrestrained, aifiply fed upon meat and 


' Justm, xiii 7 " amcrnitatem loci et j 
fontium ubertatem ” Captain Beechey j 
notices this annual uiigtation of the 
Bedouin Arabs — 

“Teucheira (on the coast between 
Hesperidos and Baika) abounds m wells 
ot excellent watei, which aio lesoiNcd 
by the Arabs for their summer con¬ 
sumption, and only lesoited to when 
the moio inland supplies aio exhausted 
at other tidies it is uninh ibitod Many 
of the excf^ated tombs aio occupied as 
dwelling houses by the Aiabs dunng 
their sumint r visits to that pat t of the 
coast.” (Boechey, Bxp toNoith Afiic. 
ch. XU p 35( \ 

And about the wide mount nn plain, 
01 table-laud of Meigfi, t&e site ol the 
ancient Bwka, “The watei fiom the 
mountains enclosing the phfji settles in 
pools and lakes m ditferent of this 
spacious valley} andaffoids a constant 
supply, during the summer months, to 
the Arabs who fremioflt it ” (ch xm p 
d6o). The lod emh which Captain 
Becchey observed m this plain is noticed 
by fleiodotus in regard to Libja (u 
12) Stephan Bys also mentions the 
Imcks used in building BdpKt)). 
Deiua, too, to the eastward of Cyiene 
* oil the sea-coast, is amply piovubd with 
watei (ch. xvi p. 471) ^ 


Bespecting Kyrduo itself, Captain 
Boechey states —“Dming the time, 
about a foi tmght, of our absence from 
Cyieno, the clnnges which bad taken 
place in the appearance of the country 
about it weie remaikable We found 
the hills on our letuin covoied with 
Arabs, their camels, flocks, and herds, 
the scarcity of watci in tho intciioi at 
this time having duveii the Bedoums 
to the mountains, and particuUily to 
Cyiono, wheie the springs affoid at all 
times an ibundint supply Tho com 
was all cut, and the high gross and 
Uixunant vegetation, which we had 
found it so dilhcult to wade through on 
fonuci occ vsions, had been e vten down 
tofcthe roots ^by the cattle ” (ch xviu. 
pp .17, 'VJG). 

The wintci rams are alao abundant, 
between January and March, at Beu- 
: gazi (the ancient Hespeiide%) sweet 
spiings of watei are found near the 
town (eh •xi. pp 282, 315, 327). 
About Ptolemeta, oi Ptolemais, 
port of the ancient Baika, tb ch. xii p. 
JOJ ^ 

2 Hero(|pt iv. 170-171. wapoKia 
tmcA/iuv Strabo, ii. p 131. 
iroAi/jU^fcou Kol l^oAunopirortlras 
Pmd ir, Pyth. ix. 7. 
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railk,‘ clqthed in goat skins, and enjoying better health than any 
people known to Herodotus. Their brec'd b/ horses was excellentj 
and their chariots or waggons with four horses eould perform feats 
admired even by Greeks. ly was to these horses that^the 
prifices* dnd ^pagnates of Kyrene and Barka owed the frequent 
successes of th«r chariots in the games of Greece. The Mmntreof 
Libyan Nasamoncs, leaving their cattle near the shh, were Nomads, 
in the habit of making an annual journey up the country to the 
Oasis of Augila for the pnrpose of gatherlhg bK!; date-harvest,’ or 
of purchasing dates; aijd the Bedouin Arabsdrom Bengazi still 
make this same journey annually, carrying up their wheat and 
barley, for the same purpose. Each of the Libyan tribes was 
distinguished by a distinct mode of cutting the hair, and by some 
peculiarities of religious worship, though generally all worshipped 
the Sun and the Moon. But in the neighbourhood of the Lake 
Trilonis (seemingly the western extremity of Grecian coasting 
trade in the time of Herodotus, who knows little beyond, except 
from Carthaginian authorities), the Grecian deities Poseidon and 
Athene, together with the legend of Jiison and the Argonauts, had 
been localistid. There were moreover current prophecies announc¬ 
ing that one hundred Hellenic cities were destined one day to be 
founded round the lake—and that one city in the island Phla, 
surrounded by the lake, was to lx; planted by the Lacedaemonians ’ 
These indeed were among the many unfulfilled prophecies which 
from every side cheated the Grecian ear, proceeding probably 
from Kyrcnaian or Therman traders, who thought the spot advan¬ 
tageous for settlement, and circulated their own hopes under the 
form of divine assurances. It was about the year 610 b.c.” that 
some of the Therieans conducted the Spartan prince DorieiA to 
found a colony in the fertile region of Kinyps, Jielonging to the 
Libyan Maka;. But Carthage, interested in preventing the exten¬ 
sion of Greek settlements westward, aided the^Libyans in driving 
him out. 

The Libyans in the inftnediate neighboui^iood of Kyrene were 

* Herodo*. iv. 18'3, 187, 189, !00. Kirka: of tl»o remaiumg eight, ouy only 
No/ioSef ttpfOipdyoi Kal yaXaKTOTrdrai. comes from each p^ce uamed. 

Pindar, Pyth. is. 127, /mr^vral NojudSer. ® Herodot. iv. 17i-l82. Cornparo* 
Pompon. Mela, i. 8. * Horiienianu’a Travels in Africa, p. 48, 

* the fotirth, fifth and ninth and Heeren, Vorkchr und fPindcI der 
Pythian Odea of Pindar. In the de- Alten Welt, Th. ii. Abth. I. Abschnitt 
sciiption given by Sophokles fElectra, vi p. 220. 

hy,’)) of the Pythian coujtest, in which * * Herodoif iv. 17.5-188. 
pretence is made •that Orestw htis ® Herodot, ^v. 178, 179, 195, 190. 
periaWl. ten contending chariots are ^ Hcrop’ot. iv. 42. 

.•»iipposed, of which two are Libyan from ! 
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materially cljanged 3y the establishment of that tow% They 
Mixture of constituted ajai'ge pai^—at first probably far the largest 
Mbyen In- part—of jts Constituent jfopulation. Not possessing that 
•Kyrent. fierce tenacity of habiti^which the Maliomedan religion 
has impressed upon the Arabs of the present day, they were open 
to the mingled influence of constraint and seduction applied by 
Grecian settlers f and in the time of Herodotus, the Kabales und 
■ the Asbyst® of th^ interior had come to copy Kyrenman tastes and 
fustoms.‘ The TBeteati colonists, having obtained not merely 
the consent, but evtn the guidance, of the. natives to their occupa¬ 
tion of Kyrene, constituted themselves like privileged Spartan 
citizens in the midst of Libyan terioeki.® They seem to have 
married Libyan wives, so that Herodotus describes the women of 
Kyrene and Barka as following, even in his time, religious observ¬ 
ances indigenous and not Hellenic.* Eyep the descendants of the 
primitive oekist Battus were semi-Libyan, for Herodotus gives us 
the curious information that Sattus was the Libyan word for a 
king, and deduces from it the just inference that the name Battus 
was not originally personal to the mkist, but acquired in Libya 
first as a title though it afterwards passed to his descendants as 
a proper name. For eight generations the reigning princes were 
called Battus and Arkesilaus, the Libyan denomination alterna¬ 
ting with the Greek, until the family was finally deprived of its 
power. Moreover we find the chief of Barka, kinsman of Arkesi¬ 
laus of Kyrene, bearing the name of Alazir; a name certainly not 
Hellenic, and probably Libyan.* We are therefore to conceive 
the first Thersean colonists as established in their lofty fortified 
post Kyrene, in the centre of Libyan Perioeki, till then strangers 
to wlalls, to arts, and perhaps even to cultivated land. Probably 
these Perioeki were always subject and tributary, in a greater or 
less degree, though they continued for half a century to retain 
their own king. 

To these rude men the Thermaife communicated the elements of 
BauSa”* Hellenism Lnd civilization, not without recqjving them- 
Kyrtiic- selves mucn> that was non-Hellenic in return ; and per- 

fresh colo. , , . . ^ 

ni^roro naps the reactionary influence of the Libyan element 

' * Herodot. iv. 170. y6fiovs 5e roiiy Telesikrates the Kyrenaan; how th« 
irXsiffTovt fiin4ta9ai iTiTrtMov(Ti Toi»y former won, by his swiftness in ruuning, 
Kvprifttlwv. ^ a Libyan maiden, dadgbtor of Antsus 

• Herodot. iy. 161. eijpaiwv teal r&v of Irasa —and KalUmachua, Hymn. 
Ktpioitcuy, &o. f, ■ Apoll. 

8 Herodot. iv. 186-189. Compare Ifcrodot. tv. 1 ^5, 

also th« story in Pindar,sPyth. ix. 109- Herodot. iv. 164. 

126, about Alexidamue, the ancestor of 
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against tbc Hellenic might iave proved the stronger of the 
two, had they not heen reinforcecl by liewjcomers from Greece. 
After forty years of Battus the*CEkist (about 630-590 b.c.) and 
sixteen years of his son Arkesila;^ (about 590-574 b.c.), a second 
Battus' succeeded, called Battus^ tbe Prosperous, to mark the 
extraordinary increase of Kyrene during his presidency. The 
Kyrenaeans under him took pains to invite new Settlers from all 
parts of Greece without distinction—a circumstance deserving 
notice in Grecian colonization, which usflall^ Inanifested a pre-* 
ference for certain races, if it did not positively exclude the rest. 
To every new-comer was promised a lot of land, and the Del¬ 
phian priestess strenuously seconded the wishes of the Kyrenaeans, 
proclaiming that “ whosoever should, reaclj the place too late for 
the land-division, would have reason to repent it.” Such promise 
of new land, as well as 4hp sanction of the oracle, were doubtless 
made public at all the games and meetings of Greeks. A large 
number of new colonists embarked for Kyrene : the e^aet number 
is not mentioned, but we must conceiw it to have beeft very great, 
when we are told that during the succeeding generation, not less 
than 7000 Grecian hoplUes of Kyrene perished by the hands of the 
revolted Libyans—yet leaving both the city itself and its neighbour 
Barka still powerful. The loss of so great a number as 7000 
Grecian hoplitos has very few parallels throughout the whole 
history of Greece. In fact, this second migration, during the 
government of Battus the Prosperous, which must have taken place 
between 574-554 b.c., ought to be looked upon as the moment of 
real and effective colonization for Kyrene. It was on this occasion 
probably that the port of Apollonia, which afterwards came to 
equal the city itself in importance, was first occupied and fortified 
—for the second swarm of immigrants came by.sea direct, while 
the original colonists had reached Kyrene by land from the island 
of Platea through Irasa. The fresh immigrants came from Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, Krete, and some othcb islands of t(ie Aiggan. 

To furni|h so many ne* lots of land, it wi'p either necessary, or 
it was found expedient, to dispossess many eff the Libyan “^,5“ „„ 
Perioeki ;* who found their situation, in other respects uuyan.. 
also, greatly changed for the worse. The Libyan king Adikran,. 
himself among the sufferers, implored aid from Apries king of 
Kgypt, then in the height of his power; sending to declare himself 
and his people Egypti^b subjects, like ..their neighbours the 

* Rwpocting the chronology of the Pyth. iv, p. tlG5, and Thrige, Xlietor. 
Battfed princes, see Boeckb, ad Pindar. Cyrenes,^. 127, seq. 

♦ . D 2 
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Adyrmachi(^. The Egyptian priifce, accepting the offer, de- 
spatclied a large military forc» of the native * soldier-caste, who 
were constantly in station *at the western frontier-town Marea, by 
•the toute along* shore to attack Kyene. They were met at Irasa 
by the Greeks of Kyrene, and Ijeing totally ignorant of Grecian 
arms and tac(jcs, experienced a defeat so complete that few of them 
reached home.' *The consequences of this disaster in Eg^pt, 
* where it caused the transfer of the throne from Apries to Amasis, 
have been noticed in a firmer chapter. 

Of course the Libyan Perioeki were put down, and the redivision 
of lands near Kyrene among the Greek settlers accomplished, to 
the great increase of the power of the city. And the reign of 
Battus the Prosperous marks a flourishing ®ra in the town, with a 
large acquisition of land-dominion, antecedent to years of disssen- 
sion and distress. The Kyrenmans came into intimate alliance 
with Arnasis king of Egypt, wljo encouraged Grecian connexion in 
every way, ^d who even took to wife I.adike, a woman of the 
Battiad family at Kyrene; *so that the Libyan Perioeki lost all 
chance of Egyptian aid against the Greeks.^ 

New prospects, however, were opeijed to them during the reign 
Arkesiiaiw of Arkcsilaiis the Second, son of Battus the Prosperous 
fririM™?' (about 554-544 b.c.)., The behaviour of this prince 
iiif»trtiuio» incensed and alienated his own brothers, who raised a 
Slimtatioir rewlf against him, seceded with a portion of the citizens, 
uriterka. and induced a number of the Libyan Periceki to take 
part with them. They founded the Greco-Libyan city of Barka, 
in the territory of tiie Libyan Auschis®, about twelve miles from 
the coast, distant from Kyrene by sea about seventy miles to the 
westward. The space between the two, and even beyond Barka 
as far as the more westerly Grecian colony called Hesiicrldes, was 
in the days of Skylax provided with commodious ports for refuge 
or landing." At what time Hesperidcs wa,s founded wc do not 
know, but it existed, about 510 B.c.‘ Whether Arkesilaus ob¬ 
structed the foundation of Barka is not‘certain; but he marched 
the Kyrenman forces against those revolted Libyans who had 
joined it. llnabhi to resist, the latter fled for refuge to tlieir more 
easterly brethren near the borders of Egypt, and Arkesilaus pur¬ 
sued them. At length, in a district called Leukon,^ the fugitives 
found an opportunity of attacking him at such prodigious advan- 

* Horodot. iv. 159. ^ liekataous, Fragm. !z00, ed. Klauseu. 

* Herodot. ii. 180-181. « * Herodot. iv. 204. 

8 Horodot. iv. 100; Skylax, c. 107; 
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tage, that they almost destroyed the JS^renman army; 7000 
hoplites (as has been before iutifeated)^ being left dead on the 
field. Arkcsilaus did not long survive this disaster. He was 
strjyigled jluring sickness by his'^rothcr Learchus, who aspired to 
the throne; but Eryx6, .widow oS the deceased prince,' avenged 
the crime by cdhsing Learchus to be assassinated.^ • 

Tliat the credit of the Battiad prina's was impaired by such a 
scries of disasters and enormities, we can r^adiJjibclievc. "i® 
But it received a still greater shock from the circum- lamcmiui-^ 
stance, that Battus the Third, son and successor*of Arke- utmonn^ 
silaus, was lame and deformed in his feet. To be governed by a 
man thus personally disabled, was in the minds of the Kyrenmans 
an indignity not to be borne, as well as air excuse for pre-existing 
discontents. The resolution was taken to send to the Delphian 
oracle for advice. They ^ere directed by the priestess to invite 
from Mantineia a moderator, empowered to close discussions and 
provide a scheme of government. The Mantineans ^blectcd De- 
inonax, one of the wisest of their citizens, to solve the same 
problem which had been committed to Solon at Athens. By his 
amingement, the regal prer»gative of the Battiad line was ter¬ 
minated, and a republican government established, seemingly 
about 543 n.c.; the dispossessed jwince retaining both the lauded 
domains® and the various sacerdotal functions which had belonged 
to his predecessors. Respecting the goveniment, as newly framed, 
however, Herodotus unfortunately gives us hardly any particulars. 
Demonax classified the inhabitants of Kyrene into three tribes; 
composed of—1. Therajans with their Libyan Perioeki; 2. Greeks 
who had come from Peloponnesus and Krete; 3. such Greeks as 


* Herodot. iv. 100. Plutarch (I)e Cyrfin&i, ch. 38. ji. 150), who restricta 
VirtutibusMulier.p. 201) and Polywnus the expression to revenues derived from 
(viii. 41) give various details of this sacred property. The reference of 
stratagem on the part of JJryxd; Lear- Wesscling to ffesych.— <rlx<fnov 
chus being in love with hor. Plutarch —ia of no avail for illustmting tliis pas- 
nlso states that Learchus mt^ntained sago. Y * 

himself as defljiot for some time by the The Ition of 0. Muller, that 
aid of Egyptian troops from Amasis, and the prccedii g l^ng had made liirnsclf 
committed ^reat cruelties. His story despotic by ineims of Egyptian soldioi-s, 
has too much the air of a romance to appears to me not probable and not 
be transcribed into the text, nor do I admissible upon the simple authority of, 
know from what authority it is t^en. i Plutarch's romantic story, wiieo wo take 

* Hcrwiot.iv. 181. Ty Btirry into consideration the silence of Hero- 

re/uet'ca ica) ipuffwaSy fiAAa dotus. Nor is he correct in affirming 

vdvTa Ttt irpdrtpop elxov ol is that Demdnax “ restored the supremacy 

fitffov Ty Hn<p of the community:" tliat lo^slator su- 

I construe the wond rejiipta as mean- perseded the old kingly political privi- 
ing all the domains, doubtless large, | leges, and fnftned a new constitution 

which had belonged to the Battiad i (see 0. duller, History of Dorians, b, 

prinoes; coutnu-y to Thrigc {Historia 1 iii# ch. 9. s. 13). 
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had come Worn all other, islands in the jEgean. It appears too 
.that a senate was ^coitstituted, \aten doubtless from these three 
^tribes, and, we^may presume, in equal projjortion. It seems pro¬ 
bable that there had been befor? no constitutional clajsificatjon, 
nor political privilege, except wbat was vested in the Thermans— 
that these latter^ the descendants of the original‘colonists, were 
, the only persons hitherto known to the conditutim —and thaf the 
remaining OreekI, tlioqgh free landed proprietors and hoplites, 
Vere not permitted to act as an Integral part of the body politic, 
nor distributed in *tribes at all.' The whole powers of govern¬ 
ment—up to this time vested in the Battiad princes, subject only 
to such check, how effective we know not, which the citizens of 
Theraean origin might he able to interpose—were now transferred 
from the prince to the people, that is, to certain individuals or 
assemblies chosen somehow from among ‘all the citizens. There 
existed at Kyrene, as at Thera and Sparta, a board of Ephors, 
and a band^f three hundred armed police,* analogous to those 
who were called the Hippeis or Horsemen at Sparta. Whether 
these were instituted by Demonax we do not know, nor does the 
identity of titular office, in different rtates, afford safe ground for 
inferring identity of power. This is particularly to lie remarked 
with regard to the Perimki ah Kyrene, who were perhaps more 
analogous to the Helots than to the Perioekl of Sparta. The fact 
that the Perioekl were considered in the new constitution as 
belonging specially to the Theraean branch of citizens, shows that 
these latter still continued a privileged order, like the Patricians 
with their Clients at Rome in relation to the Plebs. 

That the re-arrangement introduced by Demonax was wise, 
“"SO""-"* t" the general current of Greek feeling, and 
calcukled to work well, there is good reason to believe. 
Staufiha discontent within would have subverted it without the 
Third. aid of extraneous force. , Battus the Lame acquiesced in 

' Both 0. MiiUer (DoA b. iii. 4, 5) thrown into tribes at all... Some formal 
and Thrl^ (Hist. Cyron.\. 38. p. 148) enactment or regulation waa necessary 
epeak of l^mdnax as having abolished for this purpose, to ddRne Md sanction 
the old tribes and created now ones, that religious, social, and political com- 
. I do not conceive the change in this munion which went to make up the 
manner. Deminax did not aitom any idea of the Tribe. It is not to be as- 
tribes, but distributed for the first sumed, as a matter of course, that tliere 
time the inhabitauts into tribes. It is must necessarily havb been tribes an- 
possible indeed that before his tfine the terior ty Demdnax, among a population 
Theneans of Eyrdnd may ■ have been so miscellaneous in its origin, 
divided among themselves into distinct * Hesyohiut, TgyucdTrei; Eustath. ad 
tribMj but the other idnabitante, hav- Horn. Odysa. p. 303; Heiakleidfis Pon- 
ing immigrated from a great Vmmber of tic. De Polit. c. 4. . 

different places, had never before breu 
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it peaceably during his life; tut his widow and his sqp, Pheretime 
and Arkesilaus, riised a revolt^ after his ^«ath and tried to regain 
by force the kingly privileges of the fitmily. They were worsted 
and obliged to flee—the mothdh to Cyprus, the son to Sanjos—* 
where both employed themselves in procuring foreign arms to 
invade and ccmquer Kyrene. Though Pheretime cguld obtain no 
effective aid from Euelthon prince of Salamis fn Cyprus, her son 
was more successful in Samos, by inviting new Greek settlers to’ 
Kyrene, under promise of a redistributifln of the land. A larglf 
body of emigrants joined him on this proclamation; !he period 
seemingly being favourable tcv it, since the Ionian cities had not 
long before become subject to Persia, and were discontented with 
the yoke. But before he conducted this, numerous band against 
his native city, he thought proper to ask the advice of the Delphian 
oracle. Success in tl>o» undertaking was promised to Omie 

° limftiugUie 

turn, but moderation and mercy ajter success were cm- duraiiun of 
phatically enjoined, on pain of losing his life; anithe dynoaty. 
Battiad race was declared by the gbd to be destiimd to rule at 
Kyrene for eight generations, but no longer—as far as four princes 
named Battus and four njjracd Arkesilaus.' “ More than such 
eight generations (said the Pytliia), Apollo forbids the Battiads 
even to aim at” This oracle wqs doubtless told to Herodotus by 
Kyrensan informants when he visited their city after the final 
deposition of the Battiad princes, which took place in the person 
of the fourth Arkesilaus, between 400-450 n.c.; the invasion of 
Kyrene by Arkesilaus the Third, sixth prince of the Battiad race, 
to which the oracle professed to refer, having occurred about 
530, B.c. The words placed in the mouth of the priestess doubtless 
date from the later of these two periods, and afford a specimen of 
the way in which pretended prophecies are not only made up by 
ante-dating after-knowledge, but are also so contrived as to serve 
a present purpose; (or the distinct prohibition of the god “ not 
even to aim at a longer lineage thaiv eight Battiad princes,” seems 
plainly intended to deter the partisans oil the dethroned family 
from endesllturing to reinstate them. 

Arkesilaus the Third, to whom this prophecj purports to have 
been addressed, returned with his mother Pheretime and vioienwj. 

’ . Tr >. A TT KyrSnS 

his array of new colonists to Kyrene. xic was strong umtoArke. 
enough to carry all before him—to expel some oi nis Third, 
chief opponents and seize upon others, whom he sent to Cyprus to 

‘ Herodot. iv. ^63. juiv r4ir- I irXtW fitvTc$ ro^ov oi/Zi irttpMCat va- 

ff*fat3dTTovs,Kai*ApK(ai\iats r4<r<T«pas, j paivUt.* 
i/fMV ^a(rtXfv(iy Kvoitvijr 
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be destroyed,; though the vessels were driven out of their course 
by storms to the peninsula oi Knidus, whele the inhabitants 
rescued the prisoners and tent them to Thera. Other Kyrenmans, 
•oppq^d to the Battiads, took refuse in a lofty private tower, the 
property of Aglomachus, wherein, Arkesilaus caused them all to be 
burnt, heaping wood around and setting it on fire. ■ But after this 
career of triumplf and revenge, he became conscious that he had 
'departed from the mildness enjoined to him by the oracle, and 
wmght to avoid ftie phnishinent which it had threatened by 
retiring from Kyrene. At any rate he departed from Kyrene to 
Barka, to the residence of the Barkpan prince his kinsman Alazir, 
whose daughter he had married. But he found in Barka some of 
the unfortunate men wljo had fled from Kyrene to escape him. 
These exiles, aided by a few Barkmans, watched for a suitable 
moment to assail him in the market-placa, <ind slew him together 
with his kinsman the prince Alazir.' 

The victorj of Arkesilaus at Kyrene, and his assassination at 
Arkesiiara Bailta, are doubtless real facts. But they seem to have 
SSmiSon been compressed together and incorrectly coloured, in 
order to give to the death of the Kyrenman prince the 
tain. appearance of a divine judgement. For the reign of 
Arkesilaus cannot have been very short, since events of the utmost 
importance occurred within it. The Persians under Kambyses 
conquered Egypt, and both the Kyrensean and the Barkman prince 
sent to Memphis to make their submission to the conqueror- 
offering presents and imposing upon themselves an annual tribute. 
These presents of the Kyrenmans, 500 minm of silver, were con¬ 
sidered by Kambyses so contemptibly small, that he took hold of 
them at once and threw them among his soldiers. And at the 
moment when Arkesilaus died, Aryandes, the Persian satrap after 
the death of Kambyses, is found established in Egypt.* 

During the absence of Arkesilaus at Barkj, his mother Phere- 
11.0.511-513. time lv»d acted as regent,* taking her place at the dis- 
Pentan ei- cussions in t|e senate. But wh'se his death took place, 
^pt“ and the feeling against the Battiads mai<fested itself 
^rlca— strongly,at Barka, she did not feel powerful enough to 
uSiherrf put it down, and went,to Egypt to solicit aid from 
ArkMiUM. Aryandes. The satrap, being made to, believe that 
Arkesilaus had met his death in consequence of steady devotion to 
the Persians, sent a herald to Barka to demand the men who had 
slain him. The Barkieans assumed the collective fesponsibility of 
* Herodot. iv. 163-1(34. * * Herodot. iii. 13; iv. 165-166. ' 
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the act, saying that he had d«ne them injuries both numerous and 
severe—a farther proof that his rgign citnilot have been very short. 
On receiving this reply, the 'satrap knniediately despatched a 
powerful Persian armament, Ijind-force as well as sea-force, iij 
fulfilment of the designs of Pheretime against Barka. They 
besieged the town for nine montlis, trying to storm, to batter, and 
to Undermine the walls;' but their efforts wer» vaSn, and it Wiis 
taken at last only by an act of the grossest perfidy. Prctendiiigi 
to relinquish the attempt in despair, the PenSdh general conclude^ 
a treaty with the Barkmans, wherein it wa% stipulated that the 
latter should continue to pay? tribute to the Great King, but that 
the army should retire without farther hostilities: “ I swear it 
(said the Persian general), and my oath shall hold good, as long 
as this earth shall keep its place.” But the spot on which the 
oaths were exchangetk jjad been fraudulently prepared: a ditch 
had been excavated and covered with hurdles, upon which ag®n a 
surface of earth had been laid. *Thc Barfc’eans, confiding in the 
oath, and overjoyed at their liberation, immediatery opened their 
gates and relaxed their guard ; while the Persians, breaking down 
the hurdles and letting fall the superimposed earth, so that they 
might comply with the letter of their oath, assaulted the city and 
took it without difficulty. 

Miserable was the fate which thcrctimc had in reserve for these 
entrapped prisoners. She crucified the chief opponents 
of herself and her late son around the walls, on which 
were also affixed the breast's of their wives: then, with Hiereiims. 
the exception of such of the inhabitants as were Battiads and no¬ 
way concerned in the death of Arkesilaus, she consigned the rest 
to slavery in Persia. They were earried away captive into the 
Persian empire, whore Darius .assigned to them^a village in Baktria 
as their place of abode, which still bore the n.irac of Barka, even 
in the days of Hero^Jotus. 

During the course of thi^ expedition, it appears, the Persian 
army adwinccd as far 'as Hesperidcs, an| reduced many of the 
Liby.an tribes to subjection. These, together with Kyrcnc and 
Barka,'figure afterwards among the tributories and auxiliaries of 
Xerxes in his expedition against Greece, ffnd when the army 
returned to EgypC by order of Ariandes, they were half inclined 
to seize Kyrenc itself in their way, though the opportunity was 
missed and the purpos? left unaccomplislied.* 

• * 

* Polyaenus (Strateg. vii. 28) gives a I this of Ilefttdotus. 
nlfrrativem many respects diffoi-eut from j * Ilerodot. iv. 203, 20-i. 
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Pheretime accompanied the retreating army to Egypt, where 
she died shortly of a l(jMsome disease, consumed by worms; thus 
showing (says Herodotus*') that excessive cruelty in revenge 
.brings down upon men the displtosurc of the gods.” It will be 
recollected that in the veins of this savage woman the Libyan 
blood was intermixed with the Grecian. In Greece Proper, political 
enmity kills—butJ* seldom,, if ever, mutilates—or sheds the blood 
t of women. 

^ We thus leave‘Kyrefce and Barka again subject to Battiad 
Balias the P™®®®, 3^ the Same time that they are tributaries of 

ATefiaua* Another Battus pnd another Arkesilaus have to 

the tatiii intervene before the glass of this worthless dynasty is run 
iinction of out, between 460-450 b.c. I shall not at present carry 
the reader’s attention to this last Arkesilaus, who stands 
honoured by two chariot victaries in Greece, and two 
finl^odes of Pindar. 

The victory of the third Arkesilaus, and the restoration of the 
coMUiation Battiads, broke up the equitable constitution established 

ofDcmOnax , 7-v a ti* • 1 1 ‘r. • • *1 

not durable, by Uemonax. xlis triple classincation into tribes must 
have been completely remodelled, though we do not know how; 
for the number of new colonists whom Arkesilaus introduced must 
have necessitated a fresh distribution of land, and it is extremely 
doubtful whether the relation of the Therman class of citizens with 
their Periceki, as established by Demonax, still continued to sub¬ 
sist. It is necessary to notice this fact, because the arrangements 
of Demonax are spoken of by some authors as if they formed the 
permanent constitution of Kyrche; whereas they cannot have 
outlived the restoration of the Battiads, nor can - they even have 
been revived after that dynasty was finally expelled, since the 
number of new citizens and the large change of property, intro¬ 
duced by Arkesilaus the Third, would render them inapplicable to 
the subsequent city. . , 


* Hoi’odot. iv. 205. . 
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' CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PAN-HELLENIC FESTIVALS-OLYMPIC, PYTHIAN, NEMEAN, 
AND ISTHMIAN. 

In the preceding chapters I have been undemthe necessity of pre¬ 
senting to the reader a picture altogether incoherent and destitute 
of central effect. I have specified brieffy each of the two or three 
hundred towns which agreed in bearing the Hellenic name, and 
recounted its birth and early life, as far as oim evidence goes—but 
without being able to point out any action and reaction, exploits or 
sufferings, prosperity or misfortunj, glory or disgrace, common to 
all. To a great degree, this is a characteristic inseparable wanut 
from the history of Greece from its beginning to its'fend; Sw'KJ'* 
for the only political unity which it ever receives, is the 
melancholy unity of suljjection under all-conquering 
Rome. Nothing short of force will efface in the mind of a free 
Greek the idea of his city as an.autonomous and separate organi- 
zatioa The village is a fraction, but the city is an unit,—and the 
highest of all political units, not admitting of being consolidated 
with others into a ten or a hundred, to the sacrifice of its own 
separate and individual mark. Such is the character of the race, 
both in their primitive country and in their colonial settlements— 
in their early as well as in their late history—splitting by natural 
fracture into a multitude of self-administering, indivisible, cities. 
But that which marks the early historical periqd before Peisistratus, 
and which impresses upon it an incoherence at once so fatiguing 
and so irremediably is, that as yet no causq^ have arisen to coun¬ 
teract this political isolation. Each cit^, whettier progressive or 
stationary, prudent or adventurous, turbalent or tranquil, follows 
out it^ own thread of existence, having no partnership or common 
purposes with the rest, nor being yet constrained into any active 
communion with them by extraneous forces. *In like manner, the 
races which on every side surround the Hellenic world appear 
distinct and unconnected, not yet taken up into any co-operating 
mass or system. 

Contemporaneously with the accession qf Peisistratus, this state 
bf things becomes altered both in anB out of Hellas—the former 
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as a consequence of the latter. For at that time begins the 
formation of*^ the greal^lPeraian ampire, which absorbs into itself 
not only- Upper Asia and Asia Minor, but also Phenicia, Egypt, 
Xhrace, Macedonia, and a consitferable number of the ^Grecian 
cities themselves; while the comm^on danger, from this vast aggre¬ 
gate, threatening the greater states of Greece Proper, drives them, 
in spite of great r^uctance and jealousy, into active union. lichee 
■Now cauKs arises a new impulse, counterworking the natural tendency 
f«cmir*aiIlon to politicaf isolation in the Hellenic cities, and centralising 
MO «'.o,-no their proceedings to a certain extent for the two centuries 
tetw™nT 76 succeeding 560 b.c. ; Athens and Sparta both availing 
themselves of the centralising tendencies which had grown 
Thnoyduso. Q^t of Persian war. But during the interval between 
776-560 B.C., no such tendency can be traced even in commence¬ 
ment, nor any constraining force calculated to bring it about. 
Even Thucydides, as we may see by his excellent preface, knew of 
nothing during these two centuries except separate city-politics and 
occasional wars between neighbours. The only event, according 
to him, in which any considerable number of Grecian cities were 
jointly concerned, was the war between Chalkis and Eretria, the 
date of which we do not know. In that war, several cities took 
part as allies ; Samos, among otljers, with Eretria—Miletus with 
Chalkis:' how far the alliances of either may have extended, we 
have no evidence to inform us, but the presumption is that no 
great number of Grecian cities was comprehended in them. Such 
as it was, however, this war between Chalkis and Eretria was the 
nearest approach, and the only approach, to a Pan-IIellenic pro¬ 
ceeding, which Thucydides indicates between the Trojaq||nd the 
Persian wars. Both he and Herodotus present this eai^ period 
only by way of preface and contrast to that which follows—when 
the Pan-Hellenic spirit and tendencies, though never at any time 
predominant, yet coupted for a powerful element in history, and 
sensibly modihed.the universal instinct of city-isolation. They tell 
us little about it, eithci because they could find no trustworthy 
informants, or because there was nothing in it to captivpte the 
imagination in the pme manner as the Persian or the Pelopon¬ 
nesian wars. From whatever cause their silence arises, it is deeply 
to be regretted, since the phenomena of the two centuries from 
776-560 B.C., though not susceptible of any central grouping, must 
have presented the most .instructive matter for study, had they 
been preserved. In mj period of history have there ever been 
Thucyd. i. 15. 
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formed a greater number t? new political communities, under 
much variety of circumstances, personal' aS^ well as local. A few 
chronicles, however destitute o’f philosaphy, reporting the exact 
march of some of these colonies from their commencement—amidst, 
all'tlie difficulties attendant on amalgamation with strange nafives, 
as well as oiv a fresh distribution of land—would have added 
greatly to our knowledge both of Greek character and Greek 
social existence. 

Taking the two centuries now under r9vievfr,*then, it will appeay 
that there is not only no growing political m»ty among rn,™iiig 
the Grecian states, but a tendency even to the contrary— !« wiilaous. 
to dissemination and mutual estrangement. Not so, 
however, in regard to the other feelings of unity capable 
of subsisting between men who acknowledge no common political 
authority—sympathies .founded on common religion, language, 
belief of race, legends, tastes and customs, intellectual appetencies, 
sense of pro])ortion anil artistic excellence, recreative enjoyments, 
&c. On all these points, the manifeetations of Hellenic unity be¬ 
come more and more pronounced and comprehensive, in spite of 
increased political dissemination, throughout the same period. 
The breadth of common sentiment and sympathy between Greek 
and Greek, together with the conception of multitudinous periodical 
meetings as an indispensable portion of existence, appears decidedly 
greater in 560 ii.c. than it had been a century before. It was 
fostered by the increased conviction of the sujreriority of Greeks as 
compared with foreigners—a conviction gradually more and more 
justified as Grecian art and intellect improved, and as the survey 
of foreig|i countries became extended—as well as by the many new 
efforts of men of genius in the field of music, poetry, statuary, and 
architecture; each of whom touched chords o^ feeling, belonging 
to other Greeks hardly less than to his own peculiar city. At the 
same time, the, life pf each peculiar city cojitinues distinct, and 
oven gathers to itself a greafeV abundanc^ of facts and internal 
interests ;,so that during the two centuries now under review there 
was in the mind of every Greek an increase both of the city-feeling 
and of the Pan-Hellenic feeling, but on the other liand a decline 
of the old sentiment of separate race—Doric, Ionic, Aiolic. 

I have already, in my former volume, touched upon the many- 
sided character of the Grecian religion, entering as it Redprocnl 
did into all the enmyments and sufferings, .the hopes and Scittes™ 
fears, the affedions and antipathies of the.peojde—not toiwlRf 
siaiply imposing restraints and obligatioil^, but protecting, 
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multiplying and diversifying all the«^ial pleasures and all the 
decorations o? existence.* Each qity and even each village had its 
peculiar religious festivals,* wherein'the sacrifices to the gods were 
usually followed by public recrestfions of one kind or other— 
by feasting on the victims, processional marches, singing aftd 
dancing, or competition in strong and active exercises. The 
festival was originally local, but friendship or communion of race 
•was shown by inviting others, non-residents, to partake in its at¬ 
tractions. In the fcaSie af a colony and its metropolis, it was a 
frequent practiw th^t citizens of the metropolis were honoure(r 
with a privileged scat at the festivals of the colony, or that one of 
their number was presented with tfie first taste of the sacrificial 
victim.' Reciprocal frequentation of religious festivals was thus 
the standing evidence of friendship and fraternity among cities not 
politically united. That it must have eji^ed to a certain degree 
from the earliest days, there can be no reasonable doubt; though 
in Homer and Hesiod we fintl only the celebration of funeral 
games, by a chief at his owe private expense, in honour of his 
deceased father or friend—with all the accompanying recreations, 
however, of a public festival, and with strabgers not only present, 
but also contending for valuable prices.® Passing to historical 
Greece during the seventh century n.c., we find evidence of two 
festivals, even then very considerable, and frequented by Greeks 
from many different cities and districts—the festival at Delos, in 
honour of Apollo, the great place of meeting for lonians through¬ 
out the iEgcan—and the Olympic games. 

The Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, which must be placed 
earlier than 600 n.o., dwells with emphasis on the splendour of the 
£W«°‘ festival, unrivalled throughout Greece, as it 

Rim appear, during all the first period of this history, 
itsdMiiDo. for wealth, finery of attire, and variety of exhibitions as 
well in poetical genius as in bodily, activity "—equalling probably 
' at that time, if not surp^sing, the Olympic games. ‘The complete 
and undiminisheS grandeur of this Delian 'Tan-Ionic festival is one 
of our chief marks of the first period of Grecian history, before the 
comparative prostration of the Ionic Greeks through thd rise of 

' Thucyd. L 26. hee the tale iu deputation) periodically sent by the 
Pausaniaa (v. 25, 1) of the ancient AJheniane to Deloa, see Plutarch, Niciaa, 
chorus sent annually from MeasSnS iu o. 3; Plato, Phtedon, c. 1. p. 58. Com- 
Sicily across the strait to Khegium, to a pare also Strabo, ix. p. 419, on the 
local festival of the Khegiau^—thirty- general aulgect. 
five boys with a chorus-maetCr and a * Homer, Iliad, xi. 879. xiiii. 679; 
flute-player: on one unfortunate occa- Hesiod, 0pp. Hi! 65U 
sion, all of them perished' in grossing. * Homer. Hymn. Apoll. 150; Thu- 
For the Thfiory (or solemn' religious cyd. iii. 104. v 
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Persia. It was celebrated pepodically In every fourth year, to the 
honour of Apollo,and Artemis. , Mor«o*r it was^distinguished 
from the Olympic games by tw6 circumstances both deserving of 
notice—first, by including solenip matches not only of gymnastic,, 
but also (Jf musical and poetical excellence, whereas the latter’had 
no place at OJympia; secondly, 6y the admission of men, women 
and, children indiscriminately as spectators, whc»ea? women were 
formally excluded from the Olympic ceremony.' Such exclusion . 
may have depended in part on the inland ^ituStlbn of Olympia, less 
e u'ily approachable by females than the island,of Delos ; but even 
making allowance for this circumstance, both the one distinction 
and the other mark the rougher character of the Aftolo-Dorians in 
Peloponnesus. The Delian festival, which greatly dwindled away 
during the subjection of the Asiatic and ibsular Greeks to Persia, 
was revived afterwards^bj Athens during the period of her empire, 
whtMi she was seeking in every way to strengthen her central 
a.scendency in the yEgean. But tlfough it continued to be osten¬ 
tatiously celebrated under her management, it never regained that 
commanding sanctity and crowded frequentation which we find 
attested in the Ilomcrit! Hymn to Apollo for its earlier period. 

N'ery different was the *fate of the Olympic festival—on the 
banks of the Alpheius® in Peloponnesus, near the old oiympfc 
oracular temple of the Olympian Zeus—which not only 
grew up unilHerruptcdly from small beginnings to the 
maximum of Pan-Hellenic importance, but even preserved 
its crowds of visitors and its celebrity for many centuries after the 
extinction of Greek freedom, and only received its final abolition, 
after more than 1100 years of continuance, from th? decree of the 
Christian emperor Theodosius in 394 a.d. I have already re¬ 
counted in the preceding volume of this Ilistorj^ the attempt made 
by Pheidon, despot of Argos, to restore to the Pisatans, or to 
acquire for himself, the administration of this festival—an event 
which proves the importance of the festivi^ in Pejoponnesus, even 
so early ^ 740 B.c. At that time, and for some years afterwards, 
it seems to have been frequented chiefly, if not exclusively, by the 
neighbdhring inhabitants of Central and Western Peloponnesus— 
Spartans, Messenians, Arkadians, Triphylians,* Pisatans, Eleians, 
and Achseans"—and it forms*an important link connecting the 


‘ Pausaa. v. 6, 5; iSlian, N. H. x. 1; 
Thucyd. iii. 104. When Enhasus, and 
the festival called Ephesia, bad become 
the great place d loflic meeting, the 
presence of women waa still continued 
(IHonys. Hal. A. R. iv. *25). 


* Strabo, viii. p. 353; Pindar, Olymp. 
viii. 2; Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 7, 2; iii. 
2 , 22 , 

3 See K. F. Hermann, I.^hrbuch der 
Orieeb^hefl Staats>Alterthdmer, sect 
10 . 
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jEtolo-Eleians, and their priTileges.as Agonothets, to solemnise 
and preside*'o^er. it, wilh* Spartp. From the year 720 B.C., we 
trace positive evidences*'of the grEftlual presence of more distant 
jUrceks—Corinthians, Megarians, JkEOtians, Athenians, and even 
Smy^Timans from Asia. We observe also other proofs of growing 
importance, in the increased number and variety of matches 
exhibited to ftie spectators, and in the substitution of the simple 
. crown of olive, an honorary reward, in place of t^ more sub¬ 
stantial present which the Olympic festival and all other Grecian 
festivals began by inferring upon the victor. The humble con¬ 
stitution of the Olympic games presented originally nothing more 
than a match of runners in the measured course called the Stadium. 
A continuous series of the victorious runners was formally inscribed 
and preserveckby theEleians, beginning with Korcebus in 776 b.c., 
and was made to serve by chronological,inquirers from the third 
century B.c. downwards, as a means of measuring the chronological 
sequence of Grecian events. It was on the occasion of the seventh 
Olympiad after Kormbus that Daiklcs the Messenian first received 
for his victory in the stadium no farther recompense than a wreath 
from the sacred olive-tree near Olympia:' the honour of being 
proclaimed victor was found sufficient, without any pecuniary addi¬ 
tion. But until the fourteenth Olympiad (724 b.c.) there was 
no other match for the spectators to witness besides that of simple 
runners in the stadium. On that occasion a seconcf^acc was first 
introduced, of runners in the double stadium, or up and down the 
ThetrKni. course. In tlic noxt or fifteenth Olympiad (720 n.c.) 
v4-iiew a third match, the long course for runners, or several 

troduced. timcs Up aud dowii the stadium. There were thus 
three races—the simple Stadium, the double Stadium or Diaulos, 
and the long coursp or Dolichos, all for runners—which continued 
without addition until the eighteenth Olympiad, when the wrest¬ 
ling-match aud the complicated Pentathlon (including jumping, 
running, the quoit, thej javelin, and wrestling) were botli added. 
A farther novelty appears in the twenty-thfrd Olympiad (688 b.c.), 
the boxing-match; and another still more important in the twenty- 
fifth (680 B.C.), the chariot with four full-grown horsek This 
last-mentioned addition is deserving of special notice, not merely 
as it diversified the scene by the infroduction of horses, but also as 

‘ Dionys. Halikarn. Ant. Rom. i. 71; they took Ao themselves as competitora^ 
Phlegon, Do Olympiad, p. 1^' For an not for money, but for glory, see Hero* 
illustration of the stress laid by the dot. viii. 2(>. C^mpai'e the Scholia on 
Greeks on the purely honoVaryj.reward8 Pindar, Nem. and Isthm. Argument, p. 
of Olympia, and on the ere^ which j 425-514, ed. Bo^kh. 
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It brought in a totally new of competitors—rich men and 
women, who pose^sed the finest horses‘and could hire the most 
skilful drivers, without any personal sup^ority or power of bodily 
display in themselves.' The pi;odigious exhibition of wealth in 
which thef chariot proprietors indulged, is not only an evidemfe of 
growing importance in the Olympic games, but also served 
materially to increase that importance and to heightSn the interest 
of spectators. Two farther matches were added in the thirty- 
third Olympiad (648 b.c.) —the Pankratjpn, boxing and wrest¬ 
ling conjoined,* with the hand unarmed or divested of that hard 
leather cestus* worn by the pugilist, which rendered the blow,^f 
the latter more terrible, but af the same time prevented him from' 
grasping or keeping hold of his adversary—and the single race¬ 
horse. Many other novelties were introdilced one after the other, 
which it is unnecessary ^fully do enumerate—the race between men 
clothed in full panoply and bearing each his shield—the different 
matches between boys, analogous* to those between full-grown 
men, and between colts of the same pature as between full-grown 
horses. At the maximum of its attraction the Olympic solemnity 
occupied five days, but Until the seventy-seventh Olym^ad, all the 
various matches had been cdinpressed into one—beginning at day¬ 
break and not always closing before dark.* The seventy-seventh 
Olympiad follows immediately afffir the successful expulsion of the 
Persian irivadtrs from Greece, when the Pan-IIellenic feeling had 
been keenly stimulated by resistance to a common enemy; and we 


‘ See the sentiment of Agosilaus, 
somewhat contemptuous, respecting the 
cbariut-raco, as described by Xenophon 
(Agesilaus, ix. 6): the general feeling 
of Greece, however, is more in oonfonnity 
with what Thucydides (vi. 16) puts into 
the mouth of AlkibiadSs, and Xenophon 
into that of Simonides (Xenophon, H iero, 
xi. 5). The great respec^attached to a 
family whtoh had gained chariot vioto* 
nes 18 amply attested: see^flerodot, 
Ti. 35, 36,^103, oixfit T<dp«nr<i» 

—and vi. 70, about Demaratus 
lung of Sparta. 

* Antholog. Ihdatin. lx. 588; vol. ii. 
p. 299, Jacobs. 

* The original Greek word, for tlf's 

covering (wUch surrounded the middle 
hand end upper portion of the fingers, 
leaving both the ends of ^he fingers 
mid the thumb exposed) was ijiis, the 
word for a thongs stAp; or whip, of 
leather: the special word seems 

to «have been afterwards introduced 

VOL. Ill, 


(Hesyebius, v. 'Ijuds): see Homer, Iliad, 
xxiii. 686, Cestus, or^ Caestus, is the 
Latin word (Virg. iEn. v. 404): the 
Greek word Keerroj is an adjective an¬ 
nexed to i/iiis — K€iTThv —iroX^- 

K€iTTos l/ids (lljpd, xiv. 214. iii. 371). 
See Pausan. viii. 40, 3, for the de¬ 
scription of the incident which caused 
an alteration ^n this hand-covering at 
the Nemean games: ultimately it waa 
still fartbe^' hordeiftd by the addition 
of iron. 

* ‘AitKvv Ttfifctp-^povs afjUkXat —Pin* 
dar, Olymp. v. 6: compare Schol. ad 
Pindar, Olymp. iii. 33. 

See the foots ftspecting the Olyiopio 
Agdn collected by Corsini (Lisaerta-' 
tiones Agonistiese, Dissert, i. sect. 8, 9, 
10), and still more amply set forth, 
vdth a valuable comnientwry, by Krause 
(Oly'mpii^ Oder Darstellung der grossen 
Olympischen Spiele, Wien 1838, sect, 
8-1J especially). 


f 
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may easily conceive that this was a suitable moment for impartmg' 
additional dignity to tlK chief i^tional festivals 

We are thus enab\ed« partWly to trace the steps whereby,, 
• oiyns*! during the two centuries succeeding 776 b.c., the festival 
Sni which* Olympic Zeus in the Pisatid gradually passed 

punntvom from a lo^ to a nafional character, aqd acquired an 
Pas-Heitanio attfectsve foroc capable of bringing together into tem¬ 
porary union the dispersed fragments of Hellas, from 
Marseilles to TreWiond, In this important function it did not 
long stand alone. , During the sixth century B.c., three other 
feetivals, at first local, became successively nationalised—the 
Pythia near Delphi, the Isthmia near Corinth, the Nemea near 
Kleon®, between Sikyfin and Argos. 

In regard to the Pythian festival, we find a short notice of the 
Pythian particular incidents and indmdpals by whom its recon- 
SS'vai? stitution and enlargement were brought about—a notice 
the more interesting, inasmuch as these very incidents are them¬ 
selves a mauifestation of something like Pan-Hellenic patriotism, 
standing ^Imost alone in an age which presents little else in 
operation except distinct city-interests. 'At the time when the 
Early «iai« Homeric Hymn to the Delphinian Apollo was composed 
Delphi (probably in the seventh century B.c.), the Pythian festival 
had as yet acquired little eminence. The rich and holy temple of 
Apollo was then purely oracular, established for the purpose of 
communicating to pious inquirers “ the counsels of the Immortals.” 
Multitudes of visitors came to consult it, aS well as to sacrifice 


wctims and to'deposit costly offerings; but while the god delighted 
in the sound of the harp as an accompaniment to the singing of 
Pssans, he was by no means anxious to encourage horse-races and 
chariot-races in {he neighbourhood. Nay, this psalmist con¬ 
siders that the noise of horses would be “ a nuisance,”—the 
drinking of mules a desecration to the saerpd fountains—and the 
ostentatipn of ^fine-bqilt chariots •objectionable,' as tending to 
divert the attention of spectators away from the great {emple and 
its wealth. Prom such inconveniences the god was protected by 
placing his sanctuary “ in the rocky Pytho”—a rugged affd uneven 
recess, of no gheat dimensions,^ embosomed in the southern 


' Ham. Hymn, .ipall. 262 . 
cr* «Ul KTVt^ (tnrwv 
r' iftAv iarh 
*£>>#« nt ay$puvwv /3ovA^0vnu 

Imr, . ‘ , 

ft ml tni)>X iftim. 


Also V. 288'*394. 'yviiAati' ixh riMH^troto 
—484. 6iri »Twxl Hopi'^troio—ftndap, 
Pyth. 90. nv9w»'o$ itf — 

Strabo, ix. 418. 

<*c«r/K>€(84s>tH^Uod^n^.£thiop. ii. 26: 
compare Will. Ootte, Dea Ddp^ehe 
Orakel (L^ipag 1889), p, 39-42. , 
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declivity of Parnassus, and abont 2000 feet above the Ipvel of the 
sea, while (he topmost Parnassian semmits roach a height of near 
8000 feet The situation was extremel/ imposing, but unsuited 
by nature^for the congregation “Of any considerable number«of 
spectators—altogether impracticable for chariot-races—and only 
rendered practicable by later art and outlay for the thgatre as well 
as fof the stadium; the original stadium, when ftrst established, 
was placed in the plain beneath. Such a gi^ furnished little’ 
means of subsistence, but the sacrifices ahd presents of visitors 
enabled the ministers of the temple to live ii? abundance,' and 
gathered together by degrees a pillage around it. 

Sear the sanctuary of Pytho, and about the same altitude, was 
situated the ancient Phokian town of Kris^ on a pro- Phokinn 
jecting spur of Parnassus—overhung above by the line Kriim. 
of rocky precipice called»tiie Phmdriades, and itself overhanging 
below the deep ravine through which,flows the .river Pleistus. On 
the other side of this river rises the steep mountain Kirphis, 
which projects southward into the Corinthian Gulf—the river 
reaching that gulf through the broad Krissman, or Eirrhaean, 
plain, which stretches westward nearly to the Lokrian town of 
Amphissa; a plain for the most part fertile' and productive, though 
least so in its eastern part immediately under the Kirphis, where 
the seaport Kirrha was placed." The temple, the oracle, and the 

^ Betftol fj! r’ ever existed except the seaport (x. 37, 

says Ion (in Euripidds, Ion, 334) 4). Mannert (Geo^. Gr. mm, Tiii. p. 
the slave of Apollo, and the vei^r of 148) follows Strabo, and represents them 
his Delphian temple, who waters it from as different. 

the Italian spring, sweeps it with I consider the latter to be the correct 
laurel boughs, and keeps off with his opinion; upon the grounds, and partly 
bow and arrows the obtrusive birds also on the careful topo^phical ex- 
(Ion, 105, 143, 154). Whoever reads amination, of Bro^ssor Ulrichs, who 
the description of Professor Ulrichs gives an excellent acoount of the whole 
(Reisen und Forschungen in Oriechen* scenery of Delphi (Reison und Forsch* 
land, ch. 7. p. 110) ae^ that the ungen in Oriechenlond, Bremen 1840, 
birds—eagles, vultures, and crows—are chapters I, 2, 3). * The ruins described 
quite numerous enough to have been by him on the^igh ground near Kastri, 
exceedingly troublesome. The *whole cmled the Foriy S^ts, may fairly bo 
play of Ion conveys a lively idea of considered as the ruins of Krissa; the 
the Delphiaq, temple and its scenery, ruins of Kirrha are on the sea>shore 
with which Euripides was doubtless nem* the mouth of the Pleistus. The 
familim*. plain beneath mig9t without impro- 

* There is considerable perplex!^ inriety be called either the Kriaseean or 
respecting Krissa and Kirrha, and it the Kirrhacan plain (Herodot. viii. 32; 
stiU remains a quMtion among scholars Strabo, ix. p. 419). Though Strabo 
whether the two names denqte the was right in distin^ishing Krissa ftrom 
Same place, or different plae^; the Kirrha, and 'right also in the p<»ition 
former is the opinion of 0. Hiillen of the latter under Kirphis, he con- 
(Orchomenos, p. 495). Strabo distin- ceived incorreolily the kitue^ion of 
giiisbcp the two, Pausanise identifies Krissa ; aiM his repr^ntation that 
them, conceiving no other town to have these were two wars—in the first of 

E 2 
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■wealtli of Pytho, belqpg to the v*y earliest periods of Grecian 
antiquity. But tbs' actennial •sqjemnity in honour of the god 
included at first no other competition except that of bards, who 
saag each a paean with the harpf It has been already mentioned, 
in my preceding volume, that tl^ Amphiktyonic assembly helrf one 
of its half-y«arly meetings near the temple of Pytho, the other at 
Thermopyl®. • 

In those early^tjpies when the Homeric Hymn to Apollo was 
th^ town of Krissa appears to have been great 
•Krtaa, and powerful, possessing all the broad plain between 
'Parnassus, Kirphis, and the gulf, which latter it gave its name 
—and possessing also, what was a property not less valuable, the 
adjoining sanctuary of Pytho itself, which the Hymn identifies 
with Krissa, not indicating Delphi as a separate place. The 
Krissmang doubtless derived great profits from the number of 
visitors who came to visit Delphi, both by-land and by sea, and 
Kirrha was originally only the name for their seaport. Gradually, 
however, the port appears* to have grown in importance at the 
expense of the town, just as Apollonig, and Ptolemais came to 
equtd Kyrcne and Barka, and as Plymouth Dock has swelled into 
Devonport; while at the same time the sanctuary of Pytho with 
its administrators expanded into the town of Delphi, and came to 
claim an independent existence of its own. The original relations 
between Krissa, Kirrha, and Delphi, were in this manner at length 
OTOwih of subverted, the first declining and the two latter rising. 
Kirrha- Ihc IvrissaBans found themselves dispossessed of the 

decline of . . v i . -i ^ 

Krissa. management ot the temple, which passed to the Del- 
phians; as well as of the profits arising from the visitors, whose 
disbursements went to enrich the inhabitants of Kirrha. Krissa 
was a primitivercity of the Phokian name, and could boast of a 
place as such in the Homeric Catalogue, so that her loss of 
importance was not likely to be^ quietly endured. Moreover, in 
addition to the ahfiVe facts, already ^sufficient in themselves as 
. seeds of quarrel, we are -told that the Kirrhmans mbused their 
position as masters of the avenue to the temple by sea^and levied 

which, Kirrha was destroyed by tha,] passages, K^os, KllSaeiy (Pyth. 
Knasjeans, while in the seconfl, Krissa lii. 33, tu. 14, Tiii. 26, x, 24, xi. 20) 
itself ww conquered by the Amphik- renders it almost cei-tain that the two 
tyona~i8 not confirmed by any other names belong to different places, and 
; are nof merely two different namU for 

^ The mere circumstance that Pindar the same ploce; the poet could not in 
gives us in three separate passages,- this case have any metrical reason for 
KpwaToif, Kpiffalois (lath ii. 26; varying the denomination, as the metre 
Pyth. V, 49, vi. 18), and in five either of the two words is similar,. * 
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exorbitant tolk on the visitor* who landed there—a number con¬ 
stantly increasing from the multiplicatioli of the transmarine 
colonies, and from the prosperity of those in Italy and Sicily. 
Besides such offence against the«general Grecian public, they Jiad 
also'incurred the enmity of their Phokian* neighbours by outrages 
upon women, Phokian as well as Argeian, who were returning 
from* the temple.* . ’ 

Thus stood the case, apparently, about 595 b.c., when the 
Amphiktyonic meeting interfered—eithei* pronTpted by iMotoM 
the Phokians, or perhaps on their own spontaneous im- KiJrtomj • 
pulse, out of regard to the tenjple—to punish the Kirr- 
heeans. After a war of ten years, the first Sacred 'War 
in Greece, this object was completely accomplished, by a joint 
force of Thessalians under Eurylochus, Sikyonians under Kleis- 
thencs, and Athenians uadcr Alkmmon; the Athenian Solon being 
the person who originated and e^jforced in the Amphiktyonic 
council the proposition of interference. Kirrha appears to have 
made a strenuous resistance, until its* supplies from the sea were 
intercepted by the naval force of the Sikyonian Kleisthenes. 
Even after the town was takep, its inhabitants defended themselves 
for some time on the heights of Kirphis.^ At length, however, 
they were thoroughly subdued. Tjieir town was destroyed, or left 
to subsist merely as a landing-place; while the whole adjoining 
plain was consecrated to the Delphian god, whose domains thus 
touched the sea. Under this sentence, pronounced by the reli¬ 
gious feeling of Greece, and sanctified by a solemn oath publicly ' 
sworil and inscribed at Delphi, the land was condemned to remain 
untilled and unplanted, without any species of human care, and 
serving only for the pasturage of cattle. The latter circumstance 
was convenient to the temple, inasmuch as it furgished abundance 
of victims for the pilgrims Vho landed and came to sacrifice—for 
without preliminary sacrifice no man could cpnsult the oracle ;* 
while the entire prohibition of tillage wav the pnly means of 
obviating the growth of another troublesome neighbour on the sea- 


‘ Athensdiis, xiii. p. 560 ; .^schinSs Bia Orchomenoa, p. 496); Harpokr^w 
cent. Kteaiphont. c. 36. p. 406; Strabo, tion, v. Kpav7aAA^%u. 
ix. p. 418. Of the Akragallid», or, ’ Schol. ad Pindar. P^th. Introduot.} 
Kraugallid®, whom .fischin^a mentions Schol. ad Pindar. Nem. u. 3; Plutaroh, 
along with the Kirrhscaus as another Solon, c. 11; Pausan. ii. 9, 6. pau* 
impious race who dwelt in the neigh* sanlas (x. 37, 4) and Polyseniui (Stra« 
bourhood of the god—and were teg. iii. 6) relate a stratagem of Solon/ 
overthrown along with tl# Kirrhaeans— or of E^lochus, to poison the water 
we have no fe^hei^ information. 0. of the KiiThm^ withhellebore^ 
Uiiller's conjecture would identify them ^ Euripk lon^ 230. 
with’ the Dryopes (Dorians, i. 2. 5, and 
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board. The ruin of Kirrha in this war is cerUun: though tie 
necessity of a harbplir* for visitors arriviug -by sea, led to die 
gradual revival of- the town, upob a bumbler scale of pretension. 
But the fate of Krissa is not so iBlear, nor do we know whether it 
■was destroyed, or left Subsisting in a position of inferiority Vith 
regard to Delphi. ■ From this time forward, however, the Delphian 
community appear as substantive and '^autonomous, ezereising 
in their own right the management of the temple; though we shall 
find, on more th4n‘ one occasion, that the Phokians contest this 
.right, and lay claim to the management of it for themselves'—a 
#emnant of tW early period when^the oracle stood in the domain 
of the Phbkian Krissa. There seems moreover to have been 
a standing antipathy between the Delphians and the Phokians. 

The Sacred War just mentioned—emanating from a solemn 
Amphiktyonic decree, carried .on jointly by troops of 
wm.'ih different states whom we do not know to have ever 
before co-operated, and directed exclusively towards an 
object of common interest—'is in itself a feet of high importance as 
wa^esting a decided growth of Pan-Hellenic feeling. Sparta 
is named as interfering—a circumstance which seems re¬ 
markable when we consider both her power, even as it then stood, 
and her intimate connexion wjth the Delphian oracle—while the 
Athenians appear as the chief movers, through the greatest and 
best of their citizens. The credit of a large-minded patriotism 
rests prominently upon them. 

But if this Sacred War itself is a proof that the Pan-Hellenic 
spirit was growing stronger, the positive result in which 
I'ytWMi it ended reinforced that spirit still farther. The spoils of 
?Sed by Kirrha were employed by the victorious allies in found- 
wjoiu"’’ mg th^Pythian games. The octennial festival hitherto 
celebrated at Delphi in honour of tbc god, includihg no other 
competition except in the harp and the psean, was expanded into 
comprehensive^ game^on the model of the Olympic, with, matches 
not only of music, but also of gymnastick andchariots-o-celebrated, 
not at Delphi itself, but on the maritime- plain near the ruined 
Kirriha—and under the direct superintendence of the Amphiktyons 
themselves. I have already menjioned that Solon provided large 
rewards' for such Athenians as gained victories in the Olympic and 
Isthmian games, ftiereby indicating his sense of the great value of 
*the national games as a means of promoting Hellenic inter¬ 
communion. It was the same feeling which Sisti'gated the founda- 

I -Thuoyd. i. 112. 
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iion of the new games on the.Eirrh8ean plain, in commemoratioa 
of the Tmdicated honour of Apollo,and iil tfip territory'aewly made 
over to him. They were celebAtcd in the autumn, or first half of 
every third Olympic year; the Amphiktyons being the ostensible 
Agbnothels or administrators, and appointing persons to disch^ge 
the duty in thair names.* At the* first Pythian, ceremony (in 586 
B.c.^ valuable rewards were given to the different v’lctorsj .at the 
second (582 b.c.), nothing was conferred but wreatbs .of laurel— 
the rapidly attained celebrity of the games beifaf such as to render 
any farther recompence superfluous. The, Sikyonian despot 
Kleisthcnes him^lf, one of the kaders in the conquest of Kirrha, 
gained the prize at 'the chariot-race of the second Pythia. We 
find other great personages in Greece frequently mentioned as 
competitors, and the games long maintained a dignity second ouly 
to the Olympic, over whieh indeed they had some advantages; 
first, that they were not abused for the purpose of promoting petty 
jealousies and antipathies of any a(fministcring state, as the Olym¬ 
pic games were perverted by the Eletans, on more than one occa¬ 
sion ; next, that they comprised music and poetry as well as bodily 
display. From the circumstences attending their foundation,.the 
Pythian games deserved, even more than the Olympic, the .title 
bestowed on them by Demostlieqes—“ the common Agon of the 
Greeks.”*' 

The ^Olympic and Pythian games continued always to be the 
most venerated solemnities in Greece. Yet the Nemea nemeati and 
and Isthmia acquired a celebrity not much Inferior; the games. 
Olympic prize counting for the highest of all." Both the Nemea 
and the Isthmia were distinguished from the other two festivals by 
occurring, not once in four years, but once in two years; the 


^ Mr. Clinton thinks that the Pythian 
games wera celebrated in the autumn: 
M. Boockh refers the celebration to the 
spring: Krause agreet* Vith Boeckh 
(Clinton, Fast. Hell. toI. ii, p. 2(fb, 
Appendix; Boeckh, ad Oorp. ^Mcr. No. 
1688. p. Sfd; Krause, Die PythiefU, 
Kemeen und Istinzhen, vel. ii. p. 29- 
35). • 

Mr. Clinton’s opinion appears to me 
the right one, Boockh admitir thi^, 
with the exception of Thucydides (y. 
1-19), the other authorities go to bu 8> 
tain it; but he relies on Ihucydides to 
outweigh them. Now. the ^sage of 
Thucydides, properly u^demtood, seems 
to me as much iif &ToUr of Clinton’s 
view as the rest, if not more. 

I may remark, as a certoin additional 


reason in fayoureof Mr. Clinton’s view, 
that the Isthmia appear to have'been 
celebrated In the third year of each 
Olympiad, an^ in the spring (Krause, 
p. 187). seems impro^le that 

these two great festiyals should have 
come one immediately after the other, 
which nevertheless must be supposed, 
if we adopt the opinion of Boec^ and 
Kraule. • 

Thou|ib the Pythian games belong to 
late summer or early autumn, the exact 
month is not easy to determine: see the 
references in K.-F. Hermann, L^buch 
der gottesdienstlicben AlterthUmer der 
Qriechou,*cb. 49. not. 12. 

* Doniosthen, Philipp, iii. p, 119. 

* Pindar, ft^em. x, 28-33. ' ■ 
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former in t|e second and fourth nears of. eacli OiymjHad, the 
latter in the first and tHird yeara To both is ifssigned, according 
to Greek custom, an origih connected with'tbe interesting persons 
•aild^rcumstances of legendary antiquity; but our historical know¬ 
ledge of toh begins with the fixth century b.o. The first his¬ 
torical Nwnead is presented as belonging to Olympiad 52 or 53 
(572-568 B.O.), a*few years subsequent to the Sacred War abbre- 
mentioned and to the origin of the Pythia. The festival was 
celebrated in honour of the Nemean Zeus, in the valley of Nemea 
between Phlius and Kleon*. The Kleonaeans- themselves were 
originally its presidents, until, at s^me period after 460 b.c., the 
Argeians deprived them of that honour and assumed the honours 
of administration to themselves.' The Nemean games had their 
Hellanodikse* to superintend, to keep order, and to distribute the 
prizes, as well as the Olympic. • 

Respecting the Isthmian fes(Jval, our first historical Information 
is a little earlier, for it has already been stated that Solon con¬ 
ferred a preiflium upon every*Athenian citizen who gained a prize 
at that'festival as'well as at the Olympian—in or after 594 b.c. 
It was celebrated by the Corinthians ^t their isthmus, in Jionour 
of Poseidon; and if we may draw any inference from the legends 
respecting its foundation, which js ascribed sometimes to Theseus, 
the Athenians appear to have identified it with the antiquities of 
their own state.’ „ 

1 Strabo, viii.p. 377; Plutarch, Arat. ministration of tho Nemea, the poet 
o. 28; Hannert, Ckogr. Or, Rom. pt. would hardly have introduced the men- 
viii. p. 650. Compare the eecond chap- tiou of the Nemean prizes gained by the 
ter in Krause. Die Pythieu,Nemeenund aneestors of Theiseus, under the unto- 
Isthmien, vol. ii. p. 108 ward designation of ‘^prizes received 

That the Kle6nsDans continued with- from Klednaean men." 
out interruption to administer the Ne- ’ See Boeckh, Cori). Inscript. No. 
mean festival down to Olympiad .80 1126. 

(460 B.C.), or thereabouta, is the ra- a K. F. Hermann, in hia Lehrbuch 
tlon^ inrei*ence from Pindar, Nem. x. der Griechischen Sta^alterthiimer (ch. 
42 : compare Nem. it. ‘17. Eusebiue 32, not. 7, ani ch. 65. not. 3), and again 
indeed states that^the Argtiana sehred iu*'his more recent work (Lehrbuch der 
the administratton for themselves in gotteadiefistlichen Alterthumer der 
Oljrmpiad 53. In oHNr to reconeile OHechen, part ni. ch. 49, also not. 6) 
this statement with the above pfissage both highly valuable publicationi’ 
In Pindar, critics have conclude<l that maintains,—]. That the expiation of 
the Ai^eians lost It a^^n, and thftt the the Iskhtaiiut and Nemean games into 
KleSneeans resumed It a littkl before Pan-Hellenio importance arose directly 
Olympiad 80.. • I take a different view, after and out of the fall of the despots 
and am disposed to reject the state- of Corinth and Sikyon. 2. That it Vas 
meat of Eusebius altogether; the more brought about by the paramount influ- 
BO B8 IHndar^s t^th Nem^ ode is e»ce of theM^rians, espeoiaiiy by Sj^rta. 
wldressed to an Argeian citiefen named 3. ITiat the Spaptana put down t£> de- 
Theinos; and if there had,been at that spots of both these two cities, 
time a standing dispute bett^een Xrgos The last of these thrm propoeitions 
Md Kle6u» on the sulyeot of the a^- appeal's to me untrue in respect to^ 
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We thus perceive .that the, interval between 600^560, b.o. ex¬ 
hibits the first histarical mahifeBtatiorf (J^ the Pythia, 

Isfhmia, and Nemeaf—the first expansioi! of all the three 
from local into Pan-Hellenic festivals. To the Olympic 
games, for some time the only great centre of union oiympk, 
among all thet widely dispersed (Greeks, are nOw addfdtrwun.'S'iKi'' 
three other sacred Agones of the like public, open, na¬ 
tional character; constituting visible marks as well as tutelary 
bonds, of collective Hellenism, and ensuring fo every Greek who 
went to compete in the matches, a safe and inviolate transit even 
through hostile Hellenic state^.’ These four, all in ov near Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and one of which occurred in each year, formed the 
Period, or cycle of sacred games, and those who had gained prizes 
at all the four received the enviable designation of Periodonikes.’ 
The honours paid to Olympic victors on their return to their native 
city, were prodigious even in the sixth century b.c., and became 
even more extravagant afterwardll^ We may remark, that in the 
Olympic games alone, the oldest as‘well as the most illustrious of 


kyou—improbable in respect to Corinth: 
my reasons for thinking so I nv^ been 
^ven in a former chapter. And if this 
be 80 , the reason for presuming Spartan 
iuterveution as to the Isthmian and Ne- 
mean games falls to the ground; for 
there is no other proof of it, nor does 
Sparta i^pear to have interested herself 
iu any of the four national festivals ex¬ 
cept the Olympic, with which she was 
from an early period peculiarly con* 
uected. 

Nor can I think that the first of Her¬ 
mann's three propositions is at all te¬ 
nable. No connexion whatever can be 
shown between Sikyon and the Nemean 
games; and it is the more improbable 
in this case that the Sikyonians should 
have been active, inasmuch as they bad 
under Kleistheuds a Uctld before contri¬ 
buted to nationalize the Pythian ganfbs; 
a second interference for a similar pur¬ 
pose ought^ot to be presumed without 
some evidence. To prove hts point 
about th^ Isthmia, Hermann cites only 
a passage of Solinus (vii. 14), Hoc 
spectaoulum, per Cyj^lum tyranngm 
intermissum, Coiinthii Olymp. 40 so- 
lemnitati prUtiusa reddideruni.” To 
render this passage at all credible, we 
must read C^ 7 »£/idasifi 8 tead%f Ctfjmlumt 
which deducts from value of a wit¬ 
ness whose iestirfiony can never under 
my circumstances be rated high. But 
granting the alteration, there are two 


reasons against the assertion of Solinus. 
One, a positive reason, that Solon offered 
a lai’ge reward to Athenian victors at 
the Isthmian games i his legislation falls 
in 594 B.C, ten years before the time 
when tlie Isthmia are said by Solinus 
to have been renewed after a long inter¬ 
mission. The other reason (negative, 
though to my mind also powerful) is 
the silence of Herodotus m that long 
invective which he puts into the mouth 
of Sosiklos against the Kypaelids (v. 
92). If Kypselus bod really been guilty 
of so great an insult to the feelings of 
the people as to suppress their most 
solemn festival, the fact would hardly 
have been omitted in the indictment 
which Soslkles is made to urge against 
him. Aristotle indeed, representing 
Kypselus as a»mild and popular despot, 
iutroduce% a contrary view of his cha¬ 
racter, which, if w§ admitted it, would 
of itself suffice io negative the supposi¬ 
tion that be had suppressed the Isthmia. 

^ Plutarch, Arat. o. 28. Kai ffvytY’&Otj 
T^Tt wp&Toy (bj^ order of Aratus) ^ 
Sofi^yri <ro<r iyteyttrraTs i<rv\la xol d<r^- 
XcM, a deadly stain on the chuucter 
of Aratus. 

s Festus, V. Perihodos, p. 217, ed, 
Muller. the animat^ protest .of 
the philosopher Xenophands agiuost the 
great rewaids given to Olympic victors 
(540-5^ ,TB?c.), Xenophaa. Fi'agment. 
jl. p. 367, ed» Bergk. 
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the foer, tbe^mu«cal and intellectual element was wanting. All 
the three more recent/Afeones included crowns for exercises of 
mnsio and poetry, along with gymnastics, chariots, and horses, 
t U^was not only in tSe distingwshing national stamp _Bet upon 
inoTMMd these four great festivals, that the gradual increase’of 
5m ofte Hellenic family-feeling exhibited itself, during the cotUM 
vStamMi earliest period of Grecian history. Pursuant to 

OiwkciiiM. tjig gnjng tendencies, religious festivals in all the con- 
nderable towns giliiually became more and more open and 
accessible, attracting guests as welt as competitors from beyond 
the border; The comparative dignity of the city, as well as the 
honour rendered to the presiding god, were measured by the num¬ 
bers, admiration, and env^, of the frequenting visitors.' There is 
no positive evidence indeed of such expansion in the Attic festivals 
earlier than the reign of Peisistratus, who first added the quadren- 
ni»l or greater Panatheniea to the ancient annual or lesser Pana- 
thensea. Nor can we trace Be steps of progress in regard to 
Thebes, Orclrnmenus, Thespi*, Megara, Sikyon, Pellene, .^Igina, 
Argos, &a, but we find full reason for believing that such was the 
general reality. Of the Olympic or Is^mian victors whom Pindar 
and Simonides celebrated, many derived a portion of thefr renown 
from previous victories acquired at several of these local contests ‘ 
—victories sometimes so numerous, as to prove how wide-spread 
the habit of reciprocal frequentation had become: ® though we find, 
even in the third century b.c., treaties of alliance between different 
cSfies, in which it is thought necessary to confer such mutual right 
by express stipulation. Tgmptation was offered, to the distin¬ 
guished gymnastic or musical competitors, by prizes of greaf value. 
Timeeus even asserted, as a proof of .the overweening pride of 
Kroton and Sybar^ that these cities tried to supplant the pre¬ 
eminence of the Olympic games, by instituting games of their own 

* Thucyd. vi. 16. AlitiWadfia sajs, in these various according to 

xcd Birtt ftfl iv tj? WAfi ^ 4AAy eofce, 3400 prizes (Paus&n. vi. 11, 2; 

^ttfurpho/Aai, Toil juii' iitrrots Plutarch, tPraeoept. Heip. Ger. c. 15. p. 

TOl, Xf^S W Tobf {^KOVI Mol 811). , ^ 

i^iri An othletd named Apollonius wrived 

The ^jreater Panathenaa arc ascribed ptoo late for the Olympic gambs, having 
to PeiSwtraiua by the ^Usholiast on Aris-' staid away too long fi-om bis anxiety to 
teiddst Tol. ill. p. 325, ed. Dindorf: get money at various agOnes in looia 
judging by what Immediately precedes, (I^aiisan. v. 21, 5), 
the statement seems to come from Ari> ‘See, particularly, the" treaty be* 
stolle. tween the inhabitants of Laius and 

* Simonides, Fragm, 164-158, ed. those of CQOs in Krtte, in Bo&kh's 

Bei^lfj Piadw, Nem* x 45 f Olymp. Corp. laser. No.^55^ wherein this re- 
xlii. 10?.’ ' ciprocitTiselpreklyrapulated. J^eokh 

The disMnguished athlete Tbeagends pieces this Inscription in the Uurd eea- 
is affirmed to baTO gained 1200 prizes tury b^c. '' 
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with the richest prizes to be (;elebrated at the same time'—a state¬ 
ment in itself not worthy of credit, y®t nevertheless illustrating the 
animated rivalry known to pferail anmng the Grecian cities, in 
procuring for themselves splendid and crowded games. At thg 
time when the Homeric Hymn to Demeter was composedf, the 
worship of that goddess seems to* have been purely local at Eleusk 
But befoye the Persian war, the festival celebrated b^ the Athenians 
every year, in honour of the Eleusinian Dimeter, admitted Greeks 
of all cities to be initiated, and was attendet by vast crowds of 
them.* , 

It was thus that the simplicity and strict local application of the 
primitive religious festival, among the greater states in au other' 
Greece, gradually expanded, on certain great occasions except 
periodically recurring, into an elaborate and regulated 
series of exhibitions—pot merely admitting, but soliciting, 
the fraternal presence of all Hellenic spctators. In this respect 
Sparta seems to have formed an exception to the remaining states. 
Her festivals were for herself alonep and her general rudeness to¬ 
wards other Greeks was not materially softened even at the Kameia * 
and Hyakinthia, or G^mnopaedim. On the other hand, the Attic 
Dionysia were gradually‘exalted, from their original rude spon¬ 
taneous outburst of village feeling in thankfiilness to the god, fol¬ 
lowed by song, dance, and revelry of various kinds—into costly 
and divemified performances, first by a trained chorus, next by 
actors superadded to it.‘ And the dramatic compositions thus pro¬ 
duced, as they embodied the perfection of Grecian art, so they 
were eminently calculated to invite a Pan-Hellenic audience and 
to encourage the sentiment of Hellenic unity. The dramatic 

^ Timscuii, Fragm. 82,ed. Didot. The nownbytmiingho$pitablythestraDge» 
Krotoniates furoisbed a great number who came to the Qjinno^ecdue at Sparta 
of victors both to the Olympic and to (XenophoUp ifiemorab. i,* 2, 61; Flu* 
the Pythian gamea (Herodot. viii. 47 ; torch, Kimon, o. 10)—a story whicli 
Fausan. x. 5, 7. 3^ Krause, Gym* proves that some strangers came to the 

nastik und Agonistik der Hellenon^^Tol. Spartan festtvMs, but which also proves 
ii. sect. 29. p. 752). Lthat the;^ were not many in number, 

^ Herodot. viii. 65. xal iitruy 6 /Sou* ^aud that to show them hospitality was 
K6(te)fos ffcd rwH ftvmjcu. a striking diatinction from the general 

The exclusion of all competitors character of Spartans. ^ ^ 

tivcs of Lamps^us, from the games * Aristot. Poetic, c. 3 and 4.; Maxt- 
celebrated in the Ohersonesus to the mus Tyrius, Dl»s. xxi.p. 215; Plutarch, 
honour of the oekist Miltiadds, is yien- Be Cupidine Divitlarum, c. 8. p. 527: 
tloned by Jlerodotus ea something spe- compare the tieatise, ** Quod non ik>- 
oial (Herodot. yi. 38). * test suaviter vivi secundum Bpicurum," 

* See the remarks, upon the Laced®- c. 16. p. 1098. The old oiaciM quot^ 
monian tliscouregement *bf stranger- by Demosthends, cont. Meidiaiq^ (e. 15, 
visitors at their ^ublso festivals, put by p. 531, and cont, Hakartat, p. 1072: 
Thiicydidds into the mouth of Penkl^ see also Buttmann's note oh the fohner 
(Thucyd. li. 3^ pessale), convey the idea ol the ancient 

Lichae the Spartan gained great re-«| simple Athenian festivaU 
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iterature of ^thens however belong* properly to a later period. 
I^evioua to the year 56j3 if.c., wa see only those commencements 
of inmjvation which drew*upon Tliespis' the rebuke of Solon; 
who ^ojvever himself contributed «to impart to the Panathenaic 
festival a more solemn and attrjjctive character, by checking the 
licence of the j'hapsodes and ensuring to those present a full 
orderly recital of die Iliad. * • ' 

The sacred games and festivals, here alluded to as a class, took 
S'fMti S’'®®*' ® variety of feelings,* 

tto'o°rS ^ counterbalajjfce in a high degree the political dis- 
mtos. severance; and to keep aljve among their wide-spread 
cities, in the midst of constant jealousy and frequent quarrel, a 
feeling of brotherhood, and congenial sentiment such as must 
otherwise have died away. The Theors, or sacred envoys who 
came to Olympia or Delphi from so many different points, all 
sacrificed to the same gdft and, at the same altar, witnessed the 
same sports, and contributed by their donatives to enrich or adorn 
one respected hccne. Moreover the festival afforded opportunity 
for a sort of fair, including much traffic amid so large a mass of 
spectators; * and besides the exhibiti6nq,of the games themselves, 
there were recitations and lectures in a spacious council-room for 
those who chose to listen to them, by poets, rhapsodes, philosophers 
and historians—among which last the history of Herodotus is said 
to have been publicly read by its author.* Of the .wealthy and 

^ Plutarcli, Solon, o. 29: gee above, j There were booths all round the 

chap. TL\. vol. iii. p, 195. | Altia, or sacred precinct of Zeus (Schol. 

• The orator Lysias, in a fragment of j Pindar. Olymp. xi. 55), during the time 
his lost Panegyrical Oration, preserved of the games. 

by Dionysius of Halikamassv|||(vol. v. Strabo observes with justice, respect* 
p. 520 «.), describes the influence of ing the multitudinous festivals generally 
the games with great force and aimpli- 'H ifiiropiK^v rt irpayfia 

city. HSrakWs, the founder of them, j (x. p. 486), especially in reference to 
iywi'a (ftufidroiv iirolTjffty tptXoTtfilw Delos: see Cicero pro Lege Manilift, c. 

84 yififiift 8’ iv ry koA- j 18: compare Pjmsonias, x. 32, 9, about 

Aftrry ‘EAXdjet* Xva ro^sruy hirdyruy '■ the Panegyris and fair at Tithorea in 
is rb abrb (KOtai^tv, pLy 6^6iAe~ i Phokis, and Becker, Chariklds, vol. i. 
yoif rd 84 iiKOVirifttvot. ’HyijiraTO yhp \ p, 283. ♦ 

Tbv Iv9di9 <r6\\oyoy i p x ^ 7 i At the Attic festival of the Herakleia, 

fffUin rois vphs i\- J celebrated by the conimunio^ culled 

X'^Xovs^iAlas. I Mesogei, or a certain number of the 

® Cicero, Tubo. Qurest v. 3, ** .Vtr- ^ demes coustitutiug Mesogsea, a regular 
catitm eum, qui haberetur maximo lu mar){et*due or i.yop<umKhv was levied 
dorum apporatu totlus Oneoim eelebri* u}>on those who brought goods to sell 
tate: namutlllio alii corporibus exor- (Inscriptiones Atticte nuper repertse 12, 
citatia gloriam et nobiiitatam coronse by E. Curtius, p. 3-7). 
peterent, alii emendi aut vqpdeudi * Pausan. 23, 5; Diodor. xiv. 109, 
qusstu et lucre ducerentur,” Ao.' xv. 7; Lucian, Qnon^do Historia sit 

Velleius Paterculus (i. 8) cousoribenda, c. 42. See Krause, Olym* 
and Justin (xiil. 5) call the Oljympio | pia, sect. 29, p. 183-186, 
festival by the name mercotus, 
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great men in the Tarious cities, many contended simply for the 
chariot-victories and horse-victories. Buf^here were others whose 
ambition was of a character more iStricUy personal, and who 
stripped naked as runners, wrestlers, boxers, or pankratiast^ 
having gone through the extreme fatigue of a complete previous 
training. Kylon, whose unfortunate attempt to usurp the sceptre 
at*Athens has been recounted, fed gained the prizi in the .Olympic 
stadium: Alexander son of Amyntas, the prince of Macedon, had 
run for it:' the great family of the Diagofid® at Rhodes, who 
furnished m'agistrates and generals t^their,native city, supplied 
a still greater number of successful noxers and pankratiasts at 
Olympia, while other instances also occur of generals named by 
various cities from the list of successful Olympic gymnasts; and 
the odes of Pindar, always dearly purchased, attest how many 
of the great and wealthy were found in that list.* The perfect 
popularity, and equality of persons, ate these great games, is a 
feature not less remarkable than the exact adherence to pre¬ 
determined rule, and the self-imposed submission orf the immense 
crowd to a handful of servants armed with sticks,’ who executed 
the orders of the Elcian pellanodikae. The ground uiwn which 
the ceremony took place, and even the territory of the ad¬ 
ministering state, was protected by a “ Truce of God ” during the 
month of the festival, the commencement of which was formally 
announced by heralds sent round to the different states. Treaties 
of peace between different cities were often formally commemorated 
by pillars there erected, and the general impression of the scene 

‘ Thucyd, i. 120; Herodot. v. 22-71. atation accounted it an honour to con- 
Eurybat^s of Ai'gos (Herodot. vi. 92); tend iOjibe games : see, as a specimen, 
Philippas and Phavllus of Kroton (v. Tacitu^bialogu.s de Orator, c. 9. ‘*Ao 
47; viii. 47); Eualkidds of Eretria (v. si in Ortccia natus esses, ubi ludicraa 
102); Hermolykus of Athens (ix. 105). quoque artes cxercere honestum est, ac 

Pindar (Nein, iv. and vi.) gives the tibi Nioostrati robur Dii dedisseut, non 
numerous victories of the l^sida) and paterer immanes illos ot ad pugnam na- 
..Theandridse at .^ginft: also Melissus tos lacerto% levitate jacuii vanescere.” 
the pankratiast and his anccsborf the Again, ^icero, pro. Flacco, c. 19, in his 
Kleonymidffl of Thebes hp- sarcastic style—* Quid si etiara occisus 
r' iirixwpltaif (Isthm. iii. est a piratis Adramyttenus, homo nO’ 
25). bills, cujus est fere nobU omnibus no- 

Resjlbcting the extreme celebrity of men auditum, Atinas pugil, Olympi- 
Diagoras and his sons, of the Rhodian onices ? hoc e||t apud Orsicoii (quoniam 
gens Eratidse,* DamagStus, Akusilaus, de eorum ^r<zrT^uj&dicimusjpro|w m^jus 
and Dorieus, see Pindar, Olym^. vii. et gloriosius, qtiain Roma) tnuraphass©.’' 
16-145, with the Scholia; Thucyd. iii. ® Lichas, one of the-chief men of 
11; Pauwn. vi. 7, 1, 2; XenophOn, Sparta, and moreover a chariot-viclmr, 
Hellenic, i. 5,19: compaie Strabo, xiv. received actual chastisement on the 
p. 655. ^oun3, from these staff-bearers, for an 

* The Latin •writers remark it as a infringement of the regulations (Tliu- 
pecuUarity of Grecian ieeling, os distin* cyd.^. 5d^, 

*guished irom Roman, that men of great 
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suggested itofclBg' to4dea8 of peace and brotlieriiood among 
Greeks.' ‘.Anil may piM that the impression of the games as 
belon^ng io all Greeks, ahd to none bat Greeks,’ m stronger 
pd clearer during the'interval between 600400 b.c., than it came 
to be afterwards. Fdr the Macedonian conquests had the effect 
of diluting and corrupting Hellenism, by spreading an exterior 
varnish of Hellenic tastes and maihers over a wide area of incon¬ 
gruous foreignei^who were incapable of the real elevation of the 
Hellenic character; ^o that although in later times the games con¬ 
tinued undimiijnshed both || attraction and,in number of visitors, 
the Spirit of Pan-H^ic communiqp which had once animated 
the scene w4'gone;^ver. 

' Thnoya. y.|iy^,»»nd the*(mriou8 7,2; v, 1,29) shows that serious poll- 
ancient Inscripm m BoSckh's Corpus tical business was often discussed at 
Inscr. No, 11. p, 28, recording the con- these gamesj-that diplomatists made 
rention between the Eleians and the use of the intercourse for the purpose 
inhabitants of the Arcadian town of of detecting the secret designs of states 
Herea. whom thej suspected—and that the 

The comparison of t#>u 8 passages administenng state often practised man- 
referring to the jOlyhfpla,’ Isthmia, aid ceuvres in respect to the obligations of 
Nemea (ThucydKw, iii.' 11, viii, 9,10, truce for the Hieromenia or Holy Sea- 
T. 49-51, and Xenophon, Hellenic, iv, son. r 
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CHAPTE*B XXIX. 

LYRIC POETEY.-THK SEVEN WISE MEN. 

The interval between 776-560 B.c. presents to us a remarkable 
expansion of Grecian genius in the dkation of their elegiac, 
iambic, lyric, choric, and gnontic poetry, which was diversified in a 
great many ways and improved by many separate masters. The 
creators of all these difierent styles—fr#m KalUnus and Archi¬ 
lochus down to Stcsichorus—fall witTiin the two centuries here 
included; though Pindar and Simonides, “ the proud and high- 
crested bards,” * who carried lyric and choric poetry to the maxi¬ 
mum of elaboration consistent with fjfll poetical eflec^ lived in the 
succeeding century, and were contemporary with the Age and so. 
tragedian ./Eschylus. ^Thc Grecian drama, comic as SSSf/fS” 
well as tragic, of the fifth* century B.O., combined the 
lyric and choric song with the living action of iambic dialogue— 
thus constituting the last ascending .p^ovement in the poetical 
genius of the race. Reserving this for a future time, and for the 
history of Athens, to which it more particularly belongs, I now 
propose to speak only of the poetical movement of the two earlier 
centuries, wherein Athens had little or no part. So scanty are the 
remnants, unfortunately, of these earlier poets, that we can offer 
little except criticisms borrowed at second4and, and a few general 
considerations on their workings and tendency.* 

Archilochus and Kallinus both appear to fall about the middle 
of the seventh century b.c., and it is with them that the itiioi «ge 
innovations in Grecian poetry eommencc. Bdfore them, 
we are told, there exist^ nothing but the tlpos, of Daktylic Hex¬ 
ameter poetry, of which much has been said in my former volume 
—being* legendary stories or adventures narrated, together with 

’ Himeriua, Oral. iii. p. 426, WoMj- sists with tho limits of this work, will 
dort—Syffax”* be found highly valuable — chapters 

* For the whole subject of this chop- abounding in erudib'on and ingenuity, 
ter, tho eleventh, twelfth,^ thirteenth but not always within'the limits of the 
and fourteenth chapters of 0. Midler’s evidence.', 

History of the LiterafUre of Ancient 'Tho learned work of I^ci (Go* 
Bieece, wherein the lyric poets are schrcht^derfiriechischenPoeeie— Lyrih) 
Itaidled with greater length than eon- is still more open to the same remark. 9 
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addresses or hymns to the gods/, We.mnst. tee^^ ^^^^f- 
this was nofonly thotiifhcie poejty, hat the wfyfe-li^^^«m5we, 
age. Prose cotnposifioir was altogether ;unKBOittt.'’”W^aj^',{f 
beginning to be employed as an iiid" to a’fetr 8fi|eriof.XeDj: was "at 
anj rate generally tensed, and fotind nV reaaing public. The 
voice was the only communicant* and the ear the oply recipient, of 
all those We& and feelings '^hich pro Juctife minds m the fom- 
munity found themselves impelled to^pour out; 'gnd both Voice and* 
ear were accustomed to a musical recitation or chant, apparently 
something between song and ^spedch, with simple, rhythm atjd 'A. 
still simpler occasional acconjpaniment from the primitive four-. ’ 
stringed harp. Such habits and reqmrements of the vqjce and ear 
were, at that time, inseparably associated with the success and 
popularity of the poet, *and contributed doubtless to restrict the 
range of subjects with which he could deal. The type was to a 
eeitain extent consecrated, like the primitive statues of the gods, 
from which men only ventured to deviate by gradual and almost 
unconscious innovations. Moreover, in the first half of the seventh 
century B.O., that genius which had once created an Iliad and an 
Odyssey was no longer to be found. The work of hexameter nar¬ 
rative had come to be prosecuted by less gifted persons—by those 
Cyclic poets of whom I have spoken in the preceding volumes. 

Such, as far as we can make it out amidst very uncertain evi- 
■widentnge dence, was'thc state of the Greek mind immediately 
for'pSy- before elegiac and lyric poets appeared; while at the 
experience was enlarging by the formation 
•“'®. of new colonies, and the communion among various states 
-tending to increase by the freer reciprocity of religious games and 
festivals. There arose a demand for turning tho literature of the 
age (I use this woyd as synonymous with the poetry) to new feel¬ 
ings and purposes, and for applying the rich, plastic, and musical 
language of the old epic, to present passion and circumstance, 
social as well a^ individuaL Such k tendency had become obvious 
in Hesiod, even within the range of heiameter verse, o Now the 
same causes which led to an enlargement of the subjects of poetry 
inclined men also to vary the metre. In regard to this latter 
point, there is reason to believe that the expansion of Greek 
music was the immediate determining cause. For it has been 
already stated that the musical scale and instruments of the 
Greeks, originally very narrow, were nqaterially enlarged by bor¬ 
rowing from Phrygia^ and Lydia, and tliese acquisitions seem (p 
hare been first realize about the beginning of the seventh centuny 
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i^e Lesbiaa harper Terpander—die Phrygian (or 
Gfl^Phli^iflp)- fli^e-pkyec- Olympus-r-and the iSrkadian or 
ft^^'play^f Klonaa' ¥erpande» made the im- 
porfant advance i^T exchanging thp Original four-etringed barptyier. 
harp for-one of ^eveh strings,-embracing the .§pq)pass of S??utSy 
one octave or two Greek tetrahhgitis; while Olympus as Ktb’n. 
well^as Klonas taught? many new noihea, or tune% o# the flute, to 
■ which the Greeks had before been strangers—probably also the use 
of a flute of more varied musical compass, Th^ander is said to 
.have gained the prize at the first recorded celebration of the L'ace- 
dmmontan festival of thelfarneia, in 676 B.c. This is one of the 
best-ascertained points amon^ the obscure' chronology of the 
seventh century; and there seem grounds for assigning Olympus 
and Klonas to nearly the same period, a Kttle before Archilochus 
and Kallinus.‘ To Terpander, Olympus, and Klonas, are as¬ 
cribed the formation of the earliest musical nomes known to the 
inquiring Greeks of later times ; to the first, nomes on the harp ; 
to the two latter, on the flute—eviyy nome being .the general 
scheme or basis of which the airs actually performed constituted so 
many variations, withitr certain defined limits.® Terpander em- 

^ These early innovators in Grecian as having giiined the same prize at some 
music, rhythm, metro and poetry, be- subsequent period (Plutiu*cli, De Mua. 
lolling to the seventh century nc., f). ll.fil) probably rests ou the same 
were very imperfectly known even to authority. That Archilochus was rather 
those coutemporaties of Plato and Aris> later tliau Terpander, and Thaldtaa 
totle, who tried to get together facts fur rather later than Archilochus, was the 
a consecutive history of music. The statement of Glaukus (Plutarch, De 
treatise of Plutarch, De Musica, shows Mus. p. 113+). Klonas and Polymnfistus 
what contradictoiy statements he found, are placed later than Terpander; Archi- 
He quotes firom four different authors— lochus later than Klonas: Alkman is 
Herakleidds, Glaukus, Alexander, and said to liave mentioned PolymnSatus in 
Aristoxenus, who by no means agreed one of his songs (p. 1133-1135). It can 
In their series of nam^ and facts. The hardly be true that Terpander gained 
first three of them blend together nythe four Pythian pri^s, if the f*«tival was 
and history. The Anagraphe or inscrip* octennial prior to its reconstitution by 
tion at Sikyon, which professed to give the Aniphiktyons (p. 1132). Sakadas 
a continuous list of sucti p^ets and mu- gained three Pvthian prizes after that 
sicians as had contendefl at the Sik^ period, when thn festival was quadren- 
onian gt^es, began with a laixo stock nial (p. 113-^. • 

of mythical ^ames—Amphiohf Linus, Compare the confused indications in 
Pierius, &o. ^lutarch. Music, p. 1132). Pollux, iv. G5, 00, 78, 79. The abstract 
Some autl^rs, according to Plutarch given by Photius of certain parts of the 
(p. 1133), made the great chronological Chreetomathia of Proclus (published in 
mistake of placing Terpander as con- Gaiaford’a edition* of Hephacstion, p. 
temporary with Hippdnax; a proof boTg 375-389), is extremely valuable, in spite 
little of chronological evidence was then of its brevity and obscurity, about the 
accessible. lyric and clioric poetry of Qreei’e. 

That Terpander was victw at the * The difference between and 
Spartan festival of the Kamfia in 676 Mf\os appwrs in Plutarch, De MusicA, 
B.C., may have beeiLleaspt by Kellani- p, 1132—Kol rbv Tipvavipov, KiSapvSi” 
kSlP from the Spanau registers: the kQv woitjtIjv Hvra vSjAotyt aarA ytf/wv 
name of the Lesbian harper Perikleitas Ikootok faiis tois jauroO koI rott 

,voL:ni. ^ • p 
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ployed his enlarged instrumental power as a new accompaniment 
to the Homeric poems,,as well as to certain epic pfooemia or 
hymns to the gods of liis«own composition. But he does not seem 
to have departed from the IIcMmeter verse and the Daktylic 
' rhythm, to which the new accompaniment was probably, not cpiite 
suitable; and the idea may thus have been suggested of com¬ 
bining the w*rdj also according to new rhythmiem and metrical 
laws. 

It is certain, ab least^that the age (670-600) immediately suc- 
AKhiiMhia, ceeding Terpander—comprising Archilochus, Kallinus, 
Tyitowi Tyrt®u3*and Alkman, whose relations of time one to 
-sto-wT" another wc have no certain means of determining,' 
though Alkman seems to have been the latest—presents 
a remarkable variety both of new metres and of new rhythms, 
superinduced upon the previous Daktylic Hexameter. The first 
departure from this latter is found in the elegiac verse, employed 
seemingly more or less by all the four above-mentioned poets, but 
chiefly by the first two, and even ascribed by some to tlie invention 
of Kallinus. Tyrtajus in his military march-songs employed the 
Anapaestic metre, while in Archilochus a? well as in Alkman we 
find tr^es of a much larger range of metrical variety—lambic. 
Trochaic, Anapaestic, Ionic, &c.—sometimes even asynartctic or 
compound metres. Anapaestic or Daktylic blended with Trochaic 
or lambic. What we have remaining from Mimnermus, who 
comes shortly after the preceding four, is elegiac. His contempo¬ 
raries Alkaius and Sappho, besides employing most of those metres 


'O^ilpov fiihri rots 

iyvffr iiro<l>i}yui Si rovrey \^yei Sy^i/iara 
irp^ey roI$ y<ffioif. 

•The nomes were not many in number; 
they went by apecial names; and there 
WAS disagreement of* opinion as to the 
persons who had composed them (Plu¬ 
tarch, Music, p. 113;j). They were mo¬ 
nodie, not choric—intended to be sung 
by one person (.^ristot, Hroblem. xix. 
15). Herodot. i. 23, about Avion and 
the Komus Orthius. 

‘ Mr, Clinton (Fasti Hellen. ad ann. 
671, 665, 644) appears to tno noway 
Batisfactory in bis cnconological arrange¬ 
ment of tne poets of this century. I 
Agree with 0. Muller (Hist, of Literat, 
of Ancient Greece, ch. xii. 9) in think¬ 
ing that ho makes Terpander too recent, 
and ThaUtaa too ancient; I also believe 
both Kallinus and Alkman to have been 
more recent than the place which Mr. 
Clinton assigns to them^ tha epoch of 


Tyrtiicus will depend upon the date 
which wc assign to the second Mesaonian 
war. 

How very imperfectly the chronology 
of tJie poetical names even of the sixth 
centtiry B.C.— Sappho, Anakreon, Hip- 
p6nax—was known to writers of the 
beginning of the Ptolemaic age (or 
shortly aftet 300 b.c.), we may see by 
the mistakes noted in Athenseus, xiii. 
p. 599. * Hermesianax of Kolophon, the 
elegiac poet, I'epresented'^ Anakreon as 
the lover of Sappho; this might per¬ 
haps be not absolutely impdasible, if we 
supposed in Sappho an old age like that 
of Ninon de I’Enclos; but Qthera (even 
barlier than Hermesianax, since they 
are quoted by Charoseleon) represented 
Anakreon, when in old age, as oddr^- 
ing verset to Sappho still young. 
the comic wnter Diphilus introduc^ 
both Archilocnus &nd Hippdnax as 
lovers of Sappho. ^ 
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which th^ found existing, invented each a peculiar stanza, which 
is familianli^hown under a name deriv^ from each.* In Solon, 
the younger contemporary of MiAnennijs, Ve have the elegiac, 
iambic, and trochaic: in Theognis, yet later, the elegiac only. 
Arion and Stesichorus appear to have been innovators in this 
department, the former by his improvement in llie dithyrambic 
chorus or circular song and dance in honour of Bionysus—the 
latter by his more elaborate choric compositions, containing not 
only a strophe and antistrophe, but also a thiKl«division or epode 
succeeding them, pronounced by the chorus standing still. Both 
Anakreon and Ibykus likewise added to the* stock of existing 
metrical varieties. We thus see that within the century and a half 
succeeding Terpander, Greek poetry (or Greek literature, which 
was then the same thing) became greatly enriched in matter as 
well as diversified in form. 

To a certain extent there seems to have been a real connexion 
between the two. New forms were essential for the expression of 
new wants and feelings—though the assertion that elcg^iac metre is 
especially adapted for one set of feelings,' trochaic for a second, 
and iambic for a third, if true at all, can only be admitted with 
great latitude of exceptio.i,»when we find so many of them em¬ 
ployed by the poets for very different subjects—gay or melancholy, 
bitter or complaining, earnest or •sprightly—seemingly New metre, 
with little discrimination. But the adoption of some “Knei. 
new metre, different from the perpetual series of hex- i,,,,. 
ameters, was required when the poet desired to do some- 
thing more than recount a lUfeg story or fragment of heroic legend 
—when he sought to bring himself, his friends, his enemies, 
his city, his hopes and fears with regard to matters recent ^ 
impending, all before the notice of the hearer, and that too at 
once with brevity and animation. The Greek hexameter, like our 
blank verse, has all its liniiting conditions bearing upon each 

* The Latin poeta and the Alexan* Of the remarks xn^de by 0. Mtiller 
dnne critics seem to have botb^nsisted respecting the metres of these early 
on the naturA moumfulness of the ele* poets (History of the Literature of 
giac metre^vid. Heroid. XV. 7; Horat. Ancient Greece, ch. xi. s. 8--12, &c.; 
Art. Poet. 7^) ^ see also the fanciful ex- ch. xii. s. 1, 2, &c.), many appear to me 
planation given by Didymus in the Ety* uncertified and disputable, 
xnologicon Magnum, v. *'E\( 7 os. For some good remarks on the fallibi- 

We learn from Hephspstiftn (c. viii. p? lity of men’s impressions respecting the 
45, Oaisf.} that the Anapaestic march- natui-al and inherent ij$os of particular 
metre of Tyrtaus was employed by the metres, see Adam Smith (Theory of 
comic writers also, for a tot^f^ different Moral Sentiment, Part v. ch. i. p. 329), 
vein of feeling. ^ the Diss^arion of in the edition of his works by Du^d 
F^ck, Callinus, 37-48 (Leips. Stewart. 

1016 ). ♦ • 
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sepakte line, and presents to the hearer no prodhteriBin^hesting- 
place or natural paus& beyond.' In reference to:rs®|Bng com¬ 
position, either epic ol dsamatii, such unrestrained)dirence is found 
convenient, and the case was similar for Greek epos and drama— 
th8 single-lined lambic Trimeter being generally used for the .dia¬ 
logue of tragedy and comedy, just as the Daktylic Hexameter had 
been used ^he epic. The metrical changes introduced by 
Archilochus and his contemporaries may be compared to a change 
from our blank vtrSe to^ the rhymed couplet and quatrain. The 
verse was thrown into little systems of two, three, or four lines, 
with a pause at the end of each ; and the halt thus assured to, as 
well as expected and relished by, die ear, was generally coincident 
with a close, entire or partial, in the sense which thus came to be 
distributed with greatei point and effect. 

Thg elegiac verse, or common Hexameter and Pentameter (this 
second line being an hexameter with the third and sixth thesis,^ 
or the last half of the third and sixth foot suppressed, and a pause 
left in plafe of it), as wcjl as the Epode (or lambic Trimeter 
followed by an lambic Dimeter) and some other binary combi¬ 
nations of verse which we trace among the fragments of 

Archilocliufl. . , .1 , .1*1 • ° 1 • 

Archilochus, are conccived'fwith a view to such increase 
of effect both on the ear and the mind, not less than to the 
direct pleasures of novelty and* variety. The lambic metre, built 
upon the primitive Iambus or coarse and licentious jesting^ which 

* See the observations in Aristotle of ancient rhythm generally. 

(Rhetor, iii. 9) on the (tpofxevi) as ® Homer, Hymn, ad Cererem, 202; 
compared with \4^is KardTrpaufi^yif — v. Tfipvpts ; Herodot. v. 83 ; 

k4^is dpofiiin!}, % t/aoj airij Diodor. v. 4. There were various gods 

Koj' «6 tV» wpS^jaa rb at whose festivals scurrility (Tw0o(r/*is) 

« y rfXud^ip—KartarTpaniitvri ^ 4y was a consecrolod practice, seemingly 

'pU9ois‘ \4y«o itepiobov, \4^ty different festivals in different places 

<rav ipxb*' Kfiw T«\ivri)y ovtV wed* aiiTi)y (Aristot. Politic, vii. 15, 8). 

Kol M4yt0os tMyoirriiy. Tlio reader will understand better 

* I employ, however unwillingly, the what tliis consecnited scuiTility means 
word t/iesis hero (arsis and thesis) in the by comparing the description of a mo* 
fense in winch it is hsed by 0. Her- dem traveller in the kingdom of Naples 
xnann (“ lllud tepipus, in^J^uo ictus cst, '(Tour through the 5?onthem Provinces 
orsia; ea tempera, quro carent ictu, of thd Kingdom of Naples, by Mr. 
th4s<n vooamus,” Element. Doctr. Metr. Keppel Craven, London,' 1821, ch. xv. 
sect. 16), and followed by lioeckh, in p. 287):— 

his Dissertation on the Metres of Pm- “ I returned to GeAce'* (the site of 
dar (i. 4), though Ict^ee with Dr, Bar- the ancient Epizephyrian Lokri) by one 
ham (in the valuable Preface to his edi- of those moonlights which are known 
tion of Hephsestion, Cambridge, 1843, only in th*e latitudes, and which no 
pp. 5-8) that the opposite sense the nen or pencil can ^rtnvy. My path 
woids would be the preferable one, just lay along some corn-fields, in which the 
os it-wrs the original sense in which natives V\ere employed in the last la- 
* they were used by the beat Greek nm- hours of the^ harvest, and I was not a 
aical writere: Dr. Barb^tn’s Preface is little surpris^ tS$ find myaolf saluted 
very instructive on the difficult subject with a volley of opprobnous epithets 
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formed a'ga'rf of'sonie^i^ian festivals j^especially oMhe festivals 
of Demeter‘as welf in Attica ac fn Pares, *the native country of 
the poet), is only one amongst many new paths struck out by this 
inventive genius. His e.xuberance astonishes us, when we dbn- 
sider that he takes his start from little more ihan the simple 
Hexameter,' irf which too he was a distinguished composer—for 
even* of the elegiac" verse he is as likely to have been the inventor 
as Callinus, just as he was the earliest popular and successful 
composer of table-songs or Skolia, though Terpander may have 
originated some such before him. The entire *loss of his poems, 
excepting some few fragments,*enablc8 us to recognise little more 
than one characteristic—the intense personality which pervaded 
them, as well as that coarse, direct, and (jatspoken license, which 
afterwards lent such terrible effect to the old comedy at Athens. 
His lampoons are said to have driven Lykambes, the father of 
Neobule, to hang himself. Neobule had been promised to Archi¬ 
lochus in marriage, but that promise was broken, and the poet 
assailed both father and daughter wit!i every species of calumny.* 
In addition to this disappointment, he was poor, the son of a 
slave-mother, and an exile from his country Paros to the unpro¬ 
mising colony of Thasos. The desultory notices respecting him 
betray a state of suffering combined with loose conduct which 
vented itself sometimes in complaint, sometimes in libellous as¬ 
sault. He was at last slain by some whom his muse had thus 
exasperated. Ills extraordinary poetical genius finds but one 
voice of encomium throughout antiquity. His triumphal song to 
Ilerakles was still popularly sung by the victors at Olympia, 
near two centuries after hb death, in the days of Pindar; but 


and abusive language, uttered in the 
most threatening voice, and accompanied 
with the most insulting gestures. This 
extraordinary custom is of»tbe most re¬ 
mote antiquity, and is observed towards 
all strangers during the hardest and 
vintage seasvis; those who are apprised 
of it will keep their temper as well as 
their pres^co of mind, as the loss of 
cither would only serve as a signal for 
still louder invectives, tmd prolong a 
contest in which success would .bu m 
hopeless as undesirable.’' 

• The chief evidence for the rhyth¬ 
mical and metrical changes introduced 
by Archilochus is to be foribd in the 
28th chapter of Pl.)}tard(i, De Musied, 
Tp. 1140-1141, in words very difficult to 
undprstand completely. See Ulrici, 
Geschichte der Hellenisch. Poesie, vol. 


it. p. 381, • 

The epigram ascribed to Theokritus 
(Xo. 18 iu Oaisford’s Poetfc Minores) 
shows that ih^ poet ha<l before him 
Plexamcter compositions of Archilochus, 
as well as lyric— • 

wc r’ ^>*70 

cffea rt mUiy, kv^v r' aciiciv. 

See the article on Archilochus in Welc¬ 
h’s Kleine Schrft’ten, p. 71-82, which 
has the merit of showing that iambic 
bitterness is far from being the only 
marked feature in his character and 
genius. 

^ See l^eleager. Epigram, cxix. 3 ^ 
Herat. Epist. 19, 23, and Epod. vi. 13, 
with the Soholiast; .lElian, Y. H. x. 

13. * 
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that majestit and complimentary poet 9t once denounces the 
malignity, and attests lhe»retributwe suffering, of the great Parian 
iambisl,* ^ 

Amidst the multifarious veins in-which Archilochus-displayed 
simonM*! his geuius, moralising w gnomic poetry is not wanting; 
mS°‘' white Jiis contemporary Simonides of Amorgos devotes 
TjrtteOT. j.j]g Jambig metre especially to this destination, after¬ 
wards followed oukby Solon and Thcognis. Kallinus, the earliest 
celebrated elegiac poet, so far as we can judge from his few 
fragments, employed the elegiac metre for exhortations of warlike 
patriotism; and the more ample*remains which we possess of 
Tyrtmus are sermohs in the same strain, preaching to the Spartans 
bravery against the foe, and unanimity as well'as obedience to 
the law at home. They are patriotic effusions, called forth by the 
circumstances of the time, and sung by single voice, with accom¬ 
paniment of the flute,* to those in whose bosoms the flame of 
courage wa§ to be kindledj. For though what we peruse is in 
'Verse, we are still in the tide of real and present life, and we must 
suppose ourselves rather listening to ai> orator addressing the 
citizens when danger or dissension is actually impending. It is 
only in the hands of Mimnermus that elegiac verse comes to be 
devoted to soft and amatory subjects. Ilis few fragments present 
a vein of passive and tender sentiment, illustrated by appropriate 
matter of legend, such as would be cast into poetry in all ages, 
and quite different from the rhetoric of Kallinus and Tyrtmus. 

The poetical career of Alkman is again distinct from that of 
Muiiound any of his above-mentioned contemporaries. Their 
Ciwat”" compositions, besides hymns to the gods, were princi- 
spu-ta. pgjjy expressions of feeling intended to be sung by 

individuals, thougfn sometimes also suited for the Komus or band 
of festive volunteers, assembled on some occasion of common 
hitcrest: those of 'Alkman were principally choric, intended for 
the song and' accompanying dance of the chorus. He was a 
native of Sardis in Lydia, or at least his family were so: and he 
appears to have come in early life to Sparta, though Lis genius 
and mastery of the Greek language discountenance the story that 
he was brought'over to Sparta us a slave. The most ancient 
arrangement of music at Sparta, generally ascribed to Terpander,’ 

0 * Pindar, Pyth. ii. 55; 01; p. ix. 1, Archiloolfis: compare Qnintilian, i. 1, 
with the Soholia i Euripid. I ul. Fa- and Liebel, ad Arebilechi Fragmenta, 
reus, 583-683. The eighteenth epigram sect. 5, 6 , 7. 
of Tbeokittus fabove alluded' to) con- * atl'enteue, xit. p. 630. ^ 

Tcygastrikiugtribute of admiratioDito ’Plutarch, De HUsied, pp. 1134, 
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underwent considerable alter<rtlon, not only through, the elegiac 
and anapaestic raefaures of Tyrtaeus, but* also through the Kretah 
Thaletas and the Lydian Alkinan. The harp, the instrument of 
Terpandey, was rivalled and in’part superseded by the flut^ or* 
pipe, which had been recently Rendered more effective in the 
hands of 01ynl{)us, Klonas, and Polymnestus, and wjiich gradually 
bectftne, for compositions intended to raise strdng emotion, the 
favourite instrument of the two—being empjoyed as auxompani- 
ment both to the elegies of Tyrtaeus, 4nd to the hyporchemata 
(songs or hymns combined with dancing) of*Thaletas; also, as 
the stimulus and regulator to tjie Spartan military march.' These 
elegies (as has been just remarked) were sung by one person in 
the midst of an assembly of listeners, and there were doubtless 
other- compositions intended for the individual voice. But in 
general such was not the character of music and poetry at Sparta; 
everything done there, both serious and recreative, was public and 
collective, so that the chorus and its performances received extra¬ 
ordinary development. * * 

It has been already stated, that the chorus, with song and 
dance combined, constitute^ an important part of divine service 
•throughout all Greece. It was originally a public manifestation 
of thd citizens generally — a large proportion of them being 
actively engaged in it,* and receiving some training for the 
purpose as an ordinary branch of education. Neither the song 
nor the dance under such conditions could be otherwise than 
extremely simple. But in process of time, the performance at the 
chief festivals tended to become more elaborate and to fall into 
the hands of persons expressly and professionally trained—the 
mass of the citizens gradually ceasing to take active part, and 


1135; Aristotle, Do Lacedeemon. Re- 
p\iblic4, Fragm. xi. p. 132, ed. Neu¬ 
mann; Plutarch, De Ser£ Numiu. Vm> 
diet. c. 13. p. 558. • 

* Thucyd. v. 69-70, with the Scholia 
Ttiy voXffiiKwv y6fuov . , . Aoxe- 
iaifUvtoi xal inrb avXrir&v 

voAAw*' y^jM iyKa$«rr^mPt oi> rov 6(iov 
xdpf**, Xya 6 im\vs fi(Th ^v$iiOv $al‘ 
Kol jwh iihffira<r0fin abroh h 
Cicero, Tuscul. Qu. ii. 16. “Sparfia- 
tarum quorum procedit Mora ad tibiam, 
eeque oahibetur ulla Bine anapeostis pe- 
dibus bortatio." t 

The flute was also^the’instrument 
appropriated to K6mus, or the excited 
movement of half-intoxicated revellers 
(He»od, Scut. Hercul. 280; Atitena;. 


xiv. p. 617-618). 

3 Plato, L^. vii. p. 803. Biovra 
Kttl ^iovra Koi &<tt« toJij 

fikr 0«ovs avT» irapaffKivi^uv Swsf- 
rhv eJvM, Ac.; compare p. 799; Maxi¬ 
mus Tyr. Disa. xxxvii. 4, Aristophan. 
Ran. 950-975; Athenfeus, xiv. p. 626; 
Polyb. iv. 30; Lucian, De Saltatione, c. 
10,11,16,31. • 

Compare Aristotle (Problem xix. 15) 
about the primitive character and sub¬ 
sequent ch^ge of the chorus; and the 
last chapter of the eighth book of his 
Politica: also a striking passage in Plu¬ 
tarch (Do Cupidiue Divitiarum, c, 8. p. 
527) about the transformation of the 
DionysVtc fSstival at Chseroneia ihrom 
|implieity to costliness. 
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Iwing preaen| merely as spectators.» Such was the practice whi(rfi 
gnyr up in most partq*of’(5ireeise, and especially at Athens, where 
the* dramatio^;«®Drus ac4aired ill highest perfection. But the 
.dmmh never found amission at Sparta, and the peculiarity of 
Spartan life tended much jto keep up the popular chorus on its 
ancient footii^. It formed in fact one clement an that never- 
ceasing drill to which the Spartans were subject from their ho}^- 
hood, and it served a purpose analogous to their military training, 
in accustoming th&i to cjimultaneous and regulated movement— 
insomuch that thee comparison between the chorus, especially in 
its Pyrrhic or war-dances, and the military enomoty, seems to 
have been often dwelt upon.' In the singing of the solemn psean 
in honour of Apollo, at the festival of the Hyakinthia, king 
Agesilaus was under the orders of the chorus-master, and sang 
in the place allotted to himwhile the whole body of Spartans 
without exception—the old, the middle-aged, and the youth, the 
matrons and the virgins—were distributed in various choric com¬ 
panies,* and ■trained to hannuny both of voice and motion, which 
was publicly exhibited at the solemnities of the Gymnopmdia. 
The word dancing must be understood in a larger sense than 
that in which it is now employed, and as comprising every variety- 
of rhythmical, accentuated, conspiring movements, or gesticulations, 
or postures of the body, from the slowest to the quickest;* cheiro- 
nomy, or the decorous and expressive movement of the hands, 
being especially practised. 

We see thus that both at Sparta and in Kretc (which ap¬ 
proached in respect to publicity of individual life most nearly to 
Sparta) the choric aptitudes and manifestations occupied a larger 
space than in any other Grecian city. And as a certain degree of 

‘ Athentous, xiv. p. f28; SuidM, vol. 1 chemata, Fragm. 78, ed. Bergk. 
iii. p. 715, €d. Kuster; Plutarch, Insti- ' 

■ tataXaepmea, c. Kal rpa-' AW. 

oOk ffirov- Also Alkman^ Frugm. 13, ed. Bergk; 

®p» (fSiv ittntKt- A^tigoii, Caryst, Hist. Mirab. c. 27. 

y6i'reev roif which exactly cor* ♦ How* extensively pantomimic the 

reelyouds with the ethical view implied ancient orchdaia was, may ^ be iwen by 
in the ellegad conversation .between the example in Xeuoj^on, Symposion 
8 olon and Thespis (Plutarch, Solon, c. vii. 5, ix. 3-<>^aud Plutarch, S^posion, 
29: sep above, ch. vol. ii. p. 195), ix. 15, 2: see K. F* Hermann, Lehr- 
end with Plato, vii. p. 817. buch der Gottesdienstlichen Alterthii- 

> Xenophon, Agesilaus, Ii. 17. o^koSc nHr der Oriechen, ch, 2d. 
iiir*K9i)V fh ’T(utiy9M, Sirov irdx9ri *‘Sane ut in religionibus saltaretnr, 
virb TOW fhv voiaya 9t^ Ineo ratio est: qu^ nullam majores 

cv»tirtr4K*< nostri portjem corporis esse voluemnt, 

* Plutarch, Lyciirg. o. 14/16, 21; qu» non sentiret reliponem: nam ean- 
Atheuffius, xiv. p. 631>632, xv. p. 678; tue ad wimum,^8alt^o ad mobUitatem 
Xenof^on, Hellen. vi. 4,*l5;oPe Re- corporiir pertinet.” (Serviua ad Virgil, 
public. Lacedsem. ix. 5; i^ndu*, Hypor- Eclog. v. 73.) * . ' 
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musical and rhythmical variety was essential tO’ mee{ this want,' 
while music was never taught to Spwtah citizen^ individuaHy^ we 
farther understand how strangers like 'Terpanderj Polyipneshfi, 
Thaletasj^Tyrtaeus, Alkman, Sk., were.,not only received,Jbut. 
^uired great influence at Sparta, i» spite of the preponderant 
spirit of jealous seclusion in the Spartan chhracter. All these 
makers appear to have been effective in their owiv special 0 , 0,10 
vocation—the training of the chorus—to which they 
imparted new rhythmical action, and for wSich they 
composed new music. But Alkman did this, tuid something more. 
He possessed the genius of a goet, and his compositions were read 
afterwards with pleasure by those who could not hear them sung 
or see them danced. In the little of his poems which remains 
we recognise that variety of rhythm and metre for which he was 
celebrated. In this respect he (together with the Kretan Tha- 
letas, who is said to have introduced a more vehement style both 
of music and dance, with the Krctic and Peeonic rhythm, into 
Sparta') surpassed Archilochus, preparing the wayffor the com¬ 
plicated choric movements of Stesichorus and Pindar. Some of 
his fragments, too, manifi^t that fresh outpouring of individual 
sentiment and emotion which constitutes so much of the charm 
of popular poetry. Besides his .touching address in old age to 
the Spartan virgins, over whoso song and dance ho had been 
accustomed to preside, he is not afraid to speak of his hearty 
appetite, satisfied with simple food and relishing a bowl of warm 
broth at the winter tropic.’ He has attached to the spring an 
epithet, which comes home to the real feelings of a poor country 
more than those captivating pictures which abound in verse, 

^ Aristot. Politic, viii. 4, 6. OlAdnof Terpander—no farther innovations were 
vts—oit fiavOdyovTfs Snas Sivay- allowed. The ephors employed violent 
Tot Hplpftv op9us, &s <l>a(ri, t« to prohibit the intended inuova- 

Kttl rh Twv tions of Phrynis and Timotheus, after 

* -Homor, Hymn. Apoll. 340, Ofol rt the Persian war: see Plutarch, Agis, c. 
Kprirvy rai^oyts, &c.\ Bee Bodekh, De 10. • 

Metris Pindari, ii. 7, p. 143; Ephofus ^ Alkman, Fragm. 13-17, od. Bergk, 
ap. Strabo. X. p. 480; Plutariffi, De Mu- 6 vd/i^ayos 'AKk/x^v: corppare Fr. 63, 
sicA p. ll?2. Aristides calls him 6 ruy Ttap9ivwv 

Resisting Thalfitaa, and the gradual yhtis nal <rin0ov\os (Or. xlv. vol. ii. p. 
alteratioiiB in the character of music at 4o, Dindoi'f). 

Sparta, Hoockh has gived much instruc- Of the Parth^eia of Alkman (songs, 
tive matter (Kreta, vol. iii. p. 340-377). hymns, and dances, composed for a 
Kespecting Kympha^us of Kydofiia, chorus of maidens) there were at least 
whom .^lian (V. H. zii. 5o) puts in two books (Stepbanus Byzant. v. ’tpv- 
juxtaposition with Tlialdtas and Ter- •rlx’j)* He was the earliest poet 
pander, nothing is known. « acquired renown in this species of com- 

After what is called Uie second fashion position, afterwards much pursued by 
of music (xardurr^it) had th^been in- Pindar, Bacchylidds^ and Simonides of 
trodneed by ThalStas ami hisUntempo- KeOei '•ee Welcker, Alkman. Fragment. 
rAries--the first fashion being that of j>. 10 
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ancient as fell as modern. He calls it “the season of short 
fare”—the crop of the*previous year being thert nearly consumed, 
the husbandman is compiled to pinch himself until his new har- 
•ves^ comes in.’ Those who recolfect that in earlier pcriwls of our 
history, and in all countries wjiere there is little accumulated 
Stock, an exor^ptant difference is often cxperiencednn the price of 
corn before and dfter the harvest, will feel the justice of Alkman’s 
description. ^ 

Judging from tllese and from a few other fragments of this 
poet, Alkman appears to have combined the life and exciting 
vigour-of Atchilochus in the song properly so called, sung by 
himself individually—with a larger knowledge of musical and 
rhythmical effect in regard to the choric performance. He com¬ 
posed in the Laconian dialect—a variety of the Doric with some 
intermixture of Aiolisms. And it was from him, jointly with 
those other composers who figured at Sparta during the century 
after Terpander, as well as from the simultaneous development 
of the chorie muse ‘ in ArgOs, Sikyon, Arcadia, and other parts 
Doric dialect of Pcloponnesus, that the Doric dialect acquired per- 
iKS'” manent footing in Greece, ,as the only proper dialect 
oompoiiuoM. fgy choric compositions. Continued by Stesichorus and 
Pindar, this habit passed even, to the Attic dramatists, whose 
choric songs are thus in a great measure Doric, while their dia¬ 
logue is Attic. At Sparta, as well as in other parts of Pelopon¬ 
nesus,’ the musical and rhythmical style appears to have been 
fixed by Alkman and his contemporaries, and to have been 
tenaciously maintained, for two or three centuries, with little 
or no innovation; the more so, as the flute-players at Sparta 
formed an hereditary profession, who followed the routine of their 
fathers.* ,. 

Alkman was the last poet who addressed himself to the popular 
chorus. Both Ariop and Stesichorus composed for a body of 
trained men, with a degree of variety and involution such as could 


‘ Alkmsa, Frag. 64, ed. Bergk. 

^ 

Xal x'wflwpat' Tpirai'’ 

K«u -Urpanv rt oxa 

Ov« 4<rrt. 

3 Plutarch,Muaioit, o. S.^p. 
About the dialect of Alkman, seo Ahreua, 
De Dialeoto .£oIic&, sect. 2, 4; about 
his different metres, Welcker, .Aikman. 
Pragm, p. 10-12, 


® Plutarch, De Musieft, c. 32. p. 1U2, 
0 . 37. p. 1144; Athena5U8, xK. p. 632. 
In Kretc also, the popularity of the pri* 
mitive musical composers was main- 
talhed, though along with the innovator 
Timotheus: see Inscription No. 3053, 
ap. Boeckb, Corp. Ins. 

* Herod^. vi. 60. They "were pro¬ 
bably a y4y<^ with an heroic progenuor, 
like the jmralds,'^ to vfhom the hLtorian 
coxnpar^them. 
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not be attained by a mere fraition of the people. Tbe primitive 
Dithyrambus was "a round chpriC danfc «nd Song in ArkM aM 
honour of Dionysus,' co|pmon to Naxos, Thebes; and seem- BUbsUtutioa 
ingly to many other places, at the Dionysiac festival— feMi'iS m • 
a spontaneous effusion of drunksn men in the hour of 
revelry, wherein the poet Archilochus, “ with the thunder 
of wine foil upon his mind,” had often taken th^ chief part.* Its 
exciting character approached to the worship the Great Mother 
in Asia, and stood in contrast wiSi the*’ solemn and stately psean 
addressed to Apollo. Arion introduced into ft an alteration such 
as Archilochus had himselft brought about in the scurrilous 
Iambus. He converted it into an eiaborate composition in honour 
of the god, sung and danced by a chgrus of fifty persons, not. 
only sober, but trained with great strictness; though its rhythm 
and movements, and its equipment in the character of satyrs, 
presented more or less an imitation of the primitive licence. 
Born at Mcthymna in Lesbos, Arion appears as a harper, singer, 
and composer, much favoured by F^eriander at Corinth, in which 
city he first “composed, denominated, and taught the Dithyramb,” 
earlier than any one known to Herodotus.* He did not, however, 
remain permanently there, but travelled from city to city exhi¬ 
biting at the festivals for money,—especially to Sicilian and 
Italian Greece, where he acquired large gains. We may here 
again remark how the poets as well as the festivals served to 
promote a sentiment of unity among the dispersed Greeks. Such 
transfer of the Dithyramb, from the field of spontaneous nature 
into the garden of art,* constitutes the first stage in the refine¬ 
ment of Dionysiac worship; which will hereafter be found still 
farther exalted ift the form of the Attic drama 
The date of Arion seems about 600 n.c., shortly after Alkman: 
that of Stesichorus is a few years later. To the latter the Greek 
chorus owed a higji'degree of improvement,,and in particular the 
final distribution of ita performance into the Strophe, the Anti¬ 
strophe,* and the Epodus: the turn, the return, and the rest 


‘ Kndar, Fragm. 44, ed. Bergk; 
Schol. ad Pindar. Oljnnp. xiii. 25; Pro- 
clua, Chrestomathia, c. 12-14, ad dklc. 
Hepbajat. Gaiaf. p. 582; compare W. H. 
Schmidt, In Dithyrambum Poetarumque 
Dithyrambicorum Rcliquiw, pp. 171- 
183 (Bernn 1845). 

* Archiioch. FibgmT 72, ed. Bergk. 

Awiream dnutTO$ KoXhv *jap{(u 
0!ja 


The old orac]^ quoted in Demosthen. 
cont. Meidiam, about the Dionyuia at 
Athena, enjoina —Upi 

Kal Kparvpa Ktpdtrat, koI 
tffrdvcu. 

* Hewdot. i. 23 j Suidaa, v. 

Pindar, Olymp. xiiL 25. 

* Ariatot. Poetic, c. 6. iy4yyriffat/ tify 

in fmv agam, 

to the name effect, ibid, c. 9. 
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The rhythm, and metre of the song daring each strophe corre- 
Aitribiuon witUtliat during^ the antistrophe, but was TOT.ied 

SsfciKb™ during the epoiius, and again varied during the-follow- 
^-siro^ ing strophes. Until thfe time the song had be.enmo^ 
gjf.-EpD. strophic, consisting of,nothing more than one unifeihi 
■ ' stanza, repeated from the beginning to the end of the 

compositionso that we may easily sec how vast was the hew 
complication and dipiculty introduced by Stesichorus—not less 
for the performers than for tin composer, himself at that time 
the teacher and trainer of performers. Both this poet, and bis 
contemporary the flute-player Sakadas of Argos,—who gained the 
prize at the first three Pythian games founded after the Sacred 
War,—seem to have surpassed their predecessors in the breadth 
of subject which they embraced, borrowing from the inexhaustible 
province of ancient legend, and expanding the choric song into 
a well-sustained epical narrative.* Indeed these Pythian games 
opened a new career to musical composers just at the time when 
Sparta began'to bo closed agdinst musical novelties. 

Alkmus and Sappho, both natives of Lcslws, appear about con- 
Aiiciousnnd temporaries with Arion n.cv 610-580. Of their once 
Sdppho. celebrated lyric compositions, scarcely anything remains. 
But the criticisms which are preserved on both of them place them 
in strong contrast with Alkman, who lived and composed under 
the more restrictive atmosphere of Sparta—^and in considerable 
analogy with the turbulent vehemence of Archilochus,* though 
without his intense private malignity. Both Alkmus and Sappho 
composed for their own local audience, and in their own Lesbian 
jEolic dialect; not because there was any peculiar fitness in that 
dialect to express their vein of sentiment, but* because it Wiis 

* Alkman slightly departed from this isset modum, videtur aimulari proximus 

rule: in one of his compositions of fimr- Homwum potuisae: sed rodundat, atque 
teen strophSs, the last seven wore in a effunditur: qugd, nt est reprehenden- 
diffei'ent metre from first seven duin, ita copiro vi^ium est.” 
(HepUtostiou, c. xv.p. 134 Gicsf.; Her- ifiimonid^aofKeds(Frag.l9,ed.Bei^k) 
mann, Elementa Doctriu. Metricie, c. puts Homftr and Steaichoru^, together: 
xvii. sect. 595). Koivoro.ufa see the epigram of Antipater in tlie 

xal irri<rtx^p(ios (Plutarch, De Musieft, Authologia, t. i. p. 3'28, ed. Jacobs, and 
p. 1135). Dio Chrysostom, Or. 55. vol. ii. p. 284, 

* Pausaniaa, vi. 14, x. 7, 3. Sa- lleiak. Compare Kleine, Stesichori 
kadas, as well as Stesichorus, composed Fragment, p. 30-34 (Berlin 1828), and 
RE ‘I\(ou itipiris (Athenaus, xiii. p. 009). 0. IKuUer, Historv of the Literature of 

Stesichorum (observes Quintilian, Ancient Greece, cli. xiv. sect. 5. 

X. 1) quam sit ingenio validus, maten® Tlie musical composers of Aigos are 
quoque ostendunt, maxima bell^i et cla- dfirmed by Herodotus to have been the 
rissimos oanentem duces, et epici car- most renowhhd \u Greece, half a cen- 
minis onera lyra sustinentem. Beddit tury after, Sakadas (H&. iii, 131). 
anim personis in ^endo sidiul laquen- ^ Herat. Epistol. i. 19, 23. 
dequedebitam dignitatem: ac si tenu-, 
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more familiar to their hearers. Sappho herself boasts of the pre¬ 
eminence of .the Lesbian bar3s ;‘*and tlje pclebrity of Terpander, 
Perikleitas, and Arion, permits to suj^wSe that there may havfr 
been before her other, popular bards in the island who did not 
pttafn to .a wide Hellenic celebrity. Alkseus included in his sang# 
the fiercest bursts of political feeling, the stirring alternations of 
war and exile, and all the ardent relish of a s’tsceptible man 
for wine and love.* The love-song seems to have formed the 
principal theme of Sappho, who, however, akc^ composed odes or 
songs* on a great variety of other subjects, serious as well as 
satirical, and is said farther to have first empl(^’ed the Myxolydian 
mode in music. It displiiys the tendency of the ago to metrical 
and rhythmical novelty, that Alkseus and Sappho are said to have 
each invented the peculiar stanza, woH-known under their re¬ 
spective names—combinations of the dactyl, trochee and iambus, 
analogous to the asynartctic verses of Archilochus. They by no 
means confined themselves however to Alkaic and Sapphic metre. 
Both the one and the other composed hymns to the gods; indeed 
this is a theme common to all the lyric and choric poets, whatever 
may be their peculiarities in other ways. Most of.their compo¬ 
sitions were songs for the •single voice, not for the chorus. The 
poetry of Alka;us is the more worthy of note, as it is the earliest 
instance of the employment of •the Muse in actual political war¬ 
fare, and shows the increased hold which that motive was acquiring 
on the Grecian mind. 


‘ Sapjiho, Fragm. 93, e<l. Bei^k. See 
also Plehn, Lcsbiaca, pp. 145-160. lie- | 
specting the poetesses, two or three of 
wiioirt were noted, contemporary with 
Sappho, see Ulrici, Gesch. der Hellen. ' 
Poesie, vol. ii. p. .170, 

2 Diouys. Hal. Ant. Rom. v. 82; He¬ 
rat. Od. i. 32, ii. 13; Cicero, De Nat. 
Deor. i. 28; the striking passage in Plu- 
tai*ch, Symposion iii. I, 3, ap. Bergk. 
Fragm. 42. In the view of Hionyivius, 
the i£oUc dialect of Alkseus find Sappho 
diminwhdQ the value of their composi¬ 
tions : the iBolic accent, analogous to 
the Lathi, and acknowledging scarcely 
any oxyton words, must have rendered 
them much less agreeable in recitation 
or song. • 

* See Plutarch, De Music, p. 1136; 
Dionys. Hal. de Comp. Verb. c. 23. p. 
173, Roisk, and some striking passages 
of Hbnerius, in respect t( .'Sappho (i. 4, 
16, 19; Maximus TyAus, Dissert, xxiv. 
7-9), and the encomium of the critical 


Dionysius (De Compos. Verborum, c. 
23, p. 173). 

The author of the Parian marble 
adopts as one of his chronological epochs 
(Kpoch 37) the flight of Sappho, or 
exile, from MitylC*u6 to Sicily, some¬ 
where botweeii»604-590 B.c. There pro¬ 
bably wtw something remarkable which 
induced him to single out this event; 
but we do nijt know what, nor can we 
' trust the hints suggested by Ovid (He- 
roid. XV. 51). • 

Nine books of Sappho’s songs were 
collected by the later literary Greeks, 

! arranged chiefly according to the metres 
I (C. F. Neue, ^pphonis Fragment, p. 

I 11, Berlin IS'i'H- There were ten books 
I of the songs of Alkieus (Athenscus, xl. 

! p. 481), and both Aristophanes (Gram- 
I maticus) and Aristarchus published 
I editions of them (Hephastion, c. xv. p. 

' 134, Giiiaf.). Dikaearchus wrote a com- 
I mentary upon his songs (^thensua, xi. 
p. 46 y. • 
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The gnomic poets, or moralists in verse, apprtnaoh by the tone 
Gsooioipr of their sentinjents more tcf the nature of prose. They 

begin with Skncjiides of ^morgos or of Samos, the con¬ 
temporary of Archilochus. Indeed Archilochus himself devoted 
%om£ compositions to the iilustrittive fable, which had jiot been 
unknown even to Hesiod. In thp remains of Simonid^ of Amor- 
gos we trace ijpthing relative to the man personally, though he 
too, like Archilodhus, is said to have had an individual ene'my, 
Orodmkides, whose^ eharacter was aspersed by his Muse,' His 
only considerable poem 6xtan(^ is devoted to a survey of the 
characters of wometi, in iambic verse, and by way of comparison 
with various animals—the mare, the. ass, the bee, &c. This poem 
follows out the Hesiodic vein respecting the social and economical 
mischief usually caused by women, with some few honourable 
exceptions. But the poet shows a much larger range of observa¬ 
tion and illustration, if we compare him with his predecessor 
Hesiod ; moreover his illustrations come fresh from life and 
reality. VVe fijul in this early iambist the same sympathy with 
industry pnd'its due rewards, which is observable in Hesiod, 
together with a still more melancholy sens^ of the uncertainty of 
human events. r- 

Of Solon and Theognis I have 'spoken in former chapters. 
Solon and They reproduce in part the moralising vein of Simonides, 
Tiieognio. though with a strong admixture of personal feeling and 
a direct application to passing events. The mixture of political 
with social morality, which we find in both, marks their more 
advanced age: Solon bears in this respect the same relation to 
Simonides, as his contemporary Alkteus bears to Archilochus. 
His poems, as far as wo can judge by the fragments remaining, 
Uppear to have been short occasional effusions, with the exception 
of the epic poem respecting the submerged island of Atlantis; 
which he began towards the close of his life, but never finished. 
They are elegiac, ttjmcter iambic, and trochaic tetrameter: in 
his hands ccrtaiely neitlier of these' metrgs can be said to have 
any special or separate character. If the poems of Silon are 
short, those of Theognis are much shorter, and are indeed so 
much broken (as ^ey stand in our present collection), as to read 
like separate epigrams or bursts of, feeling, which the poet had 
not taken the trouble to incorporate in any definite scheme or 
series. They form a singular mixture of maxim and passion— 
of general precept with.' personal affectioS towards the youth 

' Welcker, j^monid^Amorgini Iambi qui eupersunt, p. 9. 
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Kyrnus—which t.arprises us if tried by the standard of literary 
composition, but which seem^ a very genmne manif^tation of aji 
impoverished exile’s complaint^ aod restlessness. What remains 
to us of Phokylides, another of the gnomic poets nearly contem¬ 
porary with Solon, is nothing more than a few maxims in vjrse* 
—couplets with the name of the %uthor in several cases embodied 
in them. • 

iOnidst all the variety of rhythmical and meirical innovations 
which have been enumerated, the ancient (jpm continued to be 
recited by the rhapsodes as before t Some new epical compositions 
were added to the existing stock: Eugamm(« of Kyrene, about 
the 50th Olympiad (580 b.c,), appears to be the last of the 
series. At Athens, especially, both Solon and Peisistratus mani¬ 
fested great solicitude iis well for the recitation as for the correct 
preservation of the Iliad. Perhaps its popularity may have been 
diminished by the competition of so much lyric and choric poetry, 
more showy and striking in its accompaniments, as well as more 
changeful in its rhythmical character. Whatever., so- Siiburditui* 
condary effect, however, this newer* species of poeftry m","i°aiMi<i 
may have derived fropi such hel|)s, its primary effect aStapJS.’ 
was produced by real in^elt'ctual or poctieil excellence 
—by the thoughts, sentiment and expression, not by the “““'“s- 
accompaniment. For a long tim<! the musical composer and the 
poet continued generally to be one and the same person; and 
besides those who have acquired sufficient distinction to reach 
posterity, wo cannot doubt that there were many known only to 
their own contemporaries. But with all of them the instrument 
and the melody constituted only the inferior part of that which 
was known by the name of music —altogether subordinate to the 
“ thoughts that breathe and words that burn.”' Exactness and 
variety of rhythmical pronunciation gave to Jhe words their full 
effect upon a delicate ear; but such pleasure of the ear was 
ancillary to the emotion of mind arising out of the sense conveyed. 
Complaints are made by tin? poets, ever, so e^ly as 500 b.c., 
that the accompaniment was becoming too prominent, tfut it was 
not untij the age of the comic poet Aristophanes, towards the end 
of the fifth century b.c., that the primitive rejation Itctween the 
instrumental accompaniment ^nd the words was really reversed— 
and loud were the complaints to which it gave rise.® The per- 


* Aristophan. Nubea, 536. 

AAA* ttvrg xal rot? Joiki' A^Av^et'. 

* See Pratioas ap. Athenseum, ziv. p. 


017, also p. 636, and the etriking jfrag- 
ment of'tbe lost comic poet PherekratSs, 
ill Plutarch, De MusicI, p, 1141, con- 
taining^the bitter i^monirtTaace of Mu»ie 
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formance of the flute or harp then became more‘elaborate, showy, 
and overpowering, whjle.the words' were so put together as to 
show off the player’s ^x^utionJ ,I notice briefly this subsequent 
revolution for tbe purpose of setting forth, by contrast, the truly 
• intellectual character of the original lyric and choric .poetry, of 
Greece; and of showing how much the vague sentiment arising 
from mere mitsical sound was lost in the more definite emotion, 
and in the more Wing and reproductive combinations, generated 
by poetical meanings 

The name and poetr^ of 'Solon, and the short maxims or 
Seven wiM sayings oY Phokylides, conduct us to the mention of the 
Seven Wise men of Greece. Solon was himself one of 
the seven, and most, if not all, of them were poets or composers 
in verse.' To most of them is ascribed also an abundance of pithy 
repartees, together with one short saying or maxim peculiar to 
each, serving as a sort of distinctive motto.* Indeed the test of 
an accomplished man about this time was his talent for singing 
or reciting poetry, and for making smart and ready answers. 
Respecting this constellation of Wise Men—who in the next 
century of Grecian history, when philosopliy came to be a matter 
of discussion and argumentation, were spoken of with great eulogy 
—all the statements are confused, in part even contradictory. 
Neither the number, nor the .names, are given by all authors 
alike. Dikmarchus numbered ten, Ilermippus seventeen: the 
names of Solon the Athenian, Thales the Milesian, Pittakus the 
Mitylenean, and Bins the Prienean, were comprised in all the 
lists—^and the remaining names as given by Plato * were, Kleo- 


(Mouo'w^) agaimt the wrong which she after Euripides. 

had Buffered from the dithyrambist Mo* ! ^ Bias of PiiSiid composed a poem of 

lanippidfis; compare also Aristopiianes, ^ 2000 verses on the condition of Ionia 
951-972; Atheujeus, xiv. p. 017; ; (Diogen. Ladct. i. 85), from which per- 
Horat. Art. Poetic, 205; and W. M. haps Herodotus may have derived (either 
Schmidt, Piatrib6 in Dithyrambum, ch. ! directly or indirectly) the judicious ad- 
viii. p. 250*205. vice which he^ ascribes to that philoso* 

Th ffofiaphv /col the charae- pher on tlio occasion of the first Persian 

ter of the newer music (Plut/rch, Agis, conquest of Ionia (Herod, i. 170), 

0 . ^ntraste'd with koI Not mtfrely Xenophanes the philoso- 

the old music (Plutarch, pher (Diogen. Lacrt. viii. So, ix. 20), 
De MusicA, ut sup .): ostentation and but long after him Parmenides and Em- 
affected display, against seriousness and pedokies, composed in verse. ^ 
simplicity. It is by po means certain ^ See the account given by Herodotus 
that these reproaches against the more J (vi. 128-129) of the way in which Kleis- 
recent mu’sio of tha Greeks were well- th'enes of Sikyon tested the comparative 
founded; we may well he rendered mis-1 education (irafSet^tr) of the various 
tr^tful of their accurecy when we hear I suitors who came to woo his daughter— 
similar remarks and contrasts ^vanced ' of Si ftvicrvpts fpiy cTxov re fxov- 
wittk regard to the musi<r of* the last Amp aa) ry) .tyouiy^ is rh fi^<roy. 
three centuries. The character of Greek ^ Plato, iVotagoras, c. 28. p. 843. 
poetry cert^daly tended td degenerate 
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buliis of Lindus fn Rhodes, Jlyson of Chenae, and Cheilon of 
Sparta. We .cannot certainly distribute among them the sayings 
or mottos, upon which in later days the'Amphiktyons conferred 
the honour of inscription in the fielphian temple—Know thyself 
—Nothing-too much—Know thy opportunity—Suretyship is the 
precursor of »uin. Bias is praised* as an excellent judge: while 
Myson was daclared by the Delphian oracle b> be the most 
discreet man among the Greeks, according to the testimony of 
the satirical poet Hipponax—this js the oldCe* testimony (540 
B.C.) which can be produced in favour of any oj the Seven. But 
Kleobulus of Lindus, far from being universally extolled, is pro¬ 
nounced by the poet Simonides tb be a fool.' 

Dikmarchus, however, justly observed, that these Seven or Ten 
persons were not Wise Men or Philosophers, in the sense which 
those words bore in his day, but persons of practical discernmeitt 
in reference to man and society"—of the same turn of mind as 
their contemporary the fabulist .dJsop, thoug*h not employing the 
same mode of illustration. Their appearance forms an epoch in 
Grecian history, inasmuch as they are the first persons They wore 
who ever acquired an Hellenic reputation grounded on S!o»iqui«d 
mental competency apart froth poetical genius or effect 
—a proof that political and social prudence was be- 
ginning to be appreciated and kdmired on its own 
account. Solon, Pittakus, Bias, and Thales, were all men of 
influence—the first two even men of ascendency “—in their respec¬ 
tive cities. Kleobulus was despot of Lindus, and Periander (by 
some numbered among the seven) of Corinth. Thales stands 
distinguished as the earliest name in physical philosophy, with 
which the other contemporary Wise Men are not said to have 
meddled. Their celebrity rests upon moral, social, and pofitical 
wisdom exclusively, which came into greater honour as the ethical 
feeling of the Greeks improved and as their experience became 
enlarged. . * 


* Hipp6naT, Fragm. 77,34, ed. Bergk 
•—Kid StKdffffeur^M Blayros rod Tlpirivlos 
xpfirrwv. 

.K« Uvtrwv, iv it 'mXAuv 

Acini' avSpuy trw^poi'^rraTOf irovrwv. 

Simonidda, Fr. 6, ed. Bei^k —fiupov 
iSf 0ov\d. Diogen. Laert. i. 

6 . 2 . 

Simonidds treats Httakus * dth more 
respect, though quef|,tioiiipg . n opinion 
delivered by him (Fragm. 8, ed. ^i^k; 
PUto, Prot^oras, C. 26. p. 339). 

VOL. HI. * 


‘ Diksoarchus ap. Diogen. Laiirt. i. 40. 
<rvy(Toi/s fcol yoftofftriKoifs SftvdnjTa iro- 
XtTiJc^r Kol txhvtmv. Plutarch, 

Tbemistokles, c. 2. 

About the stoiy^of the tripod, which 
is said to have gone the round of these 
seven wise men, see Menage ad Diogen. 
La^. i. 28. p. 17. 

* Cicero, De Republ. i. 7; Plutarch, 

in Delph. p. 385; Bemhardy, Grundriss 
der Orieebiseben Litteratur, vol. i, sect, 
6(3. not. 3^ ^ 

• 
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In these celebrated names we have social philosophy in its 
Kariynm- iafajitinc State—in the shape qf homely say- 

"htt**™- '"8* adftioaitions'either supposed to be self-evident, 
Fn ihTFum or to rest upon some great authority divine or human, 
ot|nisiinj. neither accompanied by reasons nor recognising, any 
appeal to inquiry and discussion as the proper testwf their rec¬ 
titude. Froti ^uch incurious acquiescence, the seh^ment to which 
these admonitions owe their force, we are partially liberated even 
in the poet Simonides of Keos, who (as before alluded to) severely 
criticises the son^ of Kleobulus as well as its author. The half- 
plmST* which followed the age of Simonides (the inter- 

iiiuicciii ■ val between about 480-430 n.c.) broke down that senti- 
Bion. ment more and more, by familiarising the public with 
argumentative controvprsy in the public assembly, the popular 
j)(dicature, and even on the dramatic stage. And the increased 
self-working of the Grecian mind, thus created, manifested itself 
in Sokrates, who laidtipen all ethical and social doctrines to the 
scrutiny of ^ason, and who, first awakened among his countrymen 
that love of dialectics which never left them — an analytical 
interest in the mental process of inquiring out, verifying, proving 
and expounding truth. To this capital item of human progress, 
secured through the Greeks—and through them only—to man¬ 
kind generally, our attention Will be called at a later period of 
the history. At present it is only mentioned in contrast with the 
naked, dogmatical, laconism of the Seven Wise Men, and with 
the simple enforcement of the early poets—a state in w’hich 
morality has a certain place in the feelings, but no root, even 
among the superior minds, in the conscious exercise of reason. 

The interval between Archilochus and Solon (360-580 n.c.) 
increajsof seems, as has been remarked in my former volume, to 
wriiiiig- be the period in which writing first came to be applied 
mitiiof to Greek poems—to the Homeric poems among the 

positions, number f and shortly af(er the end of that period, com- 
meqces the afta of compositions without metro or prose. The 
philosopher Pherekydes of Syros, about 550 B.O., is' called by 
some the earliest prose-writer. But no prose-writer frr a con¬ 
siderable time afterwards acquired any celebrity—seemingly none 
earlier than Hekataius of Miletus,' about 510-490 b.c. —prose 
being a subordinate and ineffective species of composition, not 
always even perspicuous, and requiring no small practice before 

V . , 

• ‘ PliD 7 , H<hN. vii. 67. Suidas y. 'EjcaToIbj. 
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the power was ac4uired of rendering it interesting.! Down to the 
generation preceding Sokrates, the poets •continued’ to be the 
grand leaders of the Greek mind * Until*thln, nothing was taught 
to youth except to read, to remember, to recite musically and, 
rhythmically, and to comprehend, poetical composition. 1*110 
comments of preceptors addressed to their pupils may probably 
have become fuller and more instructive, but the tlext still con¬ 
tinued to be epic or lyric poetry. These were the best masters 
for acquiring a full command of the comfBcated accent and 
rhythm of the Greek language, sti essential to^ an educated man 
in ancient times, and so sure to be detected if not properly 
acquired. Not to mention tin? Clioliambist Ilipponax, who seems 
to have been possessed with the devil of Archilochus, and in part 
also with his genius—Anakreon, Ibyki», Pindar, Bacchylides, 
Simonides, and the dramatists of Athens, continue the line of 
eminent poets without intermission. After the Persian war, the 
requirements of public speaking created a class of rhetorical 
teachers, while the gradual spread of,physical philosophy widened 
the range of instruction; so that prose composition, for speech or 
for writing, occupied a ‘larger and larger share of the attention 
of men, and was gradually’wrought up to high perfection, such 
as we see for the first time in Herodotus. But before it became 
thus improved, and acquired that ’style which was the condition of 
wide-spread popularity, we may be sure that it had been silently 
used as a means of recording information, and that neither the. 
large mass of geographical matter contained in the Periegesis 
of Ilekataeus, nor the map first prepared by his contemporary 
Anaximander, could have been presented to the world, without 
the previous labours of unpretending prose writers, who set down 
the mere results of their own experience. The acquisition of 
prose-writing, commencing as it does about file age of Peisis- 
tratus, is not less reijiarkable as an evidence of past, than as a 
means of future, progress. . ’ 

Of that splendid genms in sculpture and architecture, vhiefi 
shone forth in Greece after the Persian invasion, the Fimbc- 
first lineaments only are discoverable between 600-5G0 hrecloTart. 
B.C., in Corinth, jEgina, Samos, Chios, EphSsus, &c.—enough 
however to give evidence of iiliprovement and progress. Glaukus 
of Chios is said to have discovered the art of welding iron, and 

' H. lUtter (G««chichte PhilMo- ference the dtiritneas of expression 
phie, ch. Vi. p. 243^ haif so ne good re- ami meaning universally chai^^ upon 
marks on the difficulty and obscurity the phil^phor Herakloitus. 
of the early Greek prose-writers, in re- [ 

• G 2 
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Ehoekus or lii^n Theodoras of Sagios the -art *of casting copper 
or brass in *a mould. • Both these discoveries, as far as can he 
made out, appear to (!at4 a littfe before 600 b.c.‘ The primitive 
, memorial erected in honour of god did not eten pretend to 
be*an image, but was often nothing more than a pillar, a board, 
a shapeless stone, a post, &c., ftSced so as to mark ^and consecrate 
the locality, afld receiving from the neighbourhood respectful ^care 
and decoration as well as worship. Sometimes there was a real 
statue, though of the rudest c^racter, carved in wood; and the 
families of carversj-who from father to son, exercised this pro¬ 
fession, represented in Attica by the name of Dmdalus and in 
A^gina by the name of Smilis—adHered long with strict exactness 
to the consecrated type of each particular god. Gradually the 
Re.irioicj wish grew up to change the material, as well as to cor- 
rudeness, of such primitive idols. Sometimes 
original wood was retained as the material, but 
ctaUons. covered in part with ivory or gold—in other cases 
marble or metal was substituted. Dipcenus and Skyllis of Krete 
acquired renown as workers in marble about the 50th Olympiad 
(580 B.C.). From them downwards, a i*ries of names may be 
traced, more or less distinguished; mVeover it seems about the 
same period that the earliest temple-offerings, in works of art 
properly so called, commence—(he golden statue of Zeus, and the 
large carved chest, dedicated by the Kypselids of Corinth at 
.Olympia.® The pious associations, however, connected with the 


* See 0. Miiller, Archiiologio der 
Kunflt, sect. 61; Sillig, Catalogus Ar- 
tificum—under Theoddrus and Tolekl^s. 

Thiersch (Epochen der Bildenden 
Kunst, p. 18‘2-190, 2nd edit.) places 
Khoekus near the beginning of the re¬ 
corded Olympiads; and supposes two 
artists named Theoddrus, one the grand¬ 
son of the other; but this seems to me 
not sustained by any adequate authority 
(for the loose cbroi»logy of Vliny about 
tho Samian school of aiiists is not 
more trustworthy than about the Chian 
school—-compare xxxv. 12. and xxxvi. 
3), and moreover intrinsically impro¬ 
bable. Herodotus 51) speaks of 
the Samian Theodorus/' and seems to 
have known only one person so called; 
Dloddnts {i. 98) and Pausanias (x. 38, 
3) give different accounts of Theodorus, 
but the positive evidence does pot enable 
ns to verify the genealogies either of 
Thiersch or 0. Muller, Herodotus (iv. 
152) menUons the 'Hpato)* at Samos in 


connexion with events near Olymp. 37; 
but this does not prove that the great 
temple which ho himself saw, a cen¬ 
tury and a half later, had been begun 
before Olymp. 37, as Thiersch would 
infer. The statement of 0. MUller, that 
this temple was begun in Olymp. 35, is 
not authenticated (Arch, der Kunst, 
sect. 53). ‘ 

, 3 Pausanias tells us distinctly that 
this che^ was dedicated at Olympia by 
the Kvpselids, descendants of Kypselus; 
and this seems credible enough. But 
he also tells us that this waa the iden¬ 
tical chest in winch the infant Kypselus 
had been concealed, believing this story 
asb told in Herodotus (v. 92). In this 
latter belief I cannot go (dong with 
him, nor do I think that there is any 
evidence for believing the cheat to have 
been of n^re ancient date than the 
persons wlij dcdic^^ed it—in spite of 
the opinions of 0. Muller and Thiersch 
to the contrary (0. Muller, Archaol. ^er 
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ype were so .strong, tiijit ,%. hand .of. the arftsfr was greatly 
restrained in dealing with statues «f the gods. It was in statues 
of men, especially in those of the victors at Olympia and other 
sacred games, that genuine ideas of beauty were first aimed “at ' 
and in part attained, from whence they passed afterwards to the 
statues of the g*ods. Such statues of the athletes «eem to com- 
, mence somewhere between Olympiad 53-58 (508-548 b.c.). 

It is not until the same interval of time (beWwen 600-550 b.c.) 
that we find any traces of these architectural monu- Monummi.! 
ments, by which the more important cities in Greece SoTiSi*" 
afterwards attracted to themselves so much renown. 

The two greatest temples in Greece known to Hero- ‘“o'"-''- 
dotus were, the Artemision at Ephesus, an^ the Ilermon at Samos, 
Of these the former seems to have been commenced, by the 
Samian Theodoras, about 600 b.c. —the latter, begun by the 
Samian Rhoekus, can hardly be traced to any higher antiquity. 
The first attempts to decorate Athqns by such additions pro¬ 
ceeded from Peisistratiis and his sons, near the same time. As 
far as we can judge, too. in the absence of all direct evidence, the 
temples of Pspstum in Italytand Selinus in Sicily seem to fall in 
this same century. Of painting during these early centuries, 
nothing can be affirmed. It nev* at any time reached the same 
perfection as sculpture, and we may presume that its years of 
infancy were at least equally nide. 

The immense development of Grecian art subsequently, and 
the great perfection of Grecian artists, are facts of great Wrtanca 
importance in the history of the human race; while in 
regard to the Greeks themselves, these facts not only Knk 
acted powerfully on the taste of the people, but were 
also valuable indirectly as the common boast Of Hellenism, and 
as supplying one bond of fraternal sympathy as well as of mutual 
pride, among its widely-dispersed sections It‘is the paucity and 
weakness of such bonds, which renders the histhry of Greece, 
prior to 560 b.c., little better than a series of parallel, but isolated 
threads, each attached to a separate city. The increased range 
of joint Hellenic feeling and action, upon whith we shall pre¬ 
sently enter, though arising- doabtless in great measure from new 
and common dangers threatening many cities at once — also 
springs in part from those other causes which have been enume¬ 
rated in thk chapter, aslacting on the Grecian mind. It proceeds 

Kunst, sect. 57; Thiersch, Epochen der OriechUchen Konst, p. ICS, 2nd edit.: 
Paufian. t. 17, 2). ^ * 
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from the stiihulus apphed to all the common feelings in religion, 
art, and recreation—froth the ^adual formation of national fes- 
tiyals, appealing in various wajs to such tastes and sentiments 
as‘animated every Hellenic hosom—from the inspirations of men 
of genius, poets, musicians, sculptors, architects, who supplied 
more or less^ig every Grecian city, education ‘for the youth, 
training for the chorus, and ornament for the locality—from the 
gradual expansiotf ^f science, philosophy, and rhetoric, during the 
coming period of ^his history, which rendered one city the intel¬ 
lectual capital of Greece, and brought to Isokrates and Plato 
pupils from the most distant parM of the Grecian world. It was 
this fund of common tastes, tendencies, and aptitudes, which 
caused the social atoms sjf Hellas to gravitate towards each other, 
and which enabled the Greeks to become something better and 
greater than an aggregate of petty disunited communities like the 
Thracians or Phrygians. And the creation of such common, 
extra-politiaal, Hellenism, is the most interesting phenomenon 
which the historian has to point out in the early period now "under 
our notice. He is called upon to dwell upon it the more forcibly 
because the modem reader has generally no idea of national 
union without political union — an association foreign to the 
Greek mind. Strange as it may seem to find a song-writer put 
forward as an active instrument of union among his fcllow-Hellens, 
it is not the less true, that those poets, whom we have briefly 
passed in review, by enriching the common language and by cir¬ 
culating from town to town either in person or in their compo¬ 
sitions, contributed to fan the flame of Pan-Hellenic patriotism at 
a time when there were few circumstances to co-operate with them, 
and when the cai|sc8 tending to perpetuate isolation seemed in the 
ascendant. 


I • , 
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CHAPTEE XXX. 


GRECIAN AFFAIRS DURING THE GOVS^jNMENT OF 
PEISISTRATUS AND IIl9*SOI(S AT ATHENS. 


We now arrive .at wliat ni.a^ be called the second period of 
Grecian history, beginning with the rule of Peisistratus at Athens 
and of Croesus in Lydia. 

It has been already stated that Peisistratus made himself despot 
of Athens in 560 b.c. lie died in 527 b.c., and was p,^w»iraun 
succeeded by his son Hippias, who was dejMsed and m'au'i™- 
expclled in 510 b c., thus making an entire space of 
fifty years between the first exaltatio* of the father and 
the final expulsion of the son. Tlicse chronological 
points are settled on ^ood evidence. But the thirty-three years 
covered by the reign of Peisistratus .are interrupted by two periods 
of exile, one of them lasting not less than ten years, the other, 
five years; and the e.xact place of the yc.ar8 of exile, being* 
nowhere laid down upon authority, has been differently deter¬ 
mined by the conjectures of chronologers.' Partly from this half- 
known chronology, partly from a very scanty collection of facts, 
the history of the half-century now before us cun only be given 
very imperfectly. Nor can we wonder at our ignorance, when 
we find that even among the Athenians themselves, only a century 
afterwards, statements the most incorrect ancj contradictory re¬ 
specting the Pcisistratids were in circulation, as Thucydides dis¬ 
tinctly, and somewhat reproachfully, acquaints us. 

More than thirty years had now elapsecLsinra the promulgation 
of the Solonian constitution, whereby the annual Senate ^ 
of Four Hundred had been created, and the public 
assembljt (preceded in its action as well as aided and acc»»iim oi 
regulated by this senate) invested with a-power of 
exacting responsibility from the magistrates after their year of 
office. The seeds of the subsequent democracy had tims been 


sown, and no doubt the administration cf the archons had been 

' Mr. Fynos Clinton (Fast. Hcllen. 
voV ii. Appendix, c. 2. p. 20!) has stated 
and discussed the different opinions on 


j the cluonology of Feisistratus and his 
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practically softened by it Yet nothing in the nature of adtmo- 
cratical sentiment hai’yej been/^reated. A hundred years hence, 
we shall find that sentiment unanihious and potent among the 
• en^rprislng masses of Athens and Peiraeus, and shall^ be called 
upon to listen to loud complaints of the difficulty of dealing With 
" that angry, waspish, intractable little old man, Demus of Pnyx ” 
—so Aristophanfis' calls the Athenian people to their faces# with 
a freedom which sl^ows that he at least counted on their good 
■ temper. But between 5fi0-51^ b.o. the people are as passive in 
respect to political rights and securities as the most strenuous 
enemy of democracy could desire,^ and the government is trans¬ 
ferred from hand to hand by bargains and cross-changes between 
two or three powerful men,* at the head of partisans who echo 
their voices, espouse thdlr personal quarrels, and draw the sword 
at their command. It was this ancient constitution—Athens as it 
stood before the Athenian democracy—which the Macedonian 
Antipater professed to restore in 322 b.c., when he caused the 
majority of the poorer citizefts to be excluded altogether from the 
political franchise.* 

By the stratagem recounted in a former chapter,'* Peisistratus 
Betlreinent had obtained from the public assembly a guard which 
tuB, and he had employed to .acquire forcible possession of the 
acropolis. He thus became master of the administra- 
ureiMuted. jjgg . j,g employed his power honourably and well, 
not disturbing the existing forms farther than was necessary to 
ensure to himself full mastery. Nevertheless we may see by the 
verses of Solon ‘ (the only contemporary evidence which we pos¬ 
sess), that the prevalent sentiment Was by no means favourable 
to his recent proceeding, and that there was in many minds a 
strong feeling both of terror and aversion, which presently mani- 


^ 'AYPoiftoc ipy^v, Kvapiiyruvf, iKp^xoXot 
Hi'VKsnjF, fiilvKoXoi' 

* Aristopb. Eqult. 41 . 

I need hardly mention that the Pnyx 
was the place in which the Athenian 
public assemblies were held, 

9 Plutarch {De Haodot. Malign, c. 
15. p. 858) is angi^ witn Herodotus for 
imparting so petty ana personal a cha¬ 
racter to the dissensions between the 
Alkmcednids and Peisistratus: bis severe 
remarks in that treatise, however, tend 
almost always to strengthen rather than 
to weaken the credibility of the histo¬ 
ry. 

^Plutarch, Phokion, c. 27. ivtit/jf- 


I'aro ^iXlay t(r«r9<u rots ^Affijyaiots xol 
{VjUjuaxia*'> ^ttioviri fiiy rohr wopl Aijpo- 
aO^yij xol 'TircfiiSiji/, iroAiTcvofi^rotr rV 
irtirpioy &irb rtp'^paros woMrelay, Sc- 
{oju^j/ojr tppovpby tls ri)y Movt'vx^oK, 
Irt 84 xpf^/uara tou voAtpovi xal ^iipiav 
rpotrfKrlffcuriy. Compare Dlodor. xviii. 
18. 

* Twelve thousand of the poorer citizens 
were disfranchised by this change (Plu¬ 
tarch, Phokion, c. 28). 

* See the preceding volume, ch. xi. 
p. 207. I 

^ Solon, ¥ra§m. W. ed. Beigk.— 

El iTfirot'eare \vypi i*' xoic^npu, 
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fested itself in the armed coalition of his two rivals—Megskles at 
the head of the Parali or inhabitagts of the* sea-boar<f,‘ and Lykur. 
gus at the head of those ih Ihe neigtihouring plain. As the 
conjunction of the two. formed-a force too powerful for Peisis-, 
tratus to" withstand, he was driven into exile, after no long 
possession of his despotism. But the time came (how soon we 
cannot tell) when the two rivals who had expellodliim quarrelled. 
Megakles made propositions to PeUistratus, iijviting him to resume 
the sovereignty, promising his ow»^id,«nd stimulating that Peisis- 
tratus should marry his daughter. The conditions being accepted, 
a plan was laid between the two new allies for carrying them into 
effect, by a novel stratagem—since the simulated wounds and 
pretence of personal danger were not likely to be played off a 
second time with success. The.two conspirators clothed a stately 
woman, six feet high, named Phye, in the panoply and costume 
of Athene—surrounded her with the processional accompaniments 
belonging to the goddess—and placed her in a chariot with 
Peisistratus by her side. In this guise the exiled despot and his 
adherents approached the city and drove up to the acropolis, 
preceded by heralds, who qyied aloud to the people,—“ Athenians, 
receive ye cordially Peisistratus, whom Athene has honoured 
above all other men, and is qow bringing back into her own 
acropolis.”. The people in the city received the reputed goddess 
with implicit belief and demonstrations of worship, while among 
the country cantons the report quickly spread that Athene had 
appeared in person to restore Peisistratus; who thus found him¬ 
self, without even a ^how of resistance, in possession of the 
acropolis and of the government. His own party, united with 
that of Megakles, were powerful enough to maintain him, when 
he had once acquired possession. And prob&bly all, except the 
leaders, sincerely believed in the epiphany of the goddess, which 
came to be divulged’ as having been a deceptjpn, only after Peisis¬ 
tratus and Megakles had quaiTelled.' ; , 


* flerodot. i. 60. Koi iy ry tumi 
ir(t96n(VoFriiv ywatKa that abr^v riiv 
dthvt irpo<r(bxoyr6 t« ivBpuiroy koI 
iS^KovTo rhy TluffiffTparoy. A state* 
ment (Athenseus, xili. p. 609) repres^ts 
PhyS to have become afterwards the 
wife of Hipparchus. 

Of this remarkable story, not the least 
remarkable pait is tl^e CQiticuim with 
which Heroaotus^hiniself accompanies 
it. He treats it as a proceeding infi* 
nilely silly tiniBiiTTaToy, &s 


tbplffHVt i he cannot conceive 

how Greeks, so much superior to bar¬ 
barians—and ev#u Athenians, the cle¬ 
verest of all the Greeks—could have 
fallen into such a trap. To him the 
story was told as a deception from the 
beginning, and be did not perhaps take 
pains to. put himself into the state of 
feeling of those original spectators who 
saw tlie chariot appmach, without any 
warning or preconceived suspicion. But 
fven lowing for this, his critlCTm 
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The daughter of Megaklcs, according to agreement, quickly 

became the wife of Pei^tfatus, but she bore him no children. It 

became known that her liusband,'having already adult sons by 

a former marriage, and considering that the Kylonian curee rested 

upon all the Alknueonid family, did not intend that she shoilld 

Quarrel of become a mother.' Mcgakles was so incensed at this 

wS behaihoir, that he not only renounced his alliance witli 

-biaSS Peisistratus, but even made his peace with tlie tliird 

reurement. party, thS adh«renta,"of Lykurgus — and assumed so 

menacing an attitude, that the despot was obliged to evacuate 

Attica. lie retired to Eretria in Euboea, where he remained 

< ' 


brings to our -view the alteration and 
enlargement which had taken ^laco in 
the Greek mind during the century be¬ 
tween Peisiatratus and PeriklSs. Doubt¬ 
less neither the latter nor any of his 
contemporaries could havo succeeded in 
& similar trick. 

The foct^ and. the criticism upoiw it, 
now before us, are remarkably illus¬ 
trated by an analogous case recounted 
in a previous chapter (vol. ii, chap, 
viii,). Nearly at the same period as 
tiiis stratagem of Peisistratus, the Lacc- 
dseinonians and the Argoians agreed to 
decide, by a combat of tliree hundred 
select champions, the dispute between 
them as to the territory of Kynuria. 
The combat actually took place, and 
the heroism of Othryades, sole Spartan 
survivor, has been already recounted. 
In the eleventh year of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war (shortly after or near upon 
the period when we may conceive the 
history of Herodotus to have been 
finish^) the Argeians, concluding a 
tr«kty with Lacedioiuon, introduced as 
a qlause into it the libirty of reviving 
their pretensions to "Kynuria, and of 
again deciding the dispute by a combat 
of select champions. T» the Lacedae¬ 
monians of that t\me thm<' appeared 
extreme folly — tho very proceeding 
which had been aottlall^ resorted to a 
conturr’ before. Here is another case, 
in which the change in the point of 
view, and the inci'eased positive ten¬ 
dencies in the Greek mind, aro brought 
to our notice not less forcibly than by 
the criticism of Herodotus upon Phy 6 - 
Athdnd. 

Istrus (one of the Atthido-graphers 
of the third century b,c.) and ‘AntiklSs 
published books respecting the personal 
manifestations or epiphanies of tlie gods 
—’AwrfWwi'Of iwnpeu'iicu : see Istri Frag* 


ment. 33-37, ed. Didot, If Peisistmtus 
and Megaklda had never quaiTolled, 
their joint stmtagom might have con¬ 
tinued to pass for a genuine epiphany, 
and might have been included as such 
in the work of Istrus. I will add, tliat 
tho real presence of the gods, at the 
festivals celobmtod in their honour, was 
an idea continually brought before tho 
minds of the Greeks. 

The Athenians fully believed the 
epiplidhy of the god Pan to Pheidij> 
pidils the courier on his march to Sparta 
a little befoi'o the battle of Marathdn 
(Ilerodot. vi. 103. Koi ravra ’A$riyaioi 
7 rj(rT«i 5 <ravT«j that and even 

Herodotus himself does not controvert 
it, tliough he relaxes the positive cha¬ 
racter of history so far as to add—"as 
PheidippidOs himself said and recounted 
publicly to the Athenians.” His inform¬ 
ants in thi^coee were doubtless sincere 
believers; whereas in the case of Phye, 
the story was told to him at first as a 
fabrication. 

At Gela in Sicily, seemin^y not long 
before this restoration of Peisisti’atus, 
TfilinOs (ancestor of the despot Qelon) 
had brought bock soiue exiles to Gela, 
"without any armed force, but merely 
thA^ugh the sacred ceremonies and ap¬ 
purtenances of the subterranean god¬ 
desses oiSe/tiV auSptoy 

iAA’ ipit TovTfap Tuv $e&y —S’ 
viirvyot ii>y, KBT^'ya 7 « (Herodot. vii. 
153). Herodotus does not tell us the 
detuls which he had beard of the man¬ 
ner in which this restoration at Gela 
was brought about; but his general lan¬ 
guage intimates that they were remark¬ 
able details, and they miglit have illus¬ 
trated the st^lry 4 ‘f Pl^yS-AtliSnS. 

* Herodot.i.61. Peisistratus— 
ot KBT^ yiffioy. ^ 
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no less than tefl* years, employed in making prepajations for a 
forcible return, and exercising^ wen wjilo in exile, a degree of 
influence muth exceeding that of a private man. He not only 
lent valuable aid to Lygdamis Of Naxos' in constituting hinj^lfc 
despot of that island, but posses^d, we know noi how, the means 
of rendering important service to different cities, Thebes in par- 
ticulhr. They repaid him by large contributions of money to 
aid in his re-establishment: mercenaries wete hired from Argos, 
and the Naxian Lygdamis came'»hin<9elf botli with money and 
with troops. Thus equipped and aided, Peisistratus landed at 
Marathon in Attica, flow tjie Athenian government had been 
conducted during his ten years’ absence, we do not know; but 
the leaders of it permitted him to remain undisturbed at Mara¬ 
thon, and to assemble his partisans both from the city and from 
the country. It was not until he broke up from Marathon and 
had reached Pallene on ,his way to Athens, that they took the 
field against him. Moreover, their conduct, even when- the two 
armies were near together, must hive been either'ex- 
trcmely negligent or. corrupt; for Peisistratus found raioniiion. 
means to attack them uwprepared, routing their forces almost 
without resistance. In fact, the proceedings have altogether the 
air of a concerted betrayal. Tor the defeated troops, though 
ufipursued) are said to have dispersed and returned to their 
homes forthwith, in obedience to the prockmation of Peisistratus, 
who marched on to Athens, and found himself a third time ruler.* 
On this third successful entry, he took vigorous precautions for 
rendering his scat permanent. The Alkmmonida: and their imme¬ 
diate partisans retired into exile: but he seized the children of 
those who remained and whose sentiments he suspected, as hos¬ 
tages for the behaviour of their parents, and placed them in 
Naxos under the care of Lygdamis. Moreover he provided him¬ 
self with a powerful body of Thracian mercenaries, paid insjiroDg 
by taxes levied upon tlje peo’ple :* and h6 was careful to 
conciliate the favour of the gods by a purification of the 
sacreddsland of Delos. All the dead bodies which had **'“• 
been buried within sight of the temple of Ajollo, were exhumed 
and reinteiTed farther off.. At this time the Dclkn festival— 
attended by the Asiatic lonians and the islanders, and with which 

* About Lygdamis, see Athenieus, * Ilerodot. i. 04. iviKoipotffi t« iroA- 
viii. p. 348, an^ his^citatiou from the \o7at, koi awSSotai, twv fty 

lost work of Aristotle on the Grecian avT6$ty, r&v X^pinoyos irordjtwv 

IjloAtT^iat; also Aristot. Politic, v. 5. 1. rpom^Tw. 

^ Hero^t. i. 03. 
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Athena was ^ of course peculiarly eonnected—»must have been 
beginning to decline fwiii its ptistine magnificence; for the sub¬ 
jugation of the continental Ionic cities by Cyrus had been already 
rftchieved, and the power of Samos, though increased under the 
despot Polykrates, seems to have increased at the expense and to 
the ruin of the smaller Ionic islands. Partly from the same 
feelings which W to the purification of Delos—partly as aw act 
of party revenge—Ifeisistratus caused the houses of the Alk- 
mteonids to be levelled wish the ground, and the bodies of the 
deceased members ci that family to be disinterred and cast out of 
the country.' 

This third and last period of the rule of Peisistratus tasted 
several years, until his death in 527 n.c. It is said to have been 
so mild in its character,that he once even suffered himself to be 
cited for trial before the senate of Areopagus; yet as we know 
that he had to maintain a large body of Thracian mercenaries 
out of the funds of the people, we shall be inclined to construe 
this eulogiuM comparatively tathcr than positively. Thucydides 
Miudc- affirms that both he and his sons governed in a wise 

ppotiiim of 1 1 

peishiratM. and virtuous spirit, levying,^ trom the people only an 
income-tax OS' five per cent.^ This is high praise coming* from 

* laokratfia, Or. xvi. De Bigis, c. 3.'>1. a large revenue.” The wopiIh of Ilero- 

* For the atatement of Bocckh, Dr. dotua undoubtedly justify Dr. Thfrl* 

Arnold, and Dr. Thirlwall, that Peisi- wall’s construction: but they are also 
BtratuB had levied a tythe or tax of ten consistent with a different coustruction, 
per cent., and that his sons reducetl it which appears to me in this c.Tse the 
to the half, I find no sufBcient warrant; truer one; referring tuv fih to xp^J- 
certainly the spurious letter of Peiaiatra- fidruy, and ruv Si to ^iriKO’upoiai. 
tus to Solon m Diogenes Laertius (i. "Peisistratus collected the mercenary 
53) ought not to be considered as prov- soldiers from the Strymon, and tho 
ing anything. Boeckh, Public Economy money at homo.” If he wanted mer- 
of Athens, B. Hi. c. 6 (i. 351 German); cenaries, the bank of the Strymon, with 
Dr. Arnold ad Thucyd. vi. 34 ; Dr. tho Thraciim population adjoining, was 
Thirlwall, Hist, of Or. xi. p. 72-74, the natui-al place to seek them. But I 
Idomoneus (ap. Athen®. xii. p. 533) think it higldy improbable that "he 
considers the sons of Peisistratus to have possoased lands on the Strymon which 
indulged in pleasiu'es to extent more yiejded him a large revenue.” If this 
costly and oppressiv^tto the p6ople than is to be lulpaittcd, we must suppose liim 
their father, - to have founded, or to have taken a 

Herodotus (i. 64) tells us that Pei- leading part in founding, a city at the 
sistmtus brought mercenaiy soldiers mouth of the Strymon: for ^arge pri- 
from the Strymon, but that he levied vate landed property, possessed by a 
the money to pay th^ra in Attica— man in tho territory of a foreign city, 
tV Tvpayyl^a iiriKoipoiffl wa^at that time a thing rare indeed, if 
»oAXot<n, Nol auvSSoKTt, not altogether unknown. But if Pei- 

/i€>' avr69«yy rwy W Air^ ^rpifioyos ro- sistratus had established any settle- 
To/toC (Twi6yr»y. On this passage, ap- meub at the mouth of the Strymon, we 
patently, Dr. Tliirlwall has founded a must surely have heard more of it 
statement (p. 68), for which in my first afterwards. It would have been retained 
etlition I did not jierceive his authority by Ilippias when expmled fi*om Athens; 
—He (Peisistratus) possessed I&ids on and Herodotus (v. 65-94) would siirejy 
the Strymon in Thrace, which yieldeiV have told us something about it on that 
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such an authority, though'it jeems that we ought to make some 
allowance for the circumstance of Tlmcydides beii)^ connected 
by descent with .the Peisistratiif famil^’.‘ The judgement of 
Herodotus is also very favourable respecting Peisistratus; that of, 
Aristotle favourable, yet qualified, since he includes these des^ts 
among the list of those who undertook public and sacred wofks 
with,the deliberate view of impoverishing as wel^al of occupying 
their subjects. This supposition is countenanced by the pro¬ 
digious scale upon which the temple o^Zeus*@lympius at Athens 
was begun by Peisistratus—a sciife much exceeding either the 
Parthenon or the temple of Athene Polina; both of which, never¬ 
theless, w'ere erected in latcr*timcs, when the means of Athens 
were decidedly larger “ and her disposition to demonstrative piety 
certainly no way diminished. It was left, by him unfinished, nor 
was it ever completed until the Roman emperor Hadrian under¬ 
took the bisk. Moreover, Peisistratus introduced the greater 
Panathenaic festival, solemnized every four years, in the third 
Olympic year: the annual Panathenaic festival, henceforward 
called the Lesser, was still continued. 

I have already noticed, at considerable length, the care which 
he bestowed in procuring full and correct copies of the Homeric 
poems, as well as in improving the recitation of them at the 
I’anathenaic festival,—a proceeding, for which we owe him much 
gratitude, but which has been shown to be erroneously interpreted 
by various critics. He probably also collected the works of other 
poets—called by Aulus Gellius,® in language not well-suited to 
the sixth century n.c., a library thrown open to the public. The 

occasion. Moreover, the mouth of tho their history, once hftefly (i. 20) and 
Strymon was a capital position, more ai'ain at considerable length (vi. 64-50), 
coveted than almost any other by en- tliough it does not lie within the direct 
terprising Greeks, and stoutly main- conii>a8.s of his yeriod—but also as he 
taiued by the Edonian Thracians. JIad so emphatically annnounces his own 
there been any settlement established personal knowledge of their family I'ela- 
thore by Peisistratus, must have lions— "Otj 5^ irp(iT$vTaros ’hrirlas 
found some mention of it cither frojn »fal dwop itKpi^^fTTfpop 

Herodotus or Thucydides, wlien they iWoir l<Txvpi(ofiai (^<. 65). 
advert to the proceedings of Histiacus, Aristotle (Politic, v. 9, 21) mentions 
Aristagoras, and the Athenians, con- it as a report (<pa<ri) that Peisistratus 
nocted wit^ the subsequent settlement obeyed tho summons to appear before 
of tho locality, and ending at last in the the Areopagus; Plutarch adds that tho 
foundation of Amphipolis (Herodot. v. person who had ^limmoned him did not 
11 , 23, 94; Thucyd. iv. 102). • appear to bring the cause to trial (Vit. 

* Hermippus (ap. Marcellin. Vit. Tim- ^lon. 31), which is not at all surprising: 
cyd. p. ix.), and the Scholiast on Thucyd. compare Thucyd. vi. 50, 57. 
i. 20, affirm that Thucydides was con- ^ Aristot. Politic, v. 9,4; Diksearchus, 
neoted by relationship with the Pei- Vita Grajcise, pp. 140-166, ed. Fuhr^ 
BietratidfB. His m%nnei»of speaking of Pauaan. i..l8, 8. 
them certainly lends countenance to tho ^ AuL.Gell. N. A. vi. 17. 
assiytion) not merely as he twice notices 
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service which he thus rendered must have been highly valuable at 
a time when •writing awl reading were not widely extended. His 
son Hipparchus followfed' up the tsame taste, taking pleasure in 
the soci^y of the most eminent poets of the day '—Simonides, 
'Aimkreon, and Lasus ; not to mention the Athenian mystic 
Onomakritus, who though not pretending to the gift of prophecy 
himself, passe(k.for the proprietor and editor of the various pro¬ 
phecies ascribed to the ancient name of Musmus. The Peisis- 
tratids, wcll-versedrifi these prophecies, set great value upon them, 
and guarded their intcgr^ly s5 carefully, that Onomakritus, being 
detected on one occasion in the act of interpolating them, was 
banished by Hipparchus in consequence.* The statues of Hermes, 
erected by this prince or by his personal friends in various parts 
of Attica,* and inscribed with short moral sentences, are ex¬ 
tolled by the author of the Platonic dialogue called Hipparchus, 
with an exaggeration which approaches to irony. It is certain, 
however, that both the sons of Peisistratus, as well as himself, 
were exact ip fulfilling, the Religious obligations of the state, and 
ornamented the city in several ways, especially the public foun¬ 
tain Kallirrhoe. They are said to have maintained the pre¬ 
existing forms of law and justice, merely taking care always to 
keep themselves and their adherents in the effective offices of 
state, and in the full reality hf power. They were moreover 
modest and popular in their personal demeanour, and charitable 
to the poor; yet one striking example occurs of unscrupulous 
enmity, in their murder of Kimon by night through the agency of 
hired assassins.* There is good reason, however, for believing 
that the govqynment both of Peisistratus and of his sons w;is in 
practice generally mild until after the death of Hipparchus by the 
bands of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, after which event the 
surviving Ilippias" became alarmed, cruel, and oppressive during 
his last four years. Hence the harshness of this concluding period 
left upon the Athenian mind* that profound and imperishable 
hatred, against" the dymisty generally, \.’hich Thucydides reluct¬ 
antly admits: labouring to show that it was not deserved by 
Peisistratus, nor at first by Ilippias. '■ 


' Hsrodot. vii. 6 j Pseudo-Pluto, Ilip- Homeri, di. ,10. p. 168. 
parohus, p. 229. * Philochor. Fi-ag. G9, ed. Didot; 

• Herodot. V. 93; vii. 6. 'Oyofiixpiroy, Plato, Jlipparch. p. 230. 
xpv^poxiyoy kaI rvv, ^ Horodot. vi. .38-103 j Tbeopomp. 

T»v Moytra/oy. Soo Paiisan.'i. 22, 7. ap. Athen®. xij, p. 53.3, 

Comi>are, about tlio literaiy^tendencios * Tltucyd. vi. 53 fPeeudo-Plato, Hip- 
of t)ie Pei8istratidB,£)itzsch,De Historic porch, p. 230; Pausan. i. 23, 1. 
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Peisistratus left three legitimate sons—Hippias, Hipparchus, 
and Tliessalus. The genera belief at; Athens among ■ ' 
the contemporaries of Thucydidfe was, tlidt Hipparchus Hippuamj 
was the eldest of the throe and had succeeded liim. Yet 
the historian emphatically pronounces this to be a mistake, %n(f 
certifies upon his own responsibility that Hippias was both eldest 
son and successor. Such an assurance from him, fortified by 
certhin reasons in themselves not very conclusive, is sufficient 
ground for our belief—the more so as HeroddUis countenances the 
same version; but we are surprised such a degree of historical 
Ciirclessness in the Athenian public, and seemmgly ev*n in Plato,' 
about a matter both interesting and compiiratively recent. In 
order to abate tliis surprise, and to explain bow the name of 
Hipparchus came to supplant that of Hippias in the popular talk, 
Thucydides recounts the memorable story of Harmodius and 
Aristogeitbn. 

Of these two Athenian citizens,^ both belonging to the ancient 
gens called Gephyra:!, the former wap a beautiful yoyth, HArmoiiiu 
attached to the latter by a mutual friendship and de- geit6ii. 
voted intimacy which Grecian manners did not condemn. Hip¬ 
parchus made repeated propositions to Harmodius, which were 
repelled, but which, on becoming known to Aristogoiton, excited" 
both his jealousy and his fears leSt the disappointed suitor should 
employ force—fears justified by tlio proceedings not unusual with 
Grecian despots,' and by the absence of all legal protection 
against outrage from sucli a quarter. Under these feelings, he 
began to look .about, iu the best way that ho could, for some 
means of putting down the despotism. Meanwhile Hipparchus, 
though not entertaining any designs of violence, was so incensed 
at the refusal of Harmodius, that lie could not be satisfied without 
doing something to insult or humiliate him. In order to conceal 
the motive from whiph the insult really proceeded, he offered it, 
not directly to Harmodius, ^ut to his sishfr. He .caused this 

' Thucyd. i. 20, about tlie general ofBmied by Plutarch to have been of 
belief of the Athenian public in his! the demo Apbidn® (Plutarch; Sympo- 
tiine— 'A^valfay yovv rh vX^dos otoyrat siacon, i. 10. p. G‘J8). 
v<p' 'Apiio^lov Kttl ’ApiffTo^^/Toi/oJ ’'invap- It U to bo rJtollectcd that he died 
Xov 'Tvpavvov ii'ra iiiro$avftyy iral ^vk before the introduction of the Ten 
tffaffty 'Iirir/a? vpfiT0{>TaTos i)v vPX^ Tribes, and before the recognition of 
Tuv YtuiTiffTpiTov vatiuy, &c. the domes as political elements in the 

Tlie Pseudo-Plato in the 4ialoguo commonwealth, 
called Hipparchus adopts this belief, and ^ For .the terrible ^ effects produced 
the real Plato in his Sy^pposion (c. 9. p. by this fear of v$pts ds rfjy iiXixtay, seo 
182) seems to couitenanco it. Plutarch, Kimon, 1; Aristot. I'olit, v, 

* Herodot. v. 55-58. Harmodius is 9, 17. * 
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jwuM iBtiiden to ))e one day summoned to tatd her station in a 
reli^us proeession asoon^ of the lianephorse or hasket-carriersi, 
according to the practice Usual dt Athens. But when she arrived 
at the placp where her fellow-maidens were assembled, she was 
disftiissed with scorn as unworthy of so respectable e funetion, and 
the summons addressed to her was disavowed.' 

An insult thun publicly offered filled Harmodlus wlfh indignation, 
and still farther exasperated the feelings of Aristogeitbn. Both of 
them resolving at ail'hazards to put an end to the despotism, con¬ 
certed means for aggression v^ith a few select associates. They 
awaited thelfestival of the Great Panathenma, wherein the body of 
.the citizens were accustomed to march up in armed procession, 
with spear and shield, to the acropolis; this being the only day 
on which. an armed body could come together without suspicion. 
The conspirators appeared armed like the rest of the citizens, but 
carrying concealed daggers besides. Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
They con- ' Undertook with their own hands to kill the two Peisis- 
khnupper. irntids, while the rpst promised to stand forward imme- 
chu»,i!.o.6u. ^lately for their protection against the foreign merce¬ 
naries^; and though the whole number of persons engaged was 
small, they counted upon the spoutanedus sympathies of the armed 
bystanders in an effort to regain their liberties, so soon as the 
blow should once be struck. The day of the festival having 
arrived, IBppias, with his foreign body-guard around him, was 
marshalling the armed citizens for procession, in the Keraraeikus 
without the gates, when Harmodius and Aristogeiton approached 
with concealed daggers to execute their purpose. On coming 
near, they were thunderstruck to behold one of their own fellow- 

> Thuoyd. vi. 56. Tdy 8’ ‘Ap^t.6- nancod by the narrative of ThucydidSs, 

hwaptnjQiyTa tV v«Idu<tiv, &<Tir(p who plainly describes the ti*eatment of 
irpovTnj\(li(nrtv' yiip this young woman as a deliberate, pre- 

a^ToC, Kipity, iiraYf(l\avT(s ^Kdv Kovovy concerted insult. Had there existed 
oforawfra*' iy rm, in-fiXeurav^ Xtyov- any assignable^ound of exclvwion, such 
T<5 oWi ^ayyilKai as that which Dr. Arnold supposes, 

fTvot. V ' leading to the inference that the Pei- 

Dr. Arnold, in his note, supposes sistratids *00014 not admit her without 
that this exclusion of the sister of violating religious custom, Thucydides 
Harmodius by the Peisistratids may would hardly have neglected to allude 
liava been founded on the circumstance to it, for it would have ligfttened the 
that she belonged to*ihe gens Gephy- insult; and indeed on that supposition, 
ra*i (Herodot. v. 57); her foreign blood, tbig sending of the original summons 
and her being in certain respects irtpos, might have been mode to appear as an 
disqualiBed her (be thinks) fi'om minis- accidental mistake. I will add, that 
teriug to the worship of the gods of Thucydidds, though no way forfeiting 
Athens. his obligations to historical trulb, is 

There is no positive reason fo support evidently not diiposed to omit any tbmg 
the conjecture of Dr. Arnold, which which can be truly in favour of the 
seems moreover virtually dlsoounte- Peisistratids. 
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conspifatOM talklhg familiarlj with Hippiaa, who was of easy 
access to every man. Hiey immediately concluded that the^ot 
was betrayed. Expecting to be»sSzed, and* wrought up to a state 
of desperation, they resolved at least not to die without having, 
revenged themselves on Ilipparehus; whom they found within flie 
city gates near the chapel calledWhe Lcokorion, and immediately 
slew him. His attendant guards killed Ilarmodjpf on the spot; 
while Aristogeiton, rescued for the moment by the surrounding 
crowd, was afterwards taken, and peri.slifd in life tortures applied 
to make him disclose his accomplices.' 

The news flew quickly to Ilippias in the Keram'Oikus, who 
heard it earlier than the armfd citizens near him awaiting his 
order for the commencement of the procession. ^Vith’extraor¬ 
dinary self-command, he took advantage ^of this precions ^instant 
of foreknowledge, and advanced towards them,—directing them 
to drop their arms for a short time, and assemble on an adjoining 
ground. They unsuspectingly obeyed; upon which he ordered 
his guards to take possession of thn vacant arms. .Being now 
undisputed master, he seized the persons of all those citizcni 
whom he mistrusted—especially all those who had daggers about 
them, which it was not tue practice to carry in the Panathenaic 
procession. 

Such is the memorable narrative of Ilarmodius and Aristo¬ 
geiton, peculiarly valuable inasmuch as it all comes from Thucy¬ 
dides." To possess great power—to be above legal restraint— 
to inspire extraordinary fear—is a privilege so much coveted by 
the giants among mankind, that we may well take notice of those 
■ cases in which it brings misfortune even upon themselves. The 
fear inspired by Hipparchus—of designs which he did not really 
entertain, but was likely to entertain, and competent to execute 
without hindrance—was here the grand cause of his destruction. 

The conspiracy hese detailed happened in 514 n.c., during the 
thirteenth year of the reign «f IIippia.s, .wlimh lasted sir..np; «ii.i 
four years longer, until 510 b.c. These last four years, 
in the belief of the Athenian public, counted for his Rmailr"'’ 
whole re%n; nay, many persons made the still greater ttiki’, in tlifl 
historical mistake of eliding these last four yeitrs alto- publit. 


' Thucyd. vi. 58. oh hifridri: 

compare Polyien. i. 22; Diodorua, Fragni. ■ 
lib. X. p. 62, vol. iv. ed. Wess.; Justin, 
ii. 9. See alsofc good noto of Dr. Thirl- 
wall on the passage of Or. vol. ii. 
ch. xL. p. 77. 2ud ed. 1 agree with him, 
thai^we may fairly construe the indis- 
VOL. III. 


tinct phrase of Thucydides by the more 
precise statements of later authors, wlio 
mention the torture. 

* Thucj-.l. i. 20; vi. .54-.59; Herodot. 
V. 55, 56; vi. 123; Aristot. Polit. v. 
8 , 9. , 
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gether, and of supposing'that the conspiracy of Harmodius and 
Aristogeit8ft had depps^ the Peisistratid government and libe^ 
rated Athens. Soth* poets aild, philosophers shared this feith, 
■which is distinctly put forth in the beautiful and popular Skolion 
oi»8ong on the subject: the two friends are there celebrated as the 
authors of liberty at Athensr-»“ they slew the despot and gave 
to Athens equal laws.”* So inestimable a present was alone 
sufficient to enshrine in the minds of the subsequent demdcracy 
.those who hid sol# their lives to purchase it. Moreover we must 
■yecqllect th^'the intimate connexion between the two, though 
repugnant to the‘modern reader, was regarded at Athens with 
sympathy,- 7 S 0 that the story toob hold of the Athenian mind by 
the trein of romance conjointly with that of patriotism. Ilar- 
modius and Aristogelton were afterwards commemorated both as 
the ■winners and as the ^rotomartyrs of Athenian liberty. Statues 
were erected in their honour shortly after the final expulsion of 
the Eeisistratlds; immunity from taxes and public burdens was 
granted to the descendants of their families; and the speaker who 
pro]K)scd the abolition of such immunities, at a time when the 
number had been abusively multiplied, made his only special 
exception in favour of this re8pectt;d lineage.® And since the 
name of Ilippiirchus was universally notorious as the person slain, 
we discover how it was that ‘he came to be considered by an 
uncrifical public as the predominant member of the Peisistratid 
family—the eldest son and successor of Peisistratus—the reigning 
despot—to the comparative neglect of Hipplas. The same public 
probably cherished many other anecdotes,® not the less eagerly 
believed because they could not be authenticated, respecting this 
eventful period. 

Whatever may have been the previous moderation of Hippias, 
indignation at«the death of his brother, and fear for his own 


See the words of tl>s Song— 

*On jhv ropavnw ttravin^ 

ap. Athenteum, xv. p. 691. 

The epigram of Uio Kuian Simonidls 
(Fragm. 132, ed. Bergk—ep. Hepbiee- 
tion. c. 14. p. 26, ed. Qaisf.) implies a 
'similar belin: also the i^issag&s in 
Plato, Symposion, p. 183, in Aristot. 
Folit. V. 8, 31, and Airiau, Exped. Alex. 
W. 10, 3. 

* iUrodot. vi. 109.i»Dem(*then. adv. 
Leptin. c. 27. p. 493; oont. Meidiam, o. 
4f> p.369‘, and the oath pr^cribed in 


the Psephism of Demophantua—Ando- 
kidfie, Do Mysteriis, p. 13; Pliny. H. N. 
xxxiv. 4-8; Pauean. i. 8, 5; Plutarch, 
Aristeidfis, 27. 

The statues were carried away from 
Athens by Xerxds, and restored to the 
Athenians by Alexander after his con¬ 
quest of Persia (Arrian, Ex. Al. iii, 10, 
Pliny, H. N. xxxit. 4-8), 

* One of these stories may be 8«n in 
Justin, ii. 9—who gives the name of 
Dioklfisto Hipparchus—"Diocles, alter 
ex flliis, per vim stupratd virgine, a fratre 
puelltB mterfidftur.7 
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safety,' now inducM him to drop it altogether. It is attested both 
by Thucydides and Herodotus, and admit* of no doubt, 
that his power was now employed ISarshlj^ and cruelly— 
that he put to death a considerable number of ratizens. cruiuy and 
We.find also a statement noway improbable in itself and Kcurit™.*** 
affirmed both in Pausanias and in* Plutarch—inferior authorities, 
yet still in this case sufficiently credible—that hij aaused Leaena, 
the mistress of Arlstogeiton, to be tortured to death, in order to 
extort from her a knowledge of the secrets a»d accomplices of 
the latter." But as he could not but be sensiljle that this system 
of terrorism was full of peril to himself, so he looked out for 
shelter and support in case of bdng expelled from Athens. With 
this view he sought to connect himself with Darius king of Peraa 
—a connexion full of consequences to be hereafter developed. 
ASantides, son of Hippoklus the despot of Lampsakus on the 
Hellespont, stood high at this time in the favour of the Persian 
monarch, which induced Ilippias to give him his daughter Arche- 
dike in maniage; no small honour pi the L-ampsak^rie, in the 
estimation of Thucydides.® To explain how Ilippias came to fix 
upn this town, however, it is necessary to say a few words on the 
foreign policy of the Peisi.stratids. 

It has already liecn mentioned that the Athenians, even so far 
hack as the days of the iioet Alkams, liad occupied connexion 
feigeium in tlic Iroad, and had tiicrc carried on war with tiw 
with the Mityleueans; so that their acquisitions in these ciioreonMus 
regions date much before the time of Peisistratus. Owing Aa.iK*'coast 
probably to this circumstiuice, an application was made 
to them in the early part of his reign from the Dolonkian 
Thracians, inhabitants of the Chersonese on the opposite side of 
the Hellespont, for aid against their powerful vieighhours the 
Absinthian tribe of Thracians. Opportunity was thus offered for 
sending out a colony to acquire this valuable peninsula for Athens. 
Peisistratus willingly entered into the scheqje, fl'hile Miltiades son 
of Kypsejus, a noble Athenian living impatiently under Ips 


^ 'H yip 2ef\la <poviK(iraT6v iiTTiv iv' ascribed to Hippias by the author of 
Tatj Ti>po>'»'i<nr—observes Plutarch (Ar- : the Pseudo-Aristoteliaii second book of 
taxerxfe, c. 25). 1 the OEconomica (S. 4). I place Httlo 

* Pausan. i. 23, 2; Plutarch, De Cjy*' reliance on the statements in this trea-,^ 

rulitate, p. 897; PolysDU. viii. 45; Athe-' tise respectins persons of early date, 

n^eus, xiii. p 596. j such as Kypsclus or Hippias : in respect 

® We can hardly be mistaken in put- to facts of the subscijiient period of 
ting this interpretation on the worik of Greece, between 450-400 b.c., the au-* 

'Phucydidfis— iv, thor’s means of information will doubt* 

(vi. .59). 1 less render lam a better witness. ' 

Scyne financial tricks and fr.iuds aie I 

H 2 
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dcapotism, was no less pleased to take the lead in executing it: 
his departure and tliat of other malcoatents as founders of a 
colony suited the pui^ofc of alt parties. According to the narra¬ 
tive of Herodotus—alike pious and picturesque, and doubtless 
ctrculating as authentic at the annual games which the Chcr|one- 
sites, even in his time, celebrated to the honour of their oekist— 
it is the Delphmn god who directs the scheme *and singles out 
the individual. The chiefs of the distressed Dolonkians ‘ going 
to Delphi to crav* Assistance towards procuring Grecian colonists, 
wore directed to choose fSh tlfeir oekist the individual who should 
first show them Tiospitality on their quitting the temple. They 
departed and marched all along what was called the Sacred Road, 
through Phokis and Boeotia to Athens, without receiving a single 
hospitable invitation. At length they entered Athens, and passed 
by the house of Miltkcfes while he himself was sitting in front of 
it. Seeing men whose costume and arras marked them out as 
strangers, he invited them into his house and treated them kindly : 
upon whiclj they apprised l^ira that he was the man fixed upon by 
the oracle, and adjured him not to refuse his concurrence. After 
asking for himself personally the opinion of the oracle, and 
receiving an affirmative answer, he tonsented; sailing as cckist at 
the head of a body of Athenian emigrants to the Chersonese.' 

Having reached this pcninSula, and having been constituted 
First MU- despot of the mixed Thracian and Athenian population, 
oSut ih» 1'® "0 fortifying the narrow isthmus by a 

ohornoiicsc. fcaching all across from Kardia to Paktya, a dis¬ 
tance of about four miles and a half; so that the Absinthian 
invaders were for the time effectually shut out,* though the pro- 
t’ction was not perm.anently kept up. He also entered into a 
war with Lampsakus on the Asiatic side of the strait, but was 
unfortunate enough to fall into an ambuscade and become a 
prisoner. Nothing preserved his life except the immediate inter¬ 
ference of Croesus king of Lydia, pouplcd with strenuous menaces 

* Herodot. vi. .UU, 37. 1 ants of* their defenceless-condition— 

7 Thus the Scythi.ins broke into the about :!97 ll.c. (Xenophon* Hcllen. iii. 
Choraonose oven during the government j 2, S-10). So imperfect however did the 
of Miltiad^s sou of Kinion, nephew of i protection prove, that about half a cen* 
MiltiaclCa the ookiat^' about forty years • tury afterwards, during the first years 
after the wall had been erected (Hero-j Qf the conquests of Philip of Macedon, an 
dot. vi. 4b). Again Perikl^s re-esta- i idea was entertained of digging through 
blished the cross-wall, on sending to i the isthmus, and converting the ponin- 
the Chersonese a fresh band of looo 1 sula into an island (Demosthenes, Phi- 
Athouian settlers (Plutarch,^.Periklds, c. lippic ii. t>. p. 92, and De Haloneso, c. 
19): lastly, Dorkyllidas the’Lacoda‘mo-j 10. p. 8r>); an^idcf^ however never car- 
uian built it anew, in consequence of j ried into eftect. 
loud complaints raised by the inhabit- j 
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addressed to the Lampsakcnes, who found themsfilvesf compelled 
to release their ptisoner. MiltiadJs had* aajuired much favour 
with Croesus,' in what manner we are not told. He died childless 
some time afterwards, while his nephew Stesagoras, who sncceedefl 
him, perished by assassination somo time subsequent to the death 
of Peisistratus af Athens.' 

The* expedition of Miltiades to the Chersonese must have 
occurred early after the first usurpation of Peisistratus, since even 
his imprisonment by the Laraps8ken& Ifappened before the ruin 
of Crmsus (546 b.c.). But it was not till much later—probably 
during the third and most powerful period of Peisistratus—that 
the latter undertook his expedition against Sigeium in the Troad. 
This place appears to have fallen into the hands of the Mity- 
leneans: Peisistratus retook it,'^ and placed there his illegitimate 
son Hegesistratus as despot. The Mityleneans may have been 
enfeebled at this time (somewhere between 537-527 n.c.) not only 
by the strides of Persian conquest on tlie mainland, byt also by 
the ruinous defeat which they suffered from Polykratos and the 
Samians.^ Hegesistratus maintained the place against various 
hostile attempts, throughout dll the reign of Ilippias, so that the 
Athenian possessions in those regions comprehended at this period 
both the Chersonese and Sigeium.* To the former of the two, 
Ilippias sent out Miltiades, nephew of the first ookist, as governor 
after the death of his brother Stesagoras. The new 
governor found much discontent in the peninsula, but 
succeeded m subduing it by entrapping and imprison- by ao 
ing the principal men in each town. He farther took 
into his pay a regiment of five hundred mercenaries, and married 
Hegesipyle daughtef of the Thracian king Olorus." It must have 
been about 518 n.c. that this second Miltiades went out to the 
Chersonese.' He seems to have been obliged to quit it for a 
time, after the Scythian expedituin of Dariqp, ill consequence of 
having incurred the hostilKy of the Persians; but lie was there 

* Herodot. vi. 38, 39. nephew. 

2 Herodot,* 9t. I have already There is nothing that I know to 
said that I conceive this as a different mark the date exceitl that it was earlier 
war from that in which the poet Alkssus than the death of Hipparchus in 514 
was engaged. n.c., and also eailier tli-m tlio expedition 

* Herodot. iii. 39. of Darius against the Scythians, about 

* Herodot. vi. 104, 139, 140. 516 B.O., in which exjieditirtn MiltiadSs 

* Herodot. vi. 39-103. Comeliua was engaged : bee Mr. (Clinton's Fasti 
Nepos in his life of Miltiad^ confounds Helleuici, anH J. M. Schultz, Boitrag zu 
in one biography the Adventures of two genauerenZeitbestimmungenderHelleii. 
persons—Miltiades son of Kypselus, the Goschichtei.’von der 03"“" bis zur 
ceklst-^and Miltiades son of Kimdn, the Olyr§piade, p. 166, in the Kieler Philo- 
victor of Marathon—the uncle and the logiacheStttdien,^1841. 
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from the bt^inning of the Ionic revolt until about 493 b.c., or two 
or'three years boforfe the battl«; of Marathon, on which occasion 
we shall find him acting commander of the Athenian army. 

* Both the Chersonese and Sigeium, however, though Athenian 
possessions, were now tributary and dependant on Persia. It 
was to Persia^that Ilippias, during his last years 'of alarm, looked 
for support in the event of being expelled from Athens: he 
calculated upon fSgeium as a shelter, and upon Aiantides as 
well as Darius as an all}. 'Neither the one nor the other failed 
him. 

The same circumstances which alarmed Ilippias and rendered 
pruOT-ainss dominion in Attica at once more oppressive and 
or uw exiM more odious, tended of course to raise the hopes of his 
enemies, the ^Athenian exiles, with the powerful Alkmse- 
6nids at their head. Believing the favourable moment to 
be come, they even ventured upon an invasion of Attica, and occu¬ 
pied a post called Leipsydrion in the mountain range of Parnes, 
which separates Attica from Boeotia.* But their schemes alto¬ 
gether failed: Ilippias defeated and drove them out of the country. 
His dominion now seemed confiriVied, for the Lacedmmonians 
were on terms of intimate friendship with him; and Amyntas 
king of Macedon, as well aS the Thessalians, were his allies. 
Yet the exiles whom he had beaten in the open field succeeded in 
an unexpected manoeuvre, which, favoured by circumstances, 
proved his ruin. 

By an accident which had occurred in the year 548 B.c.,® the 
conii lion temple was set on fire and burnt. To repair 

anS iXiiiT this grave loss was an object of solicitude to all Greece; 

Ing of tJie , ^ 1 a 1 j ’ 

iviphiaa but the Outlay required was exceedingly heavy, and it 
appears to have been long before the money could be 
collected. Tlie Amphiktyons decreed that one-fourth of the cost 
should be borne by the Delphians themselves, who found themselves 
so heavily taxed by such assessment, that they sent envoys through¬ 
out all Greece to collect subscriptions in aid, and received, among 
other donations, from the Greek settlers in Egypt twnnty minse, 
besides a large present of alum from the Egyptian kmg Amasis: 
their munificent benefactor-Croesus fell a victim to the Persians in 

‘ Herodot. v. 62. The unfortuuRte father of tlie celebrated Alkibiadfis, took 
Btrunle at licipsy^on became after- pait with Kleisthends and the Alkma:- 
wai^ the theme of a popular soug onid exiles iu this struggle (eeeIso^at&, 
(Athenaeus, xv. p. 695): sea Ilesychius, De Bigis, Orfxvi. p. 351) he must have 
T. and Aristotle, Eragm. ’A0>)- been a mertf youth, 

noAxTclo, 37, ed. Keumaau. * Pausau, x. 5, 

if it be true t^t Alklbiad^, ghmd- 


ngaiuel 

Ilippias. 
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546 B.0,30 that his treasure “was no longer open to .them. The 
total sum required was three hundred talents (equal probably to 
about 115,0001. sterling)'—a prodigious amount to be collected 
from the 4'spersed Grecian cities, who acknowledged no common 
soTereign authority, and among wljom the proport'm reasonable to 
ask from each* was difficult to determine with satisfaction to all 
parti*. At length however the money was cdlfected, and the 
Ainphiktyons were in a situation to make a conti;pct for the building 
of the temple. The Alkmmonids, whodiad been in exile 
ever since the third and final acquisition of bower by ma.,iiid« re- 
reisistratus, took the contract In executing it, they te.npio»iih 
not only performed the work in the best maqper, but 
even went much beyond the terms stipulated; employing Parian 
marble for the frontage where the matcriai prescribed to them was 
coarse stone.^ As was before remarkeii in the case of Peisistratus 
when he was in banishment, we are surprised to find exiles (whose 
property had been confiscated) so amply furnished with money, 
unless we are to suppose that Kleisthenes the Alkmaiomd, grandson 
of the Sikyonian Kleisthenes,* inherited through his mother wealth 
independent of Attica, ard cteposited it in the temple of the Samian 
Here. But the fact is unquestionable, and they gained signal 
reputation throughout the Hellenic world for their liberal perform¬ 
ance of so important an enterprise. That the eroqjion took con¬ 
siderable time, we cannot doubt. It seems to have been finished, 
as liar as we can conjecture, about a year or two after the death of 
Hipparchus—512 B.c.—more than thirty years after the conflagra¬ 
tion. 

To the Delphians, especially, the rebuilding of their temple on 


‘ Herodot i 50, iil80. I have taken stratids caused the Delphian temple to 
the 300 talents of Heiodotus as being be burat, and also that they were at 
.^gmean talents, which •are to Attic last deposed by the victonous arm of 
talents in the ratio of 5 3 The In- the Alkmscdnick (Phiiochoii Fragment, 
scnptions prove tliat the accounts otthe 70, ed Didbt) nnke| us feel the value 
temple wore kept by the Amjihiktyons of Heiodotus and Thucydides as autbo- 
on the ,£giQ3can scale of money see nties. 

Corpus insenp. Boeckh, No. Ib88, and ® Herodot. vi. 128, Cicero, De Le^. 
Boeckh, M^tyologie, vii 4. ii. 16. The deposit hero mentioned by 

• Herodot v 62. The words of the Cicero, which may veiy probabl| have 
historian would seem to imply that they been recorded m an iiiscnption m the 
only began to think of this scheme of temple, must have been made before the 
building the temple after the defeat of time of the Persian codOuest of Samoa— 
Leipsyfkion, and a year or two before indeed before the death of Polykratda 
the expulsion of Hippias; a supposition in 522 b c., ^terwhiob peiiod the island 
quite inadmissible, siq^ the temple fell at onCfc into a QpcanouB situation, 
must have taken some ye^ in building, and veiy soon afterwards into the great- 
The loose and prejudic^ statement in est calamities. 

Philochorus, affirming that the 
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§0 superior a scale was the most essential of all services, and their 
Graiiiuda gratitude taWafds thp Alkmajonids was proportionally 
jISmS’ great. Partly through* such a feeling, partly through 
-iteVJr” pecuniary presents,' Kleisthenes was thus enabled to work 
ihlToraS the oracle for political purposes, and to call forth the, 
s|lIru,’en-° powcrful arm of Sparta against Ilippias. a'Whcnever any 
SliulSoiof Sparfa't presented himself to consult the oracle, either on 
Uii>p!aa. private or^juhlic business, the answer of the priestess was 
always in one strain—“ Athens must be liberated.” The constant 
repetition of that mandate at length extorted from the piety of the 
Lacedmmonians a reluctant compliance. Reverence for the god 
overcame their strojig feeling of friendship towards the Peisistratids, 
and Anchimolius son of Aster was despatched by sea to Athens at 
the head of a Spartan fofce to expel them. On lauding at Phale- 
rum, however, ho found them already forewarned and prepared, as 
well as farther strengthened by one thousand horse specially 
demanded from their allies in Thessaly. Upon the plain of Phale- 
rum this latter force was fimnd peculiarly effective, so that the 
division of Anchimolius were driven back to their ships with great 
loss, and he himself slain.* The defe*ted armament had probably 
been small, and its rej)ulse only provoked the Lacedaemonians to 
sparnri send a larger, under the command of their king Kleo- 

ex[)ct1Hion8 ^ 

inU) ahim. mcij^s in pemon, who on this occasion marched into Attica 
by land. On reacliiiig the ]ilain of Athens, he was assailed by the 
Thessalian horse, but repelled them in so gallant a style, that they 
at once rode off and returned to their native country ; abandoning 
their allies with a faithlessness not unfrequent in the Thessalian 
character. Kleomcnes marched on without farther resistance to 
Athens, where he found himself, together with the Alknia>6nids 
and the malcontent Athenians generally, in possession of the town. 
At that time there was no fortification except round the acropolis, 
into which Ilippias .retired, with his mercenaries and the citizens 
most faithful to Jiiin; hiving taken care tp provision it well before¬ 
hand, so that it was not less secure against famine than against 
assault, lie might have defied the besieging force, w|pch was 
noway prepared fpr a long blockade. Yet, not altogether con¬ 
fiding in his position, he tried to send his children by stealth out of 
the country; in which proceeding the children were taken prisoners. 
To procure their restoration, Ilippias consented to all that was 
demanded of him, and withdrew from Attica to Sigeium in tlie 
Troad within the space of five days. 

* Herodt't. y. 02, 63. 
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Thus fell the Peisistratid dynasty in 510 ac., fifty years after 
the first usurpation of its founder.* I£ was put down BxpnWoDof 
through the aid of foreigners,* and those foreigners, too, f,Suo’n "t 
wishing vjell to it in their hearts, though hostile from a 
mistaken feeling of divine injunc^on. Yet both ihe circumstances 
of its fall, and "the course of events which followed, conspire ttfshow 
thaHt possessed few attached friends in the coufltry, and that the 
expulsion of Hippias was welcomed unanimously by the vast majo¬ 
rity of Athenians. Ills family and chief partisiins would accom¬ 
pany him into exile—probably as a matter *of course, without 
requiring any formal sentence of condemnation. An altar was 
erected in the acropolis, with a column hard hy> commemorating 
both the past iniquity of the dethroned dynasty, and the names of 
all its members.’ 

* Herodot. v. G4, 05. exploits of Athens—the battle of Ma)*a- 

2 Thucyd. vi. r>G, 57. thon and the repulse of XerxOs ten 

^ Thucyd. vi. 55. 4}y S t( fiu/j.hs years after it. I state this latter chai^o 

(rr]^alu((, Kal v irepl rris rS)u tv- iu tlie words of Sluiter Valckeiiaer, 

pivvwv iSts/os, 7! iv rp i/fpo- before 1 consider the former charge: 

ir6\(i araOuira. “ Verissime ad h:cc verba notat Valcko- 

l>r. Thirlwall, after inentioniug the naerius—Coufunderc videtur Aiulocidds 
departure of Hipj>ia.s, procoi Is as fol- tlivoivissiina ; Tetwica sub Miltiado et 
lows: “After his tlcpaiture many severe Dario ct victoriam Marathoniam (v. 14) 
measures wore taken against his adher- —quaHiuo evenerc sub Themistocle, Xer- 
ents, who aitpear to have been for a ’xis ge.stiv. Ilic urbem incendio dclevit, 
long time afterwards a fonnulablu [tarty, non ille. (v. 20.) Nihil magis inani- 
They were pnnislicd or repressed, bome festuni est, quani dlversa ai) oi-atoi’o 
by death, others by exile or by the loss confundi,” (Sluiter, JiGctiou. Audoci- 
of their political privileges. The family deic, p. 147.) 

of the tynint-j was condemned ti* per- The criticism of these comincntatoi'S 
petual banishment, ami a[>i)ears to have is perfectly borne out by the words of 
been excepted from the most compre- j the orator, which arc too long to find a 
hensive decrees of amnesty passed in place here. Hut immediately prior to 
later times.” (Hist, of Ur. ch. xi. vol. those words he exprosse.s himself os fol- 
ii. p. 81.) luws, and this is the passage which 

I cannot but think that Dr. Thirlwall serves as Dr. Thirlwall’s authority: 0/ 
has hero l>cen misled by insufficient i ykp varepes oi v/i(r<pot, yfvopfyofv Tp 
authority. He i-cfci*s to the oration of : ir6\(i kokuv p.fyd\(Du, ire ol ripavvoi 
Andokides de Mystcriisf sect. lOG and ! elxou WAm, 6 Sc Hjixos ^<pvye, vinif- 
78 (sect. IOC coincides in part with oh.;(ruKr«y towj rvpdwovs ^t1 

18 in the ed. of Dobree), An attenfivc I HaAAijvfy,* arparriy^vvroi Aeu/ydpou rov 
reading of it will show that is utterly ! irpovditirov tov ^juov, Ka\ Xapiov o'u 
unworthy of credit iu regaixl to matters I fjccim tV Ovyanlpa elx^*' H ^ 
anterior to the 8i>eakcr by one generation rjnerepos vdviros, KareKOdvres eis rV 
or more.' The oratoi’.s often permit varplSa robs piy iveKreiyav, tS>v it 
them-selvea great licence in speaking of ^vyV Ko.riyvu>uA>^ robs Sk /xeyety iy r^ 
past facts, but Andokides in this chapter irdAct 4d(rayTes i\rlpaffay. 
passes the bounds even of rhetorical Both Sluiter (Loot. And. p. 8) and 
licence. First, he states something not Dr. Thix-lwall (Hist. p. 80) refer this 
bearing the least analogy to the narra- alleged victory of Leogoras and tlio 
tiveof Herodotus as to the circumstances Athenian demus to the action described 
preceding the ei^ulsij^n of the Peisi- by Hero’dotus (v. G4) as having been 
stratids, and indeed tacitly setting aside fought by Kleomenas of Sparta against 
tlipt narrative; next, ho actually jumbles the Thessalian cavalry. But the two 
together tho two capital and distinct events have not a single circumstance in 
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common, except thaf each is a victoiy siatratus (Audrotion, Fr. 5, ed. Didot; 
over the Peisisfc^tidae or thei? allies: Harpokration, v. ’'linrapxos); and this 
nor could ^ey well be the^ane eveuh latter circumstance depends upon evi* 
desoribed in different terms, seeing that (fence better than that of Andokidds. 
iCleomends, marching from Sparta to That there were a party in Attica at* 
'Atltfns, could not have fought the Thes' taehed to the Peisistratida I do not 
Ilians at Palllad, which lay on the road doubt. But that they were “ a powefful 
from jl^rathm to Athens. PallSnfi was party ” (as Dr. Thirlwall imagines), I 
the plU^e where Peisistratus, advancing see nothing to show) and the extra- 
from Karathon to Athens on occasion of ordinary vigour and unanimity the 
his second restoration, gained his com- Athenian people under the Kleisthenean 
plete victory over the ^fposing [wty, constitution .will go far to prove that 
and marched on afterwards to ^he^s such could not have been the case, 
without farther resistance (lIero(fot. i. I will add another reason to evince 
63). * how completely Andokidds misconceives 

If then we compare the statement the history of Athens between 510-480 
given by Andokid^ of the preceding n.cf. He says that when the Peisistra- 
circumstancee whereby the dynasty of tide were put down, many of their 
the Peisistratids was put down, with partisans were banished, many others 
that given by Herodotus, we shall see allowed to stay at hojne with the loss 
that the two are radically dllferont; of their political privileges; but tliat 
we cannot blend them together, but afterwards when the overwhelming dan- 
must make our election between them, gers of the Persian invasion supervened. 
Not less different are the represeuta- the people passed a vote to restore the 
tions of the two os to the circumstances exiles and to remove the existing dis- 
whioh immediately ensued on the (fall franohisementaji at home. Ho would 
of Hippias: they would scarcely appear thus have us believe that the exiled 
to relate to the same event. That pai*tisans of the Peisistratids were all 
tho adherents of the Peisistratidec restored, and the disfranchised par- 
were punished or repressod, some by tisans 4of the Peiaistmtids all eufrau- 
death, others by exile or by the loss of chised, just at the moment of the Per- 
their political privileges,” which is the sian invasion, and with the view of 
assertion of Andokid6a and Dr. Tliirl- |*enabling Athens better to repel that 
wall, is not only not stated by Hero- grave d^ger. This is nothing less than 
dotus, but is liighly improbable if wo a glaring mistake; for tho first Persian 
accept the facta which he does state; invasion was undertaken with the ex- 
for he tells us that Hippias capitulated press view of restoring Hippias, and with 
and agreed to retire while possessing the presence of Hippias himself at Mara- 
ample means of resistance—simply from thon ; while tho second Peraian inva- 
regard to the safety of his children. It sian was also brought on in part by the 
is not to be supposed that he would instigation of his family. Persons who 
l^ve his intimate partisans exposed to Imd remained in exile or in a state of 
danger; such of them as felt themselves disfranchisement down to that time, in 
obnoxious would naturally retire along consequence of their attachment to the 
with him; and if this be what is meant Peisistratids, could not in common pru- 
by " many persons condemned to exile,” deuce be called into action at the ino- 
thero is no reason to call it in question, meut of periU to help in repelling 
But there is little probabiUtv that any Hippias himself. It is very true tliat 
one was put to de^th, and Mtill less the’exiles and the disfranchised were 
probability that any were punished by re-admitted, shortly before the invasion 
the loss of their political privileges, of Xerxes, and under the then pi'essing 
Wlli^ a year afterwards came the com- calamities of the state. But these per- 
pr^nsive constitution of Kleistbeu^s, sons were not philo Peisistratihs; they 
to be described in the following chap- were a number gradually accumulated 
ter. Now I consider it eminently un- from the sentences of exile and (atimy 
likely that there were a considerable or) disfranchisement every year passed 
c\aaa of residents in Attica left out of at Athens. These were punishments 
^is consUtution, under the category of applied by the Athenian law to various 
partisans of Peisistratus ; indeed the crimes and public omissions-^-the per- 
fact oannot be so, if it be true that the sons so sentenced we^ not politically 
very first peraon banished under the disaffected, and tneir aid would then be 
Kl^thenean ostracism was a peraon of use in defending the state against^ a 
named Hipparchus, a kinsman of Pei-|| foreign enemy. * 
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III regard to “the exception of the (between 420^390 B.c.), but in regard 
family of PeisistratuB from the most to the QreMfous history ef Athens between 
comprehensive decrees of amnesty passed^ 510-45» b.c., his assertions are so loose, 
in later times,’' I will also remark, tlfat i confused, and unscrupulous, that he is 


in the decree of amnesty there is no 
mention of them by name, nor any 
special exception made against them: 
among a list of various categories ex« 
cepted, those afe named "who liave 
bcer^ condemned to death or exile either 
as murderers or as despots” (r4>a- 
ytvaiy fi rvpiypois, Audokid. c. 13). It 
is by no means certain that the descend' 
ants of Peisistratus would be comprised 
in this exception, which mentions only 
the person himself condemned; but 
even if this were otherwise, the e:ftep- 
tion is a mere continuance of similar 
words of exception in the old Solonian 
law, anterior to Peisistratus; and there¬ 
fore affords no indication of pai'ticular 
feeling against the Peisistratids. 

Andokidfis is a useful authority for 
the politios of Athons in his own time 


a witness of no value. The mere cir« 
cumstance noted by Valckenaer, tb^ 
has confounded together Mar^^hon and 
Saiamia, would be sufficient to show 
this. But when '-ve add to such’genuine 
ignorance his of his two great¬ 

grandfathers in prominent and victo¬ 
rious leaderskiD, which it is hardly cre¬ 
dible that they could ever have oocu- 
Jiei^-when we recollect that the facts 
which ho allefes to have preceded and 
accompanied the expulsion of the Poisi- 
stratids are not only at vaiianco with 
those stated by Hei'odotus, but so con¬ 
trived as to found a factitious analogy 
for the cause which ho is himeelf plead¬ 
ing— yi§ shall hardly be able to acquit 
him of something worse than ignorance 
in Ins deposition. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

GKEOIAN AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXPULSION OF THE PEISISTHA- 
T1D8.-EEVOLUTION OP KllifeTHENES AND ESTABLISHMENT 
OF DEMOCRACY aI? ATHENS. 

With Hippias disappeared the mercenary Thracian garrison, upon 
Stale ot . which he and his father before him had leaned for 
toMpiItaton defence as well as for enforcement of authority. Kleo- 
otnipptaa. menes with his Lacedmmonian forces retired also, after 
staying only long enough to establish a personal friendship, pro¬ 
ductive subsequently of important consequences, between the Spar¬ 
tan king and the Athenian Isagoras. The Athenians were thus 
left to themselves, without any foreign interference to constrain 
them in their politiciil arrangements. * 

It has been mentioned in the preceding chapter, that the Peisi- 
stratids had for the most part respected the forms of the Solonian 
constitution. The nine archons, and the probouleutic or precon¬ 
sidering Senate of Four Hundred (both annually changed), still 
continued to subsist, together with occasional meetings of the people 
—or rather of such portion of the people as was comprised in the 
gentes, phratries, and four Ionic tribes. The timocratic classifica¬ 
tion of Solon (or quadruple scale of income and admeasurement of 
^Ktical franchises according to it) also continued to subsist—but 
all within the tether and subservient to the purposes of the ruling 
family, who always kept one of their number as veal master, among 
the chief administrators, and always, retained possession of the 
acropolis as well a? of the mercenary force. • 

That overawing pressure being now removed by the expulsion of 
Hippias, the enslaved forms became at once endued with 
Cm- freedom and reality. There appeared again, what Attica 
—liMiguras. had not known for thirty years, declared political parties, 
and pronounced opposition between two men as leaders—on one 
side, Isagoras son of Tisander, a person of illustrious descent—on 
the other, Kleisthenes the Alkmieonid, not Ibss illustrfous, and pos¬ 
sessing at this moment a claim on the gratitude of his countrymen 
as the most persevering as well as the most ellective foe of tfe 
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dethroned despots. In what manner such opposition was carried 
on we are not told. .It would seem tq have been aot altogether 
pacific; but at any rate, Kleistlfenes Bad' the worst of it, and in 
consequence of .this defeat (says the historian), “ he took into part¬ 
nership the people, who had been before excluded from everything.’**” 
His partnership with the people igave birth to the Athenian demo¬ 
cracy ; it was* a real and important revolution. , 

The political franchise, or the character of an Athenian citizen, 
both before and since Solon, had been conISned to the nfmocraucai 
primitive four Ionic tribes, each df \fhich was an aggre- SS' by 
gate of so many close corporations or quasi-families—the 
gentes and the phratries. None of the residents in Attica, there¬ 
fore, except those included in some gens or phratry, had any part 
in the political franchise. Such non-privileged residents were pro¬ 
bably at all times numerous, and bccafnc more and more so by 
means of fresh settlers. Moreover they tended most to multiply 
in Athens and Peirmus, where immigrants would commonly esta¬ 
blish themselves. Kleisthenes, breasting down the existing wall of 
privilege, imparted the political franchise to the excluded mass. 
But this could not be done by enrolling them in new gentes or 
phratries, created in auditfon to the old. For the gentile tie was 
founded upon old faith and feeling which in the existing state of 
the Greek mind could not he suddenly conjured up as a bond of 
union for comparative .strangers. It could only be done by discon¬ 
necting the franchise altogether from the Ionic tribes as well as 
from the gentes which constituted them, and by redistributing the 
population into new tribes with a character and purpose exclusively 
political. Accordingly lOcisthcnes abolished the four Re-nmiip 

f . 1 mentand 

Ionic tribes, and created in their place ten new tribes 
founded upon a different principle, independent of the 

11 . T-> 1 1 ♦ -1 • 1 

gentes and phratnes. Each ot Ins new tribes comprised on™ new 
a certain number o6 demes or cantons, with the enrolled eluding an 
proprietors and residents in jach of theqi. 'The demes number or 
taken altogether included the entire surface of Altica, so uunl^*"*'*^ 
that the Kleisthenean constitution admitted to the political franchise 
all the free native Athenians; and not merely these, but also mSny 
metics, and even some of the. superior order #f slaves.* Putting 

’ Herodot. v. 66-69. i<T<To{)pL(vo$ 6 KXfiaSivrit —iroXAoJty ^4vovs 

rhy S^fiov irpo<rfratpl(*rai — Kal Bo6\ovs fierolKoys. 

&>s y^p 8^ thy *ABytyc-lifiy irpS^tpov Several able critics, atic^Dr. Thirlwall 

iirutrft^yoy ndvra^ irpir rify ia/vroO among the number, consider this pns- 
fu>(priy irpofftO^Kafo, etc. sago oa affording no sense, and aseurno 

Aristot. Polit, iii. 1, 10 j vi. 2, 11. some conjectural emendation to be in- 
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out of Bight the general body of slaves, and regarding only the free 
inhabitants, it was in point of fact a scheme approaching to uni¬ 
versal suffrage, both politiM and jadicial. 

The alight and cursory manner hi which Herodotus announces 
impwfeci Ais memorable revolution tends to make us overlook its 
otuliseveat importance. He dwells chiefly on the alteration in 
number and names of the tribes: K^eisthenes, he 
says, despised the lonians so much, that he would’not 
tolerate the continuance in Attica of the four tribes which prevailed 
in the Ionic cities,' deriving theflr names from the four sons of Ion 
—^just as his grandfather the Sikyonian Klefsthenes, hating the 
Dorians, had degraded and nicknamed the three Dorian tribes at 
Sikyon. Such is the representation of Herodotus, who seems himself 
to have entertained some contempt for the lonians,^ and therefore 
to have suspected a similafr feeling where it had no real existence. 

But the scope of Kleisthenes was something far more extensive. 
He abolished the four ancient tribes, not because they were Ionic, 
but because jhey had becomp incommensurate with the existing 
condition of the Attic people, and because such abolition pro¬ 
cured both for himself and for his political scheme new as well as 
hearty allies. And, indeed, if we stu(!y the circumstances of the 
case, we shall see very obvious reasons to suggest the proceeding. 
For more than thirty years—^an entire generation—the old consti¬ 
tution had been a mere empty formality, working only in subservi¬ 
ence to the reigning dynasty, and stripped of all real controlling 
power. We may be very sure, therefore, that both the Senate of 
Four Hundred and the popular assembly, divested of that free 
speech which imparted to them not only all their value but all 
|[feir charm, had come to bo of little public estimation, and were 


digpennable; though there ia no par- freedom, working partly on condition of 
tioular emendation which suf^eets itself a fixed payment to him, partly for 
aa pre-eminently plausible. Uudor these themselves, anS perhaps continuing to 
circumstances, X rather ifrofer to make pasj nominally aa slaves after they had 
the best of woida as they stand; bought t^eir liberty by instalments, 
which, though unusual, seem to mo not Such men would be SovXoi /i^roihoi: 
ateolutoly inadmissible. The expres- indeed there are oases in which SovXoi 
sion ft^rvucos (which is a jierfectly signifies freedmen (Meier, De (|entilitate 
good one, as we find in Aristoph. Equit. p. 6): they must have been in- 

347—-rifirow SuciSlw eTirAs Kori dustrious and pushing men, valuable 
peroiKov) may be considered as the cor- partisans to a political revolution. See 
relative to So^Xous #i<To(«cou$—the last K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der Griech. 
word being construed both with Jo^Aouj Staats Alterth. ch. 111. not. 15. 
and with I apprehend that there * Heixidot. v. 69. 

always must have been in Attica a cer- piSifv ''Iwyor, tva ctpiai al airol f«(r» 

tain number of intelligent slaves living <pvX<t) Kol'Ictfiri. , 

apart from their masters oIkow' “ Such a disposition seems evident in 

T<s), in a stal^ beliween slavei’y and Hen^dot. i. 143. » 
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probably attended only by a few partisans. Under such circum¬ 
stances, the difference between qualified citizens and men not so 
qualified—between members ot the fout did tribes and men not 
members—became during this period practically effaced. This in 
fact was the only species of good which a Grecian despotism c^ 
seems to have done. It confounded the privileged and the non- 
privileged under one coercive authority common ^o both, so that 
the distinction between the two was not easy to revive when the 
despotism passed away. As soon as Hippfhe was expelled, the 
senate and the public assembly regluntd their efficiency; but had 
they been continued on the old footing, includin*g none but members 
of the four tribes, these tribes.would have been re-invested with a 
privilege which in reality they had so long lost, that its revival 
would have seemed an odious novelty, and the remaining popula¬ 
tion would probably not have submitted*to it. If in arldition we 
consider the political excitement of the moment—the restoration of 
one body of men fi-om exile, and the departure of another body 
into exile—the outpouring of long-sugpressed hatred, partly against 
these very forms by the corruption of which the despot had reigned 
—we shall see that prudence as well as patriotism dictated the 
adoption of an enlarged scfleme of government. Klcisthenes had 
leamt some wisdom during his long exile ; and as he probably con¬ 
tinued for some time after tlie intfoduction of his new constitution, 


to be the-chief adviser of his countrymen, we may consider their 
extraordinary success as a testimony to his prudence and skill not 
less than to their courage and unanimity. 

Nor does it seem unreasonable to give him credit for a more 


generous forward movement than what is implied in the 

VI <»TTi T ir» !*•/«■» OwUfKlsof 

literal account of nerodotus. Instead ot being iorced oppuion to 
against his will to purchase popular support by proposing Atb" num 
this new constitution, Klcisthenes may have proposed it 


before, during the (^scussions which immediately followed the re¬ 


tirement of Hippias; so that rojection,of it formed the .ground 
of quarrel (and no othci* ground is mentioned) between him and 
Isagoras. The latter doubtless found sufficient support, in the 
existing, senate and public assembly, to prevent it from being 
carried without an actual appeal to the people. •' His opposition to 


it, moreover, is not difficult to understand; for necessary as the 
change had become, it was not the less a shock to ancient Attic 
ideas. It radically altered the very idea of a tribe, which now 
became an aggregation of demos, not of gentes—of fellow-demots, 


not of fellow-gentiles. It thus broke up those associations, re- 
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ligiflus, social; and political, betweeq ^Ije wliolp 'and'the' parts of 
the old system, which* Derated "powerfully on the mind of every 
old-fashioned Athenian. The fiatricians at Home who composed 
the gentes and eurise—and the plchs, who had no part in these 
^dhporations—formed for a long time two separate and opposing 
fractions in the same eity, each with its own separate organisation. 
Only by slow d^ees did the plebs gain ground, while the political 
value of the patrician gens was long maintained alongside of and 
apart from the plebeian tribe. So to, in the Italian and German 
cities of the middle ages, the* patrician families refused to part 
with their own separate political identify when the guilds grew up 
by the side of them ; even though forced to renounce a portion of 
their power, they continued to be a separate fraternity, and would 
not submit to be regimented anew, under an altered category and 
denomination, along witH the traders who had grown into wealth 
and importance.’ But the reform of Kleisthenes effected this 
change all at once, both as to the name and as to the reality. In 
some cases. Indeed, that which had been the name of a gens was 
retained as the name of a dome, but even then the old gentiles 
were ranked indiscriminately among tjie remaining demots. The 
Athenian people, politically considered, thus became one homo¬ 
geneous whole, distributed for convenience into parts, numerical, 
local, and politically equal. It is however to be rememliered, that 
while the four Ionic tribes were abolished, the gentes and phratries 
which composed them were left untouched, continuing to subsist 
as family and religious associations, though carrying with them no 
political privilege. 

The ten newly-created tribes, arranged in an established order 
Namreot of precedence, were called—Ercchtheis, yEgeis, Pandi- 
Leontis, Akamantis, (Eneis, KekrSpis, Ilippotho- 
touiedeme*. ontis, iEaiitis, Antioclils ; names borrowed chiefly from 
the respected heroes of Attic legend. This Somber remained un¬ 
altered until the year 305 n.c., when it was increased to twelve 
by the addition of two new tribes, Arftigonias and Demetrias, 
afterwards designated anew by the names of Ptolcmais and Attalis: 
the mere names of these last two, borrowed from living kftigs, and 
not from legendahy heroes, betray the change from freedom to 
subservience at Athens. Each tribe comprised a certain number 
of demos—cannons, parishes, or townships—in Attica. But the total 

* In illuBtration of what is stated, Zurich, book iii. cli, 2, p. 3'22; also, 
see the account of the modifications of Kortiim, Entstshun,^ Qcschichte der 
the constitution of Zurich, in Bliiatschli, Preisttultwchon Biinde im MittelaUer, 
Staate und Rechta Qescliichte der Stadt ch. 5. p. 74-75. « 
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numbfer of ®eae»dfimtr*|8 .not distinctly ascertained; for though 
we know tliat ln”tho time Of PolemS (the thjrd century b.c.) if was 
one hundred and 9 hTenty-&ur,,we cannot* 1» sure tliat it had 
always remained the se^ne; and several critics construe the words 
of Herodotus to injply that Klcisthenes at first recognised exactljF 
one hundred derafes, fctributed iij equal proportion among his ten 
tribes.' Such*construction of the words howevcf is more than 
doubtful, while the fact itself is improbable; pafliy because if the 
.change of number had been so considerabhi as the diflFcrence 
Ifttween one hundred and one hundsed and seventy-four, some 
positive evidence of it would probably be foubd—jmrtly because 
Kleisthenes would indeed have,a motive to render the amount of 
citizen population nearly equal, but no motive to render the 
number of demes equal, in each of the ten tribes. It is well 
known how great is the force of local habits, and how unalterable 
are parochial or cantonal boundaries. In the absence of proof to 
the contrary, therefore, we may reasonably suppose the number 
and circumscription of the demes, as found or modified by Kleis¬ 
thenes, to have subsisted afterwards with little alteration, at least 
until the increase in the number of the tribea 
There is another point, however, which is at once more certain, 
and more important to notice. The demes which Kleis- 
thenes assigned to each tribe weredn no case all adjacent 


to each other: and therefore the tribe, as a whole, did SeK* 
not correspond with any continuous portion of the terri- ""‘"• 
tory, nor could it have any peculiar local interest, separate from 
the entire community. Such systematic avoidance of the factions 
arising out of neighbourhood will appear to have been more cspcr 
daily necessary, when wo recollect that the quarrels of the Parali, 
the Diakrii, the Pediaki, during the preceding century, had all 
been generated from local feud, though doubtless artfully fomented 


^ Herodot. y. 09. Stni 8^ Kal toi*s 
Hjfiovs Kariyfftt is rks ^vhds. 

^cbomanu contends that Kleisthend^ 
established exactly one hundrdti demes 
to the ten tribes (De Comitiis Athe- 
niensium, Froef. p. xv. and page 363, 
and Antiqtitat. Jur, Pub. Once. ch. 
xxii. p. 260), undK. F. Hermann (Lehr- 
buch der Qriech. Stoats Alt. ch. Ill) 
thinks that this is what Herodotus meant 
to affirm, though he does not beliove the 
fact to have re^ly stood so. 

^ There is a diffl-culty in the construc¬ 
tion of these worda~5^Ka 8i xal rovs 
Kariytfit is^rds fvKds. lu my 
fonwr edition, I followed many com- 
VOL. III. 


mentators, in joining StKa with ^vXAs ; 
which, though it brings out the sense 
required, if emban-.i^ing from the po¬ 
sition of the words. Mr. Scott (of 
Trinity College, CJambridge) has pointed 
out what seems a better construction, 
bringing out the same sense. He joins 
8 ^X 0 , not ^ith tp^xdSf but with 
vf/iM, upon the analogy of vaiious pas¬ 
sages—Xenophon. Cyropicd. vii. 5, 3. 
r8 ffrpdrevfia Kariyetfie SdStKa 
Plato, Politicus. p. 283 D. 

Tolwv 8 <;o fiipi) —Herodotus, vii. 
121. fioipas S Seurdfitvof 

ird^ra riy T4(oy ffrparhy —and various 
other passage. 
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by individual' ambition. Moreover it was only by this same pre- 
caurion riiatlhe local predominance of the city, and the formation 
■of a city-interest distinct'from that of the country, was obviated; 
.whidh could hardly have failed to arise had the city by itself con¬ 
stituted either one deme or one tribe. Kleisthenes distributed the 
city ..(or found it already distributed) into several demes, and those 
demes among e^veral tribes; while Peirseus and Phalcrum, each 
constituting a separate deme, were also assigned to different tribes; 
so that there were* ho local advantages either to bestow predomi-* 
nance, or to create a strugjltf for predominance, of one tribe over 
the rest.' Each deme had its own local interests to watch over; 
but the tribe was a mere aggregate of demes for political, military, 
and religious purposes, with no separate hopes or fears apart from 
the whole state. Each tribe had a chapel, sacred rites and fes¬ 
tivals, and a common ftind for such meetings, in honour of its 
eponymous hero, administered by members of its own choice;® and 
the statues of all the ten eponymous heroes, fraternal patrons of 
the democracy, were planted in the most conspicuous part of the 
agora of Athens. In the future working of the Athenian govern¬ 
ment, we shall trace no symptom of disquieting local factions—a 
capital amendment, compared with tlfe disputes of the preceding 
century, and traceable in part to the absence of border-relations 
between demes of the same tribe. 

The deme now became the primitive constituent element of the 
Arrange- commonwealth, both as to persons and as to property. It 
teuiSljt demarch, its register of enrolled citizens, its 

to demo, collective property, its public meetings and religious cere- 


* The deme MeliU belonged to the 
tnbe Kekropis; Koliytus, to tho tribe 
jEgfiis; KydathcncBon, to the tribe Pan- 
dlonis; Keraitwi9, or Kerameihis, to the 
Akomantis; Skamb^idoi, to the Leontis. 

All these five were demos within tho 
city of Athens^ and all belonged to dif* 
ferent tribes. ' .. 

PeircBVA belonrodto tho Hippothobntis; 
to the iEautia; Xypete, to 
the Kekropis; Th^ncetadee, to the Hip- 
pothooutis. These four domes, adjoin* 
mg to each other, formed a sort of 
quadruple local union, for festivals and 
other purposes, among themselves ; 
though three of them bwonged to dif¬ 
ferent tribes. 

See the list of the Attic demos, with 
a careful statement of tlieir localities in 
BO far 08 ascertained, in Professor Ross, 
Die Demen von Attika, Hall^ 1846. 
The distribution of the rity-demes, and 


of Peineus and Phtd^rum, among dif¬ 
ferent tribes, appears to me a clear proof 
of the intention of the original distri¬ 
butors. It shows that they wished 
from the beginning to make the demes 
constituting each tribe discontinuous, 
and that th^ desired to prevent both 
^he growth of separate tribe-interests 
and 08 (^endency of one tribe over the 
re.st: it contradicts the belief of thoao 
who suppose that the tribe was at first 
composed of continuous demes, and that 
the breach of continuity aroise from sub¬ 
sequent changes. 

Of course there were many coses in 
which adjoining demes belonged to the 
some tribe; but not one of the ten 
tribes was made up altogether of 
joining demes. 

* Sw Boocyi, Coro, Inscriptt. No. 85, 
128, 213, &c. 
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monies, its taxes levied and administered by itseE The register of 
qualified citizens ‘ was kept by the dema{ch, and the inscription of 
new citizens took place at the assembly of thb demots, whose legiti*. 
mate sons were enrolled on attaining the age of eighteenj'and their 
adopted^sons at any time when presented and sworn to by tllB" 
adopting citizen. The citizenship could only bo granted by a 
public vote of \he people, but wealthy non-freenyjp were enabled 
sometimes to evade this law and purchase admission upon the 
register of some poor deme, probably by moans of a fictitious 
adoption. At the meetings of the (kjflots, the register was called 
over, and it sometimes happened that some names were expunged, 
in which case the party thus disfranchised had an appeal to the 
popular judicature.* So great was the local administrative power, 
however, of these demcs, that they are described as the substitute,* 
under the Klcistliencan system, for th* Naukraries under the 
Solonian and ante-Solonian. The Trlttycs and Naukraries, though 
nominally preserved, and the latter augmented in number from 
forty-eight to fifty, appear henceforward as of littlq public im¬ 
portance. 

Kleisthencs preserved, but at the same time modified and ex¬ 
panded, all the main fcalurcl of Solon’s political consti- „ , 

• ' 1 ,1. 11 Til 1 1 • 1 Swlonlon eon- 

tution; the public assembly or Jikklesia—the pre-con- scuuiiwi pre- 
sidering senate composed of members from all the tribes modiiioi. 

—and the habit of annual election, as well as annual “ 
responsibility of magistrates, by and to the Ekklesia. The full 
value must now have been felt of possessing such pre-existing 
institutions to build upon, at a moment of perplexity and dis¬ 
sension. But the Klcisthenean Ekklesia acquired new strength, 
and almost a new character, from the great increase of the number 
of citizens qualified to attend it; while the annually-changed 
senate, instead of being composed of four hundred members taken 
in equal proportion flom each of the old four tribes, was enlarged 
to five hundred, taken equally from each o^the'new ten tribes. It 
now comes before us, under the name of Senate of*Eive Hundred, 
as an active a'4 indispensable body throughout the whole Athenian 

1 We miy that this register agaiuet Eubulidfie is instructive about 

was called % a special name, the Lexi- these proceedinga*of the assembled de- 
archio register; while the primitive re- mots; compare Harpokration, v. 
gister of pbrators and gentiles always tpieis, and Meier, De Bonis Damnatorum, 
retained, even in the time of the orators, cb. xii. p. 78, Ac. 
its original name of the common register, i Aristot. Fragment, de Bepubh, ed. 
—Harpokration, v, Keivts ypagnarttov Neumann—’ASyr. noXir, Fr. 40. p. 88; 
sal AypapxmSp. ^ , Seboi, ad'Aristophan. Kan. 37; Harpo- 

® Sm S^omann, Antiq. Jur. P. Grcec. kratiou, v. A^Mapxer—Nauspopurd; Pho- 
ch. fuv. The oration of DemosthenSs Uus, v. Navspopia. 

• I 2 
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democracy •- moreoyer the practice, now seems" to have begun 
(though Ae period of commencement cannot be decisively proved) 
of determining the names of thd senators by lot. Both the senate' 
thus constituted, and the public assembly, were fSr more popular 
and vigorous than they had been under the original arrangement 
of Solon. • 

The new coRs^itution of the tribes, as it led to a change in 
the annual senate, so it transformed no less directly the 

CbanROOf r* a i i i it 

muiuryar- military arrangements of the state, both as to soldiers 
taX'swte. and as ty ofRcers.*t"Tlie citizens called upon to serve in 
mrauigior arms were now marshalled according to tribesj-each 
generals. having its own taxiAchs as officers for the hoplites, 

and its own phylarch at the head of the horsemen. Moreover 
there were now created, for the first time, ten strategi or generals, 
one from each tribe; and two hipparclis, for the supreme command 
of the horsemen. Under the prior Athenian constitution it appears 
that the command of the military force had been vested in the 
third archoE or polemarch, eo strategi then existing. Even after 
the strategi had been created, under the Klcisthenean constitution, 
the polemarch still retained a joint right of command along with 
them—^as we are told at the battle of Marathon, where Kalli- 
machus the polemarch not only enjoyed an equal vote in the 
council of war along with the ten strategi, hut even occupied the 
post of honour on the right wing.' The ten generals, annually 
changed, are thus (like the ten tribes) a fruit of the Kleisthenean 
constitution, which was at the same time powerfully strengthened 
and protected by this remodelling of the military force. The 
functions of the generals became more extensive as the democracy 
advanced, so that they seem to have acquired gradually not merely 
the direction of military and naval affairs, but also that of the 
foreign relations of the city generally—while the nine archons, 
including the polemarch, -were by degreeS lowered down from 
that full executive and judicial competence which they had once 
enjoyed, to the simple ministry of polich and prenaratory justice. 
Encroached upon by the strategi on one side, tkyt^ were also re¬ 
stricted in efficiency, on the other side, by the rif popular 

dikasteries or numerous jury-courts. “VVe may be sureWt these 
popular dikasteries had not been permitted to meet or to act 
under the despotism of the Peisistralids, and that the judicial 
business of the city must then have been conducted partly by the 
senate of Areopagus, partly by the archons; '-perhaps with a 
^ Herodot. tK 109-111. 
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nominal responsibility of the* latter, af^thp- end of tbeir year of 
office, to an acquiescent Ekklesip. a And«if we even assume it to be 
true, as some writers contend, that the habit of direct popular 
judicature (over and above this annual trial of responsibility) isad»* 
been partially introduced by Solop, it must have l.(»n discontinued 
during the long coercion exercised by the supervening dynasty. 
But the outburst of popular spirit, which lent force to 
Kleisthcnes, doubtless carried the people jiito direct ojeomi.iyof 

. ... TT , 1 cllla<ns-or 

action as jurors in the aggregate Upkma, not less than 
as voters in the Ekklcsia—and thi change *was thus divwci'into^ 
begun which contributed to degrade the archons from ing apart* 
their primitive character as judges, into the lower func- 
tion of preliminary examiners and presidents of a 
jury. Such convocation of numerous juries, beginning first with 
the aggregate body of sworn citizens above thirty years of age, 
and subsequently dividing them into separate bodies or pannels for 
trying particular causes, became gradually more frequent and more 
systematised; until at length, in the Jime of Poriklcs,’it was made 
to carry a small pay, and stood out as one of the most prominent 
features of Athenian life. ^Ve cannot particularise the different 
steps whereby such final development was attained, and whereby 
the judicial competence of the archon was cut down to the mere 
power of inflicting a small fine. But the first steps of it are found 
in the revolution of Kleisthenes, and it seems to have been con¬ 
summated after the battle of Plataia. Of the function exercised 
by the nine archons, as well as by many other magistrates and 
official persons at Athens, in convoking a dikastery or jury-court, 
bringing on causes for trial, and presiding over the trial—a func¬ 
tion constituting one of the marks of superior magistracy, and 
called the Hegemony or presidency of a dikastery—I shall speak 
more at length her*after. At present I wish merely to bring 
to view the increased and increasing sphere of action on which 
the people entered at the memorable turn of hffairs now be¬ 
fore us. 

The financial affairs of the city underwent at this epoch as 
complete a change as th^military. The appointment of Financial 
magistrates and officers by tens, one from each tribe, mania, 
seems to have become the ordinary practice. A board of ten, 
called Apodekt®, were invested witli the supreme management of 
the exchequer, dealipg with the contractois as to those portions of 
the revenue which were farmed, receiving all the taxes from the 
collectors, and disbursing them uuder competent authority. Of 
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this board the first noijanf tion is expressly ascribed to Kleisthenes,' 
as a substitute for cettaili persons, called Kolakretae, who had per¬ 
formed the same function before and who were now retained only 
■^r subordinate services. The duties of the Apodektaj were after¬ 
wards limited to receiving the public income, and paying it over to 
the ten treasurgrs of the goddess Athdne, by whoiP it was kept in 
the inner chamtjer of the Parthenon, and disbursed as needed; 
but this more cadiplicated arrangement cannot be referred to 
setuie of Kleisthenes. Fr6^ his time forward too, the Senate ef 
iM. “ ’ Five Hundred steps far beyond its original duty of pre¬ 
paring matters for the discussion «f the Ekklesia. It embraces, 
besides, a large circle of administrative and general superinten¬ 
dence, which hardly admits of any definition. Its sittings become 
constant, with the exception of special holidays. The year is 
distributed into ten portions called Prytanies—the fifty senators of 
each tribe taking by turns the duty of constant attendance during 
one prytany, and receiving .during that time the title of The Pry- 
tanes: the order of precedence among the tribes in these duties 
was annually determined by lot. In the ordinary Attic year of 
twelve lunar months, or 354 days, six of the prytancs contained 
thirty-five days, four of them contained thirty-six: in the inter¬ 
calated years of thirteen months, the number of days was thirty- 
eight and thirty-nine respectively. Moreover a farther subdivision 
of the prytany into five periods of seven days each, and of the 
fifty tribe-senators into five bodies of ten each, was recognised. 
Each body of ten presided in the senate for one period of seven 
days, drawing lots every day among their number for a new chair¬ 
man called Epistates, to whom during his day of ofiice were con¬ 
fided the keys of the acropolis and the treasury, together with the 
city seal. The remaining senators, not belonging to the pry- 
tanising tribe, might of course attend if ,,hey chose. But the 
attendance of nine atpong them, one from each of the remaining 
nine tribes, wsto imperatively necessary to constitute a valid meet¬ 
ing, and to ensure a constant representation of the collective 
people. c 

During those later times known to u^hrough the great orators, 
or the Ekklesia, or formal assembly of the citizens, was con- 
•Lmiiy. yoked four times regularly during each prytany, or 
oftener if necessity required—usually by the senate, though the 
strategi had also the power of convoking it by thejr own authority. 
It was prerided over by the prytanes, and questions were put to 

* Harpoklition^ v. ^AiroScKrat. 
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the vote by their Epistates or.chainnan. But the nine representa¬ 
tives of the non-prytanising tribes were always present as a matter 
of course, and seem indeed id file days of the orators to have 
acquired to themselves the direction of it, together with the ri ght 
of putting questions for the vote'—settmg aside wholly or partiffly 
the fifty prytqpes. When we cftrry our attention back, however, 
to the state of the Ekklesia, as first organised ifj Kleisthenes (I 
have already remarked that enpositors of the Athenian constitution 
arc too apt to neglect the distinction of time3,*and to suppose that 
what was the practice between 40fijfeo u.c. had been dways the 
practice), it wilt appear probable that he provided one regular 
meeting in each prytany, and*no more; giving to the senate and 
the strategi power of convening special meetings if needful, but 
establishing one Ekklesia during each prytany, or ten in the year, 
as a regular necessity of state. How fiften the ancient Ekklesia 
had been convoked during the interval between Solon and I’cisis- 
tratus, we cannot exactly say—probably but seldom during the 
year. Under the Peisistratids, its cenvocation had dwindled down 
into an inoperative formality. Hence the re-establishment of it 
by Kleisthenes, not merclj with plenary determining powers, but 
also under full notice, and preparation of matters beforehand, 
together with the best securities for orderly procedure, was in itself 
a revolution impressive to the mind of every Athenian citizen. To 
render the Ekklesia efficient, it was indispensable that its meetings 
should be both frequent and free. Men were thus trained to the 
duty both of speakers and hearers, and each man, while he felt 
that he exercised his share of influence on the decision, identified 
his own safety and happiness with the vote of the majority, and 
became familiarised with the notion of a sovereign authority which 
he neither could nor ought to resist. This was an idea new to the 
Athenian bosom. yWith it came the feelings sanctifying free 
speech and equal law—words which no Athenian citizen ever 
afterwards heard unmoved: "together with tliat .sentiment of the 
entire commonwealth as one and indivisible, which always over¬ 
ruled, though it did not supplant, the local and cantonal specialties. 
It is nol too much to say that these patriotic and enno- Kicathencs 

, . 1 •' 1 • *1 A 1 •• *1 llj****! 

bliDg impulses were a new product m the Athenian mind, «J*»orof 
to which nothing analogous occurs even in the time of atmocncy, 
Solon. They were kindled in part doubtless by the strong reaction 

pokratioD, v. Kvpia Pollux, 

viii, 1)5. 


* Sco the valuable ♦roatiso of Scho- 
mann, De Comitiia, passim ; also bis 
A&tig,. Jur. Publ. Gr. cb. xxxi.; Har> 
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^inst the ]^i^isW«3»,hut sti}J moje by the fact that the oppoang 
tu^ejl that^tfansitory feeling to the bwt pos¬ 
able gat^'^to it a vfgofojjs jeipetoity, as well as a 

jl^l-defitiei'ia^tiva object, by the popular demeftts conspicuons in 
his cohttil^Mon. His nanje makes less hgnre in history than we 
should expect, because he passed* for the mwe renoaator of Solon’s 
, schemd of goveifitnent after it had been orerthrown by Peisistratns. 
Probably he himself* professed thistibject, ance it would facilitate 
the success of his propositionsi and if we confine ourselves to the 
letter of. the case, the fact A in a great measure true, since the 
annual senate and the Ekklesia are both Solonian—but both of 
theln^ under his reform were clothed in totally new circumstances, 
and swelled into gigantic proportions. How vigorous was the 
burst of Athenian enthusiasm, altering instantaneously the position 
of Athens among the powers of Greece, we shall hear presently 
from the lips of Herodotus, and shall find still more unequivocally 
marked in the facts of his history. 

But it Wits not only thef people formally installed in their 
judicui Ekklesia, who received from Kleisthenes the real attri- 
butes of sovereignty—it wasoby him also that the people 
inS fif®* called into direct action as dikasts or jurors. 

I have already remarked that this custom may be said, 
in a certain limited sense, to have begun in the time of Solon, since 
that lawgiver invested the’ popular assembly with the power of 
pronouncing the judgement ^f accountability upon the archons after 
thejr year of office. Here again the building, afterwards so 
spacious and stately, was erected on a Solonian foundation, though 
it was not itself Solonian. That the popular dikasteries, in the 
elaborate form in which they existed from Perikles downward, 
were introduced all at once by Kleisthenes, it is impossible to 
believe. Yet the steps by which they were gfadually wrought out 
are not distinctly discoverable. It would rather seem, that at first 
only the aggregate body of citizens above^ thirty years ctf age exer¬ 
cised judicial functions, being specially convoked and sworn to try 
persons accused of public crimes, and when so employee^ bearing 
the name of the H^lima, or Ileliasts; private offences and disputes 
between man and manteing still determined by individual magis¬ 
trates in the city, and a considerable judicial power still residing 
in the Senate of Areopagus. There is reason to believe that this 
was the state of things established by Kleisthenes, which afterwards 
came to be altered by the greater extent of judicial duty gradually 
accruing to the Heliasts, so th^ it was necessary to subdivide the 
collective Heliaea. 
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According to .thee aubdivubnv as liWrcfised .in. tlje times l)6st 
known) 60W ©tisens atioto yewa^of age w'eiie affimauy 
selected by lot out of tiie wks^Jiumter, fid0.froia>Wh 6f the ten 
tribes: 5^ (rf’Hhese dtizens were arirSnged in teli pannels** 
decuries of 500 each, the remaihiBg 1000 being reserre^ to fill up 
vacancies in oase of deatir Sr aWnoe among the former. The 
whole 6000 took a prescribed oath, co'uched in striking Words; 
after which every man received a ticket in^ibed with his own 
name as well as with a'letter desigij^ng bis decufy. When there 
were causes or crimes ripe for trial, me ThesmBthets or six inferior 
archons determined by lot, first, which decuries should sit, according 
to the number wanted—next, in which court, or under, the presi¬ 
dency of what magistrate, the decury B or E should sit, so tliat it 
could not be known beforehand in what cpuse each would be judge. 
In the number of persons who actually attended and sat, however, 
there seems to have been much variety, and sometimes two decuries 
sat together.' The arrangement here described, we must recollect, 
is given to us as belonging to those times when the diliasts received 
a regular pay, after every day’s sitting; and it can hardly have 
long continued without thlit condition, which was not realised 
before the time of Perikles. Each of these deenries sitting in judi¬ 
cature was called Ihe Heliaia —a* name which belongs properly to 
the collective assembly of the people; this collective assembly 
having been itself the original judicature. I conceive that the 
practice of distributing this collectivS assembly or Helisea into 
sections of jurors for judicial duty, may have begun under one form 
or another soon after the reform of Kleisthenes, since the direct 
interference of the people in public affairs tended more and more 
to increase. But it could only have been matured by degrees into 


' Set in particular o\ this subject 
the treatise of Schomann, De Sortitione 
Judicum (Qnpswald, 1820), and t|ie 
work of ike same author, Antiq, Jur. 
Publ. Grasc. ch. 49-55. p. 204 seqq .; 
also Heffter, Die Athenaiache OerichtS' 
Terfassun^ part ii« ch. 2. p. 51 seqq ,; 
Meier una Schomann, Der Attische l^o* 
Eess, p. 127-135. 

The views of Schomann respecting 
the sortition of the Athenian jurors 
have been bitterly attacked, but in no^ 
way refuted, by F. V. Fritzsche ^De Sor¬ 
titione Judicum apud Atheniensea Com- 
mentatio, Leipsic, 1835). 

Two or three of these Mastic tickets, 
marking the name and the deme of the 
citia^, and the letter of the decury to 


which during that particular year he 
belonged, have been recently dug up 
near Athcfis 

» 

A. diojiupof E. n«At'(af 

♦peoppMK. ’AAat*v'«. 

(Bi^ckh, Corp. loscrip. No. 207 , 208 .) 

Fritzsche (p. 73) considers theso to 
be tickets of sefiators, not of dikasts; 
contrary to all probability. 

For the Heliastic oath, and its re* 
mwkable particulars, see Demosthen. 
cont. Timokrat. p. 746. See also Aii- 
stophanoM, Plutus, 277 (with the valuable 
Scholia, though IVom different hands and 
not all of equal correctness) and 972; 
Ekkleb.azusEc, 678 aeq. 
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that consta^^ and systematic servioe which the pay of Periklea 
called forth at last is ehmplet^ness. Under the last-mentioned 
system the judicial competence 0 / the archons was annulled, and 
llte third arcbon or polemarch withdrawn from all military_functiona 
But this had not been yet done at the time of the battle of Mara¬ 
thon, where Kallimachus the polemarch not only commanded along 
with the strate^,* but enjoyed a sort of pre-eminence over them: 
nor had it been done during the year after the battle of Marathon, 
in which Aristeides was ar^^n—for the magisterial decisions of 
Aristeides formed t)ne of thi principal foundations of his honour¬ 
able surname, the Just.' , 

With this question as to the comparative extent of judicial power 
Thrao vested by Kleisthones in the popular dikastery and the 

AttoiiMi archons, are in reality connected two others in Athenian 
tlonai law, constitutional faw; relating, first, to the admissibility of 
S“&r— citizens for the post of archon—^next, to the choosing 
wtawwiity of archons by lot. It is well known that in the time of 
ciiSmTy” Pdrikles, the archdns, and various other individual func- 
ftKitolr*' tionaries, had come to be chosen by lot—moreover all 
sUttntS"’ citizens were legally admissible, and might give in their 
ctoMnbyiot. jjatnes to be drawn for by lot, subject to what was called 
the Dokimasy, or legal exqgiiniitlon into their status of citizen and 
into various moral and religious qualifications, before they took 
office; w^je at the same time the function of the archon had 
become ilothing higher thtin preliminary examination of parties 
and witnesses for the dikastery, and presidence over it when after¬ 
wards assembled, together with the power of imposing by authority 
a fine of small amount upon inferior offenders. Now all these 
three political arrangements hang essentially together. The great 
value of the lot, according to Grecian democratical ideas, was that 
it equalised the chance of office between rjfhh and poor: ffiut so 
long as the poor citizens were legally inadmissible, choice by lot 
could have no*recommendation either tp the rich or to the poor. 
In fact, it would be less democratical than election by the general 
mass of citizens, because the poor citizen would under the latter 
system enjoy an important right of interference by means of his 
suffrage, though he could not be elected himself." Again, choice 

* Plutarch, Ariet. 7 ; Horodot, vi. tion: this he ranks as the least demo- 

109-111. cratical democracy, if one may use the 

* Ariskofclo puts those two together; phrase (Politic, iii. 0-11), or a mean 
election of magistrates by the mass of between denfberaej' aud oligarchy—an 
tho citiisena, but only out of persons iLptaroKparla or iroAtrcTa in his sense of 
possessing a high pecuniai'y quallQoa- the word (iv. 7, 3). Ho puts thd cm- 
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by lot could never under ally circumstances be applied to those 
posts where special competence,^aijd a cwtain measure of attributes 
possessed only by a few, were indispensable—^nor was it ever 
applied throughout the whole history of democratical Athens,«to 
the strategi or generals, who were always elected by show of hands 
of the assembled citizena Accordingly, we amy regard it as 
certain, that at the time when the archons first Same to be chosen 
by lot, the superior and re^onsible duties flpce attached to that 
office had been, or were in course ^j&being, detached from it, and 
transferred either to the popular dil&ts or to%e ten elected stra¬ 
tegi: so that there remained, to these archons only a routine of 
police and administration, important indeed to the state, yet such 
as could be executed by any citizen of average probity, diligence, 
and capacity—at least there was no ob^ous absurdity in thinking 
so; while the Dokiinasy excluded from the office men of noto¬ 
riously discreditable life, even after they might have drawn the 
successful lot. Perikles,' though chosen strategus year after year 
successively, was never archon; anJ it may be doutted whether 
men of first-rate talents and ambition often gave in their names for 
the office. To those of dhialler aspirations* it was doubtless a 
source of importance, but it imppsed troublesome labour, gave no 
pay, and entailed a certain degree of peril upon any archon who 

ployment of the lot aa a'symptom of dentur. Nimirum nihil aliud nisi prope 
decisive and extreme democracy) such occedere ephororum mamstratuB ad eos 
as would never tolerate a pecuniary dicitur, qui sortito capiantur. Sortitia 
qualification of eligibility. autem nvujistratibus Aoc muxim pr(^rium 

So again Plato {Legg. iii. p. G92), cst, vt promiscue—non ex genere, censu^ 
after remarking that the legislator of dignitate—<i quolibet expi possint: quam- 
Sparta first jx-ovided the senate, next obrem quum ephori quoquo fere pro- 
the ephors, as a bridle upon the kings, miscue ficrent ex omni multitudino 
says of the ephors that they wore'* Bomo* civium, poterat haud duhie magistratus 
thm^ nearly approaching to an au> eorum^y 7 ^$ Sw^^ctD^csse 

thonty emanating from the \oi”—otoy dici, etiamsi aiptrol essent—b. e. suffi'a- 
4 '(iXiot' avrg i^y ruy ig>6puv giis creati. Kt video Lachmanuum 

S6y(miy, r^s 4707 '^*' quoque p. 165. not. 1. de Platonis loco 

Ivydfittts. similiter judiq^re.” 

Upon which passage there are sfune The employment of the lot, as Scho' 
good remarks in Schomann’se edition of mann remarks, im^^ies universal admis- 
Plutarob’s Lives of Agis and Kleomends sibility of all citizens to office : though 
(Comment. adAg. c. 8. p. 119). It is the converse does not Itoldgood-^e 
to be recpllocted that the actual mode latter docs not of ueceesity imply^o 
in which the Spirtan ephors were former. Now as we know that uni- 
chosen, as 1 have already stated in my versal admissibility did not become the 
first volume, cannot be clearly made law of Athens until after the battle of 
out, and h^ been much debated by Platxa, so wc may conclude that tho 
^tics:— employment of the lot had no place 

" Mihihsec verba, quum iUudquidem before tliat epoch— i. e. had no place 

manifestum faciant, quod etiam aliunde under the constitution of Kleisthends. 
constat, sorte captos ephoros non esso, * Plutarch, Perikles, c. 9>16. 
turn hoc olterum, quod Hermannus sta- . ^ See a^sago about such charactci's 
titit, creationem sortltionl non absiml- in Pluto, ^public, v. p. 475 B. 
lem fuisse, nequaquam demonstrwe vi- 
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might have given offence to powerful men, when he came to pass 
through the trial of accouiltabilit^ which followed immediately upon 
liis year of office. There was little to make the office acceptable, 
^hcr to very poor men, or to very rich and ambitious men; and 
between the middling persons who gave in their names, any one 
might be taken without great practical mischief, always assuming 
the two guaraiJtees of the Dokimasy before, and accountability 
after office. This was the conclusion—in my opinion a mistaken 
conclusion, and sucJi as wouU find n8 favour at present—to which 
the democrats of Athens wen; conducted by their strenuous desire 
to equalise the chances of office for rich and poor. But their sen¬ 
timent seems to have been satisfied \)y a partial enforcement of the 
lot to the choice of some offices—especially the archons, as the 
primitive chief magistrates of the state—without applying it to all 
or to the most responsible and difficult. Hardly would they have 
applied it to the archons, if it had been indispensably necessary 
that these magistrates should retain their original very serious duty 
of judging disputes and condfemning offenders. 

I think therefore that these three points—1. The opening of 
the post of archon to all citizens indiscriminately ; 2. The choice 
of archons by lot; 3. The diminished range of the archon’s duties 
and responsibilities, through the. extension of those belonging to 
the popular courts of justice on the one hand and to the strategi 
on the other—are all connected together, and must have been 
simultaneous, or nearly simultaneous, in the time of introduction : 
the enactment of universal admissibility to office certainly not 
coming after the other two, and probably coming a.little before 
them. 

Now in regard to the eligibility of all Athenians indiscrimi- 
. nately to the office of arenon, we find a clear and positive 
oMtUfrau. testimony as to the time when it ^as first introduced. 
•Mp-iioi Plutarch (^lls us' that the oligarchical,® but high-prin- 
nniii ifiei cipled» AristeiSes was hiirfself tlje proposer of this consti- 
rtPUton. tutional change, shortly after the battle of Platma, with 
the consequent expulsion of the Persians Irom Greece, and the 
return of the refugee Athenians to their ruined city. Sefdom has 
it happened in the history of mankind that rich and poor h^e been 
so completely equalised as among the population of Athens in that 
memorable expatriation and heroic struggle; nor are we at all 
surprised to hear that the mass of the citizens, coming teck with 

* Plutarch, Arist. 22. | constitution of KleisthenSs were c^ed 

^ Bo at least the supporters of tlie | by the contemporaries of Periklea. 
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fresbly-kindled jJatriotism as^well as with the consciousness that 
their country had only been recovered J)y.the equal efforts of all, 
would no longer submit to be •legally disqualifle'd'from any office 
of state. It was on this occasion that the constitution was first 
made really “ common ” to all, and that the archons, strategi, aflfl 
all functionaries, first began to be chosen from all Athenians without 
any difference of legal eji^bility.' No mention ^^ade of the lot, 
in this important statement of Plutarch, which ^appears to me every 
way worthy of credit, and which teaches us, tb»t down to the inva¬ 
sion of Xerxes, not only had the exclusive principle of the Solonian 
law of qualification continued in force (whereby the first three 
classes on the census were alone admitted to all individual offices, 
and the fourth or Thetic class excluded), but also the archons had 
hitherto been elected by the citizens—not taken by lot. Now for 
financial purposes, the quadruple census of Solon was retained long 
after this period, even beyond the Peloponnesian war and Constitution 
the oligarchy of Thirty; but we thus learn that Klei- Sli’reSed 
sthenes in his constitution retained it for political ppr- 
poses also, in part at least. He recognised the exclusion Stubs'* 
of the great mass of the ^citizens from all individual 
offices—such as the arclion, the strategus, &c. In his time, pro¬ 
bably, no complaints were raised on the subject. For his constitu¬ 
tion gave to the* collective bodies—senate, ckklesia, and helima or 
dikastory—a degree of power and importance such as they had 
never before known or imagined. And we may well suppose that ‘ 
the Athenian people of that day had no objection even to the pro¬ 
claimed system and theory of being exclusively governed by men 
of wealth and station as individual magistrates—especially since 
many of the newly-enfranchised citizens had been before mctics 
and slaves. Indeed it is to he added, that even under the full 
democracy of later j^thens, though the people had then become 
passionately attached to the theory of equal admissibility of all 
citizens to office, yet in practice, poor mcr serdoni obtained offices 
which were elected by th*e general vote, as will appear more fully 
in the course of this history.* ^ 

I Plut|||^, ArUt. nt sup. ypd^ti even after those^offices had come to be 
r^<piapa^oi^y (Jvai tV troXirslaVt Kal elected by the people. The habitual 
Tovf ipxoyras 4^ *A$rivcuwy irdvrvv ttl- misrule and oppression of the nobles 
pu<r0at. gradually put an end to this right, and 

“ So in the Italian republics of the even created in m^y towns a rwilu- 
twelftU and thirteenth century, the tion poritively to exclude them. At 
nobles lon^ continued possess the Milan, towards the end of the twelfth 
exclusive right of being elected to the century, the twelve consuls with the 
cousulate and the great offices of state, Podes^t possessed all the powers of 
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The choice of the strategi remained ever afterwards upon the 
footing on which Aristeides thus pl&ced it; but the lot for the 
choice of archon must have been,ii; troduced shortly after his propo¬ 
sition of universal eligibility, and in consequence too of the same 
tWe of democratical feeling—introduced as a farther corrective, 
because the poor citizen, though he had become eligible, was never¬ 
theless not electjd. And at the same time, I ima^e, that elabo¬ 
rate distribution of the Hclima, or aggregate body 'of dikasts or 
jurors, into sepandb pannels or dikasteries for the decision of 
judicial matters, was first Regularised. It was this change that 
jtole away from the archons’so important a part of their previous 
jurisdiction: it was this change that Perikles more fully consum¬ 
mated by ensuring pay to the dikasts. 

But the present is not the time to enter into the modifications 
which Athens underwent,during the generation after the battle of 
Platma. They have been here brie% noticed for the purpose of 
reasoning .back, in the absence of direct evidence, to Athens as it 
mffisrenco stood in the generaljon before that memorable battle, after 
SSStto* th® reform of Kleisthenes. Ilis reform, though highly 
lufcS'K democratical, stopped short of the mature democracy 
oft«*Ps-* .which prevailed from Perikihs to Demosthenes, in three 
ways especially, among various others ; and it is there¬ 
fore sometimes considered by the later writers as an aristocratical 
constitution:'—!. It still recognised the archons as judges to a 
• considerable extent, and the third archon or polemarch as joint 
military commander along with the strategi. 2. It retained them 
as elected annually by the body of citizens, not as chosen by lot* 

government: these cousula were nomi- ^ Herodotus speaks of Kallunaohua 
Bated by one hundred electors chosen the Polemarch at Marathon as 6 
by and among the people. Sismondi awd/ty (vi. 110). 

observes—"Cependant le peupleiraposa I cannot but think that in this case 
lui-mdme K ces electeurs, la regie fonda- he transfers to the year 490 b.c. the 
mentals' de ohoisir tous les magistrats practice of h^ own time. The pole> 

dans ]e corps de la noblesse. Ce n'dtoit march at the time of the battle of 

point encore la possesAon ^ca m^is* Mai-athon was in a certain sense the 

traturea que I’ou contestoit aux gentils- first atratdgus; and the strat4gi wore 

homines: on demandoit seulement qu’ils never taken by lot, but always chosen 
fussent les mandatoires imm^iats de la by show of Imds, even to the end of 
nation. Mais plus d’une fois, en depit the democracy. It seems imporaible to 
du droit incontestable des citoyens, les believe that the stratdgi were elected, 
consuls regnant s’attifbu^rent I’dlection and that the polemarch, t^|^e time 
de leurs snocesaeurs.” (Sismondi, His- when his functions were tflIFsame as 
toire des Bdpnbliques l^iennos, chap, theirs, was chosen by lot. 
zii. vol. U. p. 240.) Herodotus seems to have conceived 

^ Plutarch, Kii^n, o. 1&. frl the choice of magistrates by lot as being 
KXet<r0^vovr dtpiaroKpwrlay tru- of the essence of a democracy (Herodot. 

fMWft^vov: compare, Plutarch, Aristeid^, iii. 80). « • . • 

0 . 2, and Isokratis, Ai'eopagiticus, Or. Plutarch also (reriklSs, o. 0) seems 
vii. p. 143, p, 192 e^Bek. . _ to have conceivol the choice of arc]ions 
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3. .It still eiwludcd the fourth class of the Solonian census from all 
individual office, the archonship among ^thp rest. Uhe Solonian 
law of exclusion, however, thouglisretainfid in principle, was miti¬ 
gated in practice thus far—that whereas Solon had rendered nolle 
hut members of the highest class on the census (the Pentakosio^ 
medimni) eligible to the archonsbip, Kleisthenos opened that dig¬ 
nity to all th6 first three classes, shutting out^nly the fourth.’ 
That he did this may be inferred from the fact tliat Aristeides; 
assuredly not a rich man, became archon. I am also inclined to 
believe that the senate of Five Hundred as constituted by Klei- 
sthenes was taken, not by election, buf by lot, from the ten tribes—^ 
and that every citizen became eligible to it. Election for this pur¬ 
pose—that is, the privilege of anpually electing a batch of fifty 
senators all at once by each tribe—would probably be thought 
more troublesome than valuable; ndf do ve hear of separate meet¬ 
ings of each tribe for purposes of election. Moreover the office of 
senator was a collective, not an individual office; the shock there¬ 
fore to the feelings of senu-democrijtisod Athens, from the un- 
pleapnt idea of a poor man sitting among the fifty prytanes, 
woind be less than if they conceived him as polemarch at the head 
of the right wing of the Srmy, or as an archon administering 
justice. 

A farther difference between tile constitution of Solon and that 
of Kleisthenes is to be found in the position of the senate 
of Areopagus. Under the former, that senate had been 


by lot as a very ancient institution of 
Athens: nevcrtboless it results from the 
firat chapter of his life of AristeidOs—an 
obscure chapter, in which conflicting 
authorities are mentioned without being 
well discriminated—that Aristeidds was 
cAosm archon by the people—not drawn 
by lot: an atlditional ix ason for be¬ 
lieving this is, that he was archon in 
the year following the battle of Karar 
thou, at which ho had been one of tlfe 
ten generals. Idomeneus aistinctly 
affirmed this to be the fact— kvo/kv- 
ixV *A0Tjya{uy (Plutarch, 

Arist. c. 1). 

Isokra^ also (Areopagit. Or. vii. p. 
144, p. life ed. l^kker) conceived the 
constitution of Kleisthenis as including 
all the three points noticed in the text: 
—1. A high pecuniary qualification, of 
eligibility for individual offices. 2. 
Election to^these offices by all the citi- 
sens, and accountability to the same 
after office. 3. No employment of the 


lot.—He oven contends that this elec¬ 
tion is moro truly democratical than 
sortition; since the latter process might 
admit men attached to oligarchy, which 
would not happen under the fomer— 
freira koI Sij/iortHWT^ftay ^y^^f^^(oy ra^rjy 
rijy KardffTcuriy ^ rov \ayxdyfiy 

yiyvo/ifyijy iv fx^y yhp rji nKrip^iru tV 
rixvy $pa0(i<r(iy, Kal iroAAchtir 
<r^<u Tcls ipx^s ^obs rris 6 \iyapx(as 

6 u/iowvTas, Ac. Thift would be a good 
argument if there were no pecuniaiy 
qualification for eligibility—such pecu¬ 
niary qualification is a provUion which 
ho lays down, but which be does not 
find it convenient to insist upon em¬ 
phatically. 

I do not here advert to the ypatpij 
irapclkS^aiy, the yono^^bXeucts, and the 
sworn vofUdfreu —all of them institu¬ 
tions belondng to we time of Periklds 
at the earliest; not to that of Slbi- 
BthenSs. 
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the principal body in the state, and Solon had even enlarged its 
powers; under the lat{er, it must hdve been treated at first as an 
enemy and kept down. •For a# it was composed only of all the 
past archons, and as during the preceding thirty years every archon 
Jjad been a creature of the Peisistratids, the Arcopagites collectively 
must have been both hostile aijd odious to Kleisthenes and his 
partisans—perhaps a fraction of its members might 'even retire into 
exile with Hippias. Its influence must have been sensibly lessened 
by the change of party, until it came to be gradually filled by fresh 
archons springing from the bosom of the Kleisthenean constitution. 
Now during this important Hntcrval, the new-modelled senate of 
Five Hundred and the popular assembly stepped into that aseend- 
ency which they never afterwards lost. From the time of Klei¬ 
sthenes forward, the Areopagites cease to be the chief and promi¬ 
nent power in the state, they are still eonsiderable; and 
when the second fill of the democratical tide took place, after the 
battle of Platiea, they became the focus of that which was then 
considered as the party of oligarchical resistance. I have already 
remarked that the archons during the intermediate time (about 
509-477 B.c.) were all elected by the ekklesia, not chosen by ift— 
and that the fourth or poorest and most numerous class on the 
census were by law then ineligible; while election at Athens, even 
when every citizen without exception was an elector and eligible, 
had a natural tendency to fall upon men of wealth and station. 
We thus see how it happened that the past archons, when united 
in the senate of Areopagus, infused into that body the sympathies, 
prejudices, and interests, of the richer classes. It was this which 
brought them into conflict with the more democratical party headed 
by Periklcs and Ephialtes, in times when portions of the Klei¬ 
sthenean constitution had come to bo discredited as too much im¬ 
bued with oligarchy. 

One other remarkable institution, distinctly ascribed to Klei- 
TbsMira- stlienes, jet I’gmains to be noticed—the ostracism; upon 
elm. which I have already made some remarks' in touching 
upon the memorable Solonian proclamation against neutrality in a 
sedition. It is hardly too much to say, that without this pro¬ 
tective process mSne of the other institutions would have reached 
maturity. 

By the ostracism a citizen was banished without special accusa¬ 
tion, trial, or defence, for a term of ten years—subsequently dimi¬ 
nished to five. His property was not taken away, nor his reputa- 

* See above, cUap. xi. 
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tioD tainted; so 1;hat the {tensity consisted solely in the banishment 
from his native city to some other Gre^ ^ty. As to reputation, 
the ostracism was a compliment* rhther than oth^ise;' and so it 
was vividly felt to be, when, about ninety years after Kleisthenea, 
the conspiracy between Nikias and Alkibiades fix^d it upon Hype# 
bolus: the two^ former had both*recommended the taking of an 
ostracising i(ijte, each hoping to cause the banishnint of the other; 
but before the day arrived, they accommodated their own quarrel. 
To fire off the safety-gun of the repuljhc against a person so little 
dangerous as Hyperbolus, was denoqpced as the prostitution of a 
great political ceremony: “ it was not against such men as him 
(said the conuc writer Plato -) ‘that the shell was intended to bo 
used ” The process of ostracism was cairled into effect by writing 
upon a shell or potsherd the name of the person whom a citizen 


* Anateidfis Rhetor, Oiet xlvi \ol 
11 p 317, ed Dindoif 

^ Plutarch (Nikiw, c II, Alkibiul 
c IJ, Ansteid o. 7) Ihue^ vm. 7 1 
Plato Comicus said respecting liypti- 
bolus— 

Ov ydp rot«vn>v ovveir’ 

Theophnstus Ind stated tint Phaeax, 
and not Nikias, was the rnal of Alkibi- 
adCe on thi» occasion when lijp<.ii lus 
waa ostracised, but ino-st antbon (siys 
Plutarcli) Kpreseut Nikijs ns tlu |)cr 
sou It IS curious that thtie should be 
any diffei*ence of statement about a fiict 
80 notonous, and in the best known 
tune of Athenian hwtoiy 

Ttylor thinks that the ontion which 
now pafises aa that of Aiuhikides 
Alkibiadfis is redly bj Phtix, and was 
read by Plutarch, as the oration of 
Phaeax m an actual contest of ostricism 
between Phfoax, Nikiue and Alkihivdos 
He 18 opposed by Ruhnkfcu and Valtke- 
naer (see Sluiter’s preface to that ora 
tioD, c 1, luid Kuhnken, Kist Ciitic 
Oratt Gracor p l.K)) I lanuotagie# 
with either I cwinot think wifh him, 
that it is a real oiation of I’haAX, noi 
with them, that it is a teal orition m 
any gcniimc cause of osti'm.ism what 
over It appeal's to me to have been 
composed after tlie ostracism had fallen 
into desuetude, and when the Athenians 
hod not only become somewhat ashamed 
of it, but had lost the familiar concep 
tion of what it really was For how 
otherwise can we explain the fact, that 
the author of that •oratiAi complains 
that he is about to be ostracised with¬ 
out arfy seciet voting, in which the very 

VOL. III. 


esBCDco of the ostracism consisted, and 
liom which its name was boirowed (oCts 
Kpv$Si)v, t His oia 
tioii as ti lined as if the audience whom 
he was additssing weie about to ostra¬ 
cise one out of the three by show of 
hands But the pioeess ol ostiarising 
lueluded no meeting and haiangumg— 
nothing but simple deposit of the shells 
or sheid'^ m a cask, os m ly be seen by 
tlie de^eiiption of tho sptcial railing m 
of the %n \ and by the stmy (tint or 
fdao) ot tho unletteied ct)untiy ettizen 
coming in to the city to give his vote, 
xnd asking AriateHks, witliout even 
knownng his pi i son, to wnte tho name 
foi him on the siitll (Plutueh, Aristeid. 
e 7) There wm indeed previous dis 
cuhfuon in the senate is well as in the 
ekklesia, whethei a vote ot ostiacism 
should be entered upon at all, but tho 
author of the oration to winch I allude 
does not uUIress himself to thit quts 
tion, he osHuints thvt the vote is letu 
ally about to be taken and that one of 
tho three—lmnsdif, !Nikias oi Alkibi¬ 
ades—must be oatraeioed fe 1) Now, 
doubtless, m praetici the decision com¬ 
monly lay between two foimidablo 
rivih, but it was not publuly <4 foim- 
ally put so bofoie the people every 
Citizen might wntc*upon the shell such 
name a.s ho cb<<se hWtiici, the open 
denunciation of the injustice of ostra- 
cism as a system (c 2), provee ^ age 
later than tho banishment c4 j^yper-. 
bolus Kbreover the ^ving 

begun by remarking that iq 

contest with Nikiaa aa weljr^ With AK 
kibiad^, says nothing ibout 
kia^to the end of the speech. 

K 
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thought it prudent for a time to ban^h; which shell, when depo¬ 
sited in the froMr vessel, counted for a vote towards the sentenee. 

I have alrea^|h)bBerve(t that alb the governments of the Grecian 
WertneM ®*t*®*i Compare them with that idea which a 

public modern reader is apt to conceive of the measure of force 
orectogo- belonging to a government, were essentially weak—the 
good «;s well as the bad—the democratical, the oli¬ 
garchical, and the dpspotic. The force in the hands of any govern¬ 
ment, to cope with'conspirators or mutineers, was extremely small, 
with the single exeeption of j desjmt surrounded by his mercenary 
troop. Accordingly, no tolerably sustained conspiracy or usurper 
could be put down except by direcC aid of the people in support of 
the government; which amounted to a dissolution, for the time, of 
constitutional authority, and was pregnant with reactionary conse¬ 
quences such as no man'could foresee. To prevent powerful men 
from attempting usurpation was therefore of the greatest possible 
moment. Now a despot or an oligarchy might exercise at pleasure 
preventive means,' much sliarper than the ostracism, such as the 
assassination of Kimon, mentioned in my last chapter as directed 
by the Peisistratids. At the very lea^t, they might send away any 
one, from whom they aiiprehendcd attack or danger, without in¬ 
curring even so much as the imputation of severity. But in a 
democracy, where arbitrary action of the magistrate was the thing 
of all others most dreaded, and where fixed laws, with trial and 
defence as preliminaries to punishment, were conceived by the ordi¬ 
nary citizen as the guarantees of his personal security and as the 
pride of his social condition—the creation of such an exceptional 
power presented serious difficulty. If we transport ourselves to 
the times of Kleistlienes, immediately after the expulsion of the 
Peisistratids, when the working of the democratical machinery was 
as yet untried, we shall find this difficulty at its maximum. But 
we shall also find the necessity of vesting such a power somewhere, 
absolutely imperative. For the great Athenian nobles had yet to 
pmi vio- 1c 8™ the lesson of respect for any constitution. Their 
SSmto’*” pcct history had exhibited continual struggles between 
nobiM. (j]g arned factions of Megakles, Lykurgus, and Peisi- 
stratus, put down after a time by the superior force and alliances 

1 Ss8 th» disonssion of the ostracism sium, Lugduoi Batavor. 1793; K. F. 
in Ariatot. Politic, iii. 8, where he re- Hermaim, Lehrbuch dor Oriechisehen 
oogaiaea the problem as one,common to Staataaltcrthumer, oh. 130; and Soho- 
all governments. mann, Antiq Jur, Pub. Gneo. ch. xxxv. 

Compare also a good Dissertation— ' p. 233. 

J. A, Fandjrs, De Ostracismo Athe'nien- i 
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of the latter; ancl though Kloisthenes, the son of Megukles, might 
be firmly disposed to renounce the exaippl^ of his father and to 
act as the faithful citizen of a li&d constitution^e would know 
but too well that the sons of his father’s companions and rivals 
would follow out ambitious purposes without any regard to thd* 
limits imposed ,by law, if ever the^ acquired sufiScient partisans to 
present a fair prospect of success. Moreover, whlfi any two can¬ 
didates for power, with such reckless dispositions, came into a 
bitter personal rivalry, the motives to each of them, arising as well 
out of fear as out of ambition, to put dpwn his opponent at any cost 
to the constitution, might well become irresistible, unless some im¬ 
partial and discerning interference could arrest the strife in time. 
“ If the Athenians were wise (Aristcides is reported to have said,* 
in the height and peril of his parliamentary struggle with The- 
mistokles), they would cast both ThemisVokles and me into the 
barathrum.” “ And whoever reads the sad narrative of the Kor- 
kyrsean sedition, in the third book of Thucydides, together with the 
reflections of the historian upon it,* will trace the gradtial exaspe¬ 
ration of these party feuds, beginning even under democratical 
forms, until at length they jjreak down the barriers of public as 
well as of private morality. 

Against this chance of internal assailants Kleisthenes had to 
protect the democratical constitution—first, by throwing impedi¬ 
ments in their way anti rendering it difficult for them to procure 
the requisite support; next, by eliminating them before any vio¬ 
lent projects were ripe for execution. To do either the one or the 
other, it was necessary to provide such a constitution as would not 
only conciliate the good will, but kindle the passionate attachment, 
of the mass of citizens, insomuch that not even any considerable 
minority should be deliberately inclined to alter it by force. It 
was necessary to create in the multitude, and through them to 
force upon the leading ambitious men, that rare pnd difficult senti¬ 
ment which We may term a constitutional morality—a 
paramount reverence for tlie forms of the constitution, JSSta. 
enforcing obedience to the authorities acting under and 
within those forms, yet combined with the habit o^open speech, of 

* Plutarch, Aristeid. c. 3. historically known to us; but tho pbraso 

* The Iwrathrtim was a deep pit, said continued in »i)eech after the practice 

to have had iron spikes at the bottom, hail become obsolete. The iron spikes 
into which cnminals condemned to depend on the evidence of the Schol. 
death were sometimes cast. Though Aristophan, Plutus, 431—a very doubt- 
probably an ancient Athenian punish* ful authority, when we read the legend 
meat, it seems to hdVe b^ome at the which he blends with his statement, 
very least extremely rare, if not entirely * Thuo) d. iii. 70, 81, 82, 

disused, during the times of Athens • 

K 2 
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action subject only to definite legal tontrol, and unrestrained cen¬ 
sure of those very autlinri^ics as to all their public acts—combiped- 
too with a perfdit confidence in'tlle bosom of every citizen, amidst 
the bitterness of party contest, that the forms of the constitution 
will be not less sacred in the eyes of his opponents than hi his own. 
This co-existence of freedom and self-imposed restraint—of obedi¬ 
ence to authoAy with unmeasured censure of the persons exer-' 
cising it—may be found in the aristocracy of England (since about 
1088) as well as ib the democracy of the American United States: 
and because we are familia,r with it, we are apt to suppose it a 
natural sentiment; tliough there seem to be few sentiments more 
difficult to establish and diffuse ariiong a community, judging by 
the experience of history. Wo may see how imperfectly it exists 
at this day in the Swiss Cantons; while the many violences of the 
first French revolution illustrate, among various other lessons, the 
fatal effects arising from its absenw, even among a people high in 
the scale of intelligence. Yet the diffusion of such constitutional 
morality, not merely among the majority of any community, but 
throughout the whole, is the indispensable condition of a govern¬ 
ment at once free and peaceable; pince even any powerful and 
obstinate minority may render the working of free institutions im¬ 
practicable, without being strong enough to conquer ascendency for 
tliemselves. Nothing less than unanimity, or so overwhelming a 
majority as to be tantamouht to unanimity,*on the cardinal point 
of respecting constitutional forms, even by those who do not wholly 
approve of them, can render the excitement of political passion 
bloodless, and yet expose all the authorities in the state to the full 
licence of pacific criticism. 

At the epoch of Kleisthenes, which by a remarkable coincidence 
p„rpo«6 Mid ’s the same as that of the rogifugc at Rome, such consti- 
uTcfeal' tutional morality, if it existed anywhere else, had ccr- 
tainly no place at Athens; and the first creation of it in 
any particular society' must be esteemed an interesting historical 
fact. By the spirit of his reforms,—equal, popular, and compre¬ 
hensive, far beyond the previous experience of Athenians—he 
secured the heapty attachment of the body of citizens. But from 
the first generation of leading men, under the nascent democracy, 
add with such precedents as they had to look back upon, no 
self-imposed limits to ambition could be expected. Accordingly, 
Klebthenes had to find the means of eliminating beforehand any 
one about to transgress these limits, so as to escape the necessity 
of putting him down afterwards, with all that bloodshed and 
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reaction, in the midst of^hTclf the free wpr^ii^of the'constitution 
would be suspended at least, if nl>t,i^^evo^ably extjpguished. To 
acquire such influence as would render him dangerous under 
democratifal forms, a man must stand in evidence before the 
public, so as to afford some reasonable means of judging of his 
character and ptirposes. Now the security which^lcisthenes pro¬ 
vided, was, to call in the positive judgement of the citizens 
respecting his future promise purely and simply, so that they 
might not remain too long neutral between tw^ formidable poli¬ 
tical rivals—pursuant in a certain wa/ to the Solonian proclama¬ 
tion against neutrality in a sedition, as I have tlready remarked 
in a former chapter. He incorporated in the constitution itself 
the principle of privikgium (to employ the Roman phrase, which 
signifies, not a peculiar favour granted to qny one, but a peculiar 
inconvenience imposed), yet only under circumstances solemn and 
well-defined, with full notice and discussion beforehand, and by 
the positive secret vote of a large propqi'tion of the citiqpns. “ No 
law shall be made against any single citizen, without the same 
being made against all Athenian citizens; unless it shall so seem 
good to GOOD citizens voting* secretly.”' Such was that general 
principle of the constitution, under which the ostracism was a 
particular case. Before the vote of ostracism could be taken, a 
case was to- be made out in the senate and the public assembly 
to justify it. In the sixth prytany of the year, these two bodies 
debated and determined whether the state of the republic was 
menacing enough to call for such an exceptional measure.* If 
they decided in the affirmative, a day was named, the agora was 
railed round, with ten entrances left for the citizens of each 
tribe, and ten separate casks or vessels for depositing the 
suffrages, which consisted of a shell or a potsherd with the name 
of the jrerson written on it whom each citizen designed to banish. 
At the end of the day the nuqilzcr of votes '^■ere summed up, 
and if COOO votes were found to have been given against any 


’ Andofcidda, De Myateriia, p. 12. c. > 
lA. y6ftoy iir’ ikvip) 4^«tyai Belvat, ' 

4ky ftif rhv avrhv ^irl itaaiv 'ABrivaioiS' { 
ihr fiil Kpvfii^y 

iontyots. Acogrtling to the usual loose¬ 
ness in dealing with the uaine of Solon, 
this has been called a law of Solon (see 
Petit. Leg. Att. p. 188), though it cer- 
ttunly cannot be older than jCicisthen6a. 

**Privilegia no irroganto," said the 
law of the Twelve Tobies at Rome 
(Cicero, Legg. iii. 4-19), 


* Aristotle and Pbilochonis, ap. Phot 
tium, App. p. 672 ajjd 67 .j, ed. Porson, 
It would ratljer appear by that piuh 
sage that the ostracism was never forni-* 
ally abrogated; and that even in the 
later times, to which the description of 
Aristotle refers, the form was still pre¬ 
served of puHing the question whether 
the public safety called for an ostracise 
ing vote, long after it ha<l passed both 
out of use and out of mind. 
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one person, that person was ostracised; if not, the ceremony 
ended in nothing.* fTefc days ^ere allowed to him for settling 
his affairs, after which he was required to- depart from Attica 
for ten years, but retained his property, and suffered ^ no other 
penalty. 

It was not the maxim at Athens to escape the errors of the 
seoiriura peoplej by calling in the different errors, and the sinister 
abu». interest JJesides, of an extra popular or privileged few. 
Nor was any third course open, since the principles of repre¬ 
sentative govemnfent were'not understood, nor indeed conve¬ 
niently applicable to very small communities. Beyond the judge¬ 
ment of the people (so the Athenians felt), there was no appeal. 
Their grand study was to surround the delivery of that judgement 
with the best securities for rectitude, and the best preservatives 
against haste, passion, or private corruption. Whatever measure 
of good government could not be obtained in that way, could not, 
in their opinion, be obtained at all. I shall Illustrate the Athenian 
proceedings on this head more fully when I come to speak of the 
working of their mature democracy. Meanwhile in respect to 
this grand protection of the nascent democracy—the'vote of ostra¬ 
cism—it will be found that the securities devised by Kleisthenes, 
for making the sentence effectual against the really dangerous 
man and against no one else, display not less foresight than 
patriotism. The main object was, to render the voting an expres¬ 
sion of deliberate public feeling, as distinguished from mere 
factious antipathy. Now the large minimum of votes required 
(one-fourth of the entire citizen population) went far to ensure 
this effect—the more so, since each vote, taken as it was in a 
secret manner, counted unequivocally for the expression of a 


• Philoohonis, ut supra; Plutarch, 
Ariateld. o. 7; Schol. ad Aristophan. 
E(mit. 8515 Pollux, ^iil. 1,9. 

^ere is a difference of opinion among 
tlie autboritiea, as well aa among the 
expositors, whether the minimum of 
6000 applies to the votes given in all, 
or to the votes given against any one 
name. I embrace' tho latter opinion, 
which is supported by Philochorus, 
Pollux, and the Sohol, on AristophanSs, 
though Plutarch oouuteuances the 
former. Bo^kh, in his Public Kconomy 
of Athena, and Waohsmuth (i. 1. p. 272) 
are in favour of Plutarch arid the former 
opinion; Paradys (DisBertat. De Ostr. 
p. 25), Platuer, and Heumann (see K. 
F. Hernumn, Lebrbuch der Or. S^ts* 


alt. ch. ISO, not. 6) support the other, 
which appears to me the right one. 

For the .purpose, so unequivocally 
pronojinced, of the general law deter- 
iiriniug the absolute minimum necessary 
for n prmleffium, would by no means be 
obtained, if the simple mwority of votes, 
among 6000 voters in all, had been al¬ 
lowed to take effect, A person might 
then be ostracised with a very small 
number of votes against him, and with¬ 
out creating any reasonable presump¬ 
tion that he was dangerous to the con¬ 
stitution ; which was by no meana 
either the pm-pose of Kleisthenes, or 
the well-understbod operation of the 
ostracism, so long as it continu^ to be 
a reality. ' 
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genuine and independent sentiment, and could neitljcr be coerced 
nor bought Then again, Kleisthenes ^dii^ not permit the process 
of ostraxasing to be opened agliiist any one citizen exclusively. If 
opened at all, every one without exception was exposed to the 
sentence; so that the friends of Themistokl& could not invoke it 
against AristeidSs,' nor those *of the latter against the former, 
without exposing tlieir own leader to the satrfE chance of exile. 
It was not likely to be invoked at all, therefore, until exasperation 
had proceeded so far as to render both parties insensible to this 
chance—the precise index of that, growing 4nternecive hostility, 
which the ostracism prevented from coming to a head. Nor could 
it even then be ratified, unless a case was shown to convince the 
more neutral portion of the senate and the ekklesia: moreover, 
after all, the ekklesia did not itself ostracise, but a future day was 
named, and the whole body of the citfzens were solemnly invited 
to vote. It was in this way that security was taken not only for • 
making the ostracism effectual in protecting the constitution, but 
to hinder it from being employed* for any other purpose. We 
must recollect that it exercised its tutelary influence not merely on 
those occasions when it mps actually employed, but by the mere 
knowledge that it might be employed, and by the restraining 
effect tvhich that knowledge produced on the conduct of the great 
men. Again, the ostracism, though essentially of an exceptional 
nature, was yet an exception sanctified atjd limited by the consti¬ 
tution itself; so that the citizen, in giving his ostracising vote, did 
not in any way depart from the constitution or lose his reverence 
for it. The issue placed before him,—“ Is there any man whom 
you think vitally dangerous to the state ? if so, whom ? ”—though 
vague, was yet raised directly and legally. Had there been no 
ostracism, it might probably have been raised both indirectly and 
illegally, on the occasion of some special imputed crime of a sus¬ 
pected political leader, when accused before 4 court of justice—a 
perversion, involving all^the mischief of the ostracism, without its 
protective benefits. 

Care was taken to divest the ostracism of all painful conse¬ 
quence except what was inseparable from exilq This is not one 
of the least proofs of the wisdom with which it was devised. 
Most certainly it never deprived the public of candidates for petii- 

* The piactical working of the oatra- wtpi rau hcTpixov KarotrTfkf, Koi 
clsm presents it as a struggle between Svrt^/rai, ir«r^\t;<rc 

two oontending feadeA, accompanied 5^ tV iyrirfrayft^yijif iratpdav (PIu- 
wi^ chance of banishment to both— tarch, Periklds, c. 14: compare PIu- 
Pe^lds wphf rity SovKvSiSijy fir iytiya t^rch, Nikiae, Ct 11), 
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tical influence: and when we consider,the small amount of indivi^ 
o«w«oi>m dual evil which it; inflicted—evil too diminished, in the 
cases of Kimon and AViAeides, hy,/ reactionary senti- 
®cnt which augmented their subsequent popularity after 
'■etum—two remarks will be quite sufficient to offer in the 
way of justification. First, it completely, produced its 
intended effect; ftr the democracy grew up from infancy to man¬ 
hood without a single attempt to overthrow it by force*—a result, 
upon which no reflecting contemporary of Kleisthenes could have 
ventured to calculate. Next, through such tranquil working of 
the democratical forms, a constitutional morali'y quite sufficiently 
complete was produced among the 'leading Athenians, to enable 
the people after a certain time to dispense with that exceptional 
security which the ostracism offered.** To the nascent democracy, 
it was absolutely indispfcnsable: to the growing, yet militant, 
democracy, it was salutary, but the full-grown democracy both 
could and did stand without it. The ostracism passed upon 
Hyperbolus, 'about ninety ydars after Kleisthenes, was the last 
occasion of its employment. And even this can hardly be con¬ 
sidered as a serious instance: it was trick concerted between 
two distinguished Athenians (Nikias and Alkibiades) to turn to 
their own political account a process already coming to be anti¬ 
quated. Nor would such a manoeuvre have been possible, if the 
contemporary Athenian, citizens had been penetrated with the 
same serious feeling of the value of ostracism as a safeguard of 
democracy, as had been once entertained by their fathers and 
grandfathers. Between Kleisthenes and llyperbolus, we hear of 
about ten different persons as having been banished by ostracism : 

' It is not necessary in this remark to apait from danporons designs on tho 
take notice, either of tlio oligarchy of part of the stipeuor mind No painter 
Four Hundi'ed, oi of that of Thirty, (he observes) will permit a foot, mhia 
culled the Thirty Tyrant’*!, estahhished pictuie of a man, to be of dispropor- 
dunng the closing yeais of the Pelopon- tionate size wjth the entire body, 
nesian war, and after the osttlicisui had th&ugh septu’ately taken it may be 
been discontinued. Neithei of these finely painted, nor will the choims- 
changoswere brought about bj the ox- nuistcr allow any one voice, however 
cessive ascendency of any ono or few beautiful, to predominate beyond a cer- 
mou both of them grew out of tho cm tarn proportion ovei the I'est. 
baiiassments and dangeis of Athens in llis final conclusion is, however, that 
the latter peiiod of lier gieat ioreign the legislator ought, if possible, so to 
war. conatiuct his constitution, as to have 

* Anstotle (Polit. ni. 8, 6) Beems to no need of such exceptional remedy; 
recognise the political necessity of the but if this cannot be done, then the 
oBtiaoism, as applied even to obvious second-best step is to apply the ostra- 
Bupenonty of wealth, connearion, Ac. cism. Compaie also v. 2, 5 
(woich be distinguishes pointedly from The last centdiy of the fiee Athenian 
supenonty of met it and character), and democraiy realised the first of t^ese 
jipon pimciples of symmetry only, eir^ji alternatives. 
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first of all, Hipparchus of the* deme Cholargus, the of Char- 
mus, a relative of the recently-expelled IJeis^tratid despots;’ then 
Aristeides, Themistoyes, Kimon, ind Thucydides son of Melesias, 
all of them renowned political leaders: also Alkibiades and 
Megakles* (the paternal and maternal grandfatiicrs of the distin¬ 
guished Alkibiades), and Kallias*, belonging to another eminent 
family at Athens; ‘ lastly, Damon, the preceptfR' of Perikles in 
)>oetry and music, and eminent for his acquisitions in philosophy.® 
In this last case comes out the vulgar side of humanity, aristo- 
cratical as well as democratical; for *vith both,*the process of phi¬ 
losophy and the persons of philosophers arc wont to bo alike unpo¬ 
pular. Even Kieisthenes himself is said to have been ostracised 
under his own law, and Xanthippus ; but both upon authority too 
weak to trust.® Miltiades was not ostracised at all, but tried and 
punished for misconduct in his command. * 

I should hardly have said so much about this memorable and 
peculiar institution of Kieisthenes, if the erroneous accu- oarflcum • 
sations, against the Athenian democracy, of envy, hi- ".“Srawi 
justice, and ill-treatment of their superior men, had not 
been greatly founded upon it, and if such criticisms had 
not passed from ancient times to modern with little 
examination. In monarchical governments, a pretender to the 
throne, numbering a certain amount of supiwrters, is as a matter 
of course excluded from the country. The duke of Bordeaux 
cannot now reside in Franco—nor could Napoleon after 181.b—■ 
nor Charles Edaard in England during the last century. No 
man treats this as any extravagant injustice, yet it is the parallel 
of the ostracism—with a stronger ca»o in favour of the latter, 
inasmuch as the change from one regal dynasty to another does 
not of necessity overthrow all the collateral institutions and securi¬ 
ties of the country. Plutarch has affirmed that the ostracisitl 
arose from the envy and jealousy inherent in g. democracy,’ and 
not from justifiable fears—an dhservation often repeated, yet not 
the less demonstrably untrue. Not merely because ostracism 

* 

' Plutarch, Nikias, c. 11 ; Harpokra- ' ^ Plutarch, Penkl6a, c. 4; Plutarch, 

tion, V. "Iinrapxo^* Ansteid. o. 1. 

3 Lysias cont. Alkibiad. A. c. 11. p. * .dSlian, V. H. xiii. 24; Herakloidds, 
143; Harpokration, v. *A\KiffidSrjs: An- vepl TloXintav, c. I, e<l. Kchler. 
dokidfis cont. Alkibiad. c. 11, 12. p. Plutarch, Thoniiatoklils, 22; Plu* 
129, 130: this last oration may afford tarch, Aristeidfia, 7, rapa^v0{a tpOduou 
evidence as to the facts mentioned in [ aal See the same opinions 

it, though I cannot imagine it to be ; repeated by Wachsmuth, Hellenische 
either genuine or betongirl^^ to the time Alterthumskunde, ch. 48, vol. i. p. 272, 
to which it professes to refer, as ‘has ^ and by Plainer, Prozess und Kitten 
been Observed in a previous note. | be,^ den Attikem, vol. i, p. 386. 
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so worked often to increase the influence of that political leader 
whose riral it removecf-^ut still more, because, if the fact had 
been as Plutarch says, this in^ifiition would have continue! as 
long as the democracy; whereas it finished with the banishment 
of Hyperbolus, at a period when the government was more deci¬ 
sively democratical than it had been in the time of Kleisthenes. 
Effect of ui« It wasj^in truth, a product altogether of fear and inse- 
ency of*"''' curity,' oif the part both of the democracy and its best 
SgtS™- friends—Icar perfectly well-grounded, and only appear- 
tKmi'"' nectiless because the precautions taken prevented 
attack. So soon as the diffusion of a constitutional 
morality had placed the mass of the citizens above all serious fear 
of an aggressive usurper, the ostracism was discontinued. And 
doubtless the feeling, that it might safely be dispensed with, must 
have been strengthened*by the long ascendency of Perikles—by 
the spectacle of the greatest statesman whom Athens ever pro¬ 
duced, acting steadily within the limits of the constitution; and by 
thb ill-succefe of bis two opp5nents, Kimon and Thucydides—aided 
by numerous partisans and by the great comic writers, at a period 
Vhen comedy was a power in the stat* such as it has never been 
before or since—in their attempts to get him ostracised. They 
succeeded in fanning up the ordinary antipathy of the citizens 
towards philosophers so far as to procure the ostracism of his 
friend and teacher Damon; but Perikles himself (to repeat the 
complaint of his bitter enemy the comic poet Kratiiius*) “holds 
his head as high as if he carried the Odeion upon it, now thiit the 
shell has gone by ”— i. e. now that he has escaped the ostracism. 
If Perikles was not conceived to be dangerous to the constitution, 
none of his successors were at all likely to lie so regarded. 
Damon and Hyperbolus were the two last persons ostracised. 
Both of them were cases, and the only cases, of an unequivocal 
abuse of the inst'^tution, because, whatever the grounds of dis¬ 
pleasure against them may have been, jt is impossible to conceive 
either of them as menacing to the state—whereas all the other 
known sufferers were men of such position and power, that the 
6000 citizens who inscribed each name on the shell, or at least a 
large proportion of them, may well have done so under the most 
conscientious belief that they were guarding the constitution 

* Thuoyd. viii, 73, ftal *#1 roC tcpoi'^v 

iireifii) Tov«rTpajtoF *ra/»tx«T(u. 

> Kratmufl ap. Plutarch. Porikl^a, c. ^he atfecka the comic writers 

upon Damon, see Plutarch, Pe^iklds, 


*0 
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against real danger. Suoh a change in the ch(jracter of the 
persons ostracised plainly evinjes^ that Sth^ ostracism had become 
dissevered from ths^ genuine patriotic prudence which originally 
rendered it both legitimate and popular. It had served for two 
generations an inestimable tutelary purpose- -it lived to be twice 
diahonoured-.-and then passeef, by universal acquiescence, into 
matter of history. * 

A process analogous to the ostracism sul^sisted at Argos,' at 
Syracuse, and in some other Grecian democracies.' Ari- 
stotle states that it was abused for factious purposes: and 
at Syracuse, where it was introduced after the expulsion 
of the Gelonian dynasty, 1 tiodorus affirms that it was so unjustly 
and profusely applied, as to deter persons of wealth and station 
from taking any jiart in public affiiirs; for which reason it was 
speedily discontinued. We have no particulars to enable us to 
appreciate this general statement But we cannot safely infer that' 
because the ostracism worked on the whole well at Athens, it must 
necessarily have worked well in oth'er states—the (bore so as we 
do not know whether it was surrounded with the same precau¬ 
tionary formalities, no” wlmthcr it even required the same laj^e 
minimum of votes to make it effective. This latter guarantee, so 
valuable in regard to an institution essentially easy to abuse, is 
not noticed by Diodorus in his brief account of the Petalism—so 
the process was denominated at Syracuse.* 

Such was the first Athenian democracy, engendered as well by 
die reaction against Ilippias and his dynasty, as by the 
memorable partnership, whether spontaneous or compul- 

, * in . 1 A. 11 A 1 ♦ 1 *1 • revolution of 

sory, between Klcistnenes and the un-iranclnsed multi- Kieistiien^s 
tude. It is to be distinguished both from the mitigated oi the du- 
oligarchy established by Solon before, and from the full- 
grown and symmetrical democracy which prevailed afterwards 
from the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, towards the close 
of the career of Pcrikles. It was indeed a striking revolution, 
impressed upon the citizen not less by the sentiments to which it 
appealed than by the visible change which it made in political and 
social life. He saw himself marshalled in the ranks of hoplites 
alongside of new companions in arms—he was enrolled in a new 
register, and his property in a new schedule, in his deme and by 
his demarch, an officer before unknown—he found the year distri- 

* Ariatot. Polit.*ui. 8^4; v. 2. 5. osti-aciam, transferring to it apparently 

’ Diodor. xi. 53-87. This author do- the areumstanoes of tho Syracuaan 
scribes very imperfectly the Athenian i’etalism. 
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buted afresh, /or all le^al purposes, snto ten parts bearing the 
name of prytanes, each rfarkecl Ijy a solemn and free-spol(jpn 
ekklesia at/which he had a righ^ to he present—his ekklesia was 
convoke^'and presided by senators called prytanes, members of a 
senate novel both as to number and distribution—his 'political 
duties were now performed as member of a tribe, designated by a 
name not before pronounced in common Attic life, connected with 
one of ten heroes wljhse statues ho now for the first time saw in 
the agora, and associating him with fellow-tribemen from all parts 
of Attica. All thesS and many others were sensible novelties felt 
in the daily proceedings of the citize,n. But the great novelty of 
all was, the authentic recognition of the ten new tribes as a 
sovereign Demos or people, apart from all specialties of phratric 
or gentile origin, with free speech and equal law ; retaining no 
distinction except the four classes of the Solouian property-schedule 
with their gradations of eligibility. To a considerable proportion 
of citizens this great novelty was still farther endeared by the fact 
that it had raised them out o^ the degraded position of metics and 
slaves; while to the large majority of all the citizens, it furnished 
a ^Splendid political idea, profoundly' impressive to the Greek 
mind—capable of calling forth the most ardent attachment as 
well as the most devoted sense of active obligation and obedience. 
We have now to sec how their newly-created patriotism manifested 
itself. 

Kleisthcnes and his new constitution carried with them so com- 
calls popular favour, that Isagoras had no other 

Ind ir"*' "'“y opposing it except by calling in the interference 
of Kleomt'nes and the Lacedaimonians. Kleomcncs 
agaiBsi It. listened the more readily to this call, as he was reported 
to have been on an intimate footing with the wife of Isagoras. 
He prepared to come to Athens; but his first aim was to deprive 
the democracy of its. great leader Kleisthcnes, who, as belonging 
to the Alkmseonid family, was siipposcd to be tainted with the 
inherited sin of his grcat-graudfiithcr Jfegakles, the destroyer of 
the usurper Kylon. Kleomenes sent a herald to Athens, demanding 
the expulsion “ of the accursed ”—so this family were called by 
their enemies, and so they continued to be called eighty years 
afterwards, when tlic same manrouvre was practised by the I..ace- 
daemonians of that day against Perikles. This requisition, recom¬ 
mended by Isagoras, was so well-timed, that Kleisthenes, not 
venturing to disobey it, retired voluntarily; so that Kleomenes, 
though arriving at Athens only ,with a small force, found himself 
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master of the city. At the instigation of Isagoras, he'sent into 
exile seven hundred familes, selected ffonj the chief partisans of 
Kleisthenes. His next attem^ jvas to* dissolve the new senate of 
Five Hundred, and to place the whole government in the hands 
of three hundred adherents of the chief whose ejiuse he espoused. 
But now was seen the spirit infused into the jieople by their new 
constitution. At the time of the first usurpati^ of Peisistratus, 
the senate of that day had not only not r^gisted, but even lent 
themselves to the scheme. Now, the new sAiate of Kleisthenfe 
resolutely refused to submit to dissolution, whiic the citizens gene¬ 
rally, even after the banishment of *thc chief Klcisthencan parti¬ 
sans, manifested their feelings in a way at once so hostile and 
so determined, that Kleomenes and Isagoras were alto- Kiwmcnta 
gether baffled. They were compelled to. retire into the 
acropolis and stand upon the defensive. • This symptom 
of weakness was the signal for a general rising of the Athenians, 
who besieged the Spartan king on the holy rock, lie bad evidently 
come without any expectation of fiading, or any means of over¬ 
powering, resistance ; for at the end of two dfiys his provisions 
were exhausted, and he v^iis forced to capitulate. lie and his 
Lacedmmonians, as well as Isagoras, were allowed to retire to 
Sparta; but the Athenians of the party captured along witli him 
were imprisoned, condemned,' and executed by the people. 

Kleisthenes, with the seven hundred exiled families, was imme¬ 
diately recalled, and his new constitution materially aetaiiot 
strengthened by this first success. Yet the prospect 
renewed Spartan attack was sufficiently serious to induce “maUfeot” 
him to send envoys to Artapherues, the Persian.Satrap I'miauj. 
at Sardis, soliciting the admission of Athens into the Persian 
alliance. lie probably feared the intrigues of the expelled Ilip- 
pias in the same quarter. Artapherncs, having first informed 
himself who the Athenians were, and where they dwelt, replied 
that if they chose to send earth and wrier to the king of Persia, 
they might be recciveif as alMts, but upon no other condition. 
Such were the feelings of alarm under which the envoys had 
quitted Athens, tliat they went the length of promising this unqua¬ 
lified token of submission. But their countrymen on their return 
disavowed them with scorn and indignation.* 

It was at this time that the first connexion began between 
Athens and the little Boeotian town of Plataea, situated on the 

‘ Herodot. v. 70-72; compare Schol. ad Aristophan. LyaUtr. 274. 

/ * Herodot. v. 73. 
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northern dope of the range of Kithaeron, between' that mounfaun 
Mjton”' Asopua—on the road from Athens to 

ASSTand '’® “P®" occasioB that we first become 

Plato*. acquainted with the Boeotians and their polities. In one 
of my preceding volumes,' the Boeotian federation has already 
been briefly described, as composed of some twelve or thirteen 
autonomous town% under the headship of Thebes, which was, or 
professed to have begn, their mother-city. Plat®a had been (so 
the Thebans affirmed) their latest foundation;* it was ill-used by 
them, and disconten^d with the alliance. Accordingly, as Kleo- 
meues was on his way back from Athens, the Platseans took the 
opportunity of addressing themselves to him, craving the protection 
of Sparta against Thebes, and surrendering their town and terri¬ 
tory without reserve. The Spartan king, having no motive to 
undertake a trust which qiromised nothing but troubl^ advised 
them to solicit the protection of Athens, as nearer and more 
accessibl? for them in case of need. He foresaw-that this would 
embroil the Athenians with Bocotia, and such anticipation was in 
fact his chief motive for giving the advice, which the Platseans 
waputM followed. Selecting an occasion of public sacrifice at 
Ptatoamf* Athens, they despatched thither envoys, who sat down 
JdjSiof suppliants at the altar, surrendered their town to 
ooiinHi. Athens, and implored protection against Thebes. Such 
an appeal was not to be resisted, and protection was promised. It 
was soon needed, for the Thebans invaded the Plat«an territory, 
and an j^enian force marched to defend it Battle was about to 
be joined, when the Corinthians interposed with their mediation, 
which was accepted by both parties. They decided altogether in 
favour of Platsea, pronouncing that the Thebans had no right to 
employ force against any seceding member of the Boeotian federa¬ 
tion.* The Thebans, finding the decision against them, refused to 
abide by it, and attacked the Athenians on their return, but sus¬ 
tained a complete defeat: a breach, of faith which the Athenians 
avenged by joining to Platsea tUfe portihn of Theban territory 
south of the Asopus, and making that river the limit between the 
two. By such success, however, the Athenians gained nothing, 
except the enmity of Boeotia—as Kleomcncs had foreseen. Thcii 
alliance with Platma, long-continued, and presenting in the course 
of this history several incidents touching to our sympathies, will be 

' See part ii. ch. 3. . Tobt rtUiiv. This is an importwt cir 

* Thncyd. jii. 01. enmstaflee, in rc^rd Sj Grecian.pities! 

t Herodot, vi, 108. i^v ©nSaiovs feeling: I shall advert to it her^fliep 
BoiWTwr Tola ph $ovKOfihovs is ' 
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' Herodot. vi, 108. Thucydidfia (iii. 
58), when recounting the capture of 
Plat£ca by the Lacedaemonians in the 
third year of the Peloponnesian war, 
states that the alliance between Platiea 
and Athens was then in its 93rd year of 
date; according tp which reckoning it 
would begin in the year 519 B.c., whei*e 
Mr. Clinton and other chronologers 
place it. 

I venture to think that the immediate 
circumstances, as recounted in the text 
from Herodotus (whether Thucydide-s 
conceived them in the &3mo way, can- 
not be determined), which brought 
about the junction of Platasa with 
Athens, cannot have taken place in 
519 B.C., but must have happened after 
the expulsion of Ilippias from Athens 
in 510 B c,—for the following reasons:— 

1. No mention is made of Hippias, 
who yet, if ‘the event had happened in 
519 B.C., must have been the person to 
determine whether the Athenians should 
aasist Plataoa or not. The Platican en¬ 
voys pi’esent themselves at a public 
sacrifice in the attitude of suppliants, 
60 as to touch the feelings of the Athe¬ 
nian citizens generally: had Jlippias 
been then despot, he would have been 
the person to be propitiated and to de¬ 
termine for or against assistance. 

2. We know no cause which should 
have brought Kleomenos with a Lace- 
dajmonian force near to Plataja in the 
year 519 B.c.: we know from the state¬ 
ment of Herodotus (v. that no La- 
cedicmouiau expedition against Attica 
took place at that time. But in the 
year to which 1 have refciTed the event, 
kleomeni^ is on his march near the 
spot upon a known and assignable ob¬ 
ject. From the very tenor of the nar¬ 
rative, it is plain that Kleomencs and 
his army wei-e not designedly in Boeotia, 
nor meddling with Bmotian affairs, at 
the time when the Platwans solicit*^ 
his wd; for he declines to inti rpo.se in 
the matter, pleading the great distance 
between Sparta and Piatsea as a reason. 

3. Again, Kleomencs, in advising the 

Platfcans to solicit Athens, does not 
give the advice thro;igh good will to¬ 
wards them, but tlu*ougb a desire to 
haraf» and perplex the Athenians, by 
entangling them in a quarrel with the 
Boeotians. At the point of time to 
which X^Te referred the incident, this 
was natuaal d^ire; hi was 

Bngi 7 ,'' ^d perhaps alarmed, at the 
recent events which had brot^t about 


his expijkiqji from Athena. But whi\t 
•vas there to make him conceive such a 
feeling against Athens during the reign 
of Hippias ? That despot was on terms 
of the closest intimacy with Sparta: the 
jPoisistmtids were —friyfows t«- 

—Herod, v. G3, 9(>, 91)'“the 
particular guests ”#f the Spartans, who 
were only induced to take part against 
Hippias from if reluctant obedience to 
the oracles pro^red one after another 
by Kieisthends. The motive therefore 
assigned by Heftdotus, for the advice 
given by Kleumenfis to the Platteana, 
can have no application to the time 
when Hippias was still despot. 

4. That Herodotus did not conceive 
the victory gained by the Athenians 
over Thebes as luwing taken place before 
the expulsion of Hippias, is evident 
from his emphatic contrast between 
their warlike spirit and success when 
I liberated from the despots, and their 
I tiini^lity or backwardness while under 
1 Hippias ('Adqvaiot Ti;^av>'*«v(lp<)i04/iC4>,oi>- 
! r&y fftptas ir(piotKe6yTti>y f<rav rtk 

ToX^/xia Itfiflvovt, hvoWax^finis rv- 
pdvvuy, fianp^ vpwroi iy^yoyro- ^Aot &y 
TovTo, 8 tj KaTfX^p.(uoi ph, i6e>MdH(oy, 
&c. v. 78). The man who wrote thus 
cannot have believed that in the year 
519 B.C., while Hippias was in full sway, 
the Athenians gained an important vic¬ 
tory over the Thebans, cut off a consi¬ 
derable portion of the Theban territory 
for tho purpose of joining it to that of 
tho riateans, and showed fVom that 
time forward their constant superiority 
over Thebes by protecting her inferior 
neighbour against her. 

These different reasons, taking them 
altogether; appear to me to show that 
the first alliance between Athens and 
Platiea, as Herodotus conceives and de¬ 
scribes it, cannot have taken place be¬ 
fore the expuliyon of Hippias, in 510 
B.c. ; and induce me to believe either 
that ThucydidSs was mistaken in tho 
date of that event, or that Herodotus 
has not correctly described the facts. 
Not seeing any reason to suspect the 
desciiption given by the latter, 1 have 
departed, though unwillingly, fi*om tho 
date of Thucydides. 

The application of the Platreans to 
RleomeiiAs, and his advice grounded 
thereupon, mav be connected more suit¬ 
ably with his first oxpeditiou to Athens 
after the expulsion of Hippias, than 
with his second. 
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bjirdeh to the one party, yet insufficient as a jSrotection to the 
other. • , , * 

• Meanwhile Kleomenfis’lfiad retjjfned to Sparta full of resentment 
Second affainst the Athenians, and resolved on punishinff them 

march of ” v v i • i • i» • i t 

Kieoroeafa as Well as Oil establishing his friend Jsagoras as despot 
Aihenfco over them. Having bean taught however, by humiliating 

desertion of , .t . ..t5 ® ^ l. u 

his suics. experiijnce, that this was no easy achievement, he would 
not make the atteippt, without having assembled a considerable 
force. He summoned allies from all the various states of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, yet without venturing to inform them what be was about to 
undertake. lie at the same time concerted measures with the 
Biootians, and with the Chalkidians of Euboea, for a simultaneous 
invasion of Attica on all sides. It appears that he had greater 
confidence in their hostile dispositions towards Athens than in those 
of the Peloponnesians, foi* he was not afraid to acquaint them with 
his design—and probably the Boeotians were incensed with the 
recent interference of Athens in the affair of Platma. As soon as 
these preparqtions were completed, the two kings of Sparta, Kleo- 
menes and Ueraaratus, put themselves at tlie head of the united 
Peloponnesian force, marched into Attica, and lulvanced as far as 
EIcusll on the way to Athens. But wlion the allies came to know 
the purpose for which they were to be employed, a spirit of dis¬ 
satisfaction manifested itself among them. They had no unfriendly 
sentiment towards Athens; and the Corinthians especially, favour¬ 
ably disposed rather than otherwise towards that city, resolved to 
proceed no farther, withdrew their contingent from the camp, and 
returned home. At the same time, king Dcniaratus, either sharing 
in the general dissatisfaction or moved by some grudge against his 
colleague which had not before manifested itself, renounced the 
undertaking also. Two such examples, operating upon the pre¬ 
existing sentiment of the allies generally, caused the whole camp 
to break up and return home without striking a blow.' 

We may here rbmark that this is tlie first instance known in 
Hretap- which SjMrta appears in act lis recognised head of an 
obligatory Peloponnesian alliance,* summoning coiitin- 
“pXSo- from the cities to be placed undef the command of 
si»n«iiie». gg,, jjjng jjgr headship, previously recognised in theory, 
passes now into act, hut in an unsatisfactory manner, so as to prove 

^ Herodot. v. 75. • I doubt however his interpretalaoD of 

2 Compare Kortum, Zur Ooschichte the words in^llero^^otus (v. 6.J)— 
Hellenischer StaaU-Verfassungen, p. 35 firjjUOfnV 

(Heidelberg, 1821). 
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the necessity of [frecaution and concert beforehand—which will be 
found not long wanting. , • * 

Pursuant to the scheme conoftr^ed, tlio Boeotians and Chalki- 
dians attacked Attica at the same time that Klcomenes '‘’■s"-'' 
entered it> The former seized (Enoe and Ilysiae, the Au«ns 
frontier demes of Attica on the «ide towards 1 lateea; 
while the latter assailed the north-eastern frontieij^hich wmns. 
faces Euboea. Invaded on three sides, the Athenians were in 
serious danger, and were compelled to concentrtte all their forces 
at Elcusis against Klcomenes, leaving the Boeotians and Chalki- 
dians unop|X)sed. But the unexpectetT breaking-up of the invading 
army from Peloponnesus proved* tlieir rescue, and enabled them to 
turn the whole of their attention to the other frontier. Tliey 
marched into Bieotia to the strait called Euripus which separates’ 
it from Eiibiea, intending to prevent the jjuiction of the Bieotians 
and Chalkidians, and to attack the latter first apart. But the 
arrival of the Boeotians caused an alteration in their scheme ; they 
attacked the Bmotians first, and gained a victory of tho most com¬ 
plete character—killing a large number, and capturing 700 pri¬ 
soners. On the very sami^ day they crossed over to Euboea, 
attacked the Chalkidians, and gained another victory so decisive 
that it at once terminated the war. Many Chalkidians were taken, 
as well as Boeotians, and conveyed in chains to Athen.-, where 
after a certain detention they were at last ransomed for two mime 
per man. Of tbo sum tlius raised, a tenth was employed in the 
fabrication of a chariot and four horses in bronze, which was placed'* 
in tho acropolis to commemorate the victory. Herodotus saw this 
trophy when he was at Athens. He saw too, what was a still 
more speaking trophy, the actual chains in which the prisoners 
had been fettered, exhibiting in their airpearancc the damage 
undergone when the acropolis was burnt by Xerxes: an inscription 
of four lines described the offerings and recorded the victory out of 
which they had sprung.' ^ . 

Another consequence oEsome moment arose out of this victory. 
The Athenians planted a body of 4000 of their citizens as n,„i,iion 
Kleruchs (lot-holders) or settlers upon the lands of the ^,', 0 ,“,'™'"' 
wealthy Chalkidian oligarchy called the Ilippobotm— uiohrmdJ'y 
proprietors probably in the fertile plain of Lelantum he- eiiaitu. 
tween Chalkis and Eretria. This is a system which we shall find 
hereafter extensively followed out by the Athenians in the days of 
their power; partly with the view of providing for their poorer 
* Herodot. v. 77; ,.®han, V. H yi. I, Pausan. i. 28, 2. 
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(4tizen8—partly to serve as garrison among a ^pulation either 
hostile or oT doubtful#fidelity. Th4e Attic Kleruchs (I can find 
no other name by whidh to speak hf them) did not lose their birth¬ 
right as Athenian citizens. They were not colonists in the Grecian 
sense, and they are known by a totally different name-*-but they 
corresponded very nearly to the #00100168 formerly planted out on 
the conquered lands by Home. The increase of the poorer popu¬ 
lation was always more or less painfully felt in every Grecian city; 
for though the ag^egate population never seems to have increased 
very fast, yet the snultiplication of children in poor families caused 
the subdivision of the smalleJ lots of land, until at last they became 
insufficient for a maintenance; and* the persons thus impoverished 
found it difficult to obtain subsistence in other ways, more espe- 
vjially as the labour for the richer classes was so much performed by 
imported slaves. Doubtless some families possessed of landed pro¬ 
perty became extinct. Yet this did not at all benefit the smaller 
and poorer proprietors, for the lands rendered vacant passed, not 
to them, but by inheritance# or bequest or intermarriage to other 
proprietors for the most part in easy circumstances—since one 
opulent family usually intermarried ^with another. I shall enter 
more fully at a future opportunity into this question—the great 
and serious problem of population, as it affected the Greek com¬ 
munities generally, and as it was dealt with in theory by the 
powerful minds of Plat* and Aristotle—at present it is sufficient 
to notice that the numerous Klemchies sent outs by Athens, of 
•which this to Euboea was the first, arose in a great measure out of 
the multiplication of the poorer population, which her extended 
power was employed in providing for. Her subsequent proceed¬ 
ings with a view to the same object will not be always found so 
justifiable as this now before us, which grew naturally, according to 
the ideas of the time, out of her success against the Chalkidians. 

The war between Athens, however, and Thebes with her Boeotian 

and repeated disad- 
vantage of the latter, until bt length the Thebans in 
»Bi#i«no« despair sent to ask advice of the Delphian oracle, and 
fromJCgtea. directed to “solicit aid from those nearest to 
them.”' “How (they replied) are we to obey? Our nearest 

neighbours, of Tanagra, Koroneia, and Thespim, are now, and 
have been from the beginning, lending us all the aid in their 
power.” An ingenious Theban, however, coming to the relief of 
his perplexed fellow-citizens, dived into the depths of l^nd and 
‘ l^erodot. v. 80. *• 
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brought up a baf)py meaning. “ Those nearest to us (he sifid) are 
the inhabitants of jEgina: for Thebe (tlje aponym oWhebes) and 
jEgina (the eponym of that isfepd) were ’both sisters, daughters 
of Asopus. Let us send to crave assistance from the jEginetana” 
If his subtle interpretation (founded upon their descent'from the 
same legendary progenitors) did not at once convince all who 
heard it, at least no one had any better to sugg(i»t. Envoys were 
at once sent to the JBginetans; who, in reply to a petition founded 
on legendary clmms, sent to the help of the Thetons a reinforce¬ 
ment of legendary, but venerated, auxiliaries—«the ./Eakid heroes. 
We are left to suppose that their eflSgies are here meant. It was 
in vain however that the glory and the supposed presence of the 
iEakids Telamon and Peleus were introduced into the Theban 
camp. Victory still continued on the side of Athens; so that the 
discouraged Thebans again sent to yEgina, restoring the heroes,' 
and praying for aid of a character more human and positive. Their 
request was granted, and the yEginetans commenced war against 
Athens, without even the decent prtdiminary of a herald and de¬ 
claration.* 

This remarkable embass;^ first brings us into acquaintance with 
the Dorians of yEgina—oligarchical, wealthy, com- 
mercial, and powerful at sea, even in the earliest days; 1?“^*'" 
more analogous to Corinth than to any of the other cities 
called Dorian. The hostility which thejfciow began without pro¬ 
vocation against Athens—repressed by Sparta at the critical mo¬ 
ment of the battle of Marathon—then again breaking out—and 
hushed for a while by the common dangers of the Persian invasion 
under Xerxes, was appeased only with the conquest of the island 

’ lu the expression of Herodotus, the Litatis hoatiis, ohfentoque, ut rebantur, 
^akid heroes are sent from iEgiua, qnod petehant—hand $ccns Icrti qmrn si 
and really sent back by the Tliebans (v. deos ipsos secum, ateciun essent —pulvina- 
bO, 81^01 8^ <rq>i <uT^ov<n iiriKovplijy ria iis in navi componunt, faustisqiio 
Toiy AitufiJa* (ipofray—adris pvofecii solaiia suts pro aiailiis 

ol ^0at0i robs A/*- deportant.* In comparing the oxpr»«- 

0^1 &ir<8f Sotray, twy Si sions of Herodotus with those of Justin, 
itvbp&y movTo. Compare ngain V. we see that the former believes the 
75; viii. 64; and Polyb. vii. 9, 2. 6«wy direct literal presence and action of the 
T«y ffvarpavtvoft^yuy. .-Eakid heroes (“the Thebans scut back 

Justin gives a narrative of an analo- the heroes, and asked for men”), while 
gous application from the Kpizephyrian the latter explains away the divine in-* 
Lokrians to Sparta (xx. 3): “Teriiti tervention into a mere fancy and feeling 
Locreuses ad Spartanosdecurruut: aux- on the part of those to whom it is sup> 
ilium Bupplices deprecantnr: illi longin- posed to be accorded. This was the 
quA militiA gravati, auxilium a Castore tone of those later authors whom Justin 
et Polluce petere eos jubent. Neque followed : compare also Pau8.iD. iii. 
legatiresponsumsoc^seurMsspreverunt; 19, 2. 
profectique in proximum templum, facto 2 Herodot. v. 81^ 82, 
socii^cio, auxilium deonim implorant. 

t 2 
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about twenty years after that event, and with th'e expuisio^nd 
destruction df its inhahitots. There had been indeed, according 
to Herodotus,' a feud oj great Vntiquity between Athens and 
^g^na—of which he*gives the account in a singular narrative 
blending together religion, politics, exposition of ancient cus¬ 
toms, &c. But at the time when the Thebans solicited aid^rom 
jEgina, the latteiiwas at peace with Athens. The iEginetans em¬ 
ployed their fleet, powerful for that day, in ravaging Phalerum and 
the maritime denied of Attica; nor had the Athenians as yet any 
fleet to resist themd It is probable that the desired effect was pro¬ 
duced', of diverting a portion Vf the Athenian force from the war 
against Boeotia, and thus partially Relieving Thebes; but the war 
of Athens against both of them continued for a considerable time, 
though we have no information respecting its details. 

Meanwhile the attention of Athens was called off from these 
I'reparetioiH Combined enemies by a more menacing cloud which 
«sgrii. to threatened to burst upon her from the side of Sparta. 
Atheii. anow Kkomciies aud his* countrymen, full of resentment at the 

—the .Spar- , . , . , . . 

tanuiuoB late inglonous desertion ot hleusis, were yet more in- 
togotiicrtvith censed by the discovery, whiph appears to have been then 
Hippiaa. recently made, that the injunctions of the Delphian 
priestess for the expulsion of Hippias from Athens had been 
fraudulently procured.® Moreover Kleomenes, when shut up in 
the acropolis of Athens lAh Isagoras, had found there various pro¬ 
phecies previously treasured up by the Peisistratids, many of which 
foreshadowed events highly disastrous to Sparta. And while the 
recent brilliant manifestations of courage and repeated victories, 
on the part of Athens, seemed to indicate that such prophecies 
might perhaps be realised—Sparta had to reproach herself, that, 
from the foolish and mischievous conduct of Kleomenes, she had 
undone the effect of her previous aid against the Peisistratids, and 
thus lost that return of gratitude which the Athenians would other¬ 
wise have testified. Under such impressions, the Spartan authori¬ 
ties took the remarkable step of sending for Hippias from his resi¬ 
dence at Sgeium to Peloponnesus, and of summoning deputies 
from all their allies to meet him at Sparta. 

The convocation thus summoned deserves notice as the com¬ 
mencement of a new sera in Grecian politics. The previous ex¬ 
pedition of Kleomenes against Attica presents to us the first known 
example of Spartan headship passing from tlieory into act: that 

• ,. « 

* Herodot. v. 83-88. I yalovs iffiy^oyro. 

* Herodot. y. 81-89. fitydXtts \ ’ Herodot. v. 90. 
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expedition miscarried becausd the allies^ though willing to follow, 
would not follow blindly, nor be ^de the instruments F,„t f„n„ai 
of executing purposes repugnant to their feel#gs. Sparta S slSi-u- 
had now learnt the necessity, in order to ensure their 
hearty concurrence, of letting jthem know what she 
contemplated, do as" to ascertain at least that she ^ad no *?*"“■ 
decided opposition to apprehend. Here then the third stage in 
the spontaneous movement of Greece towards^ a systematic con¬ 
junction, however imperfect, of its many antononjous units: first we 
have Spartan headship suggested in* theory, from a concourse of 
circumstances which attract to lier the admiration of all Greece— 
power, unrivalled training, undisturbed antiquity, &c.: next, the 
theory passes into act, yet rude and shapeless; lastly, the act 
becomes clothed with formalities, and preceded by discussion and 
determination. The first convocation of the allies at Sparta, for 
the purpose of having a common object submitted to their con¬ 
sideration, may well be regarded as aa important event in Grecian 
political history: the proceedings at the convocation are no less 
important, as an indication of the way in which the Greeks of that 
day felt and acted, and must be borne in mind as a contrast with 
times hereafter to be described. 

Hippias having been presented to the assembled allies, the 
Spaftans Expressed their sorrow for hailing dethroned 
him—their resentment and alarm at the newborn inso- 
lence of Athens,' already tasted by her immediate neiffh- 

' protest of 

hours, and menacmij to every state represented m the "'inui 

. * TT‘ • against aiiyi 

convocation—and their anxiety to restore ilippias, nut interiereme 

. . ^ favour of 

less as a reparation oi past wrong, than as a means, mi.piab- 
through his rule, of keeping Athens low and dependent, aiufl'refu'e 
But the proposition, though emanating from Sparta, was **’ 
listened to by the allies with one common sentiment of repugnance. 
They had no sympathy for Hippias—no dislike,* still less any fear, 
of Athens—and a profound detestation of the character of a despot. 
The spirit which had animated the armed contingents at Eleusis 
now re-appeared among the deputies at Sparta, and the Corinthians 
again took the initiative. Their deputy Sosikles protested against 
the project in the fiercest and most indignant strain No language 
can be stronger than that of the long harangue which Herodotus 
puts into his mouth, wherein the bitter recollections prevalent 
at Corinth respoeting Kypselus and Periander are poured forth. 
“ Surely heaven and earth are about to change places—the fish 

' Herodot. V.90, 91. 
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are coming to dwell on land, aifd mankind going to inhabit 
the sea—when you, SpaVtans, ,jwopose to subvert the popular 
governments, and to fct up in the cities that wicked and bloody 
thing called a Despot.' First try what it is, for yourselves at 
Sparta, and then force it upon mthers if you can: you have not 
tiisted its calamities as we have, and you take ver^ good care to 
keep it away from .yourselves. We adjure you by the common 
gods of Hellas—plAnt not despots in her cities: if you persist in 
a scheme so wicked, know that the Corinthians will not second 
you.” V 

This animated appeal was received with a shout of approbation 
and sympathy on the part of the allies. All with one accord united 
with Sosikles in adjuring the Lacedtemonians ^ “ not to revolu¬ 
tionise any Hellenic city.” No one listened to Hippias when he 
replied, and warned the Corinthians that the time would come, 
when they, more than any one else, would dread and abhor the 
Athenian democracy, and wish the Peisistratida; back again. lie 
know well (says Herodotus) that this would be, for he was better 
acquainted with the prophecies than^.any man; but no one then 
believed him, and ho was forced to take his departure back to 
Sigeium; the Spartans not venturing to espouse his cause against 
the determined sentiment of the allies.”" 

That determined sentiment deserves notice, because ij^piark^the 
Avcraion to present period of the Hellenic mind: fifty years later it 
fiwraie will be found materially altered. Aversion to single- 
taDinant'' headed rule, and bitter recollection of men like Kypselus 
loomce. Periander, are now the chords which thrill in an 

assembly of Grecian deputies. The idea of a revolution (implying 
thereby an organic and comprehensive change of which the party 
using the word disapproves) consists in substituting a permanent 
One in place of those periodical magistrates and assemblies which 
were the common attribute of oligarchy and democracy; the anti¬ 
thesis between these last two is ns y«t in the background, and 
there prevails neither fear of Athens nor hatred of the Athenian 
democracy. But when we turn to the period immediately before 
the Peloponnesian war, wo find the order of precedence between 
these two sentiments reversed. The antimonarchical feeling has 
not perished, but has been overlaid by other and more recent 
political antipathies—the antithesis between democracy and oli- 

* Herodot. y. 92. . . . rv^ytSat is * Herodot'. v. 93. irotiuv 
rir HaT<lytty ircipa^Ktva(t<r9«, roO vttirtpoy T«pl riXiy 'EWdSa. 
o8t« ot>i4v iiTTi k«t’ ^ Herodot. v, 9.1, 94. 

yov} o8t« 
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garchy Laving become, not indeed the only sentiment, but the 
uppermost sentiment, in the minds of Grtyiab politicians generally, 
and the soul of active party movenlent. Moreover a hatred of the 
most deadly character has grown up against Athens and her demo¬ 
cracy, especially in the grandsons of those very Corinthians who 
now stand forward as her sympat^sing friends. The remarkable 
change of feeling here mentioned is nowhere sc^ strikingly exhi¬ 
bited as when we contrast the address of the'Corinthian i^siklcs 
just narrated, with the speech of the Corinthian envoys at Sparta 
immediately antecedent to the Pelopomiesian waf, as given to us in 
Thucydides.' It will hereafter be iully ejplained by the inter¬ 
mediate events, by the growth of Athenian power, and by the still 
more miraculous development of Athenian energy. 

Such development, the fruit of the fresh-planted democracy as 
well as the seed for its sustentation and a&ffrandisement, „ „, , 
continued progressive during the whole period just ad- 
verted to; but the fii-st unexpected burst of it, under the nimy aiicr 
Kleisthencan constitution and after the? expulsion of lllji- iinuafkw- 
pias, is described by Herodotus in terms too emphatic to language or 
be omitted. After narritin* the successive victories of " 
the Athenians over botli Boeotians and Chalkidians, that historian 
proceeds—“Thus did the Athenians grow in strength. And we 
may find proof not merely in this instance but everywliere else, 
how valuable a thing freedom is; since even the Athenians, while 
under a despot, were not superior in war to any of their surround¬ 
ing neighbours, but so soon as they got rid of their despots, became 
by far the first of all. These things show that while kept down by 
one man, they were slack and timid, like men working for a 
master; but when they were liberated, every single man became 
eager in exertions for his own benefit.” The same comparison 
rc-appears a short time afterwards, where he tells us that “ the 
Athenians, when free, felt themselves a mat(^ for Sparta; but 
while kept down by any ijian uTider a despotism, were feeble anti 
apt for submission.”® 

Stronger expressions cannot be found to depict the rapid improve- 


* Thucydid. i. 68-71, 120-124. ! kAmov, £}t Sttrvdrp ipyaC^nevoi, 

^ Ilerodot. V. 78-01. 'Aitjvaiot uiv \ pudivTuy avros i'/eaffros iwtrr^ vpo^ 
yvv r)t^^7ivro‘ 8i}AoT ov kot* ly ^ovov \ dvixiero KartpyaCff^Bcu^ 

^ t<n)yopl7j fffri XPW^ I (c. 91.) Ot AaK<Saiix6ytoi —Aa- 
<r»fiu8euoy, <2 koI ’A6T|yaiOi rvpayytvifit’ ^ fi^yres, (>s i\fi0(poy piy ihy ytyof rb 
y9i fify, oiSttiiQy T&y^<p4as irtpiotKf6yruy j ‘ArriKiy, laipponov ityvruv &y ytyoi- 
iffay TO 9o\4/ita ifttlyovs, SieakKax^tyrts to, Kaxtx^fitvoy ^6 rov TvpayylBif 
W Tt(pdyyo>y, fuucp^ itpSiToi Bytyovro' Bi)- kvOtyiS Koi ir«i$affX^f<^tu iroTfioy. 

Aot S>y TovTo, Brt Karfx^ufyoi 49fKo~ \ * 
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* nt wrought in the Athenian people by their new democracy. Of 
irse this did not aris^ mtrely from suspension of previous cruelties, 
or from better laws, or better alministration. These indeed were 
essential condjjions, but the active transforming cause here was, 
the principle and system of which such amendments formed the 
detail: the grand and new idea of the sovereign Paople, composed 
of free and equfi citizens—or liberty and equality, to use words 
which so profoundly moved the French nation half a century ago. 
Meet upon It was this compreBensive political idea which acted with 
oftheidea elcctric Effect upon the Athenians, creating within them 
democracy, a host 01 senbments, motives, sympathies, and capacities, 
to which they had before been strangers. Democracy in Grecian 
antiquity possessed the privilege, not only of kindling an earnest 
and unanimous attachment to the constitution in the bosoms of the 
citizens, but also of creating an energy of public and private action, 
such as could never be obtained under an oligarchy, where the 
utmost that could be hoped for was a passive acquiescence and 
obedience. *Mr. Burke has remarked that the mass of the people 
are generally very indifferent about theories of government; but 
such indifference (although improvenfcnts in the practical working 
of all governments tend to foster it) is hardly to be expected among 
any people who exhibit decided mental activity and spirit on other 
matters; and the reverse was unquestionably true, in the year 
500 B.C., among the communities of ancient Greece. Theories of 
government were there anything but a dead letter; they were con¬ 
nected with emotions of tlie strongest as well as of the most oppo¬ 
site character. The theory of a permanent ruling One, for example, 
was universally odious: that of a ruling Few, though acquiesced in, 
was never positively attr^tive, unless either where it was associated 
with the maintenance ofpeculiar education and habits, as at Sparta, 
or where it presented itself as the only antithesis to democracy, the 
latter having by peculiar circumstances become an object of terror. 
5ut the theory of democracy was pfe-cmipently seductive; creating 
in the mass of the citizens an intense positive attachment, and dis¬ 
posing them to voluntary action and suffering on its behalf, such as 
no coercion on the part of other governments could extort. Hero¬ 
dotus,' in his comparison of the three sorts of government, puts in 

‘ Herodot. iii. 80. nxvSoj »J Spxoi’. The demooretioal speaker at Syracuse. 

irp4iT« oSyona rdvrvv ic4a.- Athenagonw, also puts this name and 

XiffTov StvrtM promise in the first rank of advantages 

TotJrwK Tfiv 6 juflvopxo^ — (Thuoyd. ji. — iyS, 

▼dXy jttJr 4px^> 4px«»» tip- vp&ra ntv, ^ifiirav MfitiaBau, 

xhy dovA«4/iara 4^ vdyra is rh i\iyapxltt¥ it, ^ipos, 
itot¥by iy^iptu 
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jSie front rank of the advantages of democracy “ its njpst splen^ 
name and promise ”—its power jf enlistShg* the hearts of the citF 
sens in support of their constltutSon, and of providing for all a 
common bond of union and fraternity. This is what even demo¬ 
cracy did not always do: but it was what no other government in 
Greece could do: a reason alone sufficient to stamp it as the best 
government, and presenting the greatest change of beneficent 
results, for a Grecian community. Among thj^ Athenian citizens, 
certainly, it produced a strength and unanimity of positive political 
sentiment, such as has rarely been syn in the history of mankind, 
which excites our surprise and admiration the more when we com¬ 
pare it with the apathy which had preceded, and which is even 
implied as the natural state of the public mind in Solon’s famous 
proclamation against neutrality in a sedition.' Because democracy 
happens to be unpalatable to most modern readers, they have been 
accustomed to look ujicn the sentiment here described only in its 
least honourable manifestations—in the earicatures of Aristophanes, 
or in the empty common-places of rhetorical declaimefs. But it is 
not in this way that the foree, the earnestness, or the binding value, 
of democratical sentime it af Athens is to be measured. We must 
listen to it aS it eomes from the lips of Perikles,* while he is stre¬ 
nuously enforcing upon the people those active duties for. which it 
both implanted the stimulus and supplied the courage; or from the 
oligarehical Nlkias in the harbour of Syracuse, when he is endea¬ 
vouring to revive the courage of his despairing troops for one last 
death-struggle, and when he appeals to their democratical patri¬ 
otism as to the only flame yet alive and burning even in that 
moment of agony.* From the time of Kleisthenes downward, the 
ereation of this new mighty impulse majj^ an entire revolution in 
the Athenian character; and if the change still stood out in so 
prominent a manner before the eyes of Herodotus, much more 
must it have been felt by the contemporaries among whom it 
occurred. • 

The attachment of an Athenian citizen to his democratical con¬ 
stitution comprised two distinct veins of sentifRent: first, his rights, 
protection, and advantages derived from it—^next, his obligations 
of exertion and sai^ce towards it and with reference to' it. 

* So* the preceding chapter li. of this the two democracies of Athens and Sy- 
History, vol. i«. p. 193, respecting the raciise -vi. 69 and vii, 21-55. 

Solonian declaration her%adverted to. * Thucyd. vii. 69. narpHos rt 

* See the two speeches of Periklda in ^\fv$(porrdrift iirofitnvi<rH«n/ koI r^r iy 

Thucyd. ii. 85* 46, wd ii. 60-64, Com- ^ aftrp daftwiraicTov iraffty is Hturav 
pare the reflectiona of Thucydides upoh ' kc. 
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« ther of these two veins of sentiment was ever wholly absent i 
•n AtSiS' according Rs the ^ne or the other was present at 
iSfcovarying proportions, the patriotism of 
the citizen was a very different feeling. That which He- 
Mger ji«t rodotus remarks is, the extraordinary efforts of heart and 
hand which theAtheniahs suddenly displayed—theefficacy 
McrtBM. of the %ctive sentiment throughout the bulk of the citizens. 

We shall observe ^\!ven more memorable evidences of the same 
phenomenon in tracing down the history from Kleisthenes to the 
end of the Pelopflnnesian v^r: we shall trace a series of events 
and motives eminently calculated ^to stimulate that self-imposed 
labour and discipline which the early democracy had first called 
forth. But when we advance farther down, from the restoration of 
the democracy after the Thirty Tyrants, to the time of Demosthenes 
—(I venture upon this bfief anticipation, in the conviction that one 
period of Grecian history can only be thoroughly understood by 
contrasting it with another)—we shall find a sensible change in 
Athenian patriotism. The active sentiment of obligation is com- 
Kminuttm paratively inoperative—the citizen, it is true, has a keen 
iiaummua scuse of the Value of the democracy as protecting him 
and ensuring to him valuable rights, and he is moreover 
Swy'ry. willing to perform his ordinary sphere of legal duties 
towards it; but he looks upon it as a thing established, 
and capable of maintaining itself in a due measure of foreign ascen¬ 
dency, without any such personal efforts as those which his fore¬ 
fathers viieerfully imposed upon themselves. The orations of 
Demosthenes contain melancholy proofs of such altered tone of 
patriotism—of that languor, paralysis, and waiting for others to 
act, T^ich preceded the mtastrophe of Chmroneia, notwithstanding 
an unabated attachment ro the democracy as a source of protection 
and good government.' That same preternatural activity which 
the allies of Sparts, at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
both denounced and admired in £he Athenians, is noted by the 
orator as now belonging to their enemy Philip. Such variations 
in the scale of national energy pervade history, modern as well as 
ancient, but in regal'd to Grecian history, especially, they ‘ can 
never be overlooked. For a certain meas^e, not only of positive 
political attachment, but also of active selWBvotion, military readi¬ 
ness, and personal effort, was the indispensable condition of main- 

' Compare the remarkable speech of ticee in Philip (Ol^thiao. 1. 6. p. 13): 
the Corinthian envo^a at Sparta (Thu- also Philippio. i. '2, and the Philippics 
oyd. i. 68-71), with the ^tAoir)>ayjU(urii>t^ and Olyntmacs generally. « 

which DemctttUends so empbaticdly flo* 
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taining Hellenic autonomy, either in Athens or elsewhere; and 
became so more than ever, wh^ the Macedonians ’were one" 
organised under an enterprising anti semi-hellenised prince. The 
democracy was the first creative cause of that astonishing personal 
and many-sided energy which marked the Athenian character, for 
a century downward from Kleisthenes; that the same ultra-Hel¬ 
lenic activity did not longer continue, is referabl^to other causes 
which will he hereafter in part explained. No’^system of govern¬ 
ment, even supposing it to be very much better and more faultless 
than the Athenian democracy, can e^r pretend to accomplish its 
legitimate end apart from the pprsonal character of the people, or 
to supersede the necessity of individual virtue and vigour. During 
the half-century immediately preceding the battle of ChmJineia, the 
Athenians had lost that remarkable energy which distinguished 
them during the first century of their delnocracy, and had fallen 
much more nearly to a level with the other Greeks, in common 
with whom they were obliged to yield to the pressure of a foreign 
enemy. I here briefly notice their last period of languor, in con¬ 
trast with the firet burst of democratical fervour under Kleisthenes 
now opening—a feeling, whtch will be found, as we proceed, to 
continue for a longer period than could have been reasonably anti¬ 
cipated, but which was too high-strung to become a perpetual and 
inherent attribute of any community. 
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CHAPTEE XXXII. ‘ 

RISE OF THE PERSIAN EMPIRE.-CYRUS. 

In the preceding chapter IVhave followed the history of Central 
Greece very nearly down to the peint at which the history of the 
Asiatic Ijreeks^ecomes blended with it, and after which the two 
streams begin to flow to a great degree in the same channel. I 
now revert to the afFairs,of the Asiatic Greeks, and of the Asiatic 
kings as connected with them, at the point in which they were left 
in my seventeenth chapter. 

^ The concluding facts recounted in that chapter were of sad and 
A*ia totoro 8®™“® moment to the Hellenic world. The Ionic and 
tte riK of iEolic Greeks on the Asiatic coast had been conquered 
nonareiiy. and made tributary by the Lydian king Croesus: “ down 
to that time (says Herodotus) all Greeks had been free.” Their 
conqueror Croesus, who ascended the throne in 560 B.O., appeared 
to be at the summit of human prosperity and power in his unassail¬ 
able capital, and with his countless treasures at Sardis. His domi¬ 
nions comprised nearly the whole of Asia Minor, as far as the 
river Halys to the east; on the other side of that river began the 
Median monarchy under his brother-in-law Astyages, extending 
eastward to some boundary which we cannot define, but comprising 
in a south-eastern direction Persis proper or I'arsistan, and sepa¬ 
rated from the Kissians and Assyrians on the east by the line of 
Mount Zagros (the present boundary-line between Persia and 
Turkey). Babyloifia, «ith its wondrous city, between the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, was occupied by the Assyrians or Chaldsans, under 
their king Labynetus: a territory populous and fertile, partly by 
nature, partly by prodigies of labour, to a degree which makes us 
mistrust even an honest eye-witness who describes it afterwards in 
its decline—but which was then in its most flourishing condition. 
The Chaldaean dominion under Labynetus reached to the borders 
of Egypt, including as dependent territories both Judaea and 
Phenicia. In Egypt reigned the native kixg Amasis, powerful 
and affluent, sustained in his throne by a large body of Grecian 
mercenaries, and himself favoiflaMv disposed to Grecian commerce 
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and settlement. Both with Labynetus and with Amass, Crmsus 
was on terms of alliance; and as Astyages was his bra- „ 

1 . t 1 i. 1 • . » 11 1 Si 1 j* power 

tner'in-Iaw, the four kinffs niiffh4*well be deemed out oi andaiiunces 

‘ e of Oixesus 

the reach of calamity. Yet within the space of thirty years 
or a little more, the whole of their territories had become embodied 
ill one vast empire, under the sun of an adventurer as yet not 
known even by name. , 

The rise and fall of Oriental dynasties has, been in all times 
distinguished by the same general features. Ar brave and adven¬ 
turous prince, at the head of a population at ogee poor, warlike, 
and greedy, acquires dominion; whil/ his successors, abandoning 
themselves to sensuality and sloth, probably also to oppressive and 
irascible dispositions, become in process of time victimsAo those 
same qualities in a stranger which had enabled their own father to 
seize the throne. Cyrus, the great founder,of the Persian aiw ot 
empire, first the subject and afterwards the dethroner of uncertainty 
the Median Astyages, corresponds to this general de- hiswryr'^ 
scription, as far at least as we can pretend to know,his history 
For in truth, even the conquests of Cyrus, after he became ruler of 
Media, are very imperfectly jjnown, whilst the facts which preceded 
his rise up to that sovereignty cannot be said to be known at all: 
we have to choose between different accounts at variance with each 
other, and of which the most complete and detailed is stamped with 
all the character of romance. The ^ropsedia of Xenophon is 
memorable and interesting, considered With reference to the Greek 
mind, and as a philosophical novel.' That it should have been quoted 
so largely as authority on matters of history, is only one proof 
among many how easily authors have been satisfied as to the essen¬ 
tials of historical evidence. The narrative given by Herodotus of 
the relations between Cyrus and Astyages, agreeing with Xeno¬ 
phon in little more than the fact that it makes Cyrus son of Kam- 
byses and Mandane and grandson of Astyages, goes even beyond 
the story of Romulus and Renjus in respuct tA tragical incident 
and contrast. Astyages, Slarmed by a dream, condemns the new¬ 
born infant of his daughter Mandane to be exposed: Harpagus, to 
whom the order is given, delivers the child to one of the royal 
herdsmen, who exposes it in the mountains, where it is 
miraculously suckled by a bitch.® Thus preserved, and -^‘r****’ 

* Among the lost productions of An- j Laert. ti. 15). 
tistbends, the contemporary of Xeno- ® That this was the real story—a close 
phon and Plato, a»d emanating like parallel of Romulus and Remus-—we 
them from the tuition of Sokrat^, was may see by Herodotus, ,!. 122. Some 
one, ILvpoSf ^ vcpl BcurtAclos (Diogenes rationalising Greeks or Persians traos- 
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afterwards brought up as the herdsmau’s child, Cyrus manifests 
great supeinority botlj physical and* mental, is chosen king in play 
% the boys of the yHla^e, and ip this capacity severely chastises 
the son of one of the courtFers; for which offence he is carried 
before Astyages, who recognises him for his grandson, but is 
assured by the Magi that the.dream is out, and that he has no 
farther danger to apprehend from the boy—and fherefore permits 
him to live. Wifh Harpagus, however, Astyages is extremely 
incensed, for not having executed his orders: he causes the son of 
Hhrpagus to be ^ain, and served up to be eaten by his^unconscious 
father at a regal banquet. 'The father, apprised afterwards of the 
fact, dissembles his feelings, but* meditates a deadly vengeance 
against Astyages for this Thyestean meal. He persuades Cyrus, 
who has been sent back to his father and mother in Persia, to head 
a revolt of the Persian^ against the Medes; whilst AstyagSs—to 
fill up the Grecian conception of madness as a precursor to ruin— 
sends an army against the revolters, commanded byr Harpagus 
(himself. Qf course the army as defeated—Astyages, after a vain 
resistance, is dethroned—Cyrus becomes king in his place—and 
Harpagus repays the outrage whicji he has undergone by the 
bittere^ insults. • 

Such are the heads of a beautiful narrative which is given at 
some length in Herodotus. It will probably appear to the reader 
•sufficiently romantic; though the historian intimates that he had 
heard three other narraWes different from it, and that all were 
more full of marvels, as well as in wider circulation, than his own, 
which he had borrowed from some unusually sober-minded Persian 
informants.' In what points the other three stories departed from 
it we do not hear. 

formed it into a more plausible tale— upon the Greek mythes—the ram which 
that the herdsman’s wife who suckled carried Phryxus and Helld across iho 
the boy Cyrus was named Kvyi^ (Kvip Hellespont is represented to us as hav- 
is a do^, male or female); contending ing been in a man mmed Krm, 
that this latter was *the basis of who aided their flight—the winged horse 
fact, and that the intervention of the which«camed Bellerophon was a ship 
bitch was an exaggemtion built upon named Pegasus, Ac. 
the name of the woman, in oixler that This same operation has here been 
the divine protection shown to Cyrus performed upon the story of thd suck- 
xnight be still more manifest — oI 84 ling of Cyrus; for we shall run little 
roitht 9a(M\a$6yr.«$ rb cimna rovro risk in affirming that the miraculous 
(Iva 8 ok^P To?<r» story is the older of the two. The 

ff'ptri Ttpiftyal 6 »«*»)» feelings which welcome a miraculous 

fioKov ^drty iKKtipwy Kvpoi* niup stoiy are early and primitive; those 
ipB*vT9v flip ^ tpdus aM) Kf* which break down the miracle into a 
Xc^Kc«. commonplace fact are of sul^quent 

In the first volume of this Histo^ 1 growth. e 

have noticed various transformations ' Hero^t. i. 95. *(is ip llep<r4up 
operate by Palsphatus and othjgrs ^«r»{4rcpo( X^yovvip, ol /iViSov* 
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To the historiata of Halikarnassus we have to oppose the phy¬ 
sician of the neighbouring tcftvn Knidus—?.tesias, who Htroaotw 
contradicted Herodotus, not witbsut stroi% terms of cen- 
sure, on many points, and especially upon that which is ttie very 
foundation of the early narrative respecting Cyrus; for he affirmed 
that Cyrus was noway related to^styages.' However indignant 
we may be with* Ktesias for the disparaging epithgfs which he pre¬ 
sumed to apply to an historian, whose work is \p us inestimable^— 
we must nevertheless admit, that as surgeon iif actual attendance 
on king Artaxerxes Mnemon, and healer of the jvound inflictc^'on 
that prince at Kunaxa by his brothe/Cyrus the younger,' he had 
better opportunities even than Herodotus of conversing with sober- 
minded Persians; and that the discrepancies between the two state¬ 
ments are to be taken as a proof of the prevalence of discordant, 
yet equally accredited, stories. Herodqtus himself was in fact 
compelled to choose one out of four. So rare and late a plant is 
historical authenticity. 

That Cyrus was the first Persia* conqueror, and th^t the spao% 
which he overran covered no less than fifty degrees of longitude, 
from the coast of Asia Minoj to the Oxus and the Indus, are facts 
quite indisputable; but of the steps by ^ich this was achieved, we 
know very little. The native Persians, whom he con- „ 

' - Condlttenof 

ducted to an empire so immense, were an aggregate ot ifo 
seven agricultural, and four nomadic tribes—all of them uui SniriM 
rude, hardy, and brave'—dwelling ilS a mountainous 
region, clothed in skins, ignorant of wine, or fruit, or any of the 
commonest luxuries of life, and despising the very idea of purchase 
or sale. Their tribes were very unequal in point of dignity, pro¬ 
bably also in respect to numbers and powers, among one another. 
First in estimation among them stood the Pasargadee; and the 


Xtjfkct'ot (Ttfivovv rh wepl KDfiop, | 
aXXii rhif iSvra \4ytiy XSyov^ Karh ratTrg ! 
ypd^ca' iwtffTdiityos irtpl K«/pow i a\ rpi- 
iftactas \6ywy 6Sovs tfnjyai. 

His informants were thus select per¬ 
sons, who differed from the Persians 
generally. 

The long narrative i^pecting the in- 
liuicy and growth of Cyrus is contained 
in Herodot. i. 107-129. 

* See the £rtnkcts from the l».st Per¬ 
sian History of Ktteias, in Photius 
Cod. Uxii., also appended to Schweig- 
haiisePs edition of <HeFO<y|u8, vol. iv. 
p. 345. (Kt&iaS/ a.iThv tup 

& iaropti aindtriiv ytpdufvoPt 


I xap' ahrStp Xltpaup {tv9a rh bp^p 
I ivtx^pfi) '•hr^iKOOP Ka/rMripTUy obrws 
rijp l<TTOplav vvyypS^ai, 

To the discropaucies between Xeno¬ 
phon, Herodotus, and Ktdsias, on the 
subject of Cyrus, is to be added the 
statement of .^schylus (Pers®, 747), 
the oldest authority of them all, and 
that of the Armenian historUns: see 
Bahr ad Ktesiam, p. 85: compare 
BahPs comments on the diBcre|»ncies, 
p. 87. 

* Xenophon, Anabas. i. 8, 26. 

® Herodot. i. 71-153; Arrian, ▼. 4; 
,gtrabo, xvf p. 727; Plato, Legg. iii. n. 
695. 
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first phratry or clan among the Pmrgad® were, ithe Achsmenid®, 
to whom Cyrus himself belonged. ‘ Whether his relationship to 
the Median king whom tie dethroned was a matter of fact, or a 
politic fiction, we cannot welf determine. But Xenophon, in 
noticing the spacious deserted cities, Larissa and Mespila,' which 
he saw in his march with the Ten Thousand Greeks on the 
eastern side of the Tigris, gives us to understand that the conquest 
of Media by the Persians was reported to him as having been an 
obstinate and protracted struggle. However this may be, the 
preponderance of^the Persians was at last complete: though the 
Medes always continued to'tbe the second nation in the empire, 
after the Persians, properly so ciillad; and by early Greek writers 
the great enemy in the East is often called “the Mede”* as well 
as “ the Persian.” The Median Ekbatana too remained as one 
of the capital cities, and the usual summer residence, of the kings 
of Persia ; Susa on the Clioaspes, on the Kissian plain farther 
southward, and cast of the Tigris, being their winter abode. 

^ The vast ^spacc of country comiwiscd between the Indus on the 
Territory of Cast, till) Oxus aiiil Gas])ian Sea to the north, the 
tlreeringris Pcrsuin Gulf and Indian Ocean to the south, and the 
«nd itrjurr Mouiit ifcgros to tlic west, appears to have been 

occupied in these times by a great variety of different tribes and 
people, yet all or most of them belonging to the religion of Zoro¬ 
aster, and speaking dialects of the Zend language.'’ It was 
known amongst its inhabitants by the common name of Iran or 
Aria: it is, in its central parts at least, a high, cold plateau, 
totally destitute of wood and scantily supplied with water; much 
of it indeed is a salt and sandy desert, unsusceptible of culture. 
Parts of it are eminently fertile, where wafer can be procured and 
irrigation applied. Scattered masses of tolerably dense population 
thus grew up; but continuity of cultivation is not practicable, and 
in ancient times, as at present, a large proportion of the popula¬ 
tion of Iran seem's to have consisted of wandering or nomadic 
tribes with their tents and cattle. The rich pastures, and the 
freshness of the summer climate, in the region of mountain and 

• Xenophon, Aimbae. iii. ■'), 0; iii. 4, conipuro Theogui.'*, v. 775, and Herodot. 
7-12. Strabo had read accounts which 1 li;:!. 

represented the last battle between As- ® Strabo, xv. p. 724-, 6 fi<iy\uTT 0 { 
tyngda and Cyrus to have been fought vapa ^inpiy. See Ileeron, Ueber den 
near Pasargadic (xv. p. 730). Vorkehr der Alien Welt, part i. book i. 

* Xenophiui^ls, Kragin. p. 39, ap. p. 320-340, and Hitter, Erdkunde, West 

Schneidowin, Delectus Pbett. Elegiac. Aaien. b. iib Abthcil. ii. sect. I and 2. 
Um'O.— P- 17-84. ^ 

II^AtKot ^<7^’ 00* 6 ; 
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valley near Ekbatana, are extolled by modern travellers, just as 
they attracted the Great- King jp ancielt times during the hot 
months. The more southerly province called Persis proper (Far- 
sistan) consists also in part of mountain land interspersed with 
valley and plain, abundantly watered, and aiaple in pasture, 
sloping gradually down to low grounds on the sea-coast which are 
hot and dry; the care bestowed, both by Medes and Persians, on 
the breeding of their horses, was remarkable.' There were doubt¬ 
less material differences between different parts of the population 
of this vast plateau of Iran. Yet it jiecras that along with their 
common language and religion^ they had also something of a 
common character, which contrasted with the Indian population 
east of the Indus, the Assyrians west of Mount Zagros, and the 
MassagehiD and other Nomads of the Caspian and the Sea of Aral 
—less brutish, restless, and bloodthirsty,* than the latter—more 
fierce, contemptuous and extortionate, and less capable of sustained 
industry, than the two former. There can be little doubt, at the 
time of which we are now speaking, wfien the wealth and cultiva¬ 
tion of Assyria were at their maximum, that Iran also was far 
better peopled than ever it *!ias been since European observers 
have been able to survey it; especially the north-eastern portion, 
Baktria and Sogdiana ; so that the invasions of the Nomads from 
Turkestan and Tartary, which have been so destructive at various 
intervals since the Mahomedan conquest, were before that period 
successfully kept back. 

The general analogy among the population of Iran probably 
enabled the Persian conqueror with comparative ease to extend his 
empire to the east, after the conquest of Ekbatana, and to become 
the full heir of the Median kings. If we may believe Ktesias, 
even the distant province of Bakti'ia had been before subject to 
those kings. At first it resisted Cyrus, but finding that he had 
become son-in-law of Astyages, as well as master of his person, it 
speedily acknowledged his authority.'’ 

According to the representation of Herodotus, the war between 
Cyrus and Croesus of Lydia began shortly after the 
capture of Astyages, and before tlie conquest of Baktria." md cra,«u», 
Croesus was the assailant, wishing to avenge his brother-in-law, to 
arrest tlie growth of the Persian conqueror, and to increase his 


* About the province of Persis, see 
Strabo, xv. p. 727; Diodor. xix. 21 j 
Quintus Curtins, v. 13f 14. ja.432-434, 
vvith the valuable explanatory notes of 
Mut^lh (Berlin, 1841). Compare also 

VOL. III. 


Morier’a Second Journey in Persia, p. 
49-120, and liitter, Erdkuude, West 
Asien, p. 712-7J8. 

8 Ktesias, Porsica, c. 2. 

* HiercKlot. 1. 153. 


M 
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o'rfn dominions. His more prudent S»oncillora in vjdn represented 
to him that he had liftlelto gaioe^and much to lose, by war with a 
nation alike hardy and poor. He is represented as just at that time 
recovering from the affliction ari^g out of the death of bis son. 

To ask advice of the oracle, before he took any final decision, 
was a step which no pious king would omit. But in the pre¬ 
sent perilous cjuestion, Crmsus did more—he took a precaution 
so extreme, that if his piety had not been placed beyond all doubt 
by his extraordinary munificence to the temples, ho might have 
drawn upon him^lf the su^icion of a guilty scepticism.* Before 
he would send to ask adviee respecting the project itself, 
flJSLta- he resolved to test the credit of some of the chief sur- 
repiyirom founding oracles — Delphi, D6dona, Brancbid® near 
Slfiance Milctus, Amphiaraus at Thebes, Trophonius at Lebadeia, 
Amm6n tn Libya. His envoys started from Sardis 
on the same day, and were all directed on the hundredth 
day afterwards, to ask at the respective oracles how Croesus was 
at that pre'eise moment employed. This was a severe trial: of the 
yanner In which it was me^y four out of the six oracles con¬ 
sulted, we have no information, and it rather appears that their 
answers were unsatisfactory. But Amphiaraus maintained his 
credit undiminished, while Apollo at Delphi, more omniscient than 
Apollo at Branchidie, solved the question with such unerring pre¬ 
cision, as to afford a strong additional argument against persons 
who might be disposed to scoff at divination. No sooner had the 
envoys put the question to the Delphian priestess, on the day 
named, “ What is Croesus now doing?” than she exclaimed, in 
the accustomed hexameter verse,* “ I know the number of grains 
of sand, and the measures of the sea: I understand the dumb, and 
I hear the man who speaks not. The smell reaches me of a hard¬ 
skinned tortoise boiled in a copper with lamb’s flesh—copper above 
and copper below.” Croesus was awestruck on receiving this 
reply. It described* with the utmost detail that which he bad 
been really doing, so that ho accounfed the Delpliian oracle and 
that of Amphiaraus the only trustworthy oracles on earth—fol¬ 
lowing up these feelings with a holocaust of the most munificent 
character, in order to win the favour of the Delphian god. Three 
thousand cattle were offered up, and upon a vast sacrifioial pile 


1 That this TOint of view should sot 
bd sotiood is Herodotus, maj appear 
uugalar, when we read bis story (vi. 
86) about the Milesian Glaukus, acd 
the judgement that overtook hi^pfor 


baying tested the oracle; but it is put 
forward by Xenophon as constituting 
part of guilt of Creesus (Cyroi^ 
Tii. 2| 17). 

* Herodot. i. 47, 48,49, 50. » 
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were placed the most splendid piurple robes and tunics, together 

wWi conches and censers of gold^^nd silvlr > besides which he sent 
to Delphi itself tlie richest presehts in gold and silver—ingots, 
statues, bowls, jugs, &c., the size and weight of which we read with 
astonishment; the more so as Herodotus himself saw them a 
century afterwards at Delphi.* i^or was Croesus altogether un¬ 
mindful of Amphiaraus, whose answer had been creditable, though 
less triumphant than that of the Pythian priestess. He sent to 
Amphiaraus a spear mid shield of pure gold, which were after¬ 
wards seen at Thebes by Herodotus: _^his large donative may help' 
the reader to conceive the immensity of those which he sent to 
Delphi. • 

The envoys who conveyed these gifts were instructed to ask at 
the same time, whether Croesus should undertake an ex- Advke given 
pedition against the Persians—and if sfc, whether he oxmcL 
should solicit any allies to assist him. In regard to the second 
question, the answer both of Ajwllo and of Amphiaraus was de¬ 
cisive, recommending him to invite the alliance of the most powerful 
Greeks. In regard to the first most momentous question, 
their answer was as remerkable for circumspection as it had been 
before for detective sagacity: they told Croesus, that if he invaded 
the Persians, he would subvert a mighty monarchy. The blindness 
of Croesus interpreted this declaration into an unqualified promise 
of success: he sent farther presents to the Oracle, and again in¬ 
quired whether his kingdom would be durable. “ When a mule 
shall become king of the Medes (replied the priestess), then must 
thou run away—be not ashamed.”* 

More assured than ever by such an answer, Croesus sent to 
Sparta, under the kings Anaxandrides and Aristo, to Hemiicit, 

* , ' 1 1 • 11* <» TT* tb®alliw»c« 

tender presents and solicit their alhance. His propo ofsparta. 
sitions were favourably entertained—the more so, as he had before 
gratuitously furnished some gold to the Lacedaemonians, for a 
statue to Apollo. The .alliante now formed was altogether 
general—no express effort being as yet demanded from them, 
though it soon came to be. But the incident is to be noted, as 
marking the first plunge of the leading Grecian state into Asiatic 
politics; and that too without any of the generous Hellenic sym¬ 
pathy which afterwards induced Athens to send her citizens across 
the jEgean. At this time Croesus was the master and tribute- 
exactor of the Aaatic Greeks, whose contingents seem to have 
formed part of Ms aftny for the expedition now contemplated; 

> Htprodot. 1. 52, 53; 54. » Herodo#^ 55. • Herodot, i. 67-70. 
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an army consisting principally,®not of native Lydians, buf vS 
foreigners. 

The river Halys formed the boundary at this time between the 
HecnuMi Median and Lydian empires: and Croesus, marching 
SdatSdB across that river intq the territory of the Syrians or 
tie Pereiens. Assyrians of Kappadokia, took the city of Pteria, with 
many of its surrounding dependencies, inflicting damage and 
destruction upon these distant subjects of Ekbatana. Cyrus lost 
no time in bringipg an army to their defence considerably larger 
*than that of Croesus; trying^ at the same time, though unsuccess¬ 
fully, to prevail on the lonians ^ revolt from him. A bloody 
battle took place between the two Armies, but with indeciave 
result: after which Crcesus, seeing that he could not hope to 
accomplish more with his forces as they stood, thought it wise to 
return to his capital, and collect a larger army for the next cam¬ 
paign. Immediately on reaching Sardis he despatched envoys to 
Labynetus king of Babylop; to Amasis king of Egypt; to the 
Lacedmmonians, and to other allies; calling upon all of them to 
send auxiliaries to Sardis dtt||)g the course of the fifth month. In 
the meantime, he dismissed all the fdreign troops who had followed 
him into Kappadokia.' 

Had these allies appeared, the war might perhaps have been 
prosecuted with success. And on the part of the Lace- 
sar/™ dmmonians at least, there was no tardiness; for their 


ships were ready and their troops almost on board, when the unex¬ 
pected news reached them that Crcesus was already ruined.* Cyrus 
had foreseen and forestalled the defensive plan of his enemy. 
Pushing on with his army fo Sardis without delay, he obliged the 
Lydian prince to give battle with his own unassisted subjects. The 
open and sjwcious plain before that town was highly favourable to 
the Lydian cavalry, which at that time (Herodotus tells us) was 
superior to the Persian. But Cyrus, employing a stratagem whereby 
this cavalry was rendered unavaifable, placed in front of his line the 
baggage camels, which the Lydian horses could not endure either to 
smell or to behold.* The horsemen of Croesus were thus obliged 
to dismount; nevertheless they fought bravely on foot, and were 
not driven into the town till after a sanguinary combat. 

Though confined within the walls of his capital, Croesus had 
reason for hoping to hold out until the arrival 
s«nita. of his allies, to whom he sent prcsang envoys of accele- 


• Herodot. 1. 77. 

^ Herodot. i. 83. 

3 The stoxy about this suocesflfifi em* 
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ration. For Sardis-was'consjdM^d impregnable—one, assault had 
already been repulsed, and the P,praians woijd have been reduced 
to the alow process of blockade. But on the fourteenth day of the 
siege, accident did for the besiegers that which they could not 
have accomplished either by skill or force. Sardis was situated on 
an outlying peak of the northern side of Tmolus; it was well forti¬ 
fied everywhere except towards the mountain; Aid on that side, 
the rock was so precipitous and inaccessible' that fortifications 
were thought unnecessary, nor did the inhabitants believe assault 
to be po®ible in that quarter. But Jlyrceades* a Persian soldiei^ 
having accidentally seen one of the garrison descending this pre¬ 
cipitous rock to pick up his helmet which had rolled down, watched 
bis opportunity, tried to climb up, and found it not impracticable; 
others followed his example, the strong hold was thus seized first, 
and the whole city speedily taken by storm.* 

Cyrus had given especiiil orders to spare the life of Croesus, who 
was accordingly made prisoner. But preparations were craiuste. 
made for a solemn and terrible specmcle; the captiVe souctotcj- 
king was destined to be burnt in ^ains, together with ISiT 
fourteen Lydian youths, on m vast pile of wood. We are even told 
that |}ie pile was already kindled and the victim beyond the reach 
of human aid, when Apollo sent a miraculous rain to preserve him. 
■As to the general fact of supernatural interposition, in one way or 
another, Herodotus and Ktesias both agree, though they describe 
differently the particular miracles wrought.® It is certain that 
Croesus, after some time, was released and well treated by his 


^ Herodot. i. 84. 

* Compare Herodot. i. 84-87, and 
KtSsias, Persioa, c. 4; which latter 
seems to have been copied by Polysonus, 
vii. 6, 10. 

It is remarkable that among the 
miracles enumerated by KU^sias, no 
mention is made of fire or of the pile of 
wood kindled; we have the chains of 
Crmsus miraculously struck ot^ in the 
midst of thunder and lightning, but no 
mentioned. This is deserving of 
notice, as illustrating the fact that 
Kt8sias derived his information from 
Per$ian narmtors, who would not be 
likely to impute to Cyrus the use of 
fire for such a purpose. The Persians 
worshipped fire as a god, and considered 
it impious to bum a de^ body (Hero- 
dot. lit 16). Now Herodotus seems to 
have heard the story shout the burning 
from Lydian informants {x^yerai 
Avtwp, Herodot. i. 87). Whether the 


Lydians regarded fire in the same point 
of view as the Persians, we do not 
know i^but even if they did, they 
would^t be indisposed to impute to 
Cyrus an act of gross impiety, just as' 
the Egyptians imputed another act 
equally gross to KambysCs, which He¬ 
rodotus himself treats as a falsehood 
(in. 16). 

The long narrative given by Niko¬ 
laus DamaskSnus of the treatment of 
CrcGSus by Cyrus, has been supposed 
by some to have been borrowed from 
the Lydian historian Xanthus, elder 
contemporary of Herodotus. But it 
seems to me a mere compilation, not well 
put together, from Xenophon's Cyro- 
pcedia and from the narrative of Hero¬ 
dotus, perhaps including some partiouhir* 
incidents out of Xanthus (see Nikol. 
Hamas. Fragm. ed. Orell. p. 57-70, and 
the Fragments of Xanthus in Hidot’s 
Bfiatoric. Qrsecor. Fragm. p. 40). 
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conqueror, and lived to lieconi«i|iihg confidential adviser of the 
latter as weft as of hi^ soil Kam^ysfis: ‘ Ktesias also acquaints us 
that a considerable ■ town and territory near Ekbatana, called 
Barenfi, was assigned to him, according to a practice which we 
shall find not unfrequent with the Persian kings. 

The prudent counsel and remarks as to the rrfations between 
Persians and LJdians, whereby Croesus is said by Herodotus to 
have first earned 'this favourable treatment, arc hardly worth 
repeating; but the indignant remonstrance sent by Croesus to the 
UltotHi. Delphiafi god is to^ characteristic to be passed over. He 
o’bt^ncd permission from Cyrus to lay upon the holy 
pavement of the Delphian temple the chains with which 
S'"*- he had at first been bound. The Lydian envoys were 
instructed, after exhibiting to the god these humiliating memorials, 
to ask whether it was his custom to deceive Ills benefactors, and 
whether he was not ashamed to have encouraged the king of 
Lydia in an enterprise so disastrous ? The god, condescending to 
justify himself by the lips ol‘ the priestess, replied—“ Not even a 
god can escape his destiny. Croesus has sufiered for the sin of his 
fifth ancestor (Gyges), who, conspiring with a woman, slew his 
master and wrongfully seized the sceptfe. Apollo employi^ all 
his influence with the Iffoer® (Fates) to obtain that this sin might 
be expiated by the children of Croesus, and not bjf Croesus himself; 
but the Moerse would grant nothing more than a postponement of 
the judgement for three years. Let Croesus know that Apollo has 
thus procured for him a reign three years longer than his original 
destiny,’ after having tried in vain to rescue him altogether. More¬ 
over he sent that rain which at the critical moment extinguished 
the burning pile. Nor h^ Croesus any right to complain of the 
prophecy by which he v/m encouraged to enter on the war ; for 
when the god told him, that he would subvert a great empire, it 
was his duty to have again inquired which empire the god meant; 
and if he neither undferstood the' meaqing, nor chose to ask for 
information, he has himself to blame for the result. Besides, 
Croesus n^lected the warning given to him, about the acquisition 
of the Median kingdom by a mule: Cyrus was that mule—son of 
a Median mother of royal breed, by a 'Persian father at once of 
different race and of lower position.” 

* Justin (i. 7) seems to copy Kt&ias, iyhrro iroipvfvfuv Moif>ar Scov Si M’ 
ftbout the treatment of Cre^us. Swxov a$TM, ^r^aro, koI $1’ 

3 Herodot. i. 91. Tlpo9vft*0(i4t'ov Si rpia yip irta irayffidkfro tV StopSftfv 
Sirvs Sv itarh rehs iratSat robt dXwtrti’- KalVoDro' ivi(rTdcr9» Kpotffot^ 
Kp*(<row y4voiro ri ItipSiuy itiSos, «ttl Sffrtpoy rotffi frefft ro^ourt r^s 
fib Nor* airhy Kpottrov, otiK et6y * re irtirpetfityris. 
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Thia triumphant justification ptorted even from Croesus himself 
A full confession, that the sin*lay with h^,*nd not wkh 
the god.' It certainly illustratesln a remarlahle manner ottheonKi*. 
the theological ideas of the time. It shows us how much, in the 
mind of Herodotus, the facts of the centuries preceding his own, 
unrecorded as^ they were by any contemporary authority, tended 
to cast themselves into a sort of religious drama; the threads of 
the historical web being in part put together, in part originally 
spun, for the purpose of setting forih the religious sentiment and 
doctrine woven in as a pattern. The Pythian priestess predicts t^ 
Gyges that the crime which he had •Committed in assassinating his 
master would be expiated by his fifth descendant, though, as 
Herodotus tells us, no one took any notice of this prophecy until 
it was at last fulfilled:* we sec thus that the liistory of the first 
Mermnad king is made up after the, catastrophe of the last. 
There was something in the main facts of the history of vaie of 
Croesus profoundly striking to the Greek mind: a king pmBiyeto 
at the summit of wealth and power—pious in the extreme mM.™' 
and munificent towards the gods—the first destroyer of Hellenic 
liberty in Asia—then precipitated, at once and on a sudden, into 
the abyss of ruin. The »n of the first parent helped much towards 
the solution of this perplexing problemjps well as to exalt the 
credit of the on^,.when nmde to assume the shape of an unnoticed 
prophecy. In the affecting story (discussed in a former chapter®) 
of Solon and Croesus, the Lydian king is punished with an acute 
domestic affliction because he thought himself the happiest of 
mankind—the gods not suffering any one to be arrogant except 
themselves ;* and the warning of Solon is made to recur to Croesus 
after he has become the prisoner of Cyrus, in the narrative of 
Herodotus. To the same vein of thdUght belongs the story, just 
recounted, of the relations of Croesus with the Delphian oracle. 
An account is provided, satisfactory to the religious feelings of the 
Greeks, how and why he was .ruined—but nothing less than the 
overruling and omnipotefit Moerrn could be invoked to explain so 
stupendous a result. It is rarely that these supreme goddesses— 
or hyper-goddesses, since the gods themselves must submit to 
them—are brought into such distinct light and action. Usually 

* Herodot i. 91. 'O Si hetUas <r«r- though by steps somewhat different. , 
IwtH'oi' itrw rijy ifiafraSa, Kol oii * Herodot. 1, l.S. 
rev S»v. ’ See abore, chap. zL vol. iii. p. 901. 

Xenophon also la thedHyropaedia (vii. * Herodot. vii, 10. ob ySp 
'9, lS-25) brings Crteeus to the same vifiy S^Aoy/Jya S StSs ^ iuOrSy, 
reenlt oi confeeeion and humiliation, ^ 
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^ey are kept* in the- dark, or are left to be understood as the 
unseen stunAling-bloch ii^ cases of Wreme incomprebensibibty; 
and it k difficult clearlj’ to detennlne (as in the case of some com¬ 
plicated political constitutions) whore the Greeks conceded sove¬ 
reign power to reside, in respect to the government of the world. 
The Moem But here the sovereignty of the Moer®, apd the subordi- 
orFstei. ag^Dcy of thc gods, are unequivocally set forth.' 

The gods are still extremely powerful, because the Moer® comply 
with their requests up to a certain point, not thinking it proper to 


* In the oracle reported hi Hero^ot. 
•vii. 141. as delivered by the Pythfaii 
priestess to Athens on occasion of the 
approach of XerxOs, Zeus is represented 
in the same supreme position as the 
present oracle assigns to the MaTX or 
Fates: Pallas in vain attempts to pro¬ 
pitiate him in favour of Atlien% just as 
in this case Apollo tries to mitigate tlie 
Mcerfo in reiilicct to Creesua— 

Ou {iJvaTiu IlaXXut £kC ’OXvjiirtov e|i\a(ra- 
♦ ** 

Aiffrotiiin) ToAAoto^t <cai irvavp, 

&<). 

Compare also viii. 109 and ix. 16. 

0. Miiller «(Dissertation on the Eu- 
menidea of iBschylus, p.^s}2, Eng. 
Tnansl.) soya—"Ou no ocHfeiou dooa 
Zeus Soter exert Lia influence directly, 
like Apollo, Minerva, and thoErinnyes; 
but "whereas Apollo is prophet and 
exegetos by virtue of wisiiom derived 
from him, and Minerva is indebted to 
him for her sway over states and assem¬ 
blies—nay, the very Erhmyea exercise 
their functions in his name—this Zeus 
atftuda always in the backgixmnd, imd 
hna in reality only to settle a contlict 
existing within himself. For with .^Ea- 
chylus, as with all men of })rofound 
feeling among the Greeks from the 
earliest times, Jupiter is the only real 
go<l in the higher sense of the word. 
Although he is in the spiritof ancient 
theology a generated god orison out of 
an imperfect state of things, and not 
produced till the third stage of a deve¬ 
lopment of nature—still bo is, at the 
time we are speaking of, the spirit thivt 
pervades and governs the universe." 

To the same purpose Klauseu ex- 
preraes. himself (Theologumena .lEs- 
chyli, p. C-6y). 

It is perfectly true that many pas¬ 
sages may be produced from Greek 
auUiors wltich ascribe to Zeus the su¬ 
preme power here noted. But it is 
e<pially true that this couception is n^t 


uniformly adhered to, and that some¬ 
times the Fates or Moarto are repre- 
Bwted as supreme; occasioualiy repre¬ 
sented os the stronger and Zeus as the 
weaker (Promdtheus, 515). The whole 
tenor of the Prometheus of iEschylus, 
in fact, brings out the couception of a 
Zeus T^pavvos—whose power is not su¬ 
preme, even for tlie time; and is not 
destined to continue permanently even 
at its existing height. The explanations 
given by Klauseu of this drama appear 
to mo incorrect; nor do I understand 
how it is to bo reconciled with the 
above p.-uisagt quoted from 0. Muller. 

Th% two oracles here cited from He¬ 
rodotus exhibit plainly the fluctuation 
of Greek opinion on this subject: in 
the one, the supreme determination, 
and the iuoxorabnBy which accompa¬ 
nies it, are ascribed to Zeus—in the 
other, to the Mocrce. This double point 
of view adapted itself to different occa¬ 
sions, and served as a help for the 
interprotiition of different events. Zeus 
was supposed to Imve certain sympa¬ 
thies for human beings; misfortunes 
happened to various men which !\e not 
only did not wish to bring ou, but 
would have been disposed to avert; 
here the Meerro, who ha<l no sympathies, 
wore introduced as an explanatory cause, 
tacitly implied as overruling Zeus, 
" Cum Fuviis .^Eschylus Parcas tivntum 
nen kibiquo coujungit,” says Klausen 
(Tlicol. iKsch, p, 39); and this entire 
absence of human sympathies constitutes 
the common point of both—that in 
which the Moerso and the Eritmyes differ 
from all the other gods— irf^piKa rkv 
u\e<TloiKov oir $co(S d/iolov 
Sept, ad Theb. 720): compare Eumenid. 
961, 172, and indeed the general strain 
of that fearful tragedy. 

In .^sohylus, os in Herodotus, Apollo 
is represented as exercising persuasive 
powere over tke MgAtc (Eumenid. 724) 
•—Mofpa$ fircurat a<p$lrovs 9ftvai ffporois. 
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be wholly inexorable; but thjir compliance ia carried no farther 
than they themselves choose; nor would Jhey, even in Tleference to 
Apollo,' alter the original sentence of punishment for the sin of 
Gyges in the person of his fifth descendant—a sentence moreover 
which Apollo himself had formally prophesied shortly after the sin 
was committed; so that, if the Moene had listened to his interces¬ 
sion on behalf of Croesus, his own prophetic credit would have 
been endangered. Their unalterable resolution has predetermined 
the ruin of Creesus, and the grandeur of the event is manifested by 
the circumstance, that even Apollo ^himself c£(traot prevail upon 
them to alter it, or to grant more thtin a three years’ respite. The 
religious element must here bb viewed as giving the form—the 
historical element as giving the mat'er only, and not the whole 
matter—of the story. These two elements will be found conjoined 
more or less throughout most of the history of Herodotus, though 
as we descend to later times, we shall find the latter aiement in 
constantly increasing proportion. Ills conception of history is 
extremely different from that of Thfleydidos, who lays down to 
himself the true scheme and purpose of the historian, common to 
him with the philosopher—tei recount and interpret the past, as a 
rational aid towards prevision of the future." 

The destruction of the Lydian monarchJI and the establishment 
of the Persians at Sardis—lun event pregnant with con- 

IT n 11 1 1 • ■> S-C. 646. 

sequences to Hellas freiKTally—took place m 54o JJ.o.'* 

Sorely did the Ionic Clreeks now repent that they had rejected the 


* The language of Herodotus doserve-s 
attention; Apollo tells Crtortim — “I 
applie<l to the M<Bra3 to get tho execu¬ 
tion of the judgement postponed from 
your time to that of your childrcu— ! 
but I could not prevail upon them; but 
as much as they would yield of their 
own accordy I procured for you” {3<roy 
iviiuKava'hraiy — 

i. 91). 

« Tbucyd. i. 22. 

3 This important date depends upon 
the evidence of Solinus (Polyhistor. i. 
112) and Sosikratos (ap. Diog. La**rt. i. j 
95): seo Mr. Clinton’s Fasti Hellen. ad 
ann. 546, and bis Appendix, ch. 17, i 
upon the Lydian kings. 

Mr. Clinton and most of the chrono- 
legists accept the date without hesita¬ 
tion, but Volney (Recherches sur I'His- 
toire Ancienne, vol. i. p. IJ06-30S; 
Chronologie des R5is Lytliens) i‘ejecta 
it altogether; considering the capture 
of Sardis to have occiUTed in 557 B.C., 


and the reign of Crmsiis to have begun 
in 571 nc. He treats very contemp¬ 
tuously the authority of SoUuus and 
Susikmtfis, and has an elaborate argu- 
mentatiou to prove that the date which 
he fulopts is borne out by Herodotus, 
This latter does not appear to me at all 
siftisfactory: I adopt tho date of Solinus 
and Sosikratds (though agreeing with 
Volney thkt such positive authority is 
not very considerable), because there is 
nothing to contradict them, and bc- 
, cause the date which they give seems 
in consonance with the stream of the 
history. 

Volney's arguments suppose in the 
mind of Herodotus a degree of chrono¬ 
logical precision altogether unreason¬ 
able, in reference to events anterior to 
I contemporary records. He (like other 
' cbronologists) exhausts his ingenuity to 
find a proper point of historical time for 
the supjfosed conversation between ^lon 
ar^ Creesus (p. 320). 
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propositions made to them by Cyrus for revoltjng from Croesus 
stiteof thB —though at'th^ time when these propositions were made, 
GrS after Would have been highly imprudent to listen to them, 
since the Lydian power might reasonably be looked 
ojraa. upon as the stronger. As soon as Sardis had fallen, they 
sent envoys to the conqueror entreating that they might be enrolled 
as his tributaries^ on the footing which they had occupied under 
Croesus. The reply was a stern and angry refusal, with the excep¬ 
tion of the Milesians, to whom the terms which they asked were 
grantedwhy thiS favourably- excejdion was extended to them, we 
do not know. * 

The other continental lonians and jEolians (exclusive of Miletus, 
and exclusive also of the insular cities which the Persians had no 
means of attacking), seized with alarm, began to put themselves in 
a condition of defence, ilt seems that the Lydian king had caused 
their fortifications to be wholly or partially dismantled, for we are 
told that they now began to erect walls; and the Phokaeans espe¬ 
cially devoted to that purpdke a present which they had received 
from the Iberian Argantlionius, king of Tartessus. Besides thus 
strengthening their own cities, they thought it advisable to send a 
■riipy apply joint embassy entreating aid from Sparta. They doubt- 
spiSlrfOT loss were not un-apprised that the Spartans had actually 
eqfiipped an army for the support of Croesus. Their 
deputies went to Spjirta, where the Phoka?an Pythermus, appointed 
by the rest to be spokesman, clothing himself in a purple robe* in 
order to attract the largest audience possible, set forth their press¬ 
ing need of succour against the impending danger. The laicedse- 
monians refused the prayer; nevertheless they despatched to Pho- 
kma some commissioners to investigate the state of affairs—who, 
perhaps persuaded by the Phokmans, sent Lakrines, one of their 
number, to the conqueror at Sardis, to warn him that he should not 
lay hands on any city of Hellas—for the Lacedmmonians would not 
permit it. “ Who are these Lacedmmonians ? (inquired Cyrus 
from some Greeks who stood near him)—how many are there of 
them, that they venture to send me such a notice?” Having 
received the answer, wherein it was stated that the Lacedaemonians 
had a city and a regular market at Sparta, he exclaimed—“ I have 
never yet been afraid of men like these, who have a set place in 
the middle of their city, where they meet to cheat one another and 


' Horodot. i. Ut. lilam clothinpuniTStsal at Sparta, marka 

- llerodot. i. 152. Tho p«rplo gftr- the conti-ast between Asiatic and Euro* 
mont, so attractive a spectacle amid (he ])ean Greece. * 
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forswear themselves. If I li,ve they shall have troubles of their 
own to talk about, apart from^the lopiafis.” To T)uy or sell 
appeared to the Persians a contemptible practice: for they carried 
out consistently one step farther, the principle upon which even 
many able Greeks condemned the lending of mpney on interest; 
and the speech of Cyrus was intended as a covert reproach of 
Grecian habits generally.* 

This blank menace of Lakrincs, an insulting provocation to the 
enemy rather than a real support to the distressed, was 
the only benefit which the Ionic Grceljp derived from ['"'““I 
Sparta. They wore left to defend themselves as best 8iipi)re««d. 
they could against the conqueror; who presently however quitted 
Sardis to prosecute in person his conquests in the East, leaving the 
Persian Tabalus with a garrison in the citadel, but consigning the 
large treasure captured, with authority ower the Lydian population, 
to the ri^dian Paktyas. As he carried away Croesus along with 
him, he probably considered himself sure of the fidelity of those 
Lydians whom the deposed monarch* recommended. • But he had 
not yet arrived at his own capital, when he received the intelligence 
that Paktyas had rcvnltcdf arming the I.ydian population, and 
employing the treas\ire in his charge to hire fresh troops. On 
hearing this new's, Cyrus addressed himself to Croesus (according 
to Herodotus) in terms of much wrath against the Lydians, and 
even intimated that he should bo compelled to sell them all aa 
slaves. IIpon which Croesus, full of alarm for his people, contended 
strenuously that Paktyas alone was in fault and deserving of pun¬ 
ishment; but he at the same time advised Cyrus to disarm the 
Lydian population, and to enforce upon them both cll'eminate attire 
and habits of playing on the harp and shopkeeping. “By this 
process (he said) you will soon sec them become women instead of 
men.”* This suggestion is said to have been accepted by Cyrus, 
and executed by his general Mazarcs. The conversation here 
reported, and the deliberate jdan for enervating the Lydian cha¬ 
racter supposed to be pursued by Cyrus, is evidently an hypothesis 
imagined by some of the contemporaries or predecessors of Hero¬ 
dotus, to explain the contrast between the Lydians whom they saw 
before them, .after two or three generations of slavery, and the old 
irresistible horsemen of whom they heard in fame, at the time when 
Croesus was lord from the Halys to the Jligean Sea. 

To return to Paktyas—he had commenced his revolt, come down 


* Herodot. i. raOra roifs ^ 1 r(a, Ac. 

rdy^af ’'EWifuar A Kvpos ra Horodot. i. lo5, 
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to the sea-coast, and employed the treasures of ^rdis in levying a 
Tbe PcKtan GVecian merten^ry force, with which he invested the place 
SSL ot. ^“<1 blocked up the governor Tabalus. But he manifested 
ih?i-ydta~ courage worthy of so dangerous an enterprise; for 
ivkiyaa. gooncr had he heard that the Median general 

Mazares was approaching at thd head of an army, despatched by 
Cyrus against hki, than he disbanded his force and fled to Kyrae 
for protection as a suppliant. Presently arrived a menacing sum¬ 
mons from Mazares, demanding that lie should be given up forth¬ 
with, which plungfcd thc^Kymaeans into profound dismay. The 
idea of giving up a supplia'nt to destruction was shocking to 
Grecian sentiment They sent to solicit advice from the holy 
temple of Apollo at Branchidse near Miletus; and the reply 
directed, that Paktyas should he surrendered. Nevertheless so 
ignominious did such a .surrender appear, that Aristodikus and 
some other Kymaian citizens denounced the messengerl^as liars, 
and required that a more trustworthy deputation should be sent to 
consult the god. Aristodikhs himself, forming one of the second 
body, stated the perjilexity to the oracle, and received a repetition 
of the same answer; whereupon he proceeded to rob the birds’- 
ncsts which existed in abundance in and about the temple. A 
voice from the inner oracular chamber speedily arrested him, 
exclaiming—“Most impious of men, how darest thou to do such 
things? Wilt thou snatch my suppliants from the temple itself?” 
Unabashed by the rebuke, Aristodikus replied—“Master, thus 
dost thou help suppliants thyself: and dost thou command the 
Kymseans to give np a suppliant?” “Yes, 1 do command it’ 
(rc;joincd the god forthwith), in order that the crime may bring 
destruction upon you the sooner, and that you may not in future 
come to consult the oracle upon the surrender of supiiliauts.” 

The ingenuity of Aristodikus thus completely nullified the 
oracular response, and left the Kymmans in their original per¬ 
plexity. Not choosing to surrender Paktyas, nor daring to protect 
him against a licsieging army, they sent him away to Mitylene, 
whither the envoys of Mazares followed and demanded him; ofler- 
ing a reward so considerable, that the Kymmans became fearful of 
trusting them, and again conveyed away the suppliant to Chios, 
where he took refuge in the temple of Athene Ifoliuchus. But 
here again the pursuers followed. The Chians were persuaded to 
drag him from the temple and surrender him, on consideration of 
receiving the territory of Atarneus (a district «n thfe continent over 
* Herpdot. i. 159. 
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against the islantl of Lesbos) as purchase-money. Paktyas was 
thus seized and sent prisouef to Cyrus, who had given the most 
express orders for this capture:’lienee the ilnusual intensity of the 
pursuit. But it appears that the territory of Atarneus was con¬ 
sidered as having been ignominiously acquired by the Chians: 
none even of their own citizens "would employ any article of its 
produce for holy or sacrificial purposes.* , 

Mazares next proceeded to the attack and conquest of the 
Greeks on the coast; an enterprise which, since he soon uarpngtu 
died of illness, was completed by his successor liar- 
pagus. The towns assailed successively made a gallant 
but ineffectual resistance. Tlie Persian general by his 
numbers drove the defenders within their walls, against which he 
piled up mounds of earth, so iis either to carry the place by storm 
or to compel surrender. All of them were reduced one after the 
other. With all, the tenns of subjection were doubtless harder 
than those which had been imposed upon them by Croesus, booiuso 
Cyrus had alreSdy refused to grant Miese terms to them, with the 
single exception of Miletus, and because they had since given 
additional offence by aidiiij^ the revolt of Paktyas. The inhabit¬ 
ants of Prieue were sold into slavery: they were the first assailed 
by Mazares, and had porhai).s been especially forward in the attack 
made by Paktyas on Sardis. 

Among these unfortunate towns thus changing their master and 
passing into a harsher subjection, two deserve especial 
notice—Teds and Phdkica. The citizens of the former, 
so soon as the mound around their walls had rendered farther 
resistance impossible, embarked and emigrated, some to Thrace, 
where they founded Alidera—others to the Cimmerian Bosjdiorus, 
where they jdanted Phanagoria: a portion of them however must 
have remained to take the chances of subjection, since the town 
appeal's in after-times still peopled and still Hellenic.’ 

The fate of Phdkma, similaj' in the main, is given to us with 

^ Herodot. i. 160. The short frag- j he was assailing, and also belonging to 
ment from CharOn of Lampsakus, which [ Asiatic Greece. Of course it suited the 
Plutarch (De Malignitat. Herod, p. y.59) i purpose of his work to produce all the 
cites hero, in support of one among his ■ contradictions to Herodotus which he 
many unjust censures on Herodotus, is ■ could 6nd in ChaiOn: the fact that he 
noway inconsistent with the statement ! has produced none of any moment, 
of the latter, but rather tends to con- | tends to strengthen our faith in the 
firm it. I historian of Halikarnassus, and to show 

In writing this treatise on the alleged that in the main his naiTativo was iu 
ill-temper of Herodotus, wo see that | accordance w'ith that of Char6n. 

Plutarch had befoi-o hug the history of | ^ Heiodut. i. 161-169. 

Char6n of Lampsakus, more ancient by ! ^ Herodot. i. 168; Skymnus Chius, 

ona generation than the historian whom , Fragia. v. 153; Dionys. i’erieg. v. 553. 
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more striking circumstances of detail, and becomfes the more inter¬ 
esting, silica the entesprising mariners who inhabited it had been 
the torch-hearers of Grecian geogtaphical discovery in the west. I 
have already described their adventurous exploring voyages of 
former days into the interior of the Adriatic, and along the whole 
northern and western coasts ef the Mediterranean as far as 
Tartessus (the rggion around and adjoining to Cadiz)—together 
with the favourabla reception given to them by old Arganthonius, 
king of the country, who invited them to immigrate in a body to 
his kingdom, offerkig tliem the choice of any site which they might 
desire. Ilis invitation was declined, tliongh probably the Pho- 
kaeans may have subsequently regretted the refusal; and he then 
manifested his goodwill towards them by a large present to defray 
the expense of constructing fortifications round their town.’ The 
walls, erected in part by this aid, were both extensive and well- 
built Yet they could not hinder Ilarpagus from raising his 
mounds of earth up against them, while he was politic enough at 


* Hcrodot. i. 1G3. *0 8^ wdSfitvoi 
irapi’ abruy rhv Mvbou ws ad^ono, ^5/8ou 
ffipt Ttlxos vepifiaXtaBat 

ir6Kiy. 

I do aot underataud why tlio com¬ 
mentators debate what or who is meant 
by it iflainly means tlie Me¬ 

dian or Persian power genonvlly; but 
the chronological difficulty is a real one, 
if we are to suppose tliat there was 
time between the tivst alarm conceived 
of the Median power by the louians, 
and the siege of PhOkoia by Haipagus, 
to inform Argauth6riiuB of the circum¬ 
stances, and to procure from him this 
lor^ aid as well as to build the foi'tifi- 
catTons. Tlie Ionic Greeks neither actu¬ 
ally did conceive, nor hiul reason to 
conceive, any alarm resjicctiug Persian 
power, until the arrival of Cyrus before 
Sardis; and within a month from that 
time ^rdis was in his possession. If 
wo are to suppose coimnuiiicatiou with 
Argauthdniua grounded upon this cir¬ 
cumstance, at the distance of Tai-tGasus 
and under the circumstances of ancient 
navigation, we must necessarily imagine 
also that the attack made by Harpagus 
upon Ph6kaa (which city he assaileil 
before any of the rest) was po8ti>onod 
for at least two or three yeara. Such 
postponement is not wholly impossible, 
yet it is not in the spirit of the Hero- 
dotean narrative, nor do 1 think it 
likely. It is much more probable that 
the lufonnants of Herodotus made a 


slip in (rbronology, and ascribed the 
donatiims of Aiguntlidnius to a motive 
wliicti did not really dictate them. 

As to tlie fortifications (^which Phd- 
kica and the other Ionic cities are re¬ 
ported to havo erected after the con¬ 
quest of Sardis by the Persians), the 
case may sbujd thus. While these cities 
were all independent, before they were 
first conquered by Crmsus, they must 
undoubtedly have had fortifications. 
W’hen Crce.siiH conquered them, he di¬ 
rected the demolition of the fortifica¬ 
tions; but demolition does not ucces- 
earily mean pulling down the entire 
walls; when one or a few broaches are 
motlo, the city i.s laid open, ami the 
purpose of Creesus would thus be 
answered. Such may well have been 
the state of the Ionian cities at the time 
when they first thought it necessary to 
jvovide defences against the Persians at 
Siu'dis: they repaired aud perfected the 
breached fortifications. 

The conjectui'e of Larcher (see the 
Notes both of Larcher aud Wesseling) 
—AuSti' instead of —is 

not an unreasonable one, if it had any 
authority: the donation of Arganthd- 
nius would thou be transferred to the 
period anteiior to tbe I^ydian conquest: 
it would get rid of the chi’onological 
difficulty above adverted to, but it 
would introduce some new awkward¬ 
ness intd the nan'utive. 
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the same time to tempt them with offers of a moderate capitulation; 
requiring only that they shoufd breach their»walls in o»ie place by 
pulling down one of the towers, tind conseerke one building in the 
interior of the town as a. token of subjection. To accept these 
terms was to submit themselves to the discretion of the bcaeger, 
for there could, be no security that they would be observed. The 
Phokseans, while they asked for one day to deliberate upon their 
reply, entreated that dm'ing that day llarpagus should withdraw 
his troops altogether from the walls. With thi? demand the latter 
complied, intimating at the same time that lie i*iw' clearly through 
the meaning of it. The Phokieans, having detemined that the 
inevitable servitude impending over their town should not be 
shared by its inhabitants, employed their day of grace in prepa¬ 
ration for collective exile, putting on shipboard their wives and 
children as well as their furniture and th^; moveable decorations of 
their temples. They then set sail for Chios, leaving to the con¬ 
queror a deserted town for the occupation of a Persian garrison.' 

It appears that the fugitives were’not very kindly received at^ 
Chios. At least when they made a proposition for pur- 
chasing from the Chians the neighbouring islands of ka-«nsvo«. 
Qinussic ns a permanent abode, the latter were induced cxeciilPd 
to refuse by aiiprehensions of commercial rivalry. It 
was necessary to look farther for a settlement; while Arganthonius, 
their protector, being now dead, Tartessus was no longer inviting. 
Twenty years before, however, the colony of Alalia in the island of 
Corsica had been founded from Phokma by the direction of the 
oracle, and thither the general body of Phokmans now resolved to 
repair. Having prepared their ships for this distant voyage, they 
first sailed back to Phokaea, surprised the Persian garrison whom 
llarpagus had left in the town, and slew them. They then sunk 
in the harbour a great lump of iron, binding themselves by a 
solemn and unanimous oath never again to see I’hokma until that 
iron should come up to the surface. Nevertheless, in spite of the 
oath, the voyage of exile had been scarcely begun when more than 
half of them repented of having so bound themselves—and became 
home-sick.* They broke their vow and returned to Phokaen. Yet 
since Herodotus does not mention any divine judgement as having 

1 Uerodot. i. 164. I text exf^eses exactly, as well ae briefly, 

^ Herodot. i. 165. iwepr^fiiffeas rwy I the meaning of the hiatorlan. A public 
4<rrwy fKa$( ir69os oTktoj t^s | oath, talf'in by moet of the Greek cities 
Aiof ftal T«y ifOfuy x^^VS' >\/fvt6pKioi ■ with eimilar ceremony of lumps of iron 
Te ytyififyoiy Ac. The colloquial term ■ thrown into the sea, is meutioned iu 
which I have ventured to place in the ' I’^utaich, Aristid. c. 25. 
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been consequent on the perjury, we may perhaps huspect that some 
grey-headed citizen, to whom trans{)ortation to Corsica might be 
little less than a sentence of dedA, both persuaded himself, and 
certified to his 'companions, that he had seen the sunken lump of 
iron raised ilp and floating for a while buoyant upon the waves. 
Ilarpagus must have been induced to pardon the previous slaughter 
of his Persian gaja-ison, or at least to believe that it had been done 
by those PhSkmanstwho still persisted in exile. lie wanted tribute¬ 
paying subjects, not an empty military post, and the repentant 
home-seekers werocallowcd to number themselves among the slaves 
of the Great King. 

Meanwhile the smaller but morc’resolute half of the Phokmans 
niekaan exccutcd their voyage to Alalia in Corsica, with their 
atTiaifa?* wives and children, in sixty pentekonters or armed ships, 
uiM at Kiea. established^ themselves along with the previous set¬ 
tlers. They remained there for five years,' during which time 
their'indiscriminate piracies had become so intolerable (even down 
to this time, piracy committed against a foreign vessel seems to 
^avo been practised frequently and without much disrepute), that 
both the Tyrrhenian sea-ports along, the Mediterranean coast of 
Italy, and the Carthaginians, united to put them dowa There 
subsisted jiarticular treaties between these two, for the regulation 
of the commercial intercourse between Africa and Ifcily, of which 
the ancient treaty preserved by Polybius between Rome and Car¬ 
thage (made in 509 b.c.) may be considered as a specimen.^ Sixty 
Carthaginian and as many Tuscan shiie, attacking the sixty Pho- 
kajan ships near Alalia, destroyed forty of them-, yet not without 
such severe loss to themselves that the victory was said to be on 
the side of the latter; who however, in spite of this Kadmcian 
victory (so a battle was denominated in which the victors lost more 
than the vanquished), were compelled to carry back their remaining 
twenty vessels to Alalia, and to retire with their wives and families, 
in so far as room could be found Ijw them, to Rhegium. At last 
these unhappy exiles found a permanent home by establishing the 
new settlement of Elea or Velia in the Gulf of Policastro, on the 
Italian coast (then called (Enotrian) southward from Poseidonia or 
Psestum. It is probable that they were here joined by other exiles 
from Ionia, in particular by the Kolophonian philosopher and poet 
Xenophanes, from whom what was afterwards called the Eleatic 
school of philosophy, distinguished both for bold consistency and 
dialectic acuteness, took its rise. The Pho! man captives, taken 

* Herodot. i. 16G. ^ Aristot. Polit. iii. 5, II } Polyb. iii. 2'i. 
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prisoners in the raval combat by Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians, 
were stoned to death. But a divine judgement overtijok the Tyr¬ 
rhenian town of Agylla in consequence ofrthis crucjty; and even in 
the time of Herodotus, a century afterwards, the Agyllmans were 
still expiating the sin by a periodical solemnity and agon, pursuant 
to the penalty which the Delphian oracle had imposed upon them.* 

Such was the'fate of the Phokman exiles, while ^their brethren at 
home remained as subjects of Harpagus, in copimon with all the 
other Ionic and jEolic Greeks, except Samos and Miletus. For 
even the insular inhabitants of Lesbos and Chios,though not assail¬ 
able by soil, since the Persians bad, no fleet, tlionght it better to 
renounce their independence aijd enrol themselves as Persian sub¬ 
jects—both of them posse.ssing strips of the mainland which they 
were unable to protect otherwi.so. Samos, on the other band, tnain- 
toined its independence, and even reached, shortly after this period, 
under the despotism of Polykrates, a higlier degree of power than 
ever: perhaps the humiliation of the other maritime Greeks around 
may have rather favoured tlie ambltion»of this unserupqlons jirince, 
to whom r shall revert presently. But we may readily conceive 
that the public solemnities in which tlie Ionic Greeks intermingled, 
in place of those gay and riclUy-decked crowds which the Homeric 
hymn describes in the preceding century as assembled at Delos, 
presented scenes of mark('d despondency. One of their wisc.“t 
men, indeeil, Bias of Priene, went .so far as to propo.si', , 

at the Pan-Ionic festival, a collective emigration of the u I’liit-lonlc 
entire population of the Ionic towns to the island of Sar- noud-pil'd. 
dinla. Nothing like freedom (he urged) was now open to them 
in Asia; but in Sardinia, one great Pan-Ionic city might be formed, 
winch would not only be free herself, but mistress of her neighbours. 
The proposition found no favour; the reason of which is suffi¬ 
ciently evident from the narrative just given respecting the uncon¬ 
querable local atbichment on the part of the i’hbka'an majority. 
But Herodotus bestows upon it tlje most unqualified commendation 
and regrets that it was not*acted ujion.® ^Had such been the ease, 
the subsequent history of Carthago, Sicily, and oven Home, might 
have Imen sensibly altered. 

Thus subdued by Harpagus, the Ionic and yFolic Greeks were 
employed as auxiliaries to him in the conquest of the entire.,.,i. 
south-Vestern inhabibints of Asia Minor—Karians, Kaii- asm Minor 
nians, Lykians, and Doric Greeks of Knidus and llali- sians. 

‘ Herodot. i. 167. . « '’’P iirtWovro, irapf7xf 

’ Herodot. i. 170. TlvvOdyo/xat yv(i{ir)v tiv (X<t>i fVSatfiovefiv /x<i\KTra, 

dvipa Tlpirjvfa airo5(^a(TBai '’luffi 

VOL. HI. 
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karnassus. Of the fate of the latter town, Herodotus tells us 
nothing, though it ^as his nativo place. The inhabitants of 
Knidus, a place situated On a long outlying tongue of land, at first 
tried to cut through the narrow isthmus which joined them to the 
continent, hut abandoned the attempt with a facility which Hero¬ 
dotus explains by referring it, to a prohibition of the oracle.' 
Neitlier Karian3,nor Kaunians oflcred any serious fesistancc. The 
T,ykians only, in Iheir chief town Xanthus, made a desperate 
defence. Having in vain tried to repel the assailants in the open 
field, and finding (themselves blocked up in their city, they set fire 
to it with their own hands; cousumlng in the flames their women, 
children and servants, while the armed citizens marched out and 
perished to a man in combat with the enemy.''' Such an act of 
brave and even ferocious despair is not in the Grecian character. 
1 11 recounting, however, the languid defence and easy submission of 
the Greeks of Knidus, it may surprise us to call to mind that they 
wore Dorians and colonists from Sparta. The want of stedfast 
courage, often imyiuted to dome Greeks as compared to Dorian, 
ought properly to bo charged on Asiatic Greeks as compared with 
European; or rather upon tlftit mixtuj;o of indigenous with llclleuic 
yiopulation,' which all the Asiatic colonies, in common with most of 
the other colonies, presented, and which in Ilalikarnassus was par¬ 
ticularly remarkable; for it seems to have been half Karian, half 
Dorian, and was even governed by a line of Karian despots. 

llarpagus and the I’crsians thus mastered, without any consider¬ 
able resistance, the western and southern jiortions of Asia Minor; 
probably also, tbougb wo havi- no direct account of it, the entire 
territory within the llaly.s which had before been ruled by (_,Va'sns. 
The tributes of the conquered Greeks were transmitted to Ekbatana 
instead of to Sardis. While llarjiagus was thus emjiloyed. Gyrus 
himself had been making still more extensive conquests in U]>per 
Asia and Assyria, of which I shall speak in the coming chapter. 


' }Iero(Iot. i. 174. 

• llorodot. i. 17<i. Tito whijjo popu¬ 
lation of Xivnt.liusperiHhod, oxcopt eighty 
fuijulies accidentally absent: the «ubsc- 
qiient occupants of tho town were iv- 
cruitod from stmugcra. Nearly the ] 


centuries afterwards, their dascondaiita 
in tlic same city slew themselves in the 
like <Ie8])erate and tr.i^oal manner, to 
avoid surreuJeriDg to tlie lioman army 
under Mai-cua Brutus (1’lutai‘cb, Brutus, 

I c. at). 
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CHAPTER. XXXIII. 

GROWTH OP THE PERSIAN EMPfUE. 

In the preceding? chapter an account has hcen giwn, tlie best which 
wo can pick out from Herodotus, of the stejis by which 
the Asiatic Greeks became subject to IVrsia. If his asu. 
narrative is mo.agrc, on a matter which vitally concerned not oidy 
so many of his brother Greeks, but even his own native city, we 
can hardly cxjiect that lie should tell ns mnch respecting the other 
conquests of Cyrus. He seems to withhold intentionally various 
detiiils which had come to his knowledge, and merely intimates in 
general terms that while Harpngns Wits engaged on the coast of 
the yifgean, Cyrus himself assailed and subdued all the mitions of 
Up|x:r Asia, “ not omitting ajy one of them.” ‘ 1 lo idludes to the 

Baktrians and tin! Siikie," who are also named by Ktcsiift as having 
become sidjcct jiartly by force, partly by ca])itnlation. But ho 
deems only two of the ex])loils of (lyrus worthy of special notice— 
the conquest of Ikibylon, and the linal (‘xpedition against tin; 5Ias- 
Siigctie. In the short abstr.act which we now possess of the lost 
work of Ktesias, no mention appears of the im]iortant compiost 
of Babylon. His narriitive, indeeil, its far as the abstract enables 
us to follow it, diverges materially from that of Herodotus, and 
must have been founded on datii, altogether dill’crent. 

“ I shall mention (s,ays 1 lerodotus)’ those eonqni'sts which gave 
Cynifmost trouble, and are most memorable; after be „r 

had subdued all the rest of the continent, he attacked 
the Assyrians.” Those who recollect the dcscrijttion of Rabylon 
and its surrounding torritoiy, as given in a former cbajitor, will not 
bo surprised to learn that the capture of it gave the I’eisian 
aggressor much trouble. Their only surprise will be, how it could 
ever h.ave been taken at all—or indeed how a hostile army could 
have even reached it. Herodotus informs us that the Babylonian 
queen Nitbkris (mother of that very Labyiietns who was king 
when Cyrus attacked the place) apprehensive of invasion from the 

* Herodot. i. 177. * irSyoy re ir\f7a-Toy, xai a^iavrfyTjTorard 

" Herodot. 5. 153. royjwy iinfivijjofiat. 

® Herodot. i. ^77. rh Se ol irdpecxf * 

N 2 
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Medes after their capture of Nineveh, had executfed many IShorious 
works near the Euphrates for the 'purpose of obstructing their 
approach. Moreover* there existed what was called the wall of 
Media (probably built by her, hut certainly built prior to the Per¬ 
sian conquest), one hundred feet high and twenty feet thick,' across 
the entire space of seventy-five miles which joined the Tigris with 
one of the canala of the Euphrates: while the canals themselves, 
as we may see by >the march of the Ten Thousand Greeks after 
the battle of Kunaxa, presented means of defence altogether 
insuperable by a rude army such as that of the Persians. On the 
east, the territory of Babyloriia was defended by the Tigris, which 
cannot be forded lower than the ancient Nineveh or the modern 
Mosul." In addition to these ramparts, natural as well as artificial, 
to protect the territory—populous, cultivated, productive, and 
offering every motive to, its inhabitants to resist even the entrance 
of an enemy—we are told that the Babylonians were so thoroughly 
prepared for the inroatl of Gyrus that they had accumulated within 
their walls ■a store of provisions for many years. Strange as it may 
uiflirait seem, we must sunpose that the king of Babylon, after 
S’lbyk.n-'uo *'1 fho cost iiiid liibour sjaiit in providing defences for 
malioTuio territory, voluntarily neglected to avail himself of 
invadcra. them, suffered the invader to tread down the fertile Baby¬ 
lonia without resistance, and merely drew out the citizens to oppose 

‘ 8eo Xenophon, Anabaa. i. 7,15; ii. ' ter do not prove either point (ii. 80; xi. 
4, 12. For the inextricable difficulties 529). And Xenophon (ii. 4, 12) giveri 
in which the Ten Thousand Oi^eeks were the lengtli t)f the wall as I have stated 
involved, after the battle of Kunaxa, it in the text, = 20 paraaaugBs 600 stadia 
and the inBurmoimtablo obstacles whlcli =75 miles. 

impeded their march, assuining any re- Tlio passage of the Anabfwis (i. 7, 15) 
elating force whatever, aeo Xenoph. acems to connect the Median wall with 
Anab. ii. I, 11; ii. 2, 3; ii. 3, 10; ii. 4, the canals, and not with tlie river Ku- 
12, 13. These obstacles doubtless phratea. The narrative of Herodotus 
served oa a protection to them againat (os I have remarked in a forme^chap- 
attack, not leaa than na an impedimont ter) hfada us to suppose that ne de- 
to their advance; and the well-supplied sconded that river to Babylon; and if 
villages enabled them to obbiin plenty we suppose that the wall did not reach 
of provisions: hence the anxiety of the* the Euphrates, this would afford some 
Great King to help them across the reason why he makes no mention of it. 
Tigris out of Babylonia. But it is not See Ititter, West-Asien, b. iii. Abtheil- 
easy to see how, in the face of such uug iii. Abschn. i. sect. 29. p. 19-22. 
difficulties, any invading army could ^ 'o Tiypi^t fityas t« kbI oWajuoe 
reach Babylon. ^arhs (s t« ix&oKiy (Arrian, 

Ritter represents the wall of Media vii. 7, 7). By which he means, that it 
as having reached across from the Eu- is not for<lable below the ancient Niue- 
phratds to the Tigris at the point where veil or Mosul; for a little above that 
they come nearest together, about 200 spot, Alexander himself forded it with 
stadia or twenty-ftve miles across. But his army, a few days before the battle 
it is nowhere stated, so far as 1 can find, of Arb^la—not without very great diffi- 
that tills wall reached to the EupUratGs culty (Ari'.an, ih. 7, 8; Diodor. xvu. 
xetill less that its length was 200 stadia, 55). 
for the passages of Strabo cited b(’ Rit* 
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him when he arrived under tlip walls of the city—if the statement 
of Herodotus is correct.* And w^q may ilkstiate this unaccountable 
omission by that which we know to have happened in the march of 
the younger Cyrus to Kunaxa against his brother Artaxerxes 
Mneiiion. The latter had caused^to be dug, expiessly in prepara¬ 
tion for this invasion, a broad and deep ditch (thirty feet wide and 
eight feet deep) from the wall of Media to the river Euphrates, a 
distance of twelve parasangs or forty-five English miles, leaving 
only a p.TS8age of twenty feet broad close alonjpiide of the fiver. 
Yet when the invading army arrived at this iinjiortant pass, they 
found not a man there to defend it, and all of them marched with- 
out resistance through the narrow inlet. Cyrus the younger, who 
had up to that moment felt assured that his brother would fight, 
now supposed that he had given up the idea of defending Babylon 
instead of which, two days afterwards, Artaxerxes attacked him on 
an open plain of ground where there was no advantage of position 
on cither side; though the invaders wg^e taken rather unawares in 
consequence of their extreme confidence arising from recent unop¬ 
posed entrance within the artificial ditch. Tliis anecdote is the 
more valuable as an illnstrafion, because all its circumstances are 
transmitted to us by a discerning eye-witness. And both the two 
incidents here brought into comparison demonstrate the reckless¬ 
ness, changefulness, and incapacity of calculation, belonging to the 
Asiatic mind of that day—as well as the great command of hands 
possessed by these kings, and their prodigal waste of human labour.* 
We shall see, as we advance in this history, farther evidences of 
the same attributes, which it is essential to bear in mind, for the 
purpose of appreciating both Grecian dealing with Asiatics, and 
the comparative absence of such defects in the Grecian character. 
Vast walls and deep ditches are an inestimable aid to a brave and 
well-commanded garrison; but they cannot be made entirely to 
supply the want of bravery and intelligence. 

In whatever manner the. difficulties of approaching Babylon may 
have been overcome, the fact that they were overcome by cym. ,ll■lrl. 
Cyrus is certain. On first setting out for this conquest, tlve'o/nje. 
he was about to cross the river Gyndes (one of the fliannels^ 

* Herodot. i. 190. irpofffd^avro (rlria ndpra iroWwy. 

iXavvuv i.yx'>v <rvv^fia\6y Tf ^ Xenophon, Anabas. i. 7, 14-20; 

ol BafivXiiyioi, Ka\ i(T<rti>64yT(s rp Diodor. xiv. 22; Plutarch, Artaxerx&j, 

KaruXiiOrtiray is Aittv. q. 7. I follow Xenophon without heai- 

Juat as if Babylon was aa easy to be tation, where he,^iffer8 from these two 
approached as Sardis^—Abeut the pro- latter. 

Tisious, old T€ iwKrrdufvoi (ri irpdrfpoy ® Xenophon, Cyropacd. iii. 3, 26, 
Kvpov obK irptni^ovrat bpiovrts abc^pt the iroAyx«»pia of the barbaric 
ainhy irorrl dfioius i0yu ivixfip^ovrat kings. 
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affluents from the East which joinj the Tigris near the modern 
Bagdad, aifd along \{hi(jh lay the high road crossing the pass of 
Mount Zagros from Babylon to likbatana), when one of the sacred 
white horses, which accompanied him, entered the river in pure 
wantonness and tried to cross it by himself.' The Gyndes resented 
this insult and the horse was drowned: upon which Cyrus swore in 
his wrath that hd'would so break the strength of the river as that 
women in future ‘should pass it without wetting their knees. 
Accordingly he employed his entire array, during the whole sum¬ 
mer season, in digging three hundred and sixty artificial channels 
to disseminate the unity of the stream. Such, according to Hero¬ 
dotus, was the incident which postjioned for one year the fall of the 
great Babylon. But in the next spring Cyrus and his army were 
before the walls, after having defeated and driven in the population 
who came out to fight.' These walls were artificial mountains 
(three hundred feet high, seventy-five feet thick, and forming a 
square of fifteen miles to pach side), within which the besieged 
defied attadk, and even blockade, having previously stored up 
several years’ provision. Through the midst of the town, however, 
flowed tho'Euphrates. That river, ifliich had been so laboriously 
trained to ser^e for protection, trade, and sustenance to the Babylo¬ 
nians, was now made the avenue of their ruin. Having left a 
detachment of his army at the two |)oints where the Euphrates 
enters and quits the city, Cyrus retired with the remainder to the 
higher part of its course, where an ancient Babylonian queen had 
prepared one of the great lateral reservoirs for carrying off in case 
He take! superfluity of its water. Near this point 

Babylon, inr (Jyrus causcd another reservoir and another canal of 

dtawhin off 

for n time Communication to bo dug, by means of which he drew off 

the WHUT 9 , /> 1 1-1 I A 1 . 

ottiionu- tlie water of the Euphrates to such a degree that it 
piiraUio. abovc the height of a man’s thigh. The 

period chosen was that of a great Babylonian festival, when the 
whole population were engaged ni amusement and revelry. The 
Persian troops left near the town, watching their opportunity, 
entered from both sides along the bed of the river, and took it by 
surprise with scarcely any resistance. At no otlier time, except 
during a festival, could they have done this (says Herodotus) had 
the river been ever so low; for both banks throughout the whole 
length of the town were provided with quays, with continuous walls, 

• Horodot. i. 189-202. fvSavrdi ol puro. . . . Rdpra're iri»- 

Tvy rts i'pwv tirirwi/ twk \evK&y ivi Sffpiot 6 Kvpos rovro CfipltrayTt, &c. 

4s iTi^ro^Of, iiafiaivuy V'lrci- 
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and with gates at the end oif every street which led down to the 
river at right angles; so that if ^{he populaCon had not been dis¬ 
qualified by the influences of the moment, they would have caught 
the assailants in the bed of the river “as in a trap,” and over¬ 
whelmed them from the walls alongside. M thin a square of 
fifteen miles to»e*ch side, we are not surprised to hear that both 
the extremities were already in the power of the besiegers before 
the central population heard of it, and while they were yet absorbed 
in unconscious festivity.' 

Such is the account given by Herodotus of*the circumstances 
which placed Babylon—the greatest city of IVestern Asia 
—in the power of the Persians. To what extent the I'l uiku- 

. f. . ^ . 11* • miiiihlied 

intormation communicated to limi was incorrect or exag- strcnpih ami 
gerated, we cannot now decide. The way in which tlie 
city was treated would lead us to suppose that its acquisition can¬ 
not have cost the conqueror either much time or much loss. Cyrus 
comes into the list as king of liabylop, and the inhabitants with 
their whole territory become tributary to the Persians,'forming the 
richest satrapy in the empire; but we do not hear that the people 
were otherwise ill-used, and it is certain that the vast walls and 
gates were left untouched. This was very difteren^'rom the way 
in which the Modes had treated Nineveh, which seems to have 
been ruined and for a long time absolutely uninhabited, though re- 
occupied on a reduced scale under the Parthian emjiire; and very 
different also from the way in which Babylon itself was treated twenty 
years afterwards by Darius, when reconquered after a revolt. 


* Hcrodot. i. 101. This latter por¬ 
tion of the story, if we may judge from 
the exprca.-ti()n of Herodotus, seems to 
excite more doubt in lii.s mind than all 
tho rest, for lie thinks it uecessiu’y to 
atld, “as tho residents at Babylon say,” 
wj XeyfTai iljrA 'tuv TavTj; oiKtJiiiwv. 
Yet if wo asamne the si7,c of tho place 
to bo what ho has attirnied, thc“-} seems 
nothing remarkable in the fact that the 
people in tho centre did not at once 
hear of the capture; for the first busi¬ 
ness of tho assailants would be to pos¬ 
sess themselves of tho wails and gates. 
It is a lively illustnition of prodigious 
magnitude, and as such it is given by 
Aristotle (Polit, iii. I, 12); who how¬ 
ever exaggerates it by giving as a report 
that the inliabitants in the centre did 
not hoar of the capture i^ptil tho third 
day, Xo such exaggeration as this ap¬ 
pears in Herodotus, 

Xenophon, in tj^e Cyropeodia (vii. 5, 


7-18), following the story that Cyrus 
drained otT tho Euphrates, represents it 
im oflectod in a manner differing from 
Herodotus. According to liiin, Cyrus 
dug two vast and deep ditches, one on 
each shle round the town, from the 
nver above the town to the river below 
it: watclimg the opportunity of a festi¬ 
val day in Babylon, ho let tho wator 
into both of these side ditches, which 
fell into the mainstream again boJow tho 
town: hence the main stream in its pas- 
through the town beeatno nearly 
dry. Tho narrative of Xenophon, hovv/- 
ever, betrays itself ;w not having been 
written from information received on 
the spot, like that of Herodotus; for 
lie talks of al &Kpai of Babylon, just as 
he speaks of the &Kpai of the hill-towns 
of Karia (comptCre Cyropaedia, vii. 4, 1, 
7, with vii. 5, 34). There were no 
£Kgat on the dead fiat of Babylon. 
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The importance of Babylon, markjng as it does one of the pecu¬ 
liar forms oJ civilization belonging to the ancient world in a state 
of full development, gives an interest even to the half-authenticated 
Cyrui av stories respecting its capture. The other exploits ascribed 
MnSagrtio- Cyrus—his invasion of India, across the desert of 

Is sofratoi Araciiosia'—and his attack upon the Massagetm, Nomads 

ruled ffy queen Tomyris and greatly resembling tbe 
Scythians, across the inyst(!riou3 river which Herodotus calls Araxes 
—are too little known to be at all dwelt upon. In the latter he is 
said to have perisfied, his anny being defeated in a bloody battle.® 
lie was buried at Pasargad®, in bis native province of Persis 
proper, where his tomb was honoured and watched until tbe break¬ 
ing up of the empire,® while his memory was held in profound vene¬ 
ration among the Persians. Of his real exploits we know little or 
nothing, but in what we'read respecting him there seems, though 
amidst constant fighting, very little cruelty. Xenophon has selected 
his life as the subject of a yioral romance, which for a lon^ time 
was cited as Authentic history, and which even now serves as an 
authority, exptess or implied, for disputable and even incorrect 
conclusions! His extraordinary activfly and conquests admit of no 
doubt. He w the Persian empire ^ extending from Sogdiana and 
the rivers Jaxartes and Indus eastward, to the Hellespont and the 
Syrian coast westward, and his successors made no permanent addi¬ 
tion to it except that of Egypt. Phcnicia and Judasa were depen¬ 
dencies of Babylon, at the time when he conquered it, with their 
princes and grandees in Babylonian captivity. As they seem to 
have yielded to him, and become his tributaries,® without difficulty; 
so the restoration of their captives was conceded to them. It was 
from Cyrus that the habits of the Persian kings took commence¬ 
ment, to dwell at Susa in the winter, and Ekhatana during the 
summer; the primitive territory of Persis, with its two towns of 
Persepolis and Pasargad®, being reserved for the burial-place of 
the kings and the religious sanctuary of ‘ho empire. IIow or when 
the conquest of Susiana was made, we are not informed. It lay 
eastward of the Tigris, between Babylonia and Persis proper, and 

Arrian, vi. 24, 4. ® Strabo, xv. p. 730, 731; Arrian, vi. 

* Hei-odot. i. 205-214} Arrian, v. 4, 29, 

14; Justin, i. 8; Strabo, xi. p. 512. * The town Kyra, or Kyropolis, on 

According to KtSsias, Cyrus waa slain the river Sihon or JaxarWs, was said to 
in an expedition against tho Derbikoa, a have been founded by Cyrus—it was 
people in the Caucasian I’egions—though destroyed by Alexander (Strabo, xi. p. 
his army afterwards prove victorious 517, 518; Aii**ian, i". 2, 2; Curtius, vii. 
find conquer the country (Ktesioe Per« 6, 16). 
sica, c. 8-9)—see the comment of Biihr * Herodot. iU. 19. 
on the passage in his edition of Kt4iSas. 
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its people, the Kissians, as fai; as we can discern, were of Assyrian 
and not of Arian race. The riy.er Choaspes near Si&a was sup¬ 
posed to furnish the only water fit for the palate of the Great King, 
and is said to have been carried about with him wherever he 
went.* • 

While the conquests of Cyrus contributed to assimilate the dis¬ 
tinct types of civilization in Western Asia—?iot by Enimorti- 

111 !• Ilf stiirni- 

elevating the worse, but by degrading the better—upon maiptbe 
the native Persians themselves they operated as an extra- from the 
ordinary stimulus, provoking alike their pride, ambition, cyim™'"’ 
cupidity, and warlike propensities. Not only did the territory of 
Porsis proper pay no tribute to Susa or Ekbotana—being the only 
district so exempted between the Jaxartes and the Mediterranean— 
but the vast tributes received from the remaining empire were dis¬ 
tributed to a great degree among its inhadjitants. Empire to them 
meant—for the great men, lucrative satrapie? or pachalics, with 
powers altogether unlimited, pomp infej'ior only to that of the Great 
King, and standing armies which they employed s#tlieir own dis¬ 
cretion sometimes against each other*—for the colhmon soldiers, 
drawn from their fields .)r flo’cks, constant plunder, abundant main¬ 
tenance, and an unrestrained licence, either in the #iite of one of 
the satraps, or in the large permanent troop which moved from 
Susa to Ekbatana with the Great King. And if the entire ])opu- 
lation of Persis proper did not migrate from their abodes to occupy 
some of those more inviting spots which the immensity of the impe¬ 
rial dominion furnished—a dominion extending (to use the language 
of Cyrus the younger before the battle of Kunaxa)* from the region 
of insupportable heat to that of insupportable cold—this was only 
because the early kings discouraged such a movement, in order 
that the nation might maintain its milittiry hardihood* and he in a 
situation to furnish undiminished supplies of soldiers. The self¬ 
esteem and arrogance of the Persians were no less re- character of 
markable than their avidi!./ for sensual enjoyment. They 
were fond of wine to excess: their wives and their concubines wore 
both numerous; and they adopted eagerly from foreign nations 
new fashions of luxury as well as of ornament. Even to novelties 
in religion, they were not strongly averse. For though disciples of 
Zoroaster, with Magi as their priests and as indispensable com¬ 
panions of their sacrifices, worshipping Sun, Moon, Earth, Fire, &c., 


^ Herodot. i. 188; Plutarch, Arta- * Xenophon, Anabas. i. 7, 6; Cyro- 
xerxds, c. 3; Diodor. xvii. 71, ■ad. viii. 6, 19. • 

^ XeuophoQ, Anabas. i. 1, 8. * Herodot. ix. 122. 
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and recognising neither image, temnle, nor altar—yet they had 
adopted th# voluptuoifc worship of the goddess Mylitta from the 
Assyrians and Arabians. A numerous male offspring was tlie 
Persian’s boast. His wiirlike character and consciousness of force 
were displayed in the cducati<jn of these youths, who were taught, 
from five years old to twenty, only three things—to ride, to shoot 
with the bow, aiifi to'speak the truth.’ To owe money, or even to 
buy and sell, was 'accounted among the Persians disgraceful—a 
sentiment which they defended by saying that both the one and 
the other imposed tlie necessity of telling falsehood. To exact 
tribute from subjects, to receive pay or presents from the king, and 
to give away without forethought whatever was not immediately 
wanted, was their mode of dealing with money. Industrious pur¬ 
suits were left to the conquered, who were fortunate if by paying 
a fixed contribution, and • sending a military contingent when 
required, they could purchase undisturbed immunity for their 
remaining concerns.^ I'hej could not thus ])urchase safety for the 
family hearthplsinco we find instiinces of noble Grecian maidens 
tom from thci#])arents for the harem of the satrap.” 

To a pfioplo of this character, whose conceptions of political 
society went no farther than personal obedience to a chief, a con- 
iiuoror like Cyrus would communicate the strongest excitement and 
enthusiasm of which they were capable, lie had found them 
slaves, and made them masters: he was the first anij greatest of 
national benefactors,'’ as well as the most forward of loiiders in the 
field: they followed him from one conquest to another, during the 
thirty years of his reign, their love of empire growing with the 
, empire itself. And this impulse of aggrandisement con- 
foreign con- tinucd unauatcd during' the reigns or his three next sue- 
FrmS, a’ssors—Kambyses, Darin.s, and Xerxes—until it was at 
TCigiu after length violently stifled by the humiliating defeats of 
Cyrus. piatma and Salamis; after which the Persians became 
content with defending thcmselve's at liomo and playing a secon- 

* The raodeni Peiwans at this day ■ especially foreign luxuries (i. in.'*)— 
exhibit almost matchless skill in shoot- (tiyiKa Si yS/xaia n4p<rai irpoff{€VTai av^ 
ing with the firelock, as well as with dpoify fx<l\i<Tra~Ka\ (i/traBeias re irayrO’ 
the bow, on horseback—see Sir John Sav&s irvy$ay6fifyoi iwiTijSfvoviri. 
Mhicolm, Sketches of Pei-sia, ch. xvii. p. ! That rigid tenacity of customs and 
201; see also Kinneir, Geographical exclusiveness of tastes, which mark the 
Memoir of the Persian Empire, p. modovn Orientals, appear to be of the 

2 About the attnbutes of the Persian growth of Mahometanism, and to dis- 
character, see Herodot. i. lJl-140: com- tinguish them gi'catly from the old 
pare i. 15J. ■ Zoroastrian J^ersiavs. 

lie expresses himself very strongly ’ ^ Hcrodot. ix. 70; Plutarch, Arta 

as to the facility with which the Per- xerx. c. 26. 
skna imbibed foreign customs, Wl * Herodot. i. 210; iii. loO. 
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dary game. But at the time when Kambyses son of Cyrus suc¬ 
ceeded to his father’s sceptre, Persian spiyit Jras at its Mghest point, 
lie was not long in fixing upon a prey both richer and less hazard¬ 
ous than the Massagetie, at the opposite extremity of the empire. 
Phcnicia and Judaia being already.subject to lilm, he resolved to 
invade Eg)’pt, .then highly flourfshing under the long and pros¬ 
perous reign of Amasis. Not much pretence wa# needed to colour 
the aggression; so that ihc various stories whifch lleroilotus men¬ 
tions as causes of the war, are only interesting inasmuch as they 
imply a vein of Egyptian party-feeling—afiirmiifg that the invasion 
was brought upon Amasis by a daughter of Apries, and was thus 
a judgement upon Amasis for having deposed Apries. As to the 
maimer in which the daughter had produced this effect, indeed, 
the most contradictory stories wore circulated.' 

Kambyses summoned the forces of bis empire for this new 
enterprise, and among them both the Pheniciaus and 
the Asiatic Creeks, rl'iolic as well as Ionic,‘ insular as . 

, Kaiiiliy.sct 

well as continental—nearly all the maritime forces ahd 
skill of the Aegean Sea. lie was apprised by a 6reck -iiisiu'ia- 
dcsertcr from the meremarihs in Egypt, named Pham'S, 
of the difficulties of the march, and the best method of sui-mounting 
them ; os]iccially the three days of sandy desert, altogether without 
water, which lay between Egypt and Juda-.a. By the aid of the 
iieighbonring Arabians—with wliom he concluded a treaty, and 
who were requited for this service with the title of equal allies, free 
from all tribute—he was enabled to surmount this serious difficulty, 
and to reach Pelusium at the eastern mouth of the Nile, where the 
Ionian and Karian troops in the Egyptian service, as well as the 
Egyptian milit.ary, were assembled to oppose him.^ 

Fortunately for himself, the Egy])ti.an king Amasis bad died 
during the interval of the Persian preparations, a few neati.or 
montlus l)etbrc the expedition took place—after forty-four rf'iilijpf'"® 
years of unabated prospeyity. Ills death, at this critical 
moment, was probably the main cause of the Ciisy con- 
quest which followed; his son Psammenitus succeeding 
to his crown, but neither to his abilities nor his influence. 

The result of the invasion was foreshadowed, as usual, by ““h- 

* Herodot. iii. 1-4. 7). To blend the two together is im- 

^ Herodot. iii. 1, 19, 44. possible. 

® The narrative of KtGsias is, in ro* Tacitui; (Histor. i. 11) notes the diflS- 
spect both to the Sgj'ptkn expedition culty of approach for an invading army 
and to the other incidents of Pei-sian to Egyi>t — “ iEgyptum, provinciam 
history, quite different in its details adiju difficilem, annonso fccundam, 
from that of Herodotus, agreeing only superatitione ac losciviA discordein et 
iu tw main events (KWaias, Persica, c. mobilem/’ &c. 
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a menacing prodigy—rain falling at. Thebes In Upper Egypt. 
CpmuMtot Itfwas brou^t {ibout by a single victory, though bravely 
disputed, at Pelusium,—followed by the capture of Mem¬ 
phis with the person of king Psammenitus, after a siege of some 
duration. Kambyses had sent forward a Mitylensean ship to Mem¬ 
phis, with heralds to summon ‘the city. The Egyptians, in a 
paroxysm of furj, rushed out of the walls, destroyed the vessel, 
and tore the crew Into pieces—a satage proceeding which drew 
upon them severe retribution after the capture. Psammenitus, 
after being at first treated with harshness and insult, was at length 
released and even allowed to retain his regal dignity as a dependent 
of Persia. But being soon detected, or at least believed to be con¬ 
cerned, in raising revolt against the conquerors, he was put to 
death, and Egypt was placed under a satrap.' 

There yet lay beyond Egypt territories for the Persians to con- 
sutatjiion ft'""') though Kyrene and Barka, the Greek colonies near 
nndffla Libya, placed themselves at once out of the 

iIy»S-hta rcich of danger by sending to Kambyses tribute and 
submission at Memphis. lie projected three new enter- 
ptiscs: one against Carthage, by sea; the other two, by 
disappointca land—against the Ethiopians, far to the southward up 
the course of the Nile—and against the oracle and Oasis of Zeus 
Ammon, amidst the deserts of Libya. Towards Ethiopia he 
himself conducted his troops, but was compelled to bring them 
back without reaching it, since they were on the point of perishing 
with famine; while the division which he sent against the temple 
of Ammon is said to have been overwhelmed by a sand-storm' in 
the desert. The expedition against Carthage was given up, for a 
reason which well deserves to be commemorated. The Phenicians, 
who formed the most efficient part of his navy, refused to serve 
against their kinsmen and colonists, pleading the sanctity of mutual 
oaths as well as the ties both of relationship and traffic." Even 
the frantic Kambyses was compelled to accept, and perhaps to 
respect, this honourable refusal; which was not imitated by the 
Ionic Greeks when Darius and Xerxes demanded the aid of their 
ships against Athens—we must add, however, that they were then 
in a situation much more exposed and helpless than that in which 
the Phenicians stood before Kambyses. 

Among the sacred animals so numerous and so different through¬ 
out the various nomes of Egypt, the most venerated of all was 
the bull Apis. Such peculiar conditions were required by the 

' Herodot. iii. 10-16. About Ihe j see iii. c. 5, 88-91. 

Arabians, between Judtea and Egypt, j " Herodot. iii. 19, 
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Egyptian religioft- 4s, to-thc birth, the age,' suid the marks of this 
animal, that when he died,' k was difficult to find a n«w 
calf properly qualified to succeed him. ' Mbch time was 
sometimes spent in the search, and when an unexception- 
able successor was at last found, the demonstrations of joy in 
Memphis were extravagant and nniversal. At the moment when 
Kambyses returned to Memphis from his Ethiopian expedition, 
full of humiliation for the result, it so happened that a new Apis 
was just discovered; and as the population of the city gave vent to 
their usual festive pomp and delight, he construed it into an inten¬ 
tional insult towards his own recent’misfortunes. In vain did the 
priests and magistrates explain to him the real cause of tliese 
popular manifestations. He persisted in his belief, punished some 
of them with death and others with stripes, and coininandcd every 
man seen in holiday attire to be slain. Farthermore—to carry his 
outrage against Egyptian feeling to the uttermost pitch—he sent 
for the newly-discovered Apis, and plunged his dagger into the 
side of the animal, who shortly afterw4rds died of the wound.' 

After this brutal deed—calculated to efface in the minds of the 
Egyptian priests the enormities of Cheops and Chephrea, or 
and doubtless unparalleled in all the 24,000 years of ho“|2‘w~ 
their anterior history—Kambyses lost every spark of 
reason which yet remained to him. The Egyptians 
found in this visitiition a new proof of the avenging interference of 
their gods. Not only did he commit every variety of studied 
outrage against the conquered people among whom he was tarry¬ 
ing as well as their temples and their sepulchres—but he also dealt 
his blows against his Persian friends and even his nearest blood- 
relations. Among these revolting atrocities, one of the greatest 
deserves peculiar notice, because the fate of the empire was after¬ 
wards materially affected by it. Ilis younger brother Sraerdis had 
accompanied him into Egypt, but had been sent back to Susa, 
because the king became jealous of the admiration which his 
personal strength and qlfalities Ciillcd forth.'’ That jealousy was 
aggravated into alarm and hatred by a dream portending dominion 
and conquest to Smerdis^and the frantic Kambyses sent to Susa 
secretly a confidential Persian, Pr^xaspes, with express orders to 
get rid of his brother. Prexaspes fulfilled his commission effee- 

> Herodot. iii. 29. 8). Xenophon in the Cyropcedia also 

^ KtSsiaa calls tho brother Tanyoz- cells him Tanyoxarkes, but gives him 
arkOs, and says that*C) ru» had left him a different satrapy (Cyropced. viii. 7, 
satrap, without tribute, of Baktria and II). 
the neighbouring regions (Persica, c. 
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lively, Jurying the slain prince with his own hahds,' and keeping 
the deed concealed from all except a few of the chiefs at the regal 
residence. 

Among these few chiefs, however, there was one, the Median 
Conspiracy of Patizeithes, belonging to the order of the Magi, who saw 
raiiSSI, in it a convenient stepping-stone for his own personal 
SbroBie?’ ambitioo, and made use of it as a means of covertly sup- 
thoSdlr planting the dynasty of the great Cyrus. Enjoying the 
smerai«. fy]j confidence of Kambyses, he had been left by that 
prince on departing for Egypt in the entire management of the 
palace and treasures, with extensive authority.® Moreover he hap¬ 
pened to have a brother extremely resembling in person the 
deceased Smerdis. As the open and dangerous madness of Kam- 
byscs contributed to alienate from him the minds of the Persians, 
Patizeithes resolved to proclaim this brother as king in his room, 
as if it were the younger son of Cyrus succeeding to the disqualified 
elder. On one important point, the false Smerdis differed from 
the true. lie had lost his iars, which Cyrus himself had caused to 
be cut off for an offence; but the personal resemblance, after all, 
was of little importance, since he wiit seldom or never allowed to 
nmithof show himself to the people.® Kambyses heard of this 
Kambysoi, j-gyplt in Syria on his return from Egypt. He was 
moijpting his horse in haste for the purpose of going to suppress it, 
when an accident from his sword put an end to his life. Hero¬ 
dotus tells us that before his death he summoned the Persians around 
him, confessed that he had been guilty of putting his brother to 
death, and apprised them that the reigning Smerdis was on|| a 
Median pretender—conjuring them at the same time not to submit 
to the disgrace o# being ruled by any other than a Persian and an 
Achatmenid. But if it be true that he ever made known the facts, 
no one believed him. For Prexaspes on his part was compelled by 
■ regard to his own safety, to deny that ho had imbrued his hands in 
the blood of a son of Cyrus .md thus the opportune death of 
Kambyses placed the false Smerdis without opposition at the head 
of the Persians, who all, or for the most part, believed themselves 
to be ruled by a genuine son of Cyrus, ^ambyscs had reigned for 
seven years and five months. 


* Herodot. iti. 30-62. (Annal. xii. 14)—and the Turkish au* 

® Herodot. iii. 61-63. thorities have not given up the inflic- 

* Herodot. iii. 68-69.—“Auribus do- tioii of it at the pj-esent moment, or at 
cisis vivoro jubet,” says Tacitus about a least down to a very recent period, 
case under the Parthian government * Hei'odot. iii. G4-66. 
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For seven months did Smerdis reign without opposition, seconded 
by his brother Patizeithcs. ' If he manifeste4 his distrust b.o. hi. 
of the haughty Persians around Aim by fieither inviting Reign of 
them into his palace nor showing himself out of it, he at smeidu- 
the same time studiously conciliated the favocr of the 
subject-provinces, by remission ofttribute and of military nublt-mt'n 
service for thrJe years.' Such a departure fr^m the -Si 
Persian principle of government was in itself sufficient to ZlUcisto 
disgust the warlike and rapacious Achiemeuids at Susa; ““ 
but it seems that their suspicions as to his gennine character had 
never been entirely set at rest, and in tlio eighth month those sus¬ 
picions were converted into certainty. According to what seems to 
have been the Persian usage, he had taken to himself the entire 
harem of his predecessor, among whose wives was numbered Pha;- 
dyme, daughter of a distinguished Persian named Otanes. At the 
instance of her father, Phaedyme undertook the dangerous task of 
feeling the head of Smerdis while he slept, and thus detected the 
absence of ears.^ Otanes, possessed #f the decisive information, 
lost no time in concerting, with live other noble Acha-menids, 
means for ridding thcmselvesAof a king who was at once^ Me<le, a 
Magian, and a man witliout earsDarius, son of Ilystaspes the 
satrap of Persis proper, arriving just in time to join the conspiracy 
as the seventh. How those seven noblemen slew Smerdis it^is 
palace at Susa—how they subsequently debated among themswes 
whether they should establish in Pereia a monarchy, an oligarchy, 
or a democracy—how, after the first of the three had been resolved 
upon, it was determined that the future king, whichever he might 
l)e, should be bound to take his wives only from the famiHfes of the 
seven consph'ators—how Darius beaime king fronflthc circumstance 
of his horse being the first to neigh among those of the conspirators 
at a given spot, by the stratagem of the groom (Ebares—how 
Otanes, standing aside beforehand from this lottery for the throne, 
reserved for himself as well as fur his descendants jwrfect freedom 
and exemption from the rffle of the future king, whichsoever might 
draw the prize—all these incidents may be found recounted by 
Herodotus with his usual ^vivacity, but with no small addition of 
Hellenic ideas as w'ell as of dramatic ornament. 

It was thus that th^ upright tiara, the privileged head-dress of 

* Herodot. hi. 67. Compare the description of the msup- 

^ Herodot. hi. 68-69. portable repugnance of the Greeks of 

* Herodot. iii. 69-53. )“<*' KyrouO to be govomed by the ianuf 

t^vTfs tlf/MTai, 6iri M^Sov iySp^ts /alyov, Battus (Herodot. iv. 161). 

Kal Toirov Sra o6jt fx^yros. ^ 
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Political 
bearing of 
this con* 
epiracy— 
Smeniis re* 
presents Me¬ 
dian prepoD* 
deronre. 
which is 
again put 
down by 
Darius. 


the P^an kings,' passed way ftom* the lineage of Cyrus, yet 
without dej^arting from the great phfltry of the Achaemenidas—to 
which Darius and his father Hystaspes, as well as Cyrus, belonged. 
That important fact is unquestionable, and probably the acts 
ascribed to the seven conspirators are in the main true, apart from 
their discussions and intentions. But, on this as well as on other 
occasions, we mqst guard ourselves against an illusion which the 
historical manner of Herodotus is apt to create. He 
presents to us with so much descriptive force the personal 
narrative—individual action and speech, with all its 
accompanying hopes, fears, doubts and passions—that 
our attention is distracted from the political bearing of 
what is going on; which we arc compelled often to gather 
up from hints in the speeches of performers, or from con¬ 
sequences afterwards indirectly noticed. When we put together 
all the incidental noticed which ho lets drop, it will be found that 
the change of sceptre from Smerdis to Darius was a far larger 
political event than his direct narrative would seem to announce. 
Smerdis represents preponderance to the Modes over the Persians, 
and comparative degradation to the lattei ; who, by the installation 
of Darius, are again placed in the ascendent. The Modes and the 
Magians are in this case identical; for the Magians, though indis- 
peimblc in the capacity of priests to the Persians, were essentially 
onr of the seven Median tribes.® It thus appears that though 
Smerdis ruled as a son of the great Cyrus, yet he ruled by means 
of Med£s and Magians, depriving the Persians of that supreme 
privilege and predominance to which they had become accustomed.® 
We seeVhis by what followed immediately after the assassination 
of Smerdis and His brother in the palace. The seven conspirators. 


' Compare Avistophan. Aves, 487, 
with the Scholia, and Horodot. vii. 61 j 
Arrian, iv. 6, 29. The cap of the Per¬ 
sians geueiully was loose, low,flinging 
about tfie heotl in folds; that of the 
king was high and erect above tlio 
head. See the notes of Wesseling and 
Schweighhaiiser upon irlAei liirayus in 
Herodot. 1. c. 

« Herodot. i. 101-120. 

® In the speech which Herodotus puts 
into the mouth of KambysSs on his 
doath-bed, addressed to the Persiarw 
around him in a strain of prophetic 
adjuration (iii. 65), he says—Kal H 
ifiiy ivKTK^irru, Btoi/s roht $a<rt- 
Aiftovs ^iriKaA^wv, koI rwnv ifiiy Kol 
ht<na vaptoviri^ 


ircpiiServ tV vytiiovirtv aZrn 4s 
‘JTfpifKOova'ai'’ iXA* «It« SdAqit ^xovffi 
aurijy ktt)vAh(voi (the personification of 
the deceased son of Cyrus), 8<iAy Airai- 
pfOi^vai hrh ifxfay tfjf ical <r6tyu rtip 
KuTfpycur^ilifvoi, vQiyf'i Kark rh ffdprepov 
i.yaffQ>tTaff6ai (the forcible opposition of 
the Medes to Darius, which he put 
down by superior force on the Persian 
side): compare the speech of Gobryaa, 
OT\$ of the seven Persian conspirators 
(iii. 73), anithat of Preiasp^ (lii, 75); 
also Plato, Cegg. iii. 13. p. 695. 

Heeren has taken a correct view of 
the reign of Smerdis the Magism and its 
politick ch^racte^,(Ideen liber den Ver- 
kehr, &c. der Alten Welt, part i. abth. 
i. p. 431). 
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exhibiting the hlsody heads oM)oth :^ese victims as an evidence of 
their deed, instigated the Persians in Susa Jo a general massacre 
of the Magians, many of whom.were actually slain, and the rest 
only escaped by flight, concealment, or the hour of night. And 
the anniversary of this day was celebrated afterwards among the 
Persians by a solemnity and festijal, called the Magophonia; fio 
Magian being cfVer allowed on that day to appear^in public.* The 
descendants of the Seven maintained a privileged name and rank,® 
even down to the extinction of the monarchy by Alexander the 
Great. • 

Furthermore, it appears that the »authority of Darius was not 
readily acknowledged tliroughoiit the empire, and that an interval 
of confusion ensued before it became so.® The Medes itevouotiiio 
actually revolted, and tried to maintain themselves by rrcssca. ili,. 
force against Darius, who however found means to subdue ti.ii Mtnipj. 
them: though when he convoked his troo'{)s from the various pro¬ 
vinces, he did not receive from the satraps universal obedience. 
The powerful Orcotes especially, who h.nt boon appointtjl by Cyrus 
satrap of Lydia and Ionia, not only sent no troops to tlie aid of 
lilarius against the Medes,* l^ut even took advantage i^f the di.s- 
turbed state of tlte govenunent to put to death his private enemy 
Mitrobates satrap of Phrygia, and appropriate that satrapy in 
addition to his own. Aryandes also, the satrap nominat(!d by 
Kambyses in Egypt, comported himself as the equal of Darius 
rather than as his subject.® The subject provinces generally, to 
whom Smerdis had granted remission of tribute and military ser¬ 
vice for the space of throe years, wore grateful and attached to his 
memory, and noway pleased with the new dynasty. Moreevor the 

f* 

* Horotlot. iii. 79. Siratrdfifvoi 5e rk ] nobilisHinium ref'om, ongluem atii ro- 

^KTfiyov Skov riva pdyoy forons.” (Quintus Ciu'tiua, iv. Iti, 7, 
fSpifTKOV el Se vv^ iire\Bov<ja. tfTx^y or iv. 46, 7, compare Stiabo, 

?Aiiro»' ouSfVa fxdyov. Tavrrjv rijv xi. p. 531; Flovus, iii. 5, 1. 
rfn^prjv dejiuvfiovtji Xlepffai Koivfj fid\iiTTa ^ Herodot. iii. 127. /^apeios-^dre 
rStv vp-epeuv' Kot iv avrp 6pr^v ixtydK'ijv olSedvruv oi (rt rwv irpijyfidrwVf &c.— 
avdyov<ri, ri K(K\r}Tai virb Xltpffeuv Mayo- •mention of the rapax’fi (iii. 150). 
^6t>ia. • * Ilerodot. iii. 120. M<tu yap rhv 

The periodical celebration of the Ma- Kap0v(T«<v Odvarov, na'i twv yidyav r^v 
gophnnia is attestoil by Ktosias—ono of $a(ri\f)ir)v, ^itvwv iv rptri XdpSitn 
thc few points of complete agi’eement tijj, dxpeXet fifv ovbiv Uipffas, vvh M^- 
witb Herodotus. He farther agrees in 8wp avapaipripfvovt tV ^ 

saying that a Magian usurped the throne, ra^j? rp rapaxv ^xTetve Mi- 

through likeness of person ^to the do- rpofidrea. , . . &\\a re iiv$picre vav- 
ceased son of Cyrus, whom KarnbysOs roia, &c. 

had slain—but all his other statements ^ Herodot. iv. ICih '0 'Apvdvbijs 
differ from Herodotus (Ktesias, 10-14). ^v oZrot rrts AiyvvTOv ^Ttapxos bnh Kap.- 

* I5ven at the battle of Arbela— Karearid)!- varip<p XP^*'^ 

‘Suimncw Orsines prftieratj^a septern pi^evpivoi Aapeiip bie^Hp-q. 

Pei-sU oriuudus, ad Cyrum quoquo, 
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revolt of the Babylonians, conceived a year or two before it was 
executed, its ri^e from the feelings of this time.' But the 
renewal of the old confliet between the two principal sections of the 
empire, Medes and Persians, is doubtless the most important fea¬ 
ture in this political revolution. The false Smerdis with his brother, 
both of them Medes and Mpgians, had revived the Median 
nationality to a ^state of supremacy over the Perahin, recalling the 
memory of what jt had been under Astyages: while Darius—a 
pure Persian, and not (like the mule Cyrus) half Mede and half 
Persian—replaced the Persian nationality in its ascendent condition, 
though not without the necessity of suppressing by force a rebellion 


of the Medes.* 

’ Heroclcfc. iii. 67-150. 

^ Herodot. i. UlO. niv vvv 

$affiXtv(Tai iv' hta veme koI rpiriKoyra, 
o'6rw rris fcoTeira^flTj. Si 

vwiKv^av n^po'jjtrt 6ti tV iritcpd- 

TIJTtt. . . . 'TtTTt'pV IXfVTOl 

Ti <r<pi ravra voiiiiTaffi, ital ave- 
(fTrfffav iirb Aoptlov iirocrrdvTf? 8^, M<tw 
K aT«rTpi<p6r}8'ay, fidxv yiKTiBfyrtK- tiJtc 

'Affrvdytoi, ol Ufpirai Tt »cal 6 
Kupos 4irava(rriyT(S roiffi ^pxoy 

rh airb toutUv rijs 'AcriTjs. 

TiiiH pa-stJiige — assertinp timt the 
Medes, some time after the deposition 
of AfityagOs and the acquisition of Per¬ 
sian supremacy by Cyrus, repented of 
liaving snflbrod their discontent against ■ 
ARtyiigOa to ])lace this supremacy in tiie ! 
hands of the reraians, revolted from 
Darina, and were reconquered after a 
contest—appeal’s to mo to have been 
misunderstood by chronologists. Dod- 
well, Lftrcher, and Mr. Kyuoa Clinton 
(indeed most, if not all, of the chrono- 
htgists) explain it as alluding to a re¬ 
volt of the Motlcs agjuust tho Pcruian 
king Darius Notlms, nientioned in the 
Ifellenica of Xenophon (i. 2, 12), and 
belonging to the year 4<)8 n,c. See 
Lftrcher imI llero<lot. i. 150, and liis Vie 
d'Hbrodoto, prefixed to his translation 
(p. Ixxxix.); ftlso Mr. Clinton, Past! 
Hellonici, sul aim. 408 and 455, and his 
Appendix, c. 18, p. 516. 

The revolt of tho MimIos alluded to 
by llorodotiia is, in my judgement, com- : 
jilotely distinct from the revolt men¬ 
tioned by Xenophon: to identify the 
two, as these eminent chronologists do, 
is an hypothesis not only having nothing 
to recommend it, but open to grave ob¬ 
jection. Tho i-evolt mentioned by He¬ 
rodotus was against Darius son of Hy- 
gtaspfts, not against Darius Nothua; and 
1 have sot forth with peculiar core the 


circumstances connected with the con¬ 
spiracy and accession of the former, for 
the pniposo of showing that they all 
decidedly imply that conflict between 
Median and Persian Riqiremivcy, which 
Herodotus directly announces in the 
passage now before us, 

1. When Herodotus speaks of Darius, 
without any adjective designation, why 
should w’o imagine that lio moans any 
other than Darius the son of Hystaspes, 
omwhom he dwells so copiously in his 
narrative? Once only in the course of 
his history (ix. 1U8) another Darius 
(the young prince, son of XerxSs tho 
first) is mentioned; but with this ex¬ 
ception, Darius son of Hysiaspes is uni¬ 
formly throughout the work spoken of 
uiulor his simple name: Darius Nothus 
is never alluded to at all. 

2. The deposition of Astyages took 
place in 5,50 n.c.; tho beginning of tho 
reign of Darius occurred in 520 u.c. 
Now icpeutanco on the part of tho 
Modes, for what they had done at tho 
former of those two epochs, might na- 
tui-ally piviinpt thorn to try to repair it 
in the latter. But between the deposi¬ 
tion of AstyugOs in 559 b.c., and the 
revolt mentioned by Xenophon against 
Darius Nothus in 408 b.c., the interval 
is tuoro than 150 years. To ascribe a 
revolt which took place in 408 b.c. to 
rcpentanco for something which had 
occiUTed 150 years before, is unnatural 
and fai'-fetched, if not positively inad¬ 
missible. 

Tile preceding ailments go to show 
that tho natural construction of the 
passage in Herodotus points to Darius 
; son of Hystaspes, smd not to Darius 
I Nothus; but this is not all. There 
are yet stronger reasons wliy the re¬ 
ference to Darma Nothus should be 
discarded. 
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It has already been observed that the subjugation of the recusaiit 
Medes was not the only embarrassment of the first yea® of Darius. 


The supposed mention in Herodotus 
of a fact «o Late as 408 n.c. perplexes 
the whole chronolofTy of his life and 
authorship. According to the usual 
statement of his bivigraphy, which there 
is no reason to call in question, lie was 
bom in 484 n.c. Here then is an event 
alhulotl to in his history, which oc¬ 
curred when the historian was seventy* 
sis yeain old, and the allusion to w hich 
he iniiit be proisumed to have written 
v/hi’ii e'ghty le.-irs old, if not 

II 10 -". ''or his .teiili j of the fact 
11 . ueaii'. iinplir« ih.'t it was^ pai-ticii^ 
loi’Iv rcoi-ut. Tlioso uIjij adopt this 

w do Tpot iroagi!!.* ihut lie wrote his 
.-.n-do Id.story at thur ago, )mt they 
cndn<.ii« that he miulo later iwlditioiis, 
of which they contoiid that this is one. 

1 '.lo '.ot Sity flint tliib i.s impossible: we 
ktV'W that Isokratos composed liis Pa- 
iiafhcnivie oration at tlie ago of iiiiiety- 
fuitr; but it .ust be admitted to bo 
highly improbable—a snppo.sitioii wliich 
ought not to be advancul without somo 
cogiiiit proof to support it. Ihit Ifbro 
no proof whatever is produci <1. Hero¬ 
dotus mentions <a revolt of tho Medes 
against D:u-iiis—^Xenophou also mcn- 
tioDH a revolt of the Medes -'gainst 
Harius; licuce cbronclogists liav.i taken 
it. as a matter of course, that bot.h 
iiutliors must alliido ti‘ the bame oveiiL; 
thougli the supj'osition is nimatiiral :u 
reganls the text, und still more un- 
natmwl as regards the biograjdiy of 
Herodotus. 

In respect to that biography, Mr. 
Clinton apiwara to me to have adopted 
another erroneous opinion; in which, 
however, both I.,archer and WoflScling 
arc against him, though Dahlraann and 
Heyae agree with him. He maintains 
that the p.vs.sage in Herodotus (lii. 15), 
wherein it is stated that Pausiris suc¬ 
ceeded his lather Amyrtaius ^y^hon- 
flent of tho Persians in tlie govemment 
of Kgypt, is to bo referre<i to a fact 
which happened subsequent to the year 
414 ij.D., or tho tenth year of Darius 
Nothus; since it was in that year that 
Amyrtfcus acquired the govemment of 
Kgypt. But this opinion rests alto¬ 
gether upon the assumption, that a 
certain Aioyrtaeus, whoso name and 
date occur in Manetho (see Eusebius, 
Chronicon), Is tho sajno piyson ns the 
AiJiyrtreus mentioned in Herodotus; 
which identity is not only not proved. 


but is extremely improbable, since Mr. 
Clinton himself admits (F. H. Appendix, 
p. 317), while m-'intaining the identity 
(Amyida-usl had eonducted*a 
war against tin.- Persian government 
more ihan fiftn ♦ 'ars before." This, 
though not impossible, is surely very 
improbable; it is at least equally pro¬ 
bable that the Amyrtficus of Manetho 
was a dilferent ^iv-son from (porhaps 
oven tlie ijraifh-on of) that Amyrticus in 
Herodotus w'ho had oarriod on war 
against tlie Persians more than fifty 
years before; it appears fo me, indeed, 
that this is the more reasonable hypo- 
tlic.^i'’ of the two. 

I liave peruiiltod myself to prolong 
tliirf note to an unusual length, because 
the »u]ipc>Bed mention of Huch recent 
I events in the history of Herodotus, as 
those in tho reign of Darius Notlma, 
lias iu^’oiUiced very gratuitous assump¬ 
tions as to tho time ami mdimer in which 
that history was composed. It cannot 
be shown that thwe is a single event of 
precise and ascertained dafi;, alluded to 
j in hi.s history, later than tho capture of 
I the ]jjiced;einoni<in heralds in tlie year 
, 4.)0 n.o. (Ileiodot. vii. 137; eeo Larcher, 

! Vio d’HcVodote, p. Ixxxix.); and this 
I rondei-s tho compo.sition of his history 
1 :iH .m etiliro work much moro smooth 
i and intelligible, 

[ It may be worth while to add, that 
1 if Wo iviwl attentively Hex’odotus vi. 1)8 
—and rollect at tho samo time that tho 
di'struction of tho Athenian armament 
at Syracuse (the greatest of all Hellenic 
disasters, hardly inferior for its time to 
tho Uiissian campaign of Napoleon, and 
especially impressive to one living at 
Tlim-ii, a.s may bo mooii by tlie life of 
Lysias, Plutarch, Vit. X. Oratt. p. K:{r>) 
happened during the reign of Darius 
Nothus in 415 ii.o.—wc slmlj not readily 
admit tho hypothesis of additions mado 
to the history during the reign of tho 
hitter, or so late as 4 <n 8 n.o. Hero¬ 
dotus would hardly havo dwelt so ex¬ 
pressly and emphatically upon mischief 
done by Greeks to each other in tho 
reigns of Darius son of Hystasp^ls, 
Xerxes and Artaxerxds, if lie had lived 
to witness the greater inwchiefs so in¬ 
flicted during the reign of Darius No- 
tlms. Mid liad kept his history beforo 
him for the purpose of inserting new 
events. Tlie destruction of the Athe¬ 
nians before Syracuse would havo been 
0 2 
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OroBtes, ■satrap of Phrygia, Lydia, and Ionia, ruling seemingly the 
entire western coast pf Asia Mino»—possessing a large military 
force and rerenue, and sarrounded by a body-guard of 1000 native 
Persians—maintained a halighty independence. He secretly made 
away with couriers sent to summon him to Susa, and even wreaked 
hfe vengeance upon some of the principal Persians who had privately 
olFended him. Parius, not thinking it prudent t6 attack him by 
open force, propo^d to the chief Persians at Susa the dangerous 
problem of destroying him by stratagem. Thirty among them 
volunteered to undertake it, and Bagseus son of Artontes, to whom 
on drawing lots the task devolved, accomplished it by a manoeuvre 
which might serve as a lesson to yhe Ottoman government in its 
embarrassments with contumacious Pachas. Having proceeded to 
Sardis, furnished with many different royal ordinances, formally set 
forth and bearing the seal of Darius, he was presented to Orostes 
in audience, with the public secretary of the satrapy close at hand, 
and the Persian guards standing around. He presented his ordi¬ 
nances to he read aloud bjfcthe secretary, choosing first those which 
related to matters of no great importance; but when he saw that 
the guards listened with profound reverence, and that the king’s 
name and seal imposed upon them irresistibly, he ventured upon 
the real purport of bis perilous mission. An ordinance was handed 
to the secretary, and read by him aloud, as follows; “ Persians, 
king Darius forbids you to serve any longer as guards to Oroetes.” 
The obedient guards at once delivered up their spears, when 
Bagseus caused the final warrant to be read to them: “ King Darius 
commands the Persians in Sardis to kill Orcetes.” The guards 
drew their swords and killed him on the spot: his large treasure 
was conveyed to Susa: Darius became undisputed master, and 
probably Bagseus satrap.* 

Another devoted adherent, and another yet more memorable 
a.«.u of piece cunning, laid prostrate before Darius the mighty 
BoWoo- .walls and gates of the revolted Babylon. The inhabit¬ 
ants of that city had employed themselvee assiduously—both during 

a thousand times more etrikiug to his Thuoyd. iv. 40. 
imsgtaation than the revolt of the Modes Drtlmann (Foreohungen auf dem Qo- 

sgainit Darius Nothus, and would have biote der Oeschichte, vol. il. p. 41-47) 
impelled him with much greater force and Heyso (Qmestionei Herodotes, p 
to alter or enlarge the chapter vi. 98. 74-77, Min 1827) both profess to 

The sentiment too which Herodotus point out six passages in Herodotus 
places in the mouUi of Demaratus re- which marh events of later date than 
ipeoting the Spartans (vil. 104) appears 430 B,o. But none of the chronological 
to have been written te/ore the capture Indications which they adduce appear to 
of the Spartans in Sphakteria, in 42S me trustwonhy. ° 

B.a., rather than afttr it: compare * Herodot.in. 127, 128. 
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the lax provinoal superintendence of the false Smerdls^and during 
the period of (infusion and coqfhct.whith elapsed before Darius 
became firmly established and obeyed—in making every prepara¬ 
tion both for declaring and sustaining their independence. Having 
accumulated a large store of pro^ions and other requisites fora 
long siege, without previous detection, they at length proclaimed 
their independence openly. Such was the intei^Ity of their resolu¬ 
tion to shake off the yoke, that they had recourse to a proceeding, 
which, if correctly reported by Herodotus, fornip one of the most 
frightful enormities recorded in his,history. To make their pro¬ 
visions last out longer, they strangled all the women in the city, 
reserving only their mothers, and one woman to each family for 
the purpose of baking.' We cannot but suppose that this has been 
magnified from a partial into a universal destruction; but takilig 
it even with such allowance, it illustrates Aat ferocious force of will 
—and that predominance of strong nationality, combined with anti¬ 
pathy to foreigners, over all the gentler sympathies—which seems 
to mark the Semitic nations, and which may be traced so conspi¬ 
cuously in the Jewish history of Josephus. 

Darius, assembling all the forces in his power, laid siege to the 
revolted city, but could make no impression upon it either by force 
or by stratagem. He tried to repeat the proceeding by which 
Cyrus had taken it at first; but the besieged were found this time 
on their guard. The siege had lasted twenty months without the 
smallest progress, and the Babylonians derided the besiegers from 
the height of their impregnable walls, when a distinguished Persian 
nobleman Zopyrus—son of Megabyzus who had been one of the 
seven conspirators against Smerdis—presented himself one day 
before Darius in a state of frightful mutilation. His nose and ears 
were cut ofiT, and his body misused in every way. He had de¬ 
signedly thus maimed himself, “ thinking it intolerable that Assy¬ 
rians should thus laugh the Persians to scorn,”® in the intention, 
which he presently intimated to Darius, of passing into the town as 
a deserter, with the view of betraying it—for which purpose mea¬ 
sures were concerted. The Babylonians, seeing a Persian of the 
highest rank in so calamitous a condition, readily believed his 
assurance that he had been thus punished by the king’s order, and 
thatjie came over to them as the only means of procuring for him¬ 
self signql vengeanca Entrusted by them with the command of a 

' Herodot. iii, 150. , , The horror of Dariue, at the firat 

® Herodot. iii. 155. S*tp6v ti irwed- eight of Zopyrus in this condition, ia 
(HWJJ, ’AarnpUvs nfgopoi atrongly dramatised by Herodotus. 

Compare the speech of Hmrdomus, vii. 9. 







'detachitten^ he gained several advantages in different sallies, acwrd* 
ing to previous conceA ’nith Dar^is, until at lengtii the Babylonians, 
grateful and confident, placed under his charge the principal gates. 
At tfie critical moment these gates were thrown open, and the Per- 
sians became masters of the cite* 

Thus was the impregnable Babylon a second* time reduced.* 
Bnonqiund Davius took precautions on this occasion to put it out of 
SiuSby condition for resisting a third time. He caused the walls 
niri™. anj g^g to demolished, and three thousand of the 
principal citizens to be crucifijd. The remaining inhabitants were 
left in the dismantled <aty, fifty thousand women being levied by 
assessment upon the Mighbouring provinces, to supply the place of 
the women strangled TOen it first revolted.* Zopyrus was appointed 
satrap of the territory for life, with enjoyment of its entire revenues, 
receiving besides every additional reward which it was in the power 
of Darius to bestow, and generous assurances from the latter that he 


' H6rodot.'ui. 164-168. 

^ Ktdeias ropresents th.e rdTolt and 
recapture of to have taken 

plaocy not tinder Darius, but under his 
eon and aucoeseor Xerxds. He says that 
the Babylonums, revolting, alew their 
aatrsp Zopyrua; that they were besieged 
by Xerxto, and that H^byzus eon of 
Ziopyrua caused the city to m taken by 
p^tUing that very atratagem which 
Herodotua ascribes to Zopyrus hknself 
(Penii<», c. 20»22). 

This seems inconsistent with the fact, 
that Megabyzus was general of the 
Persian army in Egypt in the war witb 
the Athenians, about 460 b.o. (Diodor. 
Sic. xi. 75-77). He would barmy have 
been sent cm Mtive service had he been 
so fearfully mutilated: momver, the 
whole story of Kt4sias appears to me 
he less probcdile than tnat of Hero¬ 
dotus; for on this, as on other occa¬ 
sions, to blend the two together is, 
ImpoiBuble. 

* Herodot. UL 150, 160. From 
the women thus introduced (says He¬ 
rodotus^ the present Babylonians are 
sprung.” 

To ^oifysul^aed revoltere bv thou¬ 
sands is, fortunately, so little In har¬ 
mony with modem European mannere, 
that it may not be amiss to strengthen 
the confidence of the reader in the 
accuracy of Herodotus, by producing 
an walogoua narrativo of incidmts he 
more recent. 'Vottoire givoi, from Uie 
MS. of Oe&ertdJUfort, <me of the prin¬ 
cipal and confidential officers of ^ Peter 


the Qreat, the following account of the 
suppression of the revolted Strelitzes at 
Moscow in 1698: these Strelitzes were 
th& old native militia or Janissaries of 
the Bussian Czars, opposed to all the 
reforms of Peter. 

*'Pour etouffor ces troubles, le czar 
part secr^tement de Vienne, arrive enfin 
h Moscou, et surprend tout le monde 
par ea pr^ence: il recompense lea 
troupes qut ont vainou les Strdlitz : 
les prisons etaient plains de ces mal- 
heureux. Si leur crime etait grand, le 
chfttiment le fut aussi. Leurs chefs, 
plusieurs offioiers, et quelques pr6tres, 
furent condamn^h la mort: qutdques- 
uns furent roues, deux femmes enter- 
rees vives. On pendit autour des mu- 
rallies de la villa et on fit perir d^s 
d'autres supplicea deux mille Streiitz: 
leurs corps restferent deux jours exposes 
sur les grands chemins, et smtout au¬ 
tour du monastore oh residaient les 
princ^ses Sophie et Eudoxe. On eri^ 
des colonnes de pierre oh le crime et le 
chfitimentfUrent graves. Untres-grand 
nombre qui avaient leurs femmes et 
leurs enfaus ftirent disperses avec leurs 
families dans la Sib^e.dansle royaume 
d’Astrakhan, dans le {«ys d’Asof: par 
Uk du moins leur punition fut utile h 
retat*. iUservirentadefrlcherdealleiTes 
qui manqtudent d’habitaxiB et de cul¬ 
ture.” f Voltaire, Histoire' de Busrie, 
^ i. ^ X. tqm. 31. of the CEuvres 
Completes de Voltiire, p. 148, ed. Paris, 
1625.) 
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would rather have Zopyrus without wounds than the possession of 
Babylon. 1 have alr^y intimated in ^ f(^er cha]^ that the 
demolition of the walla here menSoned ia not to be reg^ed as com¬ 
plete and continuous, nor was there any necessity that it should be so. 
Partial demolition would be quite sufficient to leave the city without 
defence; and the description gi^n by Herodotus of the state of 
things as they stood at the time of his visit, pro^s that portions of 
the walls yet subsisted. One circumstance is ^et to be added in 
reference to the subsequent condition of Babylon under the Persian 
empire. The city with the territo\y belonging* to it constituted a 
satrapy, which not only paid a larger tribute (one thousand Euboio 
talents of silver) and contribntfed a much larger amount of provi¬ 
sions in kind for the nuuntenance of the Wsian court, than any 
other among the twenty satrapies of the empire, but furnished 
besides an annual supply of five hundred eunuch youths.' We 
may presume that this was intended in part as a punishment for 
the past revolt, since the like obligation was not Imposed upon any 
other satrapy. '* 

Thus firmly established on the throne, Darius occupied it for 
thirty-six years. His reigif was one of organizatioti, orgsoiMtioa 
different fiira that of his two predecessors; a difference 
which the Persians well understood and noted, calling 
Cyrus the father, Kambyses the master, and Darius the retml-trader 
or huckster.’ In the mouth of the Persians this latter epithet must 
be construed as no insignificant compliment, since it intimates that 
he was the first to introduce some methodical order into the impe¬ 
rial administration and finances. Under the two former kings 
there was no definite amount of tribute levied upon the subject 
provinces. They furnished what were called presents, subject to 
no fixed limit except such as might be satisfactory to the satrap in 
each district But Darius—succeeding as he did to Smerdis, who 
had rendered himself popular with the provinces by large financial 
exemptions, and having farther*to encounter jealousy and dissatis¬ 
faction from Persians, his former equals in rank—probably felt it 
expedient to relieve the provinces from the burden of undefined 
exactions. He distributed the whole empire into twenty depart¬ 
ments, imposing upon each a fixed annual tax, and a fixed contri- 

jl^erodot. iii. 92. Magn. jp. 490, 11, and Suidas. y. Kdinj- 

^uerodot. iU. 89. What the Penian \os. '0 9' At<rxv^<n SiAm irdyra 
denomination waa, which Herodotos or koXc? “ KdyijAa irpotr^ptttf r»» 

bis informants translated KdvuXos, we (^whylus. Fragment. 828, 

danotknow; but i&is latter word was ed.Dindorf: compareEuripi^Hippolyt. 
used often by Greeks to signify a cheat 958.) 
or deoeiver generally: see Etymologic. 
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bution for the maintenance of the court. This must doubtless 
have been » great imjrovement, thofigh the limitation of the sum 
which the Great Kin'g at Susa would require, did not at all prevent 
the satrap in his own province from indefinite requisitions beyond 
it.^ The satrap was a little king, who acted nearly as he pleased in 
the intimal administration of bis province, subject only to the 
necessity of sendif.g up the imperial tribute, of keeping off foreign 
enemies, and of fuAishing an adequate military contingent for the 
foreign enterprises of the Great King. To every satrap was 
attached a royal secretary or cqmptroller of the revenue,' who pro¬ 
bably managed the imperial finances in the province, and to whom 
the court of Susa mi^t perhaps l6ok as a watch upon the satrap 
himself. It is not to W supposed that the Persian authorities in 
any province meddled with the details of taxation or contribution, 
as they bore upon individuals. The court having fixed the entire 
sum payable by the satrapy in the aggregate, the satrap or the 
secretary apportioned it among the various component districts, 
towns, or provinces, leaving to the local authorities in each of these 
latter the task of assessing it upon individual inhabitants. From 
necessity, therefore, as well as from indolence of temper and poli¬ 
tical incompetence, the Persians were compelled to respect the 
authorities which they found standing both in town and country, 
and to leave in their hands a large measure of genuine influence; 
frequently overruled indeed by oppressive interferenccFon the part 
of the satrap, whenever any of his passions prompted—but never 
entirely superseded. In the important towns and stations, Persian 
garrisons were usually kept, and against the excesses of the military 
there was probably little or no protection to the subject people. 
Yet still the provincial governments were allowed to continue, and 
often even the petty king's who had governed separate districts 
during their state of indeitcndence prior to the Persian conquest, 
retained their title and dignity as tributaries to the court of Susa.® 
The empire of the Great King was thus an aggregate of hetero¬ 
geneous elements,'connected together by'no tie except that of com¬ 
mon fear and subjection—noway coherent nor self-supporting, nor 
pervaded by any common system or spirit of nationality. It 
resembled, in its main politicid features, the Turkish and Persian 

* Herodot. iii. 128, This division of Turkish government nominates a 
power, aud double appointment by the dar as finance ailrainiatrator in each pro- 
(Ireat King, appears to have been re- vince, with authority derived directly 
tained until the close of the Persian from itself, (Aid prdf^edly independent 
empire: see Quintus Cnrtius, v. 1, 17- of the Pacha. 

20 (V. 3, 10-21, Zumpt). The present ® Hei'odot. iii. 15. 
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empires of the present day,' though distinguished materially by the 
many differences arising out'of Mahometaijism and Christianity, 
and perhaps hardly® reaching the‘same extreme of rapacity, corrup¬ 
tion, and cruelty in detail. 

Darius distributed the Persian empire into tv. cnty satrapies, each 
including a certain continuous terfitory, and one or more Twenty 
nations inhabiting it, the names of which HcrodCtus sets “Sso'xcj 
forth. The amount of tribute payable by each satrapy 
was determined: payable in gold, according to the 
Euboic talent, by the Indians in the.easternmost^trapy—in silver, 
according to the Babylonian or lafger talent, by the remaining 
nineteen. Herodotus compute? the ratio of gold to silver as 13 :1. 
From the nineteen satrapies which paid in Blver, there was levied 
annuiilly the sura of 7740 Babylonian talents, equal to something 
about 2,964,000h sterling: from the Injjians, who alone paid in 
gold, there was received a sum equal (at the rate of 1 : 13) to 
4080 Eulwic talents of silver, or to about 1,290,0007 sterling.* 
To explain how it happened that this one satrapy was charged 
with a sum equal to two-fifths of the aggregate charge on the other 
nineteen, Herodotus dwells ilpon the vast population, the extensive 

* Respecting the administration of tlic xv. p. 730). It is plain that the nu- 
moderu Persian empire, see Kinueir, merical affinuations were different in 
Ocograph. Memoir of Persia, pp. 43, different authors, and one cannot pro* 
47. _ tend to pronounce on the trustworthi- 

2 Horodot. K 95. The text of Ho- ness of such largo figures without know- 
rodotus contains an erroneous summing ing moi'e of the original returns on which 
up of items, which critics have no they were founded. That there were 
means of correcting with certainty, prodigious sums of gold and silver, is 
Nor is it possible to trust the largo quite unquestionable. Respecting the 
sum which be alleges to have been statement of tho Persian revenue given 
levied from the Indians, though all tho by Herodotus, sec Boeckh, Motrologio, 
other items, included in tho nineteen ch. v.*l, 2, 

silver-paying divisions, seem within tho Amcdee Jaubert, in 1806, estimated 
probable tnitli. Indeed both Ronnoll tho population of tho modem Persian 
and Rolxirtson think tho total too empire at about 7,0u0,0(i0 souls; of 
small : the charges on some of the which about 6,(i00,000 settled popula* 
satrapies are decidedly smaller than the tion, the rest nomadic: he also osti- 
reality. mated tho Schah’s revenue at about 

Tho vast sum of 50,000 t'^lenta is* 2,900,000 tomans, or £1,500,000 stor- 
said to have been found by Xloxander ling. Others calculated the population 
the Groat laid up by successive kings higher, at nearer 12,000,000 souls. Kin- 
at Susa alone, besides the treasures at ncir gives the revenue at something 
Persopolia, Pasargadw, and elsewhere more than £3,000,000 sterling: he ihinlw 
(Arrian, iii. 16, 22; Plutarch, Alexand. that tho whole territory between the 
37). Presuming these talents to be Eupbratds and the Indus does not conw 
Babylonian or ./Eginccon talents (m tho tain above 18 , 000,000 of souls (Geogr. 
projkirtion 5: 3 to Attic talents), 50,000 Memoir of Persia, p. 44-47 compare 
talents would be equal to £19,000,000 Ritter, West Asien, Abtheil. ii. Abschn. 
sterling: if they were Attic talents, it iv. p. 879-889). 
would be etiual to £11,600^00 sterling. The modem Persian empire contains 
The statements of Diodoms give even not so much as the eastern half of the 
much larger sums (xvii. 66-71: com- ancient, wliich covered ail Asiatic Turkey 
pare Curtms, v. 2, 8; v. 6, 9; Strabo, amPEgypt besides. 
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territory, and the abundant produce in gold, among those whom he 
calls IndiasM—the easternmost inMabitants of the earth, since 
beyond them there mas nothing bht uninhabitable sand—reaching, 
as far as we can make it out, from Baktria southward along the 
Indus to its mouth, but how far eastward we cannot determine, 
liarius' is said to have undertakdh an expedition against them and 
subdued them. Moreover, he is affirmed to have constructed and 
despatched vessels sdown the Indus, from the city of Kaspatyri and 
the territory of the Paktyes, in its upper regions, all the way down 
to its mouth: theft into the Indian Ocean, round the peninsula of 
Arabia, and up the Bed Seh to Egypt. The ships were com¬ 
manded by a Greek—Skylax, of Karyanda on the south-western 
coast of Asia Minor;' who, if this statement be correct, executed 
a scheme of nautical enterprise not only one hundred and seventy 
years earlier, but also far more extensive, than the famous voyage 
of Nearchus, admiral of Alexander the Great, who only went from 
the Indus to the Persian Gulf. The eastern portions of the Per¬ 
sian empire remained so unknown and unvisited until the Mace¬ 
donian invasion, that we are unable to criticise these isolated state¬ 
ments of Herodotus. None of the‘Persian kings subsequent to 
Darius appear to have visited them, and whether the prodigious 
sura demandable from them according to the Persian rent-roll was 
ever regularly levied, may reasonably be doubted. At the same 
time, we may readily believe that the mountains in^e northern 
parts of Persian India (Cabul and Little Thibet) were at that 
time extremely productive in gold, and that quantities of that 
metal, such as now appear almost fabulous, may have been often 
obtained. It seems that the produce of gold in all parts of the 
earth, as far as hitherto known, is obtained exclusively near the 
surface; so that a country once rich in that metal may well have 
been exhausted of its whole supply, and left at a later period with¬ 
out any gold at all. 

Of the nineteen silver-paying satrapies, the most heavily imposed 
impoiu "'03 Babylonia, which paid lOUO talents. The next in 
amount of charge was Egypt, paying 700 talents, besides 
iatriipte!. fijg produce of the fish from the lake of Moeris: the 

* Hei'odot. iii. 102, iv. 44. See the Horodftus to have been accomplUhed. 
two Excursus of Bahr on these two Such silence however afiPbnls no sufB- 
ch^ters, vol. il. p. 648-671 of his edit, dent reason for calling the narrative in 
of Her^otua. ^ question. The attention of the Pereian 

It certainly is singulu* that neither kings, succesBom to Darius, came to be 
Nearchufl, nor Ptolemy, nor Arietobulus, far more (Occupied with the western 
nor Anian, take any notice of thic re- than with the eastern portions of their 
markable voyage di^inctly asserteij by empire. 
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remaining satrapies varied iij amount, down as low as 170 talents, 
which was the sum charged oh the seventh srtrapy’(in the enumera¬ 
tion of Herodotus) comprising fhe Satt^d®, the Gandarii, the 
Dodik®,'‘and the Aparyt*. The lonians, ^Eolians, Magnesians 
on the M®ander and on Mount Sipylus, Karians, Lykians, 
Milyans, and Pamphylians—incRiding the coast of Asia Minor 
southward of Kane, and from thence round the^outhem promon¬ 
tory to Phaselis—were rated as one division, jiaying 400 talents. 
Yet we may be sure that much more than this was really taken 
from the people, when we read tjjat Magnesia alone afterwards 
paid to Themistokles a revenue of 50 talents annually.' The 
Mysians and Lydians were ineludcd, with some others, in another 
division; and the Ilellespontine Greeks in a third, with Phrygians, 
Bithynians, Paphlagonians, Mariandynians, and Syrians, paying 
360 talents—nearly the same as was paid by Syria proper, Phenioia 
and Jud»a, with the island of Cyprus, independent of this regu¬ 
lar tribute, with the undefined sums extorted over and above it,* 
there were some dependent nations, which, though exempt from 
tribute, furnished occasional sums called presents. Farther contri¬ 
butions were exacted for tlfe maintenance of the vast suite who 
always personally attended the king. One entire third of this last 
burden was borne by Babylonia alone in consequence of its exube¬ 
rant fertility it was paid in produce, as indeed the peculiar pro¬ 
ductions oflvcry part of the empire seem to have been sent up for 
the regal consumption. 

However imperfectly we are now able to follow the geographical 
distribution of the subject nations as given by Herodotus, organwng 
it is extremely valuable as the only professed statistics KS- 
remaining, of the entire Persian empire. The arrange- 
ment of satrapies,’ which he describes, underwent modifi- Ss'Jjjg 
cation in subsequent times; at least it does not harmonise •**'*■ 
with various statements in the Anabasis of Xenophon, and in other 
authors who recount Persian affairs belonging to the fourth cen¬ 
tury B.c. But we find in no other author except Herodotus any 
entire survey and distribution of the empire. It is indeed a new 
tendency which now manifests itself in the Persian Darius, com¬ 
pared with his predecessors: not simply to conquer, to extort, and 
to give away—but to do all this with something like method and 

' Thucyd. i. 138. the On;,* King, iu PoIy»nn«, iv. 3, 32i 

* Herodot. iii. 1 If. also Ktdsiaa and Deindn ajt. Athenaeum, 

t Herodot. i. 192. Compare the de- il. p. (17. 
aeilptiou of the dinner and supper of 
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system,’ apd to define the obligations of the satraps towards Susa. 
Another remarkable example of the'same tendency is to be found 
in the fact, that Darius was the first Persian king who coined 
money. His coin both in gold and silver, the Daric, was the 
earliest produce of a Persian mint.® The revenue, as brought to 
Susain metallic money of variohs descriptions, w’as melted 'down 
separately, and poured in a fluid state into jars or earthenware 
vessels. When thfe metal had cooled and hardened, the jar was 
broken, leaving a standing solid mass from which portions were cut 
off as the occasioh required.® , And in addition to these admini¬ 
strative, financial, and monetary arrangements, of which Darius was 
the first originator, we may probably ascribe to him the first intro¬ 
duction of that system of roads, resting-places, and permanent 
relays of couriers, which connected both Susa and Ekbatana with 
the distant portions of t^e empire. Herodotus describes in con¬ 
siderable detail the imperial road from Stirdis to Susa, a journey of 
ninety days, crossing the Ilalys, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the 
Greater and Lesser Zab, the Gyndes, and the Choaspes. In his 
time it was kept in excellent order, with convenience for travel¬ 
lers.’ • ' 

It was Darius also who first completed the conquest of the 
i»taii of Ionic Greeks by the acquisition of the important island 
TOSi!ta*It of Samos. That island had maintained its independence, 
S“rS“'“ nt the time when the Persian general Harpagus effected 
I'oiykramo. jjjg conqucst of louia, and even when Chios and Ixssbos 

* Plato, Le^. iu. 12. p. 695. ono against the other, are to be re- 

• Herodot. iv. 166; Plutarch, Kimon, ceived with some reserve aa the basis 

10. of any general estimate, since wo have 

The gold Daric, of the weight of two not the means of comparing a great 
Attic onichmtc (Stater Daricus), etiiii- many such statements together. For 
valent to 20 Attic silver dnicbimc (Xe* the process of emnago was iniporfectly 
noph. Anab. i, 7, 18), would be about perfonned, and tlie different pieces, both 
16s. English. But it seems doubt- of gold and silver, in circulation, dif- 
Jul whether tlmt mtio between gold and fered nmtei ially in weight one with the 
silver (10 ; 1) can be reckoned upon as other. Herodotus gives the ratio of 
the oroinary ratio in the fifth and gold to silver as 13 : 1, 
fourth centuries b.c. Mr. Hussey cal- ® Herotfot. iii. 96. 

culatw tho golden Dai-ic as equal to * Herodot. v. 52-.')3; vhi. 98. “It 

£1 l5. 3(/. English (Ilussey, Essay on appews to be a favourite idea with idl 
the Ancient Weights and Money, Oxford barbarous princes, that tho badness of 
1836, ch. iv. B. 8. p. 68; ch. vii. 8. 3. p. the roads adds considerably to tho 
103). _ natural sti-ength of their dominions. 

1 cannot think, with Mr. Hussey, The Turks and Persians are undoubtedly 
that there is any reason for believing of this opinion: the public highways are 
either the name or tho coin Dark be therefore neglected, and particularly 
older than Darius son of Hjfstaspfis. so towards the frontiers.” (Kinneir, 
Comp^ Boliokh, Metrologie, ix, 5. p. Oeog. Mem. of Pers. p. 43.) 

129, The d^rlfction ‘of Herodotus con- 

Particular statements respecting the tmsts favourabljr with the picture here 
value of gold and silver, as exchanged given by Mr. Kinneir, 
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silbmitted. The Persians, had no fleet to attack it; nor had the 
Phenicians yet been taught ^ round the Tridpian cajre. Indeed 
the depression which overtook ^he other mties of Ionia tended 
rather to the aggrandisement of Samos, under the energetic and 
unscrupulous despotism of Polykrat^s. That ambitious Samian, 
about ten years sifter the conquest of Sardis by Cyrus (seemingly 
between 536-582 b.c.), contrived to seize by force or fraud the 
government of his native island, with the aid oj^is brothers Pan- 
tagnotus and Syloson, and a small band of conspirators.' At first 
the three brothers shared the supreme power; ijpt presently Poly- 
krates put to death Pantagn6tus,\ banished Syloson, and made 
himself despot alone. In this station his ambition, his perfidy, and 
his good fortune were alike remarkable. He conquered several 
of the neighbouring islands, and even some towns on the main¬ 
land : he carried on successful war against Miletus, and signally 
defeated the Lesbian ships which came to assist Miletus; he got 
together a force of one hundred armed ships called pentekonters, 
and one thousand mercenary bowmei*—aspiring to nothing less 
than the dominion of Ionia, with the islands in the Mgenn. Alike 
terrible to friend and foe by his indiscriminate spirit of aggression, 
he acquired a naval power wliich seems at that time to have been 
the greatest in the Grecian world." He had been in intimate 
alliance with Amasis king of Egypt, who however ultimately broke 
with hiiu. Considering his behaviour towards allies, this rupture 
is not at all surprising; but Herodotus ascribes it to the alarm 
which Amasis conceived at the uninterrupted and superhuman 
good fortune of Polykrates—a degree of good ^rtune sure to 
draw down ultimately corresponding intensity of suffering from 
the hands of the envious gods. Indeed Herodotus—deeply pene¬ 
trated with this belief in an ever-present Nemesis, which allows 
no man to be very happy, or long happy, with impunity—throws 
it into the form of an epistolary warning from Amasis to Poly¬ 
krates, advising him to inflict upon himself some seasonable misi 
chief or suffering; in airder, if possible, to avert the ultimate 
judgement—to let blood in time, so that the plethora of happiness 
might not end in apoplexy." Pursuant to such counsel, Poly¬ 
krates threw into the sea a favourite ring of matchless price and 
beauty; but unfortunately, iu a few days, the ring re-appeared in 
the belly of a fine fish, which a fisherman had sent to him as a 

^ Herodot. iii. 120. roia^aitrt ita9at<Ti Tpointirr^at, rpintp 

3 Herodot. iii. 39; Thuevd. i. 13. ifitv &iroitf(p4y^ compare 

^ Herodot. iii. 40^2. . 7 . Hi pif vii. 203, aad i. 32. 

^Hrj r«nr6 ro^rov ol toi 
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present. Amasis, now forewarned that the final apoplexy was 
inevitable, broke off the alliance w^h Polykrates without delay. 
This well-Khown story, interesting as evidence of ancient belief, is 
not less to be noted as showing the power of that belief to beget 
fictitious details out of real characters, such as 1 have already 
touched upon in the history of %ilon and Croesus, and elsewhere. 

The facts mentioned by Herodotus rather ledfl us to believe 
PoiykraMi "'f® Polykratcs, who, with characteristic faithless- 

ness, broke off his friendship with Amasis;' finding it 
ot Jsjyt. suitable, to his policy to cultivate the alliance of Kam- 

byses, when that prjnce was preparing for Ins invasion 
of Egypt. In that invasion the Ionic subjects of Persia 
were called upon to serve, and t’olykrates deeming it a good 
opportunity to rid himself of some femian malcontents, sent to 
the Persian king to tender auxiliaries from himself. Kambyses 
eagerly caught at the prospect of aid from the first naval potentate 
in the .®gean; upon which forty Samian triremes were sent to the 
Nile, having on board the suspected persons, as well as conveying 
a secret request to the. Persian king that they might never be 
suffered to return. Either they never went to Egypt, however, 
or they found means to escape: very contradictory stories had 
reached Herodotus. But they certainly returned to Samos, 
attacked Polykrates at home, and were driven off by his superior 
force without making any impression. VV hereupon they repaired 
to Sparta to entreat assistance.® 

We may here notice the gradually increasing tendency in the 
M BM Grecian world to recognise Sparta as something like a 
heaj, protector, or referee, in cases either of foreign 
danger or internal dispute. The earliest authentic instance known 
to ns, of application to Sparta in this character, is that of Croesus 
against Cyrus; next, that of the Ionic Greeks against the latter: 
the instance of the Samians now before us, is the third. The im¬ 
portant events connected with, and consequent upon, the expulsion 
of the Pebistratidm from Athens, manifesting yet more formally 
the headship of Sparta, occur fifteen years after the present event; 
they have been already recounted in a previous chapter, and serve 
as a farther proof of progress in the same direction. To watch 
the growth of these new political habits is essential to a right 
understanding of Grecian history. 

On reaching Sparta, the Samian exiles, borne down with de¬ 
spondency and suffering, entered at large jnto the particulars of 

^ Hsrodot. iii* 44. ^ Herodot. iii. 44. 
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their case. Their long speaking annoyed instead of nwving the 
Spartans, who said, or are made to say—“We have 
foijgotten the first part of the sp^ch, an^thl.last part is piiessy 
unintelligible to us.” Upon which the Samians appeared uptJy'to**’ 
the next day simply with an empty wallet, saying— 

“ Our wallet has no meal in it.” “ Your wallet is superfluous ” 
(said the Spartans); i e. the words would have been suflicient 
without it* The aid which they implored was gAnted. 

We are told that both the Laccdmmonians aftd the Corinthians 
—who joined them in the expedition now contemplated—had 
separate grounds of quarrel with thp Samians,* which operated as 
a more powerful motive than the simple desire to aid the suffering 
exiles. But it rather seems that the subsequent Greeks generally 
construed the Lacedaemonian interference against Polykrates as 
an example of standing Spartan hatred against despots. Indeed 
the only facts which we know, to sustaiiy,this anti-despotic senti¬ 
ment for which the Lacedaemonians had credit, are, their pro¬ 
ceedings against Polykrates and Ilippias: there may have been 
other cases, but we cannot specify them with certainty! However 
this may be, a joint Lacedaemonian and Corinthian force 
accompanied the exiles ba?k to Samos, and assaildd 
Polykrates in the city: they did their best to capture it, mi»,butiiro 
for forty days, and were at one time on the point of sue- 
cceding, .but were finally obliged to retire without any succqps. 
“ The city would have been taken,” says Herodotus, “ if all the 
Lacedaemonians had acted like Archias and Lykopas”—who, 
pressing closely upon the retreating Samians, were shut within the 
town-gates, and perished. The historian had heard this exploit 
in personal conversation with Archias, grandson of the person 
above-mentioned, in the deme Pitana at Sparta—whose father had 
been named Samius, and who respected the Samians above any 
other Greeks, because they had bestowed upon the two brave 
warriors, slain within their town, an honourable and public funeral.* 
It is rarely that Herodotus thu* sparifies his informants; had he 
done so more frequently, the value as well as the interest of his 
history would have been materially increased. 

On the retirement of the Lacedaemonian force, the Samian exiles 
were left destitute; and looking out for some community Aiiadton 
to plunder, weak as well as rich, they pitched upon the aSSSi 
island of Siphnos. The Siphnians of that day were the 


* Hepodot. iii. 46 Tepi- ^ Ilerodot. iii. 47, 48, 53. 

(lpyaer$<u. ® Herodot. iii. 54-56. 
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(.wealthiest islanders in* the .iEgean, from the productiveness of 
their gold and silver mines,—the produce of ^hich was annually 
distributed among th^ cjtlzens, reserving a titho for the'Delphian 
temple.' Their treasure-chamber ^was among the most richly- 
furnished of which that holy place could boast, and they them- 
sejyes probably, in these times of early prosperity, were numbered 
praong the most brilliant of the Ionic visitors at the Delian festival. 
The Samians, laSding at Siphnos, demanded a contribution, under 
the name of a loan, of ten talents. Upon refusal, they pro¬ 
ceeded to ravage the island, inflicting upon the inhabitants a 
severe defeat, and ultimately extorting from them 100 talents. 
They next purchased from the inhabitants of Ilermione, in the 
I Argolic peninsula, the neighbouring island of Ilydrca, famous in 
•modern Greek warfare. Yet it appears that their plans must 
•have been subsequently changed, for instead of occupying it, they 
placed it under the catp of the Troezenians, and repaired them¬ 
selves to Krete, for the purpose of expelling the Zakynthian 
settlers at Kydonia. In th^s they sticcecdcd, and were induced to 
establish tlfcraselvcs in tliat place; but after they had remained 
there five years, the Kretans obtained naval aid from jEgina, 
whereby thb place was recovered, ana the Samian intruders finally 
sold into slavery." 

Such was the melancholy end of the enemies of Polykrates. 
Meanwhile that despot himself was more powerful and 
prosperous than ever. Samos under him was “ the first 
of all cities, Hellenic or barbaric.”" The great works admired by 
Herodotus in the island"—an aqueduct for the city, tunnelled 
through a mountain for the -length of seven furlongs—a mole to 
protect the harbour, two furlongs long and twenty fathoms deep— 
and the vast temple of Here—may prSbably have been enlarged 
and completed, if not begun, by him. Aristotle quotes the public 
works of Polykrates as instances of the profound policy of despots, 
to occupy as well as to impoverish their subjects." The earliest of 
all Gredan thalassokrats, Ww sea-kiiigs-;j-mastcr of the greatest 
naval force in the iEgcan, as well as of many among its islands— 
he displayed his love of letters by friendship to Anakreon, and his 
piety by consecrating to the Delian Apollo* the neighbouring 

‘ Her^ot. iii. 57. vfiffivrim ixdKurra * Aristot. Polit. v. 9, 4. irepl 
^irXo^eoi'. ^ifiov ^pya UoKvKpdrua' xdyra yip 

* Herodot. iii 58, 59. toiJtb Siyarai raMy^ 

^ Herodot. iii. 139. xoAlofV irotr/wv xtylay rwy ipxofi4yvy. 

xpdtTTjy 'EXXijviSwK jfol ^$dpwy, ® Thucyd^i, HjHIii. 104, 

* Herc^ot, iii. 60. 


rr^rlty i 
rulfkratM. 
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island of Rhenela. But while thus outshining all his contempo¬ 
raries, victorious over Sparta'and Corint^, |nd projecting farther 
aggrandisement, he was precipitated on a sudden into the abyss of 
ruinand thajt too, as if to (mmonstrate unequivocally the agency 
of the envious gods, not from the revenge of any of his numcraus 
victims, but from the gratuitous malice of a stranger whom he had 
never wronged and never even seen. The Persia satrap Oroetes, 
on the neighbouring mainland,.conceived an implacable hatred 
against him: no one could tell why—for he had no design of 
attacking the island; and the trifling yeasons conjecturally assigned, 
only prove that the 'Veal reason, whatever it might be, was un¬ 
known. Availing himself of thh fiotorious ambition and cupidity 
of Polykrates, Oroetes sent to Samos a messenger, pretending thafc' 
his life was menaced by Kambyses, and that he was anxious to 
make his escape with his abundant treasures. He proposed to 
Polykrates a share in this treasure, sufficient to make him master 
of all Greece, as far as that object coyld be achieved by money, 
])rovided the Samian prince would come over to convey* him away. 
Mjeandrius, secretary of Polykrates, was sent over to jjj,, 
Magnesia on the Maiandnr toluake inquiries. Ife there 
saw the satrap with eight large coffers full of gold—or 0 toi 6 ». 
rather apparently so, being in reality full of stones, with a layer of 
gold at the top *—tied up ready for departure. The cupidity of 
Polykrates was not proof against so rich a bait. He crossed over 
to Magnesia with a considerable suite, and thus (Mrae into the 
power of Oroetes, in spite of the warnings of his prophets and the 
agony of his terrified daughter, to whom his ap|)roaching fate had 
been revealed in a dream. The satrap slew him and crucified his 
body; releasing all the Samians who accompanied him, with an 
intimation that they ought to thank him for procuring them a free 
government—but retaining both the foreigners and the .slaves as 
prisoners.* The death of Oroetes himself, which ensued shortly 
afterwards, has already bpon desSribed; it is considered by Hero¬ 
dotus as a judgement for his flagitious deed in the case bf Poly¬ 
krates.* 

At the departure of the latter from Samos, in anticipation of a 
speedy return, Mmandrius had been left as his lieutenant at 
Samos; and the unexpected catastrophe of Polykrates filled him 
with surprise and consternation. Though possessed of the fort- 

‘ Herodot. iii. 120. . ^ Herodot. iU. 124, 12.'). 

* Compare the trick of Hannibal at * Herodot. iii. 12C. ’Opoirta IloAv- 
Gortyn in Rrete — Cornelius Nepos Kpdrtos rlfftts nfrriKBov. 

(Hannibal, c. 9), 

VOL, ifl. 
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resses, the soldiers, and the treasures, which had constituted the 
M uidrt of his powerful' master, he knew the risk of 

iieutenanuf trying to employ theih on his own account. Partly 
S&mos—he from this apprehension, prftly from the genuine political 
morality which prevailed with more or less force in 
mntS' every Grecian bosom,'he resolved to lay down his au- 
nS/kSf thority«and enfranchise the island. “ He wished (says 
ftSUiani historian in a remarkable phrase') to act like the 
justest of men; but he was not allowed to do so.” His 
first proceeding whs to erect in the suburbs an altar, in honour of 
Zeus Eleutherius, and to enclose a piece onground as precinct, 
which still existed in the time g£ Herodotus; he next convened an 
assembly of the Samians. “You know (said he) that the whole 
power of Polykrates is now in my hands, and that there is nothing 
to hinder me from continuing to rule over you. Nevertheless 
what I condemn in anotfier I will not do myself, and I have always 
disapproved of Polykrates, and others like him, for seeking to rule 
over men as good as themselves. Now that Polykrates has come 
to the end of his destiny, I at once lay down the command, and 
proclaim among you equal law; reserving to myself as privileges, 
first, six talents out of the treasures of Polykrates—next, the 
hereditary priesthood of Zeus Eleutherius for myself and my de¬ 
scendants for ever. To him I have just set apart a sacred precinct, 
as the God of that freedom which I now hand over to you.” 

This reasonable and generous proposition fully justifies the 
epithet of Herodotus. But very differently was it received by 
the ISamian bearers. One of the chief men among them, Tele- 
sarchus, exclaimed with the applause of the rest, “ Ym rule us, 
low-born and scoundrel as you are 1 you are not worthy to rule: 
don’t think of that, but give us some account of the money which 
you have been handling.” ‘ 

Such an unexpected reply caused a total revolution in the mind 
of Meeandrius. It left him no choice but to maintain dominion at 
all hazaids, which he resolved to do. Retiring into the acropolis 
under pretence qf preparing his money accounts for examination, 
he sent for Telesarchus and his chief political enemies, one by one 
—intimating that the accounts were open to inspection. As fast 
as they arrived they were put in chains, while Mmandrius remained 

• Herodot. iii. 142. 7 $ SiKoiord™ > Herodot. Hi. 142, ’AXX’ oif itm 
WpSv govXofH'kip 7f»4ir8oi, et ji y' imim ytymis t« »a»ii 

vtro. Compare bis remark on Kadmus, ko^ poAXop xrf- 

■who voluntarily resigned the despotism yoy Uaus rw ivtxtiptffas xpn^drtfv. 
at Kfia (irii. 164). « 
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in the acropolis, with his soldiers and his treasures, as the avowed 
successor of Polykratcs. After a short hour»of insane hpastfulness, 
the Samians found themselves a^n enslaved. “ It seemed (says 
Herodotus) that they were ndl willing to be free.”' 

We cannot but contrast their conduct on this occasion with that 
of the Athenians about twelve yhars afterwards, on the „ .. 

expulsion of Hippias, winch has been recountjd m a becomea 

^ ' 1 rr.1 . * .. 1 c • « p dcapat. Con. 

previous chapter. 1 he position ot the Samians was tar traBUKiween 
the more favourable of the two, for the quiet and sue- ni«ns«id 
cessful working of a free government; since they had 
the advantage of a^luntary as well as a sincere resignation from 
the actual despot. Yet the thirst for reactionary investigation 
prevented them even from taking a reasonable estimate of their 
own power of enforcing it. They passed at once from extreme 
subjection to overhearing and ruinous pshness. Whereas the 
Athenians, under circumstances far less promising, avoided the 
fatal mistake of sacrificing the prospects of the future to recollec¬ 
tions of the past; showed themselves both anxious trf acquire the 
rights, and willing to perform the obligations, of a free community; 
listened to wise counsels, mifintained unanimous actiofi, and over¬ 
came by heroic efforts forces very greatly superior. If we com¬ 
pare the reflections of Herodotus on the one case and on the other,® 
we shall be struck with the difference which those reflections imply 
between the Athenians and the Samians—a difference partly re¬ 
ferable, doubtless, to the pure Hellenism of the former, contrasted 
with the half-Asiatised Hellenism of the latter—but also traceable 
in a great degree to the preliminary lesions of the Solonian con¬ 
stitution, overlaid, but not extinguished, during the despotism of 
the Peisistratids which followed. 

The events which succeeded in Samos are little better than a 
series of crimes and calamities. The prisoners, whom Maiandrius 
had detained in the acropolis, were slain during his dangerous 
illness, by his brother Lvkaretus, under the idea that this would 
enable him more easily to seize the sceptre. But Maeandrius re¬ 
covered, and must have continued as despot for a year or two. It 
was however a weak despotism, contested more or less in the island, 
and very different from the iron hand of Polykrates. In this un¬ 
toward condition the Samians were surprised by the arrival of a 
new claimant for their sceptre and acropolis—and what was much 
more formidable, a Persian army to back him. 

‘ Herodot. iii. t43. oi yiif> &s ofKofrt, ifiov\4<tTo tlytu 

^ Herodot. ▼. 78. aad iii. 142, 143. 

V 2 
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Syloson, the brother of Polykrates, having taken part originally 
SjiMta, ip li's brother’s conspiracy and usurpation, had been at 
rSykrate, fi^st allowed to' share the fruits of it, but quickly found 
himself banished. In this exile he remained during the 
Siv»-iii« "'hole life of Polykrates, and until the accession of 
Watofy. Darius to the Persiait throne, which fallowed about a 
year after the death of Polykratra. lie happened to be at 
Memphis in Egypt during the time when Kambyses was there 
with his conquering army, and when Darius, then a Persian of 
little note, was serving among his guards. Syloson was walking 
in the agora of Memphis, wearing a scarlet dftak, to which Darius 
took a great fancy, and proposed to buy it. A divine inspiration 
prompted Syloson to reply,' “ I cannot for any price sell it; but I 
give it you for nothing, if it must be yours.” Darius thanked him 
and accepted the cloak ; and for some years the donor accused 
himself of a silly piece o^ good nature.* But as events came round, 
•Syloson at length heard with surprise that the unknown Pereian, 
whom he had presented with the cloak at Memphis, was installed 
as king in the palace at Susa, lie went thither, proclaimed him¬ 
self as a Greek, the benefactor of ihc new king, and was admitted 
to the regal presence. Darius had forgotten his person, but per¬ 
fectly remembered the adventure of the cloak, when it was brought 
to his mind—and showed himself forward to requite, on the scale 
becoming the Great King, former favours, though small, rendered 
to the simple soldier at Memphis. Gold and silver were tendered 
to Syloson in profusion, but he rejected them—requesting that the 
island of Samos mighf be conquered and handed over to him, 
without slaughter or enslavement of inhabitants. His request was 
complied with. Otanes, the originator of the conspiracy against 
Sraerdis, was sent down to the coast of Ionia with an army, carried 
Syloson over to Samos, and landed him unexpectedly on the 
island." 

Mojandrius was in no condition to resist the invasion, nor were 
Mirasdrius ‘he Samians generally disposed to sustain him. He 
SStethe accordingly concluded a convention with Otanes, whereby 
isiMid. he agreed to make way tor Syloson, to evacuate the 
island, and to admit the Persians at once into the city; retaining 
possession, however, for such time as might be necessary to embark 
bis property and treasures, of the acropolis, which had a separate 

’ Hevodot. iii. 139. 'O 8^ 2wAo«rwi', j ^ Herodot. iii, 140. ol 

(ipim Tbi* ^o^tiov ini^vfiiovra tovto diroAwX^vat 8i’ einjdiriv. 

rrfs ^ Herodot, iii, 141-144. 

A<7'«i. *’ 
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landing-place, and even a subterranean passage and secret portal 
fur embarkation—probably one of the ptecautionary provisions of 
Polykrates. Otanes willingly granted these conditions, and him¬ 
self with his principal officers entered the town, the army being 
quartered around; while Syloson seemed on the point of ascending 
the seat of his deceased brother without violence or bloodshed. 
But the Samians were destined to a fate more calamitous. Mman- 
drius had a brother named Charilaus, violent in his temper and 
half a madman, whom he was obliged to kecj) in continoinent. 
This man, looking out of his chamber-window, saw the Persian 
officefs seated peaceably throughout the town and even under the 
gates of the acropolis, unguarded, and relying upon the conven¬ 
tion : it seems that these were the chief officers whose rank gave 
them the privilege of being carried about on their seats.' The 
sight inflamed both his wrath and his insane ambition. lie cla¬ 
moured fl#' liberty and admission to his brother, whom he reviled 
as a coward no less than a tyrant. •“Here are you, worthless 
man, keeping me, your own brother, in a dungeon, though I have 
done no wrong worthy of bonds; while you do not ilpre to fake 
your revenge on the Peisians, who are c.isting you out as a house¬ 
less exile, and whom it would be so easy to put down. If you aro 
afraid of them, give me your guards; I will make the Persians 
repent of their coming here, and I will send you siifely out of the 
island forthwith.” * 

Maeandrius, on the point of quitting Samos for ever, had little 
personal motive to care what became of the population. M«ny cw- 
Ile had probably never forgiven them for disappointing i.uiu- 
his honourable intentions after the death of Polykrates, iR'miani, 
nor was he displeased to hand over to Syloson an odious and 
blood-stained sceptre, which he foresaw would be the only conse¬ 
quence of his brother’s mad project. He therefore sailed away 
with his treasures, leaving the acropolis to his brother Charilaus; 
who immediately armed »['' guards, sallied forth from his fortress, 
and attacked the unsuspecting Persians. Many of the great 
ofiicers were slain without resistance before the army could be got 

^ Herodot. iii. 140. rm Tltpciwv ^ 4K$iKkQV7i.sr^ <ri Koi &v<3tKov-Koifvvrdtf 
To^t hippo<pop(vnhi)V5 K6yov irXef- | oh rokn^s TtVatrdai, ovru 5^ t< Uvrut 
(TTOtf i tinttrias x**?"^^*'®** 

2 Herodot. iii. 145. juip, 3> nd- ' The highly dramatic mtinncr of He- 
KiiTTf dvtSfivv, idvra trewOrow rodotus cannot he melted down into 

Kol dSiK^tropra ^f9fiov, S-ifiras smooth historical recital. 

yopy^ffijs dpiuv 81 roiit Tl^pffas 
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together; but at length Otanes collected his troops and drove the 
assailants hack into the _ acropolis. 'While he immediately began 
the siege of that fortress, he also resolved, as Mieandrius had fore¬ 
seen, to take a signal revenge for the treacherous slaughter of so 
mapy of his friends and companions. Ilis army, no less incensed 
than himself, were directed to fall upon the &mian people and 
massacre them wtihout discrimination—man and boy, on ground 
sacred as well as profane. The bloody order was too faithfully 
executed, and Samos was h.anded over to Syloson, stripped of its 
male inhabitants.' Of Charjlaus and the acropolis we hear no 
farther: perhaps he and his guards may have escaped by sea. 
Lykarctus," the other brother of Ma;.andrius, must have remained 
cither in the service of Syloson or in that of the Persians; for we 
find him some years afterwards entrusted by the latter with an 
important comimand. , • 

Syloson was thus finally installed as despot of an Waiil peopled 
Syloson chiefly, if not w;holly, with women and children: we 
Ssifioa. may however presume, that the deed of blood has been 
described by the historian as more sweeping than it really was. It 
seems nevertheless to have set heavil^ on the conscience of Otanes, 
who was induced some time afterwards, by a dream and by a 
painful disease, to take measures for repcopling the island.’ From 
whence the new population came, we are not told; but wholesale 
translations of inhabitants from one place to another were familiar 
to the mind of a Persian king or satrap. 

Maiandrius, following the example of the previous Samian exiles 
Apj»ii™ii"n under Polykrates, went to Sparta and sought aid for the 
drhisio purpose of re-establishing himself at Samos. But the 
niii -retused. I.acedaimoniaiis h.ad no disposition to repeat an attempt 
which had before turned out so unsuccessfully, nor could he seduce 
king Kleomenes by the display of his treasures and finely-wrought 
gold plate. The king however, not without fear that such seduc¬ 
tions might win over some of the S})ar,ta'' leading men, prevailed 
with the ephom to send Mmandrius away.' 

Syloson seems to have remained undisturbed at Samos, as a 
tributary of Persia, like the Ionic cities on the continent; some 
years afterwards we find his son TFakes reigning in the island.’ 
Strabo states that it was the harsh rule of Syloson which caused 

* Horodot. iii. 149. tpijiAOV hvirav ^ Herodot iii. 149. 
i,vipS>v. * HeroiJot. iii.'148. 

2 llerodot. v. 27. ^ Herodot. vi. 13. 
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the depopulation of the island. But the cause just recounted out 
of Heroijtus is both very different, and sufficiently pjausible in 
itself; and as Strabo seems id the main to have derived his 
account from Herodotus, we may suppose that on this point lie 
has incorrectly remembered his authority.* , 

* Strabo, xiv. pf 638. He gives a cvpvxwpi'rj, 

proverbial phrase about the depopula- which is perfect^ consistent with ilio 
lion of tho island— narrative of Heiwotus. 
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CHAPTEJJ XXXIV. 

DEMOI&DES.—DARIUS INVADES SCYTHIA. 

Darius had no«^ acquired full authority throughout the Persian 
empire, having put down the^ refractory satrap Oroetes, as well as 
the revolted Medes and Babylonians. He had moreover com¬ 
pleted the conquest of Ionia, by the important addition of Samos; 
Conquering aiid his dominion thus comprised all Asia Minor with its 
utTanu”"' neighbouring islands. But this was not sufficient for 
the ambition of a Persian king, next but one in succession to the 
great Cyrus. The conquering impulse was yet unabated among 
the Persians, who thought it incumhent upon their king, and whose 
king thought it incumbent upon himself, to extend the limits of 
the empire. Though not of the Ihicage of Cyrus, Darius had 
taken pains to connect himself with it by marriage: he had 
married Atossa and Artystone, daughters of Cyrus—and Parmys, 
daughter of Srnerdjs the younger son of Cyrus. Atossa had been 
first the wife of her brother Kambyses; next, of flie Magian 
Bmerdis his successor; and thirdly of Darius, to whom she bore 
four children.' Of those children the eldest was Xerxes, respecting 
whom more will be said hereafter. 

Atossa, mother of the only Persian king who ever set foot in 
Greece—the Sult.aua Validi of Persia during the reign of Xerxes— 
influmco was a ocrsoii of commandinK inlfuence in the reio'n of 
AiMw. her last husband,* as well as in that of her son, and filled 
no inconsiderable space even in Grecian imagination, as we may 
see both by Afschylus and Herodotus. Ifad her influence pre¬ 
vailed, the first conquering appetites of Darius would have been 
directed not against the steppes of Scythia, but against Attica 
and Peloponnesus; at least so Herodotus assures us. The grand 
object of that historian is to set forth the contentions of Hellas 
with the barbarians or non-Hellenic world. Accordingly with an 
art truly epical, which manifests itself everywhere to the careful 

* Herodot. iii. 88, vii. 2. I aavaga SuHina I^arysatU over her son 

Herodot. vii. 7ip''ATotr(ra Avtaxerxea Mudmou (Plutarch, Arta- 
rh itw Kpiros. Compare the descrip- xerx^, c. 16, 19, 23). 
tiou giveu of the ascendency of the | 
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reader of his nine books, he preludes to the real dangers which 
were averted at Marathon and Plat^a by recounting <the first con¬ 
ception of an invasion of Greece'by the Persians—how it originated 
and how it was abandoned. For this purpose—according to his 
historical style, wherein general facts are set forth as subordinate 
and explanatory accompaniments to the adventures of particular 
persons—he gives us the interesting, but roma«tic history, of the 
Krotoniate surgeon Demokedes. * 

Demokedes, son of a citizen of Kroton named Kalliphon, had 
turned his attention in early youth to the ^udy and nfmokwfa 
practice of medicine and surgery (for that age, we can 
make no diflPercnce between tlw two) and had made con- KiTiures 
sidcrable progress in it. llis youth coincides nearly 
with the arrival of I'ytluigoras at Kroton (550-520); a «ia'»toSaM. 
time when the science of the surgeon as well as the art of the 
gymnastic trainer were prosecuted in that city more actively than 
in any part of Greece. Kalliphon, the father of Demokedes, was 
a man of such severe temper, that the son ran away from him and 
resolved to maintain himself by his talents elsewhere. Retiring to 
kEgina, he there began to’practise in his profession. So rapid 
was his success even in the first year—though very imjwrfectly 
equipped with instruments and apparatus'—that the citizens of the 


* Hero<l6#iii. 131. MKtvrit rtf' 

Kol twf 8<ra irepl tV TfXFTI*' 

iffTiv 4pyii\-f\ia —the (lesoriptioii refers 
to sui'gical rather than to medical prac¬ 
tice. 

That curious assemblaj^e of the cases 
of particular patients with remarks, 
known in the vporks of Hippokrates 
under the title *Eirt5i^<ot (Notea of 
visits to different cities^ is very illus¬ 
trative of what Herodotus here men¬ 
tions about D@mokedc.s. Consult also 
the valuable Prolegomena of M. Littrc, 
in h B edition of Hippokratds, as to the 
character, means of actioft.aml itinerant 
habits of the Grecian* iarpot; see par¬ 
ticularly the preface to vol. v. p. 12, 
where he euumei’ates the various places 
visited* and noted by Hippokint^s. The 
greater number of the Hippokratic ob¬ 
servations refer to various parts of 
Thraoe, Macedonia, and Thessaly; but 
there are some also which refer to 
patients in the islands of Syros and 
Delos, at Athens, Salamls, Klis, Corinth, 
and (Eniadse in Akaruaul^, On volt 
par Ik combien etdlt juste le nom de 
Perioduutos ou voyageurs donn^ k ces 
anciens mcdecins.” 


Again, M. Littre', in tiio same pre¬ 
face, p. 2r>, illustrates the proeeeilings 
and residence of the ancient larp6s— 
'“On se tromporoit si on se representoit 
la demeure d’un rnedecin d'ulors commo 
cello d’un mdilecin d’aujourd’hui. La 
maison du mddociii do I’antiquit^, du 
irioins au temps d’Hippocrato et aux 
epoques yoisines, renfermoit un local 
destine k la pratique d’un grand iiombro 
il’operations, contenant les machines 
et los instrumens ne'cessaires, et de plus 
etaut aussi une boutique de pharmacie. 
Ce local so nommait «aTpe»oi'.” See 
Plato, Legg. i. p. 64f;, iv. p. 720. Ti- 
rasous accused Aristotle of having begun 
as a surgeon, practising to great profit 
in a surgery or larpuov, and having 
quitted this occupation late in life to 
devote himself to the study of science 
— <ro»pi<rr^y koI nifftirhy virdp’ 

XOVTO, Kol ri iroKvriurfrov iarpthv 4p- 
rl(i)s hT 0 K(KK(iK 6 Ta (Polyb. xii. 9). 

See also the Remarquos Retrospec¬ 
tives attached by M. Littre to volume 
' iv. of the same work (p. 654-658), 

' where he dwells upon the intimate 
union of surgical and medical practice 
it ♦ u'tiquity. At the same time, it 
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island made a contract with him to rem^ there for one year, at a 
salary of one talent (about 383?. sterling, an jE^nsan talent). 
The year afterwards he whs invited to come to Athens, then under 
the Peisistratids, at a salary of 100 min® or 1§ talent; and in 
the following year, Polykrates of Samos tempted him by the offer 
of t^o talents. With that despot he remained, aijd accompanied 
him in his last ijalamitous visit to the satrap Oroetes: on the 
murder of Polykrates, being seized among the slaves and foreign 
attendants, he was left to languish with the rest in imprisonment 
and neglect. Whbn again, soon after, Oroetes himself was slain, 
Demokedes was numbered amdng his slaves and chattels, and sent 
up to Susa. » 

He had not been long at that capital, when Darius, leaping 
from his horse in the chas^ sprained his foot badly, and was 
carried home in violent ^ain. The Egyptian surgeons, supposed 
to be the first men in their profession,' whom he habitually 
employed, did him no good, but only aggravated his torture. For 
seven days and nights he had no sleep, and he as well as those 
around him began to despair. At length, some one who had been 
at Sardis accidentally recollected tiiilt he had heard of a Greek 
surgeon among the slaves of Oroetes. Search was immediately 
made, and the miserable slave was brought, in chains as well as in 
ra^* into the presence of the royal sufferer. Being asked whether 
he understood surgery, he affected ignorance; but iJirius, sus¬ 
pecting this to be a mere artifice, ordered out the scourge and the 
pricking instrument to overcome it. Demokedes now saw that 
there was no resource, admitted that he had acquired some little 
skill, and was called upon to do his utmost in the case before him. 
H« cure! He was fortunate enough to succeed perfectly, in alle- 
relfi'Jd.Mni viating the pain, in procuring sle^ for the exhausted 
mimiiiMnUr. patient, and ultimately in restoring the foot to a sound 

must be remarked that a passage in the performing all^sorts of operations, even 
remarkable medical oath, pubUahed in such as i^uire violent and mechanical 
the collection of Uippokratic treatises, dealing. But the words of the oath are 
recognises in the plamest manner the so explicit, that it seems more reason- 
distinction between the physician and able to assign to the oath itself a later 
the curator—the former binds himself date than the treatises, when the habits 
by this oath not to perform the opera- of practitioners may have changed, 
tion even of lithotomy, but to leave ^ About the Persian habit of sending 
it to the owrators or workmen:” Oi» re- to Ejjypt for surgeons, compare Hero- 
Si o£Si XiBtwvraSt Si dot. iii. 1. 

ipydrpfftv arS^cri irpijlios r^erSe ((Euvree ’ Herodot. iii. 129. rbr Si &s 
d’Hippocrate, vol. iv.p. 030, ed, Littn^}. iv roifft 'Opolrev ^u'SpenreiSoKrt Skov 
L ittrd(p. 617) contests ^is explana- vapfiyoy h picovy irfSar 

tion, I'emarxing that the various Hippo- t« iAKOvra aal pinuny ior9np4roy, 
kratio treatises represent the lorpis* as 
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state. Darius, who had abandoned all hopes of such a cure, knew 
no bounds to his gratitude. . As a first revtard, he presented him 
with two sets of chains in solid gold—a commemoration of the 
state in which Demokedes had first come before him. He next 
sent him into the harem to visit his wives. The conducting 
eunuchs introduced him as the man who had restored the kii% to 
life, upon which the grateful sultanas each gav* to him a saucer 
full of golden coins called staters;' in all so*numerous, that the 
slave Skiton who followed him was enriched by merely picking up 
the pieces which dropped on the floor.* This wSs not all Darius 
gave him a splendid house and furniture, made him the companion 
of his table, and showed him every description of favour. He was 
about to crucify the Egyptian smgeons who had Sien so unsuc¬ 
cessful in their attempts to cure h^. But Demokedes had the 
happiness of preserving their lives, as well as of rescuing an unfor¬ 
tunate companion of his imprisonment—an Eleian prophet, who ^ 
had followed the fortunes of Polykrates. 

But there was one favour which Darius would on* no account 
grant; yet upon this one Demokedes had set his heart—the liberty 
of returning to Greece. At length accident, combined with his 
own surgical skill, enabled him to escape from the splendour of 
his second detention, as it had before extricated him from the 
misery of the first. A tumour formed upon the breast lUptMares 
of Atossa: at first she said nothing to any one, but it 
became too bad for concealment, and she was forced to SeinituenMi 
consult Demokedes. lie promised to cure her, but 
required from her a solemn oath that she would after- 
wards do for him anything which he should ask—pledging himself 
at the same time to ask nothing indecent* The cure was suc¬ 
cessful, and AtossrPwas required to repay it by procuring his 
liberty. Knowing that the favour would be refused, even to her, 
if directly solicited, he taught her a stratagem for obtaining under 
false pretences the consent of Darius. She took an early oppor¬ 
tunity (Herodotus tells us,* in bed) of reminding Darius that the 
Persians expected from him some positive addition to the power 

* Herodot. iii. 130. The golden stater ^ rw iffa ^^povra. 

was equal to about 1/. U, 3d. English Another Greek physician at the court 
money (Hussey, Ancient Weights, vii, of Susa, about seventy years afterwards 
3. p. 103). —Apollonidds of Kds—in attendance on 

The ladies in a Persian harem appear a Persian princess, did not impose upon 
to have been less unapproachable and himself the same restraint: his intrigue 
invisible than those in m<^ern Turkey; was divulged, and he was put to death 
in spite of the obsefration of Plutarch, miserably (Ktdsias, Persica, o. 42). 
ArtaxerxSs, c. 27. ^ Herodot. iii. 134. 

^ Herodot. iii. 133. 3e^(r<(r$a« oii- ' 
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and splendour of the empire; and when Darius, in answer, 
acquainted her that he contemplated;, a speedy expedition against 
the Scythians, she entreated him* to postpone it and to turn his 
forces first against Greece—“ I have heard (she said) about the 
maidens of Sparta, Athens, Argos and Corinth, and I want to 
hav6 some of them as slaves to "serve me—(we may conceive the 
smile of triumph with which the sons of those who had conquered 
at Plat«a and Salalnis would hear this part of the history read by 
Herodotus)—you have near you the best person possible to give 
information about^^Greece-*-that Greek who cured your foot.” 
Darius was induced by this ‘request to send some confidential 
Persians into ^Greece to procure information, along with Demo- 
kedes. Selecting fifteen of them, he ordered them to survey the 
coasts and cities of Greece,^nder guidance of Demokedes, but 
with peremptory orders upon no account to let him escape or to 
return without him. He next sent for Demokedes himself, ex¬ 
plained to him what he wanted, and enjoined him imperatively to 
return as soon as the business had been completed. He farther 
desired him to carry away all the ample donations which he had 
already received, as presents to his father and brothers, promising 
that on his return fresh donations of equal value should make up 
the loss. Lastly, he directed that a store-ship, “filled with all 
manner of good things,” should accompany the voyage. Demo¬ 
kedes undertook the mission with every appearance of sincerity. 
The better to play his part, he declined to take away what he 
already possessed at Susa—saying, that he should like to find his 
property and furniture again on coming back, and that the store- 
ship alone, with its contents, would be sutficient both for the voyage 
and for all necessary presents. ^ 

Accordingly he and the fifteen Persian mvoys went down to 
Atoisusog- Sidon in Plienicia, where two armed i triremes were 
Darius ou equipped, with a large store-ship in company. The 
Sg£t'““ voyage of survey into Greece wg^-commenced. They 
nSokMes visited and examined all the principal places in Greece— 
San“h probably beginning with the Asiatic and insular Greeks, 
SmuCo- crossing to Eubcea, circumnavigating Attica and Pclo- 
uonfctbim. ponnesus, then passing to Korkyra and Italy. They 
surveyed the coasts and cities, taking memoranda* of everything 
worthy of note which they saw. Such a Periplfts, if it had been 
preserved, would have been inestimable, as an account of the actual 

^ Herodot. iii. rpofftexovrts aiir^s t4 xapadaXdtrffM iBTjffwTu jcal 
Birtypii^oyTO. * 
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State of the Grecian world about 518 b.c. As soon as they arrived 
at Tarentum, Detnokedes—now within a short distance^ of his own 
home, Kroton—found an opportunity of executing what he had 
n^ditated from the beginning. At lii» request, Aristophilides the 
king of Tarentum seized the fifteen Persians and detained them as 
spies, at the sapie time taking tlte rudders from off their ships— 
while Demokedes himself made his escape to Kneton. As soon as 
he had arrived there, Aristophilides released the Persians; who, 
pursuing their voyage, wont on to Kroton, found Demokedes in 
tile market-place, and laid hands upon him.* But his fellow- 
citizens rescued him, not without opposition from some who were 
afraid of provoking the' Great King—and in spite of remon¬ 
strances, energetic and menacing, from the Persians themselves. 
Indeed the Krotoniates not only protected the restored exile, hut 
even robbed the Persians of their store-ship. The latter, disabled 
from proceeding farther as well by this loss as by the secession of 
Demokedes, commenced their voyage homeward, but unfortunately 
suffered shipwreck near the lapygian cape, and becartie slaves in 
that neighbourhood. A Tarentiue exile, named Gillus, ransomed 
them and carried them up to Susa—a service for Wliich Darius 
promised him any recompense that he chose. Restoration to his 
native city was all that Gillus asked; and that too, not by force, 
but by the mediation of the Asiatic Greeks of Knidus, who were 
on terms of intimate alliance with the Tarentines. This generous 
citizen—an honourable contrast to Demokedes, who had not 
scrupled to impel the stream of Pci-sian conquest against his 
country, in order to procure his own release—was unfortunately 
disappointed of his anticipated recompense. For though the 
Knidians, at the injunction of Darias, employed all their influence 
at Tarentum to procure a revocation of the sentence of exile, they 
were unable to succeed, and force was out of the ques- voyagoot 
tion.' The last words addressed by Demokedes at part- 
ing to his Persian conjoanions, cjihortcd them to acquaint Seihe 
Darius that he (Demokedes) was about to many the 
daughter of the Krotoniate Milo—one of the first men 
in Kroton as well as the greatest wrestler of his time. 

The reputation of Milo was very great with Darius—probably from 
the talk of Demokedes himself: moreover gigantic muscular force 
could be appreciated by men who had no relish either for Homer 
or Solon. And thus did this clever and vain-glorious Greek, 
sending back his fifteen Persian companions to disgrace and per- 
‘ Herodot. iii. 138. 
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haps to death, deposit in their parting ears a braggart message cal 
culated to, create for himself a factitious name at Susa. He paid a 
large sum to Milo as the'price of his daughter, for this very purpose.' 

Thus finishes the history of Demoltedes, and of the “ first ?%•- 
ConMiTOncM (lo ll'® phrase of Herodotus) who ever came 
Sve'bSn''* into'Greece.”* It is. a history well- 

deserving of attention, even looking only to the liveliness 
ftarfon had of the incidents, introducing us as they do into the full 

then under* ,.1 . i 1 • • 1 ' 1 • t t 

oxMiuon *®®''®'''®''l ®' Ihe ancient world—incidents which I see no 
gjMiMt reason tor doubting, with a reasonahlo allowance for the 
dramatic amplification of the historian. Even at that 
early date, Greek medical intelligence stands out in a surpassing 
manner, and Demokedes is the first of those many able Greek sur¬ 
geons who were seized, carried up to Susa,’ and there detained for 
the Great King, his couyt, and harem. 

But his history suggests in another point of view far more serious 
reflections. Like the Milesian Histiaius (of whom I shall speak 
hereafter), he cared not what amount of risk he brought upon his 
country in order to procure his own escape from a splendid deten¬ 
tion at Su^ Now the influence w hich he originated was on the 
point of precipitating upon Greece the whole force of the Persian 
empire, at a time when Greece was in no condition to resist it. 
Had the first aggressive expedition of Darius, with his own per¬ 
sonal command and fresh appetite for conquest, been directed 
against Greece instead of against Scythia (between 516-514 b.c.), 
Grecian independence would have perished almost infallibly. For 
Athens was theif still governed by the Peisistiatids. What she 
was under them, we have had occasion to notice in a former 
chapter. She had then no courage for enejgctic self-defence, and 
probably Hippias himself, far from oftcring resistance, would have 
found it advantageous to accept Persian dominion as a means of 
strengthening his own rule, like the Ionian despots. Moreover 
Grecian habit of co-operation was thcn^ly just commencing. 
But fortunately the Persian invader did not touch the shore of 

* Herodot. iii. 137. itari Sit tovtS men thus carried off, surgeons and phy- 

fiot trwfvirai SoK«*t rby ydfiov rovroif te- sicians would be selected as the first 
\^<ras xp^ixara fityaXa ^va find most essential. 

vphs Lap€lov /cal iy ti? ApollCnid^s of K6a (whoso calamitous 

end has been alluded to in aprevtous 

^ Herodot. iii. 138. ^ note) was wsident as surgeon or physi- 

* Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 2, 33. cian with Artiaerxfis Longimanus (Rte* 

‘'AXAovr w 6 <rovs oUt (says SokraWSe) sias, Persica, c. 30), and Polykiitus of 
Sid <r 0 p.ay dyapwdtrrovs irphs Mendo, as' tvell os Ktllsias himself, witji 

YC 7 ovft^, Kol ^KCi 8ovAe^((»t; Artaxerxos Mnfimon (Plutarch, Arta* 

We shall run little risk in conjfctur- xerxos, c. 31). 
ing that among the intelligent and able 
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Greece until more than twenty years afterwards, in 490 ac.; and 
daring that precious intervalf the Athenian character Ijad under¬ 
gone the memorable revolution Vhich has been before described. 
Their energy and their organization had been alike improved, and 
their force of resistance had become decupled ; besides whieh, 
their conduct l^ad so provoked the Persian that resistance was 
then a matter of necessity with them, and submission on tolerable 
terms an impossibility. When we come to Ihe grand'Persian 
invasion of Greece, we shall see that Athens was the life and soul 
of all the opposition offered. We shall see farther, that with all 
the efforts of Athens, the suceess of the defence was more than 
once doubtful; and would have*been converted into a very different 
result, if Xerxes had listened to the best of his own counsellors. 
But had Darius—at the head of the very same force which he con¬ 
ducted into Scythia, or even an inferior force—landed at Marathon 
in 514 B.C., instead of sending Datis in 490 B.C., ho would have 
found no men like the victors of Marathon to meet him. As 
far as we can appreciate the probabilities, he would have met 
with little resistance except from the Spartans singly, who would 
have maintained their own Wry defensible territory'against all 
his efforts, like the Mysians and Pisidians in Asia Minor, or 
like the Mainots of Liiconia in later d,iys; but Ilcllas generally 
would have become a Persian satrapy. Fortunately, Darius, while 
bent on invading some country, had sot his mind on the attack of 
Scythia, alike perilous and unprofitable. Ills personal ardour was 
wasted on those unconquerable regions, where he narrowly esca[)ed 
the disastrous fate of Cyrus—nor did he ever pay a second visit to 
the coasts of the /Egean. Yet the amorous influences of Atossa, 
set at work by Demokedcs, might well have been sufficiently 
poB'crful to induce Darius to assail Greece infitead of Scythia—a 
choice in favour of which all other recommendations concurred; 
and the history of free Greece would then probably have stopped 
at this point, without unrolling any of the glories which followed. 
So incalculably great has been the influence of Grecian develop¬ 
ment, during the two centuries between 500-300 b.c., on the des¬ 
tinies of mankind, that we cannot pass without notice a contingency 
which threatened to arrest that development in the bud. Indeed 
it may be remarked that the history of any nation, considered as 
a sequence of causes and effects affording applicable knowledge, 
requires us to study not merely real events, but also imminent con¬ 
tingencies—events which were on the point of occurring, but yet 
did not occur. When we read thes wailings of Atossa in the 
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Pereae of ./Eschylus, for the humiliation which her son Xerxes had 
just undergone in hia flight from Greece,' we do not easily per¬ 
suade ourselves to reverse the plbture, and to conceive the same 
Atossa twenty years earlier, numbering as her slaves at Susa the 
noblest Ilerakleid and Alkmmonid maidens from Greece. Yet the 
picture would really have been thus reversed—the wish of Atossa 
would have been folfillcd and the wailings would have been heard 
from enslaved Greek maidens in Persia—if the mind of Darius 
had not happened to be pro-occupied with a project not less insane 
even than those bf Kambyses ag.ainst Ethiopia and the Libyan 
desert. Such at least is the moral of the story of DemokMes. 

That insane expedition across liie Danube into Scythia comes 
About svt- "0"' to I'B recounted. It was undertaken by Darius for the 
615D.C. purpose of avenging the inroad and devastation of the 
Scythians in Media and Upper Asia, about a century before. 
The lust of conquest imparted unusual force to this sentiment of 
iiartOT wounded dignity, which in the case of the Scythians 
Sn'iT hardly be connected with any expectation of 

aytua. plunder or profit. In spite of the dissuading admonition 
of his brother Artabanus,* Darius surumoned the whole force of his 
empire, army and navy, to the Thracian Bospliorus—a force not 
less than 700,000 horee and foot, and COO ships, according to 
Herodotus. On these prodigious numbers we can lay no stress. 
But it appears that the names of all the various nations composing 


^ .^schyl. Perg. 435-^47), ko. 

* Herodot. iv. 1, 83. There is no¬ 
thing to mark the precise year of tiie 
Scythian expedition; but ae the accew- 
sion of Darius is fixed to 521 ii.c., and 
as the expedition is connected with the 
early part of his reign, we may conceive 
him to have enterwl upon it as soon as 
his hands were free; that is, as sotin as 
he had put down the revolted satraps 
and provinces, OrcctSs, the Medes, Rv 
bylonians, &c. Five years seeins a rea¬ 
sonable time to allow for these necessi¬ 
ties of tho empire, which would bring 
the Serbian expedition to 51()-515 n.c. 
There is reason for supposing it to have 
been before 514 n.c., for in that year 
Hipparchus was slain at Athens, and 
Hippiofl the surviving brother, looking 
out for securities and alliances abroad, 
gave his daughter in marriage to J5an- 
tidfis son of Hippoklus despot of Lam- 
psdius, ** perceiving that Hippoklus 
and his son had great influence with 
Darius" (Thucyd. vi. 59). Now Hip¬ 
poklus could not well have acquired 


this influence before the Scythian ex¬ 
pedition; for Darius camo down then 
for tbo first time to the western sea: 
Hippoklus served upon that expedition 
(Herodot. iv. 138), and it was probably 
then that his favour was acquired, and 
farther confirmed during the time that 
Darius stayed at Sardis after his return 
from Scylihia. 

Pi-ofesaor Schults (Beitmge zu ge- 
naueren Zoit-bestimmungen der Hellen. 
Geschicht. y/m der 63" bis zur 72'* 
Olympiade,' p. 168, in the Kieler Phi- 
lolog. Studieu) places the expedition in 
513 ij.c.; but I think a year or two 
earlier is more probable. Larcher, 
Wesseling, and Biihr (ad Herodot. iv. 
145) place it in 508 n.c., which is later 
than the truth; indeed Larcher himself 
places the reduction of Lemnos and 
ImbroB by OlanSs in 511 b.c., though 
that event decidedly came after the 
Scythian ^pedition (Herodot. v. 27; 
lAU’cher, Table Chronologi<iue, Trad. 
d’Herodot. t. vii. p. 63-3-635). 
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the host were inscribed on two pillars, erected by order of Darius 
on the European side of the^ Bosphorus, and afterwards seen by 
Herodotus himself in the city of Byzantium—the inscriptions were 
bilingual, in Assyrian characters as well as Greek. The Samian 
architect Mandrokles had been directed to throw a bridge of boats 
across the Bosphorus, about half-v^y between Byzantium andHhe 
mouth of the Edxine. So peremptory were the Persian kings that 
their orders for military service should be punctually obeyed, and 
so impatient were they of the idea of exemptions, that when a 
Persian father named (Eobazus entreated that on»of his tliree sons, 
alt included in the conscription, might be left at home, Darius 
replied that all three of them sjiould be left at home—an answer 
which the unsuspecting father heard with delight. They were 
indeed all left at home—for they were all put to death.’ A pro¬ 
ceeding similar to this is ascribed .afterwards to Xerxeswhether 
true or not as matters of fact, they illustrate the wrathful displea¬ 
sure with which the Persian kings were known to receive such 
petitions for exemption. • , 

The naval force of Darius seems to h.ave consisted entirely of 
subject Greeks, Asiatic and i jsular ; for the Phcnicii\ji hi* oav*i 
fleet w.is not brought into the /Egeaii until the siibse- of AUatIo 
quent Ionic revolt. At this time all or most of the 
Asiatic Greek cities were under despots, who leaned on the Persian 
government for support, and who appeared with thoir respective 
contingents to take part in the Scythian expedition.’ Of Ionic 
Greeks were seen — Strattis, despot of Chios; Aiiakes son of 
Syloson, despot of Samos; Laodamas, of Phokaia; and Uistiaeus, 
of Miletus. From the Aeolic towns, Aristagoras of Kyme; from 
the Hellespontine Greeks, Daphnis of Abydus, Hippoklus of I*am- 
psakus, Ilerophantus of Parium, Metrodorus of Prokonnesus, Ari¬ 
stagoras of Kyzikus, and Miltiades of the Thracian Chersonese—all 
these are mentioned, and there were probably more. Hniiircci* 

^ ^ tilt; Grot'ks 

This large fleet, assembled at the Bosphorus, was sent tuthrow* 
forward into the Euxine to the mouth of the Danube— hh! oanuiK, 
with orders to. sail up the river two days’journey, above thc'not ’ 
the point where its channel begins to divide, and to throw a bridge 
of boats over it. Darius, having liberally recompensed the archi¬ 
tect Mandrokles, crossed the bridge over the Bosphorus, and began 
his march through Thrace, receiving the submission of various 
Thracian tribes in his way, and subduing others—especially the 
Get® north of Mount Kfeemus, who were compelled to increase still 

* Herodot. iv. 84. * Herodot. vii. 39. * Herodot, iv. 97, 137, 138, 

VOL. III. * Q 
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farther the numbers of his vast army.' On arriving at the Danube, 
he found the bridge finished and prepared for his passage by the 
lonians. «We may remark, her^ as” on so many other occasions, 
that all operations requiring intelligence are performed for the 
Persians either by Greeks or by Phenicians—more usually by the 
former. He crossed this greatest of all earthly rivers"—for so the 
Danube was imagined to be in the fifth century B.fc.—and directed 
his march into Scythia. 

As far as the point now attained, our narrative runs smoothly 
and intelligiblywe know that Darius marched his army into 
Scythia, and that he came back with ignominy and severe loss. 
But as to all which happened between his crossing and recrossing 
the Danube, we find nothing approaching to authentic statement, 
nor even what we can set forth as the probable basis of truth on 
which exaggerating fancy has been at work—all is inexplicable 
mystery. Ktosias indeed says that Darius marched for fifteen 
days into the Scythian territory—that he then exchanged bows 
with the king of &ythia and discovered the Scythian bow to be the 
largest—and that being intimidated by such discovery, he fled 
back to the bridge hf which b' had crossed the Danube, and 
recrossed the rivet with the loss ol’ one-tenth part of his army," 
being compelled to break down the bridge before all had passed. 
The length of march is here the only thing distinctly stated; 
about the direction nothing is said; but the narrative of Ktesias, 
defective as it is, is much less perplexing than that of Herodotus, 
who conducts the immense host of Darius as it were through fairy¬ 
land—heedless of distance, largo Intervening rivers, want of all 
cultivation or supplies, destruction of the country (in so far as it 
could be destroyed) by the retreating Scythians, &c. He tells us 
that the Persian army consisted chiefly of foot—that there were no 
roads nor agriculture; yet his narrative carries it over about twelve 
degrees of longitude from the Danube to the country east of the 
Tanais, across the rivers Tyras (Dniester), Hypanis (Bog), Bory- 


> Herodot. iv. 89-9.S. 

* Herodot. iv. 48-50. *l<rrpos — 1x4- 
yiffTtts Tordfuny rdyrwy r&y iifttis tS/xty, 

Sto. 

* Ktesias, Pemioa, o. 17. Justin (ii. 
5—compars also zxxviii. 7) seoms to 
follow the narrative of Ktdsias. 

iBschylus (Persaa, 864), who presents 
the deceased £)ariu8 as a glorious con¬ 
trast with the living Xerx^, talks of 
the splendid conquests which he made 


by means of others—"without crossing 
the Halya himself, nor leaving his 
home.” We are led to suppose, by 
the language which .ffischylus puts into 
the mouth of the EidOlon of Darius (v. 
720-745^, that he had forgotten we 
bridge tnrown across the Bosphorus by 
order of Darius; for the latter is made 
to condetnn severely the impious inso¬ 
lence of KetxSs in bridging over the 
Hellespont. 
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sthenes (Dnieper), Hypakyris, Gerrhos, and Tanaia' How these 
rivers could have been pa3sed,in the face of enemies by _ 
so vast a host, we are left to coniecture, since it was not in'" scythu 
Winter-time to convert them into ice; nor does the historian 
even allude to them as liaving been crossed either in the anLuin.* 
advance or in the retreat. What is not less remarkable, aa 

is, that in respect to the Greek settlement of Oibia or 
Borysthenes, and the agricultural Scythians dnd Mix-hellenes 
between the Hypanis and the Borysthenes, across whose country it 
would seem that this march of Darius must hafe carried him— 
Herodotus does not &y anything; though we should have expected 
that he would have bad better means of informing himself about 
this part of the march than about any other, and though the Per¬ 
sians could hardly have failed to plunder or put in requisition this, 
the only productive portion of Scythia. 

The narrative of Herodotus in regard*to the Persian march 
north of the Ister seems indeed destitute of all the condl- The dcscep. 
tions of reality. It is rather an imagin’itive description^ i",’ 
illustrating the desperate and impracticable character of 
Scythian warfare, and grouping in the Mme pictura, !5icfure,“ir 
according to that large sweep of the im.Tgination which is 
admissible in epical treatment, the Scythians with all 
their barbarous neighbours from the G.irpathian mountains to the 
river Wolga. The Agathyrsi, the Ncuri, the Androphagi, the 
Melanchlmni, the Budini, the Geloni, the Sarmatians, and the 
Tauri—all of them bordering on that vast quadrangular area of 
4000 stadia for each side, called Scythia, as Herodotus conceives 
it’—are brought into deliberation and action in consequence of the 
Persian approach. And Herodotus takes that opportunity of com¬ 
municating valuable particulars respecting the habits and manners 
of each. The kings of these nations discuss whether Darius is 
justified in his invasion, and whether it be prudent in them to aid 
the Scythians. The latter question is decided in the affirmative 
by the Sarmatians, the Budini, and the Geloni, all eastward of the 


^ Herodot. iv. 136. 2re 8i roO Hep- 

(TiKOv woWoO ^4yros (rrfMTov, Koi 

dSoi/r oiiK iirurrofi^yovy &itt« oi 
rerftijfi4yuy ruv 68«ey^ -row Si 2 kvSu(ov, 
ijnrSrfv, itai rik aivrona rrjs dSov im- 
&o. Compare c. 128. 

The number tmd size of the rivers 
are mentioned by Herodotils as the 
principal wonder ol^4kythiay o. 82— 


Xwpft ^ Sri vordfMvt t< iroXXy ntyiffrovs 
Kol &pi$fxhy irKfiffTovs, See. Ho ranks 
the UkrysthenSs as the lareost of all 
rivers except the Nile and uio Danube 
(c. 53). The Hypanis also (Bog) la 
vSroftos Sy 8\lyoi<ri fiPyaf (c. 52). 

But he appears to foiget the existence 
of these nveie when ho is describing 
the Persian march. 

^ Herodot. iv. 101. 

Q 2 
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Tanaig’—in the negative by the rest. The Scythians, removing 
their waggons with their wives and .children out of the way north¬ 
ward, retreat and dra\V Darius-after them from the Danube all 
across Scythia and Sarmatia to the north-eastern extremity of the 
territory of the Biidini,^ several days’ journey eastward of the 
Tdnais. Moreover they destroy the wells and ruin the herbage as 
much as they c^n, so that during all this long rndbeh (says Hero¬ 
dotus) the Persitfns “found nothing to damage, inasmuch as tlie 
country was barren.” We can hardly understand therefore what 
they found to liic upon. It is in the territory of the Budini, at 
this easternmost terminus on the borders of'the desert, that the 
Persians perform the only positive; acts which are ascribed to them 
throughout the whole expedition. They burn the wooden wall 
before occupied, but now deserted, by the Geloni; and they build, 
or begin to build, eight large fortresses near the river Oarus. Fo;; 
what purposes these fortresa-s could have been intended Herodotus 
gives no intimation; but he says that the unfinished work was yet 
to be seen even in his dayl’ 

Having thus been carried all across Scythia and the other terri- 
Foettoo ^ tories abov#mcutioncd in a north-easterly direction, 
iKy'ii'ii.uis Darius and his army arc next marched back a prodigious 
neiytaure distance in a north-westerly direction, through the terri- 
iik*" tories of the Melanchlacni, the Androphagi, and the 

Neuri, all of whom flee affrighted into the northern desert, having 
been thus compelled against their will to share in the consequences 
of the war. The Agathyrsi peremptorily require the Scythians to 
abstain from drawing the Persians into their territory on pain of 
being themselves treated as enemies.^ Accordingly the Scythians, 
avoiding the boundaries of the Agathyrsi, direct their retreat in 
such a manner as to draw the Persians again southward into 
Scythia. During all this long march backwards and forwards, 
there are partial skirmishes and combats of horse, but the Scythians 
steadily refuse any general engagement. And though Darius 

. * Herodot. iv.dlS, 119. may be compared to those evidences of 

* Herodot. iv. 120-122. the extreme advance of Dionysus, which 

5 Herodot.'iv. 123. "'Otrov /xh Sij the Macedonian army saw on the north 
XP^yoy ot n«f><roi ifitray r^s of the Jaxartea—‘'Liberi patrU termi- 

Kal Tr}s ^avpofidriSos nos.” Quintus Curtins, vii, 9, 15 (vii. 

oWiy fftv€<r0ait &t( rtfs x^PVf Mirrts 37, IG, Zumpt.) 

X^tMTov' S(f T€ is Tuy BovS(yuy * Herodot. iv. 125. HekataiUB ranks 

X«prty 8co. See Rennell, Geo- the Melanchlacni as a Scythian i$yos 

graph. System of Herodotus, p. 114, (Hekat. Fragment. 154, ed. Klausen): 
about the Oarus. he also mentions sever^ other subdi- 

The erections, whatever they were, visions qf Scythians, who cannot be 
which were supposed to mark the ex- farther authentimited (Fragm. 155-160). 
treme point of the march of Darius, * 
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challenges them formally by means of a herald, with taunts of 
cowardice, the Scythian king Idaijthyrsus jiof only refusas battle, 
but explains and defends his policy, and defies the Persian to come 
and destroy the tombs of their fathers—it will then (he adds) bo 
seen whether the Scythians are cowards or not.' The difficulties 
of IJarius have by this time become serious, when Idanthyrsus sends 
to him the menacing presents of a bird, a mouse,’a frog, and five 
arrows: the Persians are obliged to commence a rapid retreat 
towards the Danube, leaving, in order to check ^nd slacken the 
Scythian pursuit, the least efiective and the sick part of their army 
encamped, together with the asses which had been brought with 
them—animals unknown to the Scythians, and causing great .alarm 
by their braying.* However, notwithstanding some delay thus 
eaused, as well .as the anxious haste of Darius to reach the Danube, 
the Scythians, far more rapid in their movements, arrive at the 
river before him, and open a negotiation with the lonians left in 
guard of the bridge, urging them to broak it down and leave the 
.Persian king to his fate—inevitable destruction with Ins whole 
army.* 0 

Here we re-enter the vorld of reality, at the north bank of the 
Danube, the place where we before quitted it. All that sirongim- 
is reported to have passed iii the interval, if tried by the Zafi'vixn'' 
tests of historical matter of fact, can be received as 
nothing better than a peqilcxing dream. It only acquires 
value when we consider it as an illustrative fiction, 
including, doubtless, some unknown matter of fact, but framed 
chiefly to exhibit in action those unattackable Noimads who formed 
the north-eastern barbarous world of a Greek, and with whose 
manners Herodotus was jirofoundly struck. “The Scythians^ (says 
he), in regard to one of the greatest of human matters, have struck 
out a plan cleverer than any that I know. In other respects I do 


* Herodot. iv. 126, 127. 

3 Herodot. iy. 128-132. The bird, 
the mouse, the frog, and tho arrows, 
are e.xplained to mean: Unless you take 
to the air like a bird, to the earth like 
a mouse, or to the wsvter like a frog, 
you will become the victim of tho Scy¬ 
thian arrows. 

* Herodot. iv. 133. 

* Herodot. iv. 46. Ty Si ' 

yivfl iy fiiy vi fityiffroy twv ivSpwiri}fwy 
fpitypuirny ffo^firaTa irovrwy 

TWy Tlflfh fSn(V‘ T«t ftfPTOt AXXo oitK 
iyapat. Ti Si /ifyiaroy oStu ay(6- 
pijrai, Sunt iiiro<pvyUiy re pilSiya 


$6vra jSovAo^tVows re 

i^evptO^vai, KaraKa^eiyfiij oUu re eheu. 
Toiffi yip Mvre ierrea p'^re relxea rj iKTi* 
apeva, iwi <peptoiKot i6vres wdyrer, 
iinroT^foTai, (ayre^ p^ av' ip6rov, 
AAA* iiri KriiviwVi olnitpara Si ^ M 
(evyiwy, kus oifx iy (fijcay oSroi Spaxol 
re Ktd iirvpoi irpotrplffyeiy ; 

'E^e6pi}rat Si <r<(>t raOra, rys re yijt 
iovffi}s iirtri)SiiiS, Hal rav iroriipuy iiy- 
roty a<pi <ru^jucix»y» 

Compare this with the oration of tho 
Scythian envoys to Alexsvndertho Great, 
as it stands in Quintus Curtius, vii. 8, 
22 (vii! 35, 22, Zumpt). 
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not admire them; hut they have contrived this great object, that 
no invader of their ctmnjtry shall ev* escape out of it, or shall ever 
be able to find out and overtake them, unless they themselves 
choose. For when men have neither walls nor established dties, 
but sre all house-carriers and horse-bowmen—living, not Irom the 
plough, but from cattle, and having their dwelliEgs on waggons— 
how can they bd,otherwise than unattackable and impracticable to 
meddle with?” The protracted and unavailing chase ascribed to 
Darius—who can neither overtake his game nor use his arms, and 
who hardly oven escapes in safety—embodies in detail this formi¬ 
dable attribute of the Scythian Nomads. That Darius actually 
marched into the country, there dm be no doubt Nothing else is 
certain, except his ignominious retreat out of it to the Danube; 
for of the many different guesses,' by which critics have attempted 
to cut down the gigantic sketch of Herodotus into a march with 
definite dimits and direction, not one rests upot any positive 
grounds. We can trace, the pervading idea in the mind of the 
historian,‘but cannot find out what were his substantive data. 

The adventures which took place at the passage of that river, 
both on the out-march and the h8me-march, wherein the lonians 
are concerned, are far more within the limits of history. Here 
Herodotus possessed better means of information, and had less of a 
dominant idea to illustrate. That which passed between Darius 
and the lonians on his first crossing is very curious: I have 
reserved it until the present moment, because it is particularly con¬ 
nected with the incidents which happened on his return. 

On reaching the Danube from Thrace, he found the bridge of 


' Tho statement of Strabo (vii. p. 
305), whicli restricts tho march of 
Darius to the coui^try between the 
Danube and tho Tyras (Dniester), is 
justly pronounced by Niebuhr (Kleine 
Sohriften, p, 372) to bo a mere suppo¬ 
sition suggested by the probabilities of 
the case, because it could uot bo under¬ 
stood how his large army sliould cross 
even the Dniester: it is not to be treated 
as an affirmation resting upon any au¬ 
thority. “ As Herodotus tells us what 
is impossible (adds Niebuhr), we know 
. nothing at all historically respecting the 
expedition." 

So ^ain the conjecture of Palmerius 
(Exeroitatioues ad Auctores Qrecicos, p. 
21) carries on the march somewhat far¬ 
ther than the Dniester—to the HypanU, 
or perhaps to the Boryathends. llen- 
nell, Klaproth, and Keichard, hre not 


afraid to extend the march on to tho 
Wol^ Dr. Thirlwall stops within the 
Tanais, admitting however that no cor¬ 
rect historical account can be given of 
it. Eichwald supposes a long march 
up tho Duioater into Volhynia and 
Lithuania. 

ComiKire Ukert, Skythien, p. 26; 
Dahlmann, Historiache Forschungen, ii. 
p. 159-164; Sclutffitrik, Slavische Alter- 
thumer, i. 10, 3. i. 13, 4-5; and Mr. 
Kenrick, Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of Herodotus, prefixed to his 
Notes on the Second Book of Hero¬ 
dotus, p. xxi. The latter is among 
those who cannot swim the Dniester: 
he says—“ Probably the Dniester (Tyras) 
was the (^eal limit of the expedition, and 
Bessarabia, Moldavia, and the Bukovina, 
the scene of it." 
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TxKits ready; and when the whole army had passed oTer, he ordered 
the lonians to break it down, a% well as« to follow him otdcti givm 
in his land-maroh into Scythia,' the ships being left with S’, tali'" 
nothing but the rowers and seamen essential to navigate 
them homeward. His order was pn the point of being 
executed, when; fortunately for him, the Mitylenman general 
Koes ventured to call in question the prudences of it, having first 
asked whether it was the pleasure of the Persian king to listen to 
advice. K6es urged that the march on which thqy were proceeding 
might prove perilous, and retreat possibly unavoidable; because 
the Scythians, though certain to be defeated if brought to action, 
might perhaps not suffer themselves to be approached or even dis¬ 
covered. As a precaution against all contingencies, it was prudent 
to leave tlie bridge standing and watched by those who had con¬ 
structed it. ^Far from being offended at the advice, Darius felt 
grateful for it, and desired that Koes would ask hifff after hiSj 
return for a suitable reward—which we shall hereafter find granted. 
He then altered his resolution, took a cord, and tied sixty knots in 
it. “ Take this cord (said Ijp to the lonians ): untie one of the 
knots in it each day after my advance from the l5anube into 
Scythia. Kemain here and guard the bridge until you shall have 
untied all the knots ; bnt if by that time I shall not have returned, 
then depart and sail home.”" With such orders he began his 
march into the interior. This anecdote is interesting, not only as 
it discloses the simple expedients for numeration and counting of 
time then practised, bnt also as it illustrates the gcographiciil ideas 
prevalent. Darius did not intend to come back over the Danube, 
but to march round the Mseotis, and to return into Persia on the 
eastern side of the Euxine. No other explanation can be given of 
his orders. At first, confident of success, he orders the bridge to 
be destroyed forthwith: he will beat the Scythians, march through 
their country, and re-enter Media from the eastern side of the 
Euxine: when he is reminded thht possibly he may not be able to 
find the Scythians, and may be obliged to retreat, he still continues 
persuaded that this must happen within sixty days, if it happens at 
all; and that should he remain absent more than sixty days, such 
delay will be a convincing proof that he will take the other road of 
return instead of repassing the Danube. The reader who looks at 

* Herodot. iv. 97. A«p«ios Wxtvvc na^tw, SiASowi i/itr 

Tol/s ^lavas riiy ffXfSitiy \iSffa$ras tireffSai al ray ajupttrwv, iironKivrt is 

KttT* listttitw tosOry, Koi rhy ix ruy yiuy tV yfieriptly a^iuy To^oy, 

(TTMT^y. isrtl yf OVSV <pvXiaffSTf tV 

' Herodot. iv. 98. ))y Si iy <rx‘*l’iv. 
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a map of the Euxine and its surrounding territories may be startled 
at so extravagant a Conc^eption; but‘he should recollect that there 
was no map of the same or nearly the same accur^y befose Hero¬ 
dotus, much less before the contemporaries of Darius. The idea of 
entering Media by the north from Scythia and Sarmatia over the 
Caucasus, is familiar to Herodotus in his sketch of the early 
marches of the Scythians and Cimmerians: moreover, he tells us 
that afte? the expedition of Darius, there came some Scythian 
envoys to Sparta, proposing an offensive alliance against Persia, 
and offering on their part to march across the Phasis into Media 
from the north,' while the Spartans were invited to land on the 
shores of Asia Minor, and advance across the country to meet 
them from the west. When we recollect that the Macedonians 
and their leader, Alexander the Great, having arrived at the river 
Jaxartes, on the north of Sogdiana and on the east of the Sea of 
Aral, suj^sed that they had reached the Tanais and called the 
driver by that name*—we ^lall not be astonished at the erroneous 
estimation bf distance implied in the plan conceived by Darius. 

The lonians hud already remained in guard of the bridge beyond 
Th« lonkns tllii sixty days commanded,' without hearing anything of 
jefttognurd Pej.gjjjn army, when they were surprised by the 
SSiiiben appearance, not of that army, but of a body of Scythians; 
Sura to acquainted them that Darius was in full retreat and 

detayed. j„ tjjg greatest distress, and that his safety with the whole 
army depended upon that bridge. They endeavoured to prevail 
upon the lonians, since the sixty days included in their order to 
remain had now elapsed, to break the bridge and retire; assuring 
them that if this were done, the destruction of the Persians was 
inevitable—of course the lonians themselves would then be free. 
At first the latter were favourably disposed towards the proposition, 
which was warmly espoused by the Athenian Miltiades, despot or 
governor of the Thracian Chersonese.* Had he prevailed, the 
victor of Marathon (for such we* shall hereafter find him) would 
have thus inflicted a much more vital blow on Persia than even that 
celebrated action, and would have brought upon Darius the dis¬ 
astrous fate of his predecessor Cyrus. But the Ionian princes,, 
though leaning at first towards his suggestion, were speedily con¬ 
verted by the representations of Histiaeus of Miletus, who reminded 

» Herodot. vi. 84. Compare his oc* - Arrian, Exp. AU iii. 6, 15; Plu- 
oount of the marches of the Cimmerians torch, Aleiimd. c. 45; Quint. Curt. vii. 
and of the Scythians into Asia Miuor 7, 4. vii. 8, 30 (vii. 29, 5. vii. 36 ?' 
and Media respectively (Herodot. i. 103, Zumpt). * * 

104, iv. 12). * 3 Herodot, iv. 133, 136,137. 
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them that the maintenance of his own ascendency over the Mile¬ 
sians, and that of each despot in his re^ertive city, ^as assured 
by means of Persian support alone—the feeling of the population 
being everywhere against them: consequently, the ruin of Darius 
Would be their ruin also. This argument proved con- fbe Ionian 

1 • T • 1® • • t 1 • 1 despofc prc* 

elusive. It was resolved to stay and maintain tiie bridge, ??"»e"*, 

1 . 1 1 n 1 • bfWguand 

but to pretend compliance with the Scythians, and Zflore’ 

upon them to depart, by affecting to destroy it. Tne cruantiie 
northern portion of the bridge was accordingly destroyed, means of 
for the length of a bow-shot; while the Scythians Separted, thelr°)wn 
under the persuasion that they had succeeded in de- ho!Sef°““ 
priving their enemies of the‘means of crossing the river.' It 
appears that they missed the track of the retreating host, which 
was thus enabled, after the severest privation and suffering, to 
reach the Danube in safety. Arriving dpring the darkness of the 
night, Darius was at first terrified to find the bridg* no longer * 
joining the northern bank. An Egyptian herald, of stentoriaif 
powers of voice, was ordered to call as loudly as possiCle the name 
of Ilistiaeus the Milesian. Answer being speedily made, the bridge 
was re-established, and the Persian army passed ovSr before the 
Scythians returned to the spot.^ * * 

There can be no doubt that the lonians here lost an opportunity 
eminently favourable, such as never again returned, for opportunity 
emancipating themselves from the Persian dominion. 

Their despots, by whom the determination was made, 
especially the Milesian llistiieus, were not induced to preserve 
the bridge by any honourable reluctance to betray the trust 
reposed in them, but simply by selfish regard to the maintenance 
of their own unpopular dominion. And we may remark that 
the real character of this impelling motive, as well as the delibera¬ 
tion accompanying it, may he assumed as resting upon very good 
evidence, since we are now arrived within the personal knowledge 
of the Milesian historian Hekatmus, who took an active part in the 
Ionic revolt a few years afterwards, and who may perhaps have 
been personally engaged in this expedition. He will be found 
reviewing with prudence and sobriety tlie chances of that unfor¬ 
tunate revolt, and distrusting its success from the beginning j 
while Ilistijeus of Miletus will appear on the same occasion as the 
fomenter of it, in order to procure his release from an honourable 
detention at Susa near,the person of Darius. The selfishness of this 
despot, having deprived his countrymen of that real and favourable 
' Herodot. iv. 137-1.'!!). • " Hcrodot. iv. 140-Ul. 
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ehance of emancipation which the destruction of the bridge would 
bare opene^ to them, thr^w them inWrevolt a few years afterwards 
agEUDst the entire and unembarrassed force of the Pertian king and 
empire. 

Extricated from the perils of Scythian warfare, Darius marched 
southward from the Danube through Ihrace to the Hellespont, 
where he crossed from Sestus into Asia. He left however a con- 
Conqueiiof Rerable army in Europe, under the command of Mega- 
u» bazus, to accomplish the conquest of Thrace. Perinthus 
“iwsiTj?* on tl*® Aopontis made a brave resistance,’ but was at 
kl^rS" length subdued; after which all the Thracian tribes, and 
W l^e Grecian colonies bbtween the Hellespont and the 
uiBus. Strymon, were forced to submit, giving earth and water, 
and becoming subject to tribute.* Near the lower Strymon was 
the Edonian town of Myrkinus, which Darius ordered to be made 
.over to Histiseus of Miletus; for both this Milesian, and Koes of 
Mitylene, had been desired by the Persian king to name their own 
reward for their fidelity to him on the passage over the Danube.’ 
K668 requested that he might be constituted despot of Mitylene, 
v^ch was accomplished by Persian a\ithority; but Histiaeus soli- 
cTOd%at the territory near Myrkinus might be given to him for 
the foundation of a colony. As soon as the Persian conquests 
extended thus far,,^he site in question was presented to HistiaBus, 
who entered actively upon his new scheme. We shall find the ter¬ 
ritory near Myrkinus eminent hereafter as the site of Amphipolis; 
it offered great temptation to settlers, as fertile, well-wooded, con¬ 
venient for maritime commerce, and near to auriferous and argen¬ 
tiferous mountains.’ 

It seems however that the Persian dominion in Thrace was dis¬ 
turbed by an invasion of the Scythians, who, in revenge for the 
aggression of Darius, overran the country as far as the Thracian 
Chersonese, and are even said to have sent envoys to Sparta, pro¬ 
posing a simultaneous invasion of Persia, from different sides, by 
Spartims and Scythians. The Athenian Mlltiades, who was despot 
or governor of the Chersonese, was forced to quit it for some time, 
and Herodotus ascribes his retirement to the incursion of these 
Nomads. But we may be permitted to suspect that the historian 
has misconceived the real cause of such retirement. Miltiades 
could not remain in the Chersonese after he had incurred the deadly 


' Herodot. iy. 143, 144, v. J, 2. 
* Herodot. v. 3. 


® Herodot. v. 11. 
* Herodot. v. 23. 
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enmity of Darius by exhorting the lonians to destroy the bridge 
over the Danube.' 


' Herodot. vi. 40-84. That MiltiadSa 
could have remiuned in the Chersonese 
undisturbed, during the interval be* 
tween the Scythian expedition of Dariu» 
and the Ionic revolt (when the Persians 
were complete masters of those regions, 
and when Otands was punishing other 
towns in the neighbourhood for evasion 
of service under Darius), after he had 
declared so pointedly agmnst the Per¬ 
sians on a matter of life and death to 
the king and army—appears to me, as 
it does to Dr. Thirlwall (History o^r. 
vol. ii. App. ii. p. 486, ch. xiv. p. 226- 
249), eminently improbable. So for¬ 
cibly does Dr. Thirlwall feel the diffi¬ 
culty, that he suspects the reported 
conduct and exhortations of Miltiad^s 
at the bridge over tlie Danube to have 
been a falsehood, fabricated by Miltiatlfis 
himself twenty years afterwards, for the 
purpose of acquiring popularity at Athens 
during the time iimnefliatcly preceding 
the battle of Maratlion. 

1 cannot think this hypotliesis cidmis- 
sible. It directly contradicts Herodo¬ 
tus on a matter of fact very conspicuous, 
and upon which good means of infonna* 
tion seem to have been witliin his reach. 
I have .already observed that the his¬ 
torian jlekatfcus must have posscsseil 
personal knowledge of all the relations 
between the lonians and Darius, and 
that he very probably may have been 
even present at the bridge : all the 
information given by Ilckixtscus upon 
these points would bo open to tho in¬ 
quiries of Herodotus. The unbounded 
gratitude of Darius towards Histiojus 
shows that some one m more of the 
lonie despots present at the bridge must 
have powerfully enforced the expe¬ 
diency of breaking it down. Tliat tlie 
name of the despot who stood forward 
as chief mover of this resolution sho'ild 
have been forgotten and not mentioned 
at the time, is highly improbable; yet 
such must have been the case, if a 
fabrication by Miltiades twenty years 
{^terwards could successfully fill up the 
blank with his own name. The two 
most prominent matters talked of, after 
the retreat or Darius, in reference to 
the bridge, would probably bo the 
name of the leader who ur^ its de¬ 
struction, and the nan|e of Histiieus 
who preserved it; indeed the mere fact 
of the mischievous influence exercised 
by the latter afterwards, would be 


prettj sure to keep these points of the 
case m full view. 

There are means of escaping from the 
difficulty of the case, I think, ^Hthout 
contradicring Herodotus on any matter 
of fact important and conspicuous, or 
indeed on any*matter oilf^t whatever. 
We see by vi. 40, that Miltiadds did 
quit the Chertmese between the close of 
the Scythian etpedition of Darius and 
the Ionic revolt; Herodotus indeed tells 
us that he quitted it in consequence of 
an incursion of the Scythians. Now 
without denying the fact of such on 
ir.curaion,<{we may well suppose the 
historian to have been mistaken in as¬ 
signing it as the cause of the flight of 
Miltiadds. The latter was prevented 
from living in the Chersonese contin¬ 
uously, during tho interval between th<f 
Persian invasion of Scythia and tho 
Ionic revolt, by fear o^Dersian enmity: 
it is not necessary for us to believe that 
he was never there at all, but hk resi¬ 
dence there must have been inteirupted 
and insecure. Tho wronologia:d|d|to 
in Herodot. vi. 40 ore exceeding^K^ 
scure and perplexing; but it seems to 
me that tho supposition which I suggest 
intrcHlucos a plausible coherence mto 
tho series of historical facts, with the 
slightest possiblo contradiction to our 
capital witness. 

The only achievement of MiltiadSs, 
between the affair on the Danube and 
his retuiii to Athens shortly before the 
battle of Marathon, is tho conquest of 
Lemnos; and that must have taken place 
evidently while the Persians were occu¬ 
pied by the Ionic revolt (between 502- 
404 H.C.). There is nothing in his re¬ 
corded deeds inconsistent with, the be¬ 
lief, therefore, that between 515-502 b.o. 
ho may not have resided in the Cher¬ 
sonese at all, or at least not for very 
long together: and the statement of 
Cornelius Nepos, that he quitted it 
immediately after the return from 
Scythia, from fear of the Persians, may 
be substantially time. Dr. Thirlwall 
observes (p. 487)—“As little would it 
appear that when the Scythians invaded 
the Chersonese, Miltiadda was conscious 
of having endeavoured to render them 
an important service. He flies before 
them, though he had been so secure 
while the Persian arms were in his 
neighbourhood." He has here put his 
finger on what I believe to be the error 
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r The conquests of Megabazus did not stop at the western bank 
MacedoBiuM Strymoa He carried his arms across that river, 

«mi Pel), conquering the I^seonians,' and reducing the Macedonians 
qiicred by tinder Amyntas to tribute. A considerable number of 
* the Patoniiins were transported across into Asia, by ex¬ 
press 'brder of Darius ; whose fancy had been struck by seeing at 
Sardis a beautiful Pceonian woman carrying a vessel on her head, 
leading a hRse to water, and spinning flax, all at the same time. 
This woman had been brought over (we are told) by her two 
brothers.Pigrcs and Mantyes for the express purpose of arresting 
the attention of the Great King. They hoped by this means to be 
constituted despots of their countrymen; and we may presume 
that their scheme succeeded, for such part of the Pteonians as 
Megabazus could subdue were conveyed across to Asia and planted' 
in some villages in Phrygia. Such violent transportations of inha- 
l)itants were in the genius of thfe Persian government.' 

Prom the Psonian lake frasias, seven eminent Persians were 
Insolence sent as envoys into Macedonia, to whom Amyntas readily 
otthel?" gave the required token of submission, inviting them to 
^uenvoye gplondid Imnquet. When ' exhilarated with wine, they 
demanded to see the women of the regal family, who, being 
accordingly introduced, were rudely dealt with by the strangers; 
at length the son of Amyntas, Alexander, resented the insult, and 
exacted for it a signal vengeance. Dismissing the women'under 
pretence that they should return after a bath, he brought back in 
their place youths in female attire, armed with daggers. Presently 
the Persians, proceeding to repeat their caresses, were all put to 
death. Their retinue, and the splendid carriages and equipment 
which they had brought, disappeared at the same time, without 
any tidings reaching the Persian army. .Snd when Bubares, 
another eminent Persian, was sent into Macedonia to institute 
researches, Alexander contrived to hush up the proceeding by large 
bribes, and by giving him his sister Gygma in marriage.® 

of Herodotus — the supposition that among them, at the time of the Ionic 
Miltiadd* fled from the Chersonese to revolt a few years afterwards (Herodot. 
avoid the Scythians, whereas he really v. 117). 

left it to avoid the Persians.^ ‘ Herodot, v. 13-16. Kikolaus Da* 

The story of Strabo (xiii. p. 591), maskcuus (Fragra. p, 36, ed, Orell.) 
that Darius caused the Greek cities on tells a similar story abbut the means 
the Asiatic side of the Hellespont to be by which- a Mysian woman attoicted 
burnt down^ in order to hinder them the notice of the Lydian fcng Alyatt^a, 
from affording meiuw of transport to Such repetitiori of a striking story, in 
the Scythians into Asia, seems to me reference to different peoj)le and tunes, 
highly improbable. Tiieso towns appear has miujy pandlcU in ancient history, 
in their ordinary condition, Abydita * Heiwlot. v. 20, 21. 
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Meanwhile Megahazus crossed over into Asia, carrying, with 
him the Paonians from the river Strymon. Having hi*uim» 
become alarmed at the progresa of Histiteus with his n*w 
city of Myrkinus, he communicated his apprehensions to Spkta, 
Darius; who was prevailed upon to send for Histiaus, i,,„ 
retaining him about his person, and carrying him to Susa 
as counsellor and friend, with every mark of honour, but with the 
secret intention of never letting him revisit Asm Minors The fears 
of the Persian general were probably not unreasonable; but this 
detention of Histiaus at Susa became in the sequel an important 
event.' 

On departing for his capital, Darius nominated his brother Arta- 
phernes satrap of Sardis, and Otanes general of the forces oumts per. 
on the coast in place of Megabazus. The new general hs? 
dealt very severely with various towns near the Propontis, KSqm™ 
on the ground that they had evaded their duty in the 
late Scythian expedition, and had even harassed the army 
of Darius in its retreat. He took Byzantium and dial- 
kedon, as well as Antandrus in the Troad, and Lamponium. 
With the aid of a fleet from*Lcsbos, he achieved a ngw conquest— 
the ishinds of Lemnos and Imbros, at that time occupied 1# 
Pelasgic population, seemingly without any Greek inhabitants at 
all. These Pelasgi were of cruel and piratical character, if we 
may judge by the tenor of the legends respecting them; Lcmnian 
misdeeds being cited as a proverbial expression for atrocities.® 
They were distinguished also for ancient worship of Ilephtestus, 
together with mystic rites in honour of the Kabeiri, and even human 
sacrifices to their Great Goddess. In their two cities—Ilephaistias 
on the east of the island and Myrina on the west—they held out 
bravely against Otanes, and did not submit until they had under¬ 
gone long and severe hardship. Lykarctus, brother of that Msean- 
drius whom we have already noticed as despot of Samos, was 
named governor of Lemnos; but he soon after died.® It is pro- 

* Herodot. v. 23, 24. was still burning in the fourth century 

^ Herodot.vi.l38. .^chyl. Cho^phor. n.c. (Antimach. Pragmeut. xviu. p. 103, 
632} Stephan. Byz. v. tiTi}t.vos. Diintzer Enicc. Grace. Fragm.) 

The mystic rites in honour of the Welckers Dissertation (Die jEschy- 
Kabeiri at Lemnos and Imbros are par* lische Trilogie, p. 248 seqq.) enlarges 
ticu^Iy noticed by Pherekyd6s (ap. much upon the Lemnian and Samotbra- 
Straoo. X. p. 472): compare Photius, v. cian worship. 

and the remarkable description ® Herodot. r. 26, 27. The twenty* 
of the periodical Lemnian solemnity in seventh chapter is extremely perplex* 
Philostratns fHeroi. p. 7401, ^ iug. As the text reads at present, we 

The volcanic mountain Mosychlus', in ought to make Lykarctus the sub- 
Uie noith-eastem portion of the island, ject of certain predicationa which yet 
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hable the Pelaaglc population of the islands was greatly 
enfeeblea during this |tru^gle, and wp even hear that their king 
Hermon vohmtarily emigrated from fear of Dariu3.‘ 

Lemnos and Imbros thus became Persian possessions, held by a 
Lemno Mid Subordinate prince as tributary. A few years afterwards 
their lot was again changed—they passed into the hands 
mdMit* of Athens, the Pelagic inhabitants were expelled, and 
fresh Athenian settlers introduced. They were conquered 
by Miltiades from the Thracian Chersonese; from Eteus at the 
south of that peninsula to Lemnos being within one day’s sail with 
a north wind. The Hephmstieans abandoned their city and evacu¬ 
ated the island with little reastance ^ but the inhabitants of Myrina 
stood a siege,* and were not expelled without difficulty: both of 
them found abodes in Thrace, on and near the peninsula of Mount 
Athos. Both these islands, together with that of Skyros (which 
was not taken until after 'the invasion of Xerxes), remained con¬ 
nected with Athens in a manner peculiarly intimate. At the peace 
of Antalkidss (3S7 b.c.) —Mich guaranteed universal autonomy 
to every Grecian city, great and small—they were specially reserved, 
and considered as united with Athcnsi The property in their soil 
wte hbld by men who, without losing their Athenian citizenship, 
became Lemnian Kleruchs, and as such were classified apart among 
the military force of the state; while absence in Lemnos or Imbros 
seems to have been accepted as an excuse for delay before the 
courts of justice, so as to escape the penalties of contumacy or 
departure from the country.* It is probable that a considerable 
number of pqpr Athenian citizens were provided with lots of land 

seem properly referable to Otante. We fore the Athenian Dikastety to proouro 
must conBidor the worda from Of nkv dolay by pretended absence in fjemnos 
down to Tf\€VTf—as poren- or Skyros, see Isaeus, Or. vi. p. 58 (p. 
thetioal. This is awkward; but it 80 Bek.); Pollux, viii. 7, 81: Hesy^. 
seems the least difficulty in the case, v. ’'lufipm ; Suidas, v. Aij/irfa ilicjt : 
and the commentators are driyen to couiparo also Carl Rhode, R^ Lemnica), 
adopt it. ^ p. 50 (Wratislaw 1829). 

> Zenob. Proverb, iii. 85. It seems as if tls A^iwov irXtTy had 

* Herodot. vi. 140. Charax ap. Ste* come to be a proverbial expression at 

phan. Bys. v. Athens for getting out of the way— 

* Xenophon. Hellen. v. 1, 31. Com- evading tlie performance of duty: this 
pare I^ato, Menexenus, c. 17, p. 245, seems to be the serwe of DfimosthenOs, 
whore the words‘%/u^epeu Air(>(K»(M doubt* Philipp. 1. c. 9. p. 14. dxx' *h 
leas mean Lemnos, Imbros, and Skyros. Asjut'or rhy trap' ifuiy Tinrapxoy SfT ir\«7y, 

^ Thu<^. iv. 28, V. 8, vii. 57; Phy- r&y S’ drip ray rijs ir^Xews KTij^Twr 
larobua ap. Athenseum, vi. p. 255; &yofvi^ofidy»y MeyJ\aoy iTnrttpx***'^ 
mostben. Philippic. 1. c. 12. p. 17, R.: From the pas^tge of Iseus above 
compare the Inscription No. 1686 in alluded to, which ]^ode seems to me 
the collection of Boeckh, with his re* to coi^rue incorrectly, it appears that 
marks, p. 297. there wns a l^al oormt^um between 

About the stratagems resorted to be* Athenian citizens and Lemnian women. 
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in these islands, though we have no direct information of the fact, 
and are even obliged to guess the precise time at which Miltiades 
made the conquest Herodotus according to his usual manner, 
connects the conquest with an ancient oracle, and represents it as 
the retribution for ancient legendary crime committed by certain 
Pelasgi, who, many centuries bqfore, had been expelled by. the 
Athenians fronf Attica, and had retired to Lemnos. Full of this 
legend, he tells us nothing about the proximate causes or circum¬ 
stances of the conquest, which must probably have been accom¬ 
plished by the efforts of Athens jointly with Miltiadfe from the 
Chersonese, during the period that the Persians were occupied in 
quelling the Ionic revolt, between 502-494 b.o.— since it is hardly 
to be supposed that Miltiades would have ventured thus to attack 
a Persian possession during the time that the satraps had their 
hands free. The acquisition was probably facilitated by the fact, 
that the Pelasgic population of the islands had been weakened, as 
well by their former resistance to the Persian Otancs, as by some ' 
years passed under the deputy of a Persian satrap. 

In mentioning the conquest of Lemnos by the Athenians and 
Miltiades, I have anticipatq(l a little on the couree of events, 
because that conquest—though coinciding in point of time with the 
Ionic revolt (which will be recounted in the following chapter), 
and indirectly caused by it in so far as it occupied the attention of 
the Persians—lies entirely apart from the operations of the revolted 
lonians. When Miltiades was driven out of the Chersonese by the 
Persians, on the suppression of the Ionic revolt, his fame, derived 
from having subdued Lemnos,’ contributed both to ^utralize the 
enmity which he had incurred as governor of the Chersonese, and 
to procure his election as one of the ten generals for the year of 
the Marathoniau combat. 


' Herodot. vL 130. 
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CHAPTFJR XXXY, 

IONIC KEVOLT. 

Hitherto thelilstory of the Asiatic Greeks has flowed in a stream 
distinct from that of the European Greeks. The present chapter 
will mark the period of confluence Ijctween the two. 

At the time when Darius quitted Sardis on his return to Susa, 
carrying with him the Milesian Histiaeus, he left Arta- 
riEs uistiMH phernes his brother as satrap of Sardis, invested with the 
supreme command of Western Asia Minor. The Grecian 
cities on the coast, comprehended under his satrapy, appear to 
have been chiefly governed by native despots in each; and Miletus 
especially, in the absence of Ilistimus, was ruled by his son-in-law 
Aristagoras., That city was now in (he height of power and pros¬ 
perity—in every respect the leading city of Ionia. The return of 
Darius to Susa may be placed seemingly about 512 b.c., from 
which time forward the state of things above described continued, 
without disturbance, for eight or ten years—“ a respite from sufier- 
ing,” to use the significant phrase of the historian.’ 

It was about the year 506 n o. that the exiled Athenian despot 
Hippias, af(§r having been repelled from Sparta by the unanimoi^ 

* Herodot. v. 27. MerA oif iroWhy though some prefer 502 B.C., others 
Xpifwy, KOKtiv Kir iv«ns kukup even jOO d.c. 

—if the conjecture of some crimes bo If indeed we admitted with Weasel- 
adopted. Mr, Clinton, with Larger ing (ad Herodot. vi. 40; and Mr. Clin- 
and others (see Ffwti Hellen. App. 18. ton seems inclined towards the same 
p. 314), construe this passage as if tho opinion, see p. 314 nt sup.) that the 
comma were to be placed after 5^, Scythian expedition is to be placed in 
BO that the historian would be made to 508-507 ii.c., thou indeed the intervaV 
affirm that the period of repose lasted between the campaign of OtanSs and 
only a short time. It appears to me the Ionic revolt would be contracted 
that the oomm* ought rather to be into one or two yeai«. But I have 
placed after x^yoy, end that tho “ short already observed that I cannot think 
time” refers to those evils which the 508 b.c. a correct date for the Pythian 
historian had been describing before, expedition: it seems to me to belong to 
There must have been an interval of about 515 b.c. Nor do I know what 
eight years at least, if not of ten years, reason there is for determining the date 
between the events which the historian as Wesseling does, except this very 
had been describing (the evils inflicted phrase oh voxxby xp^vov, which is, on 
by thi attacks of Otands) and the break- every supiAisition, exceedingly vagu^ 
ing out of the Ionic revolt; which latter and which he appears to me not to have 
event no one places earlior than 5Q4iijG,% construed in the best way. 
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reftisal of the Laoedsemonian allies to take part‘in his csas^ 
presented himself from Sigeium as a petitioner to Arta- Apoiicatioa 
pherne; at Sardis. He now doubtless foftnd the benefit 
of the allianee which he had formed for his daughter ?eg*i“ap“‘ 
with the. de^wt ASantides of Lampsakus, whose favour “'Sarjis. 
with Darius would stand him in good stead. He made pressing 
representations to the satrap, with a view of procuring restoration 
to Athens, on condition of holding it under Persihn dominion; and 
Artaphemes was prepared, if an opportunity offered, to aid him in 
this design. So thoroughly had he resolved on espousing actively 
the cause of Hippias, that when the Athenians despatched envoys 
to Sardis, to set forth the case,of the city against its exiled pre¬ 
tender, he returned to them an answer not merely of denial, but of 
menace—bidding them receive Hippias back again, if they looked 
for safety.' Such a reply was equivalent to a declaration of war, 
and so it was construed at Athens. It Idkds us to infer that the 


satrap was even then revolving in his mind an expedition against 
Attica, in conjunction with Hippias; but fortunately foathe Athe¬ 
nians, other projects and necessities Intervened to postpone for 
several years the execution of*he scheme. , 

Of these new projects, the first was that of conquering the island 
of Naxos. Here too, as in the Ciise of Hippias, the insti- About 
gation arose from Naxian exiles—a rich oligarcliy which 
had been expelled by a rising of the people. This island, like all 
the rest of the Cyclades, was as yet independent of the siaioottha 
Persians." It was wealthy, prosperous, possessing a large 
j^ulation both of freemen and slaves, and defended «s K’mi' 
by armed ships as by a force of 8000 heavy-armed XJiiSraa 
infantry. The exiles applied for aid to Aristagoras, who 
saw that he could turn them into instruments of dominion for him¬ 
self in the island, provided he could ifliuco Artaphemes to embark 
in the project along with him—his own force not being adequate 
by itself. Accordingly he went,to Sardis, and laid his project 
before the satrap, intimating that as soon as the exiles should land 
with a powerful support, Naxos would be reduced with little 
trouble; that the neighbouring islands of Paros, Andros, Tenos, 


* Herodot. v, 96. '0 

MXwi a<ptas ^ovXo^oTO <r6ot clvat, 
K«rtfi4K*<r9ai 6irl<rv rhv '\viririv. 

* Herodot. v. 31. Plutarch says that 
Isygdamis, established os despot at 
Naxos by Peisistpatus (Heroaot. a. 64), 
was expelled from this post by the 
liacedsemoniaos (Po Her^ot, Halig.* 

you IIP 


nitat. o. 21. p. 859). I confess that t 
do not place mu<^ confidence in the 
statements of that treatise as to the 
many despots expelled by Sparta : 
we neither know the source from 
whence Plutarch borrowed them, nop 
any of the crrcumsUnces connected with 
them^ 

B 
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sad the other Cyclades, could not long hold out after the conquest 
of Naxos, nor even tjie large and v^uable island of Euboea.- Ho 
himself engaged, if a Abet of 160 ships were granted to him, to 
j^ccomplish all these conquests for the Great King, and to bear the 
expenses of the armament besides. Artaphernes entertained the 
preposition with eagerness, loaded him with praise, and promised 
him in the ensuing spring 200 ships instead of lOO. Messengers 
despatched to Silha having brought back the ready consent of 
Darius, a large armament was forthwith equipped under the com¬ 
mand qf the Peialan Megabates, to be placed at the disposal of 
Aristagoras—composed both of Persians and of all the tributaries 
near the coast.' , 

With this force Aristagoras and the Naxian exiles set sail from 
FSip»mim Miletus, giving out that they were going to the Helles- 
P"®*'' 0® reaching Chios, they waited in its western bar- 
Kaukhsa for a fair wind to carry them straight 
wiaur across to Naxos. No suspicion was entertained in that 

aiMlitaitce of . , , „ . .r * . 

island ot its real purjiose, nor was any preparation made 
e satmp. resistance; so that the success of Aristagoras would 
have been complete, had it not bcent defeated by an untoward inci¬ 
dent ending in dispute, Megabates, with a solicitude which we 
are surprised to discern in a Persian general, personally made the 
tour of his fleet, to see that every ship was under proper watch. 
He discovered a ship from Myndus (an Asiatic Dorian city near 
Ilalikamassus) left without a single man on board. Incensed at 
such neglcct,*he called before him Skylax, the commander of the 
ship, and osdered him to be put in chains, with his head project^ 
outwards through one of the apertures for oars in the ship’s s^ 
Skylax was a guest and friend of Aristagoras, who on hearing of 
this punishment, interceded with Megabates for his relcalB; but 
finding the request refused, rook upon him to release the prisoner 
himself. He even went so far as to treat the remonstrance of 
Megabat^ with disdain, remiptiing him that according to the 
instructions of Artaphernes, he was only second—himself (Arista¬ 
goras) being first. The pride of Megabates could not endure such 
iM hiiore, treatment: as soon as night arrived, he sent a private in- 
timation to Naxos of the coming of the fleet, warning the 
ISIS’™ islanders to be on their guard. The warning thus for- 
tunately received was turned by the Naxians to the best 
account They carried in their property, laid up stores, 
and made every preparation for a siege, so tliat when the fleet, proba- 
> Hsrodot. T. 30,31. 
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bly delayed by tbe dispute between its leaders, at length arriycd, it 
was met by a stout resistance, remained ^ the island for four 
montlis in pros^tion of an unavailing dlegc, and wa* obliged to 
retire without accomplishing anything beyond the erection of^ 
fort, as lodgment for the Naxian exiles. After a large cost incurr 
not only by the Persians, but also by Aristugoras himself,•the 
unsuccessful armament was brought back to the coast of Ionia.* 

The failure of this expedition threatened Ari^tagoras with entire 
ruin. He had incensed Megabates, deceived Artaphetties, and 
incurred an obligation, which he knew not how to discharge, of 
indemnifying the latter for the costs of the fleet He Ai»m ot 
began to revolve in his mind thp scheme of revolting from —ho 
Persia, and it so happened that there arrived nearly at voiTI^irat" 
the same moment a messenger from his father-in-law 
Histiseus, who was detained at the court of Susa, secretly 
instigating Aim to this very resolution.* Not knowing , 

whom to trust with this dangerous message, Histiseus had caused 
the head of a faithful slave to be slmved—branded aipon it the 
words necessary—and then despatched him, so soon as his hair had 
grown, to Milfltus, with a verbal intimation to Aristagoras that his 
head was to be again shaved and examincd.“ Histiseus sought to 
provoke this perilous rising, simply as a means of procuring his 
own release from Susa, and in the calculation that Darius would 
send him down to the coast to re-establish order. Ilis message, 
arriving at so critical a moment, determined the faltering resolution 
of Aristagoras, who convened his principal partisans at Miletus, 
^d laid before them the formidable project of revolt. All ot them 
approved it, with one remarkable exception—the historian Hekatseiis 
of Miletus; who opposed it as altogether ruinous, and contended 
thatHe power of Darius was too vast to leave them any prospect 
of success. When he found direct opposition fruitless, he next 
insisted upon the necessity of at once seizing the large treasures in 
the neighbouring temple of Apollo at Branchida; for the purpose of 
carrying on the revolt. By this means alone (he said) could the 
Milesians, too feeble to carry on the contest with their own force 
alone, hope to become masters at sea—while, if titey did not take 
these treasures, the victorious enemy assuredly would. Nether of 
these recommendations, both of them indicating sagacity and fore¬ 
sight in the proposer, were listened to. Probably the seizure of 
the treasures—thougl^ highly useful for the impending struggle, 

* Herodot. v. 34, 35. 

^ Horodoli. T. 35: cocopare PoI^sod. i. 24, lued Aulus Qellius, N. A. XTxi. 9. 
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and though in the end they fell into the hands of the enemy, as 
Hekatesus anticipated—would have bwn insupportable to the pious 
feelings of rtie people, and would thus have proved more injurious 
^n beneficial^' perhaps indeed Hekataeus himself may have urged 
pRvith the indirect view of stifling the whole project. We may 
remUk that he seems to have argued the question os' if Milfitus 
were to stand alone in the revolt; not anticipating, as indeed no 
prudent man conIdHhen anticipate, tisat the Ionic cities generally 
would follow the example. 

Aristagoras andfhis friends resolved forthwith to revolt. Their 
Eevoitof first step was to conciliate popular favour throi^hout 
md'thfM* Asiatic Greece by putting down the despots in all the 
SSTifSo various cities—the instruments not less than the supports 
didtS* 0^ Persian ascendency, as Histiceus had well argued at 
Boiioi. tjje bridge of the Danube. The opportunity was favour- 
,able for striking this blow at once on a considerablq^cale. For 
the fleet, recently employed at Naxos, had not yet dispersed, but 
was still assembled at Myus, with many of the despots present at 
the head of their ship. Accordingly latragoras was despatched 
from Miletu8*,at once to seize as m iny of them as he could, and to 
stir up the soldiers to revolt. This decisive proceeding was the 
first manifesto against Darius. latragoras was successful: the 
fleet went along with him, and many of the despots fell into his 
hands—among them Histiaeus (a second person so named) of Ter- 
mera, Oliatus of Mylasa (both Karians),* Kofis of Mitylene, and 
Aristagoras (also a second person so named) of Kyme. At the 
same time the Milesian Aristagoras himself, while he formally pro¬ 
claimed revolt against Darius, and invited the Milesians to follow 
him, laid down liis own audiority, and afiected to place the govern¬ 
ment in the hands of the people. Throughout most of thrtjlewns 
of Asiatic Greece, insular and continental, a similar revolution was 


brought about; the despots were expelled, and the feelings of the 
citizens were thus warmly interested in the revolt. Such of these 
despots as fell into the hands of Aristagoras were surrendered into 
the hands of their former subjects, by whom they were for the most 
part quietly dismissed, and we shall find them hereafter active 
auxiliaj^cs to the Persians. To this treatment the only exception 
mentioned is Kofis, who was stoned to death by the Mityle- 
najans,® 


^ Herodot. v. 36. also the t^ylaaiau Herahteid6e men- 

Compare Herodotus, t. 1?1 and Tiia tioned in r. 121. 

.. O^tus was son of Ibaadlis, ase^ p * Herodot. y» 37. vi. 9. 
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By these first successful steps the Ionic revolt was made to 
assume an extensive and formidable character; much ^ 
more so, probably, than the prudent Hekataeus had anti- 
cipated as pcacticable. The naval force of the Persians Aiii”!?i 

• 1 «* 1 V Greece-— ' 

in the Agean was at onefe takep away from them, and Ari«fc|6rM 
passed to theif opponents, who were thus .completely KVaaiiii 
masters of the sea; and would in fact have renfeined so, 
if a second naval force had not been brought up against them from- 
Phenicia—a proceeding never before resorted 4o, and perhaps at 
that IN not looked for. 

Having exhorted all the revolted towns to name their generals 
and to put themselves in a state of defence, Aristagoras crossed 
the ..fflgean to obtain assistance from Sparta, then under the 
government of king Kleomenes; to whom he addressed himself, 
“holding u^is hand a brazen tablet,.wherein was engraved the, 
circuit of tWentire earth, with the whole sea and all the rivers.” 
Probably this was the first map or plati which had ever been seen 
at Sparte, and so profound was the impression which it made, that 
it was remembered there cve^ in the time of Hcrodotjjs.' Having 
emphatically entreated the Spartans to step forth in aid of their 
Ionic brethren, now engaged in a desperate struggle for freedom, 
he proceeded to describe the wealth and abundance (gold, silver, 
brass, vestments, cattle and slaves), together with the ineffective 
weapons and warfare, of the Asiatics. Such enemies as the latter 
(he said) could be at once put down, and their wealth appropriated, 
by military training such as tliat of the Spartans—whose long 
spear, brazen helmet and breastplate, and ample shield, enabled 
them to despise the bow, the short javelin, the light wicker target, 
the ti^i^an and trowsers, of a Persian.” He then traced out on 

* Herodot. v. 49. Ty (KA«o/i/y«Z) think it probable: the passage of Apol- 
4s \4y9vs &T AoKfSatfitiyiot \4- loulus ithodius (iv. 279) with the 
■vowtri, lx**' irimKa, 4y yris Scholia to it, which is cited as evidence, 

srtploios Kal fliUoertra appears to me unworthy of attention. 

Tc votra Koi vortmol tovtcs. Among the lloman .^imensores, it 

The earliest map of which mention is was the ancient pracfciw to engrave 
made was prepared by Anaximander in their plans, of land surveyed, upon 
Ionia, apparently not long before this tablets of brass, which were deposited 
period: see Strabo, i. p. 7} Agatheme- in the public archives, and of which 
rus, 1. c. 1; Dioeen. L^rt. ii. 1. copies were made for private use, 

Orosskuid, in his note on the above though the original was referred to in 
passage of Stiabo, as well as Larcher case of 1^1 dispute (Siculus Flaccus 
and other critics, appear to think, that w. Rei Agrariai Scriptores, p. 10, ed. 
though this tablet or chart of Anaxi- Goes: compare Girsud, Kecherches sur 
xnante was the earli^t whichembraced le Droic de Propriety, p. 116, Aix 
the ^(de known earth, tl^e were 1808). 

among the Greeks others sf^ earlier, ^ Horodot. v. 49. Sctaviv 8^ ▼evra' 
which described particular countries. lAvyeVj r^v y^s srtploHov, r^y 
There is no proof of this, nor can I psro i» ry ylytuti 
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hu brazen'plan the ];oad from Ephesus to Susa, indicating the 
intervening tiations, all clf them affording a booty more or less 
ri^b. He concluded by magnifying especially the vast treasures 
Susa—“Instead of fighting your neighbours (he concluded), 
Argelans, Orcadians, and Messenians, from whom you get hard 
blows and small reward, why do you not make ydbrsclf rulers of 
all Asia,’ a prize* not less easy than lucrative?” Kleomenes 
replied to these seductive instigations by desiring him to come for 
an answer on the« third day. When that day arrived, he put to 
him the simple question, how far it was from Susa to the selp To 
winch Aristagoras answered with more frankness than dexterity, 
that it was a three months’ journey; and he was proceeding to 
enlarge upon the facilities of the road when Kleomenes interrupted 
him—“ Quit Sparta before sunset, Milesian stranger; you are no 
c friend to the Iiacedsemonians, if you wantj^carry them 

journey from the sea.” iKpite of this 
' peremptory mandate, Aristagoras tried a last resource. 
Taking in his hand the bough of supplication, he again went to 
the house of,Kleomencs, who was sitting with his daughter Gorgo, 
a girl of eight ye.ars old. He requested Kleomenes to send away 
the child, but this was refused, and he was desired to proceed; 
upon which he began to offer to the Spartan king a bribe for com¬ 
pliance, bidding dontinually higher and higher from ten talents up 
to fifty. At length the little girl suddenly exclaimed, “ Father, 
the stranger will corrupt- you, if you do not at once go away.” 
The exclamation so struck Kleomenes, that he broke up the inter¬ 
view, and Aristagoras forthwith quitted Sparta.** 

Doubtless Herodotus heard the account of this interview from 
Lacedaemonian informants. Yet we may be permitted to 'doubt 
whether any such suggestions were really made, or any such hopes, 
held out, as ithose which he places in the mouth of Aristagoras— 
suggestions and hopes which might well be conceived in 450440 
B.C., after a,generation of victories over the Persians, but which 
have no pertinence in the year 502 b.c. Down even to the battle 
of Marathon, the name of the Medes was a terror to the Greeks, 
and tlie Athenians are highly and justly extolled as the first who 

* Berodot. v. 49, ‘*'5* Kleomenes, that the Spartan king has 

rdffi}s dpx***' ti the active management and direction of 

; foreign affaire—subject however to trial 

* Herodot. v. 49, 50, 51. Compare and puni^ment by the ephora^ case 
PluUrch. Apophthegm. Laconic, p. of misb^viour (Herodot. vL 82^ We 

, *40. shall hOTjafter find the ephors gradu- 

We may rema$k, both in this itfthmee ally takii:^ into their own hands, more 
and throughout all the life and time of and more, the actual mauogomeut. 
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dared to look them in the face.' To talk about an easy march up 
to the treasures of Susa and the empire §f ail Asia, at the time of 
the Ionic revolt, would have been considered as a proof of insanity. 
Aristagoras may very probably have represented that the Spartans 
were more than a match for Persians in the field; but even tlms 
much would have been considertd, in 502 b.c., rather as*the 
sanguine hope of a petitioner than as the estimate of a sober 
looker-on. 

The Milesian chief had made application to Sparta, as the pre- 
sidin^power of Hellas—a character which we thus find 
more and more recognised and passing into the habitual 
feeling of the Greeks. Fifty •years previously to this, bonirom 
the Spartans had been flattered by the circumstance that Kreuil 
Croesus singled them out from all other Greeks to Invite as allies: 
now, they accepted such priority as a matter of course.’ 

Rejected%t Sparta, Aristagoras proceeded to Athens, now' 
decidedly the second power in Greece., Hero he found an easier 
task, not only as it was the metropolis (or mother-city) of Asiatic 
Ionia, but also as it had already inewred the pronounced hostility 
of the Persian satrap, and nfight look to be attackal as soon as 
the project came to suit his convenience, under the instigation of 
Hippias: whereas the Spartans had not only no kindred with 
Ionia, beyond that of common Hellenism, but wore in no hostile 
relations with Persia, and would have been provoking a now enemy 
by meddling in the Asiatic war. The promises and representa¬ 
tions of Aristagoras were accordingly received with great favour 
by the Athenians; who, over and above the claims of sympathy, 
had a powerful interest in sustaining the Ionic revolt as an indirect 
protaetion to themselves—and to whom the abstraction of the Ionic 
fleet from the Persians aflbrded a conspicuous and important relief. 
The Athenians at once resolved to send a fleet of twenty ships, 
under Melanthius, as an aid to the revolted lonians—ships which 
are desugnated by Herodotus, “the beginning of the mischiefs 
((etween Greeks and barbarians”—as the ships in which Paris 

^ Herodot vi. 112. irfWTol tc 49). In reference to tho earlier incident 
«rXO>^a re MijSikV Koi (Herodot. i. 70)—Toifl-ea*' t« 

ipSpas ic9iifi4yo9s' r^m ol AaK€9<un6vt<n r^v (Tvnpaxlvy 

ratffi Koi rt oSyopa rh Vl4)l»y iral in tfipTuv <r<p(as irpoKpiyas 'E\- 

iftovirai. K'fjyw, aip4ero ^l\ovs (Croesus). 

* Aristagoras says to the Spartans (v. An interval of rather more than forty 

49)—'vi kccriiKoyTa ydp 4<ni ravra* years separates the two events, during 
iroiSas So{iKovs fhai tvr’ 4Kev$4- which both the feelings of the Spartans, 
ptePf iytiios sol iSA-yos fi4yi<n^y fi4y aif and tho feelings of others towards theija, 
(rt ih r»y \otwtiy iiftty, had pudorgone a material change, ^ 
irpocoT^afe T^s 'EAAd8o$ (Ilfirodot, v. 
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CTMSed the ^gean had 1)eea.j;«aijd in the Iliad.of Homer. 
Herodotus ferther remarks %at ii seems easier to deceive many 
;nen together tljan one—since Anstagofas, after having Med wid» 
Kleomenes, thus imposed upoif the 30,000 dtiaeiis pf Athens.* 
But on tlrfs ^remark two comments suggest themselves. First, the 
circumstances of Athens and §parta were not the <6ame in regard 
•to the Ionic quarrel,—an observation which Herodoths himself had 
made a little while before: the Athenians had a material interest 
in the quarrel, political as well as sympathetic, while the Spartans 
had none. Secondly, the ultimate result of their interference, as it 
stood in^the time of Herodotus, though purchased by severe inter¬ 
mediate hardsliip, was one eminently gainful and glorifying, not 
less to Athens than to Greece.* 

When Aristagoras returned, he seems to have found the Per- 
M»rch of ******* aagaged^ in the siege of Miletus. The twenty 
' Athenian ships soon crossed the dilgean, anf found there 

with (ho five Eretrian ships which had also come to the succour 

AUlPiiian ^ t T • ^ t T< • 

wiaEratrian oT the lonians! the Eretrians generously taking this 

alUes-bum- . . ® i ® i 

ingottiio opportunity to repay assistance formerly rendered to 
treat «mi do- tli&n by the Milesians in their ancient war with Chalkis. 
(Jrcoks by On the arrival of these allies, Aristagoras organized an 
oreom. Ephesus up to Sardis, under the com¬ 

mand of his brother Charopinus with others. The ships were left 
at Koressus,* a mountain and seaport five miles from Ephesus, 
while the troops marched up under Ephesian guides, first along 
the river Kayster, next across the mountain range of Tmolus to 
Sardis: Artapherncs had not troops enough to do more than hold 
the strong citadel, so that the assailants possessed themselves of 
the town without opposition. But he immediately recalled his 
force near Miletus,'* and summoned Persians and Lydians from all 
the neighbouring districts, thus becoming more than a match for 
Charopinus; who found himself moreover obliged to evacuate 
Sardis owing to an accidental ednflagration. Most of the houses 
in that city were built in great part with reeds or straw, and all 

* Herodot. v. 99. iroXXot»s oTfte * About Korfisaus, see Dij^or. xiv. 99 
clFoi ebrtriffrtpov StajScUXfit' ^ iva, el and Xenophon. Hellen. i. 2, 7. 

rh» liMteicuft6yiov novvov * ('hardn of Lampaakus^ and Lyaa- 
Tc iy^vero Sia0aX4eiy, rpels 8e nias in bis history of Eretria, seem to 
‘ABrivaieiy 4iroiri(re rovro. have mentioned this first siege of Mi- 

> Herodot. v. 98; Homer, Iliad, v. and the fact of its being ral»}d in 

62. The criticism of Plutaroh f Do Ma- consequence of the expedition to Sardis: 
lignitat. Herodot. p. 861) on this pas- see Plutarch, de He^dot. Malignit. p, 
8 ^ 0 , is mber more pertinent than the 861—-though the citation is given there 
entioisms in that ill-tempered ooiqposi- confusedly, m that wo connot make 
,tion generally ar^'' . - much out of it. 
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of them bad thatehed'-rooE , happened that a spark 

touching one of them sed liie whole dty in flame. Obliged te 
abandon, tiieir dwellings' by this accident, the population of the 
town congregated in the market-place,—and as reinforcements 
were hpurly crowding in, the position of the lonians and Athenians 
became precarious. They evacitatcd the town, too^ np a pfffition 
on Mount' Tmolus, and when night came, ma^e the best of their 
way to the sea-coast. The troops of Artaphemes pursued, over¬ 
took them near Ephesus, and defeated them completely. Eual- 
kides the Eretrian general, a man of eminenSe and a celebrated 
victor at the solemn games, perished in the action, together with 
a considerable number of troops. After this unsuccessful TheAihe- 
commenCement, the Athenians betook themselves to their 
vessels and sailed home, in spite of pressing instances on 
the part of Aristagoras to induce them to stay. They took no 
farther part in the strugglea retirement at once so sudden and 
so complete, that they must probably have experienced some 
glaring desertion on the part of their Asiatic allies, similar to that 
which brought .so much danger upon the Spartan general Derkyl- 
lidas, in 396 B.C. Unless such was the case, they seem open to 
censure rather for having too soon withdrawn their aid, than for 
having originally lent it,'* 

The burning of a place so important as Sardis, however, including 
the temples of the local goddess Kybebe, which perished Kitemion 
With the remaining buddings, produced a powerful effect ‘”e^i>'“8 
on both sides—encouraging the rcvolters, as well as 
incensing the Persians. Amtagoras despatched ships along the 
coast, northward as far as Byzantium, and southward as far as 
Cyprus. The (Jrcek cities near the Hellespont and the Propontis 
were induced, either by force or by inclination, to take part with 
him: the Karians embraced Ids cause warmly ; even the Kaunians 
who had not declared themselves before, joined him as soon as 
they heard of the cajiture of Sardis; while ti^ Greeks in Cyprus, 
with the single exception of the town of Amathfls, at once 
renounced the authority of Darius, and prepared for a strenuous 
contests Oncsilus of Salamis, the most considerable city in the 
island, finding the population willing, but his brother, the despot 
Gorgus, reluctant, shut the latter out of the gates, took the com¬ 
mand of the united forces of Salamis and the other revolting cities, 

^ HerodotuV. 102,103,*Iti8 a curious tarcb. do Herodot. ^llgn. ut sup. 
fact that CharOn of Lampsakus mado no * About Dorkyllida-s, sio Xonophoo, 
mention of this defeat of the united ^ellen. iii. 2, 

Athenian and Ionian force: gee Flu' 
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wjd laid siege to Amathds. These towns of Cypnis were then, 
and seem always afterwar^ to have eontinued, under the govern¬ 
ment of des^ts; who however, unlike the despots in Ionia gene¬ 
rally, took part along with their subjects in the revolt against 
Persia.' 

Ti® rebellion had now assumed a character so serious, that the 
Persians were compelled to put forth their strongest efforts to 
subdue it. ‘From the number of different nations comprised in 
their empire, they were enabled to make use of the antipathies of 
one against the otlfer; and the old adverse feeling of Phcnicians 
ptieDiciMi against Greeks, was now found extremely serviceable. 

to After a year spent in getting together forces,® the Phe- 
I’crstanii. nician fleet was employed to transport into Cyprus the 
Persian general Artybius with a Kilikian and Egyptian army,® 
while the force under Art^hernes at Sardis was so strengthened as 
to enable him to act at once against all the coast of Asia Minor, 
from the Propontis to the Triopian promontory. On the other 
side, the common danger had for the moment brought the lonians 
into a state of union foreign to their usual habit; so that we hear 
now, for the first and the last time, Sf a tolerably efficient Pan- 
Ionic authority.' 

Apprised of the coming of Artybius with the Phcnician fleet, 
StSiS"* Onesilus and his Cyprian supporters solicited the aid of 
irmammt the louic flcct, which arrived shortly after the disembark- 
uKSiwi* Persian force in the island. Onesilus 

MjdMd offered to the lonians their choice, whether they would 
rtotoryrftia fight thc Phcnicians at ^ or the Persians on land, 
they rscon- Their natural determination was in favour of the sea- 
ffid. ° fight, and they engaged with a degree of courage and 
unanimity which procured for them a brilliant victory; the Samians 
being especially distinguished.® But the combat on land, carried 
on at the same time, took a different turn. Onesilus and the 
Salaminians brouglij into the field,* after the fashion of Orientals 
rather than of Greeks, a number of scythed chariots, destined to 

* Herodot. t. 103| 104, 108, Com- ^ Herodot. v. 116. K^pioi 
pore the proceedings in Cyprus against ^\e^epot ytvSnfvoit o^ir in 

ArtaxerxOe MnSmon, under the enei;* vfifs KartMovXurro. * 
getio Evftgoras of Salaraia (Diodor. xiv. » Ilei-odot. vi. 6. KIMkh xal Al- 
98, XY. 2), about 386 B.C, ; most of the yivriou 
petty princes of the island. became for ^ Herodot. v. 109. 
tbe time his subjects, but in 361 b.c. rh Kotvbv rwv *l4voty 

there were nine of them independent Xf^orrar t9(Ua(r<ra»', etc.: compare 
(Diodor. xvl. 42), and seemingly quite vi. 7. 
as many at the' time when .Mexander ^ Herodot. t. 112 . 
bosiegwi Tyre (Anian, ii. 20, 8). * 
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break the enemy’s ranks; while on the other hand the Persian 
general Artybius was mounted on a home, drained to rise on his 
hind-legs and strike out with hfs fore-legs against an 'opponent on 
foot. In the thick of the fight, Onesilus and his Karian shield- 
bearer came into personal conflict with, this general and his horse. 
By previous concert, when the horSe so reared as to get his foiWegs 
over the shield of Onesilus, the Karian with a^ scythe severed the 
legs from his body, while Onesilus with his own hand slew Arty¬ 
bius. But the personal bravery of the Cypriots was rendered 
useless by treachery in their own ranks. Stescnor, despot of 
Kurium, deserted in the midst of the battle, and cvcii the scythed 
chariots of Salamis followed his example; while the brave Onesilus, 
thus weakenedt perished in the total rout of his army, along with 
Aristokyprus despot of Soli on the north coast of the island; this 
latter was son of that Philokyprus who had been immortalized more 
than sixty years before in the poems of Solon. No farther hopes 
now remaining for the revolters, the vif torious Ionian fleet returned 
home. Salamis relapsed under the sway of its former despot 
Gorgus, while the remaining cities in Cyprus were successively 
besieged and taken • not wifliout a resolute defence^however, since 
Soli alone held out five months.' 

^ n^rodot. V. 112-115. It is not un¬ 
interesting to conaparo, witli this recou- 
quest of Cyprus by the Persians, the 
conquest of the seme island by the 
Turks in 1570, when they expelled from 
it the Venetians. Sec tlic narrative of 
that conquest (^effected in the reim of 
Selim II. by the Scraakier Must^ha- 
Pasha), in Von Hammer, Geschichte 
des Osmannischen lieichs, book xxxvi. 
vol. iii. p. 57y~580. Of the two prin¬ 
cipal towns, Nikosia in the centre of 
the island, and Famiu^usta on the north¬ 
eastern coast, the first, after a long 
siege, was taken by storm, and the 
iukabitants of evei^ sox and ago either 
put to death or carried into slavery; 
while the second, after a most gallhnt 
defence, was allowed to capitulate. But 
the terms of the capitulation were vio¬ 
lated in the most ilagitious manner by 
the Seraskier, who treated the brave 
Venetian ^vemor, Bnigadino, with 
frightful cruelt^r, cutting off his nc«e 
and ears, exposing him to all sorts of 
insults, and ultimately causing him to 
be flayed alive. The skJh of this unfor¬ 
tunate general was conveyed to Con¬ 
stantinople as a k’ophy, but in edter 
times found its way to Venice. 


Wo read of nothing like this treat¬ 
ment of Bragadino in the Persian recon¬ 
quest of Cyprus, though it was a subju¬ 
gation after revolt; indeed nothing like 
it in all Perswn warfare. 

Von Hammer gives a short sketch 
(not always very accurate as to ancient 
times) of the condition of Cypnis under 
its successive masters—Persiaus, Grieco- 
Egyptians, Romans, Arabians, the dy¬ 
nasty of XiUsignan, Venetians, and 
Turks-the last seems decidedly the 
worst of all. 

In reference to the above-mentioned 
piece of cruelty, I may mention that 
the Persian kipg Kambysds caused one 
of the royal judges (according to Hero¬ 
dotus, V. 25), who had taken a bribe to 
render an iniquitous judgement, to be 
flayed alive, and hw skin to bo stretched 
upon the seat on which bis son was 
phw:ed to succeed him; as a lesson of 
Justice to the latter. A similar story is 
told respecting the Persian king Aita- 
xerxds MnCmon; and what is still mom 
remfirkable, the same st^^iy is also re¬ 
counted in the Turkish history, as an 
act of Mahomet II. (Von Hammer* G«- 
soMchte des Osmanuiloh. Relohs, book 
jfvii.; vol, ii. p. Diodorus, xv. !0), 
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Meanwhile the principal force of Darius having been assetiibled 
soKeMM of at Sardis, DBurjaes, Hymeai, and other generals who had 
married daughters of the Great King, distributed their 
efforts against different parts of the western coast. Dau- 
Aai> Minor, jjggg attacked the towns near the Hellespont'—Abydus, 
PerEBtS, Lampsakus, and Psesus—which made Kttle resistance. 
He was then ordcjred southward into Karia, while Hymeas, who 
with another division had taken Kios on the Propontis, marched 
down to the Hellwont and completed the conquest of the Troad 
as well as of the J&lio Greeks in the region of Ida. Artaphernes 
and Otanes attacked the Ionic and ^Eolic towns on the coast—the 
former taking Klazomenm," the latter Kyme. 

There remained itaria, which, with Miletus in its neighbourhood, 
offered a determined resistance to Daurises. Forewarned of his 
.approach, the Karians assembled at a spot called the White Pillars, 
near the confluence of tlie rivers Mmander and Marsyas. Pix- 
odarus, one of their chiefs, recommended the desperate expedient 
of fighting irith the river at their back, so that all chance of flight 
might be cut off; but most of the chiefs decided in favour of a con¬ 
trary policy’—«to let the Persians pass the river, in hopes of driving 
them back into it and thus rendering their defeat total. Tictory 
however, after a sharp contest, declared in favour of Daurises, 
chiefly in consequence of his superior numbers. Two thousand 
♦Persians, and not less than ten thousand Karians, are said to have 
perished in the battle. The Karian fugitives, re-united after the 
flight in the grove of noble plane-trees consecrated to Zeus Stratius 
near Labranda,‘ were deliberating whether they should now submit 
to the Persians or emigrate for ever, when the appearance of a 
Milesian reinforcement restored their courage. A second battle 


Ammi^os Marcellinus (xxii?. 6) had the temple of Zeus Stratius, see Sti^ho, 
gpod reason to treat the reality of the ziv. p. 65d. Labrauda was a village in 
^ct''as problematioah the territoiy of, and seven miles distant 

. * Herodot. v. 117. fibm, the inland town of Mylasa. It 

* Herodot. v. 122-124. was Karian at tho time of the Ionic 

* Herodot. V. 118. On the topography revolt, but partially hellenized before 

of this spot, as described in Herodotus, the year 350 b.c. About -this latter 
' see' a good note in ’Weissenborn, Bey- epoch, the three ruml tribes of M^Iasa 
trfige BUT ^miueren Erforschung der —constituting, along with the citizeim 
^t« Qriecbisohen G^cbichte, p. 116, of the town, the Mylasene community 
JeiM 1844, ^ —were, Tc^iedFSapo, ’Or^pKoi'Sa, Aa- 

He thinhs, with much reason, that see the Inscription in Bo^ckh's 

rirer Mam^ here mentioned can- Collection, No. 2695, and in Frans, 
ni^ ^ that which fiowa through Ke- Epigraphies Qraoa, No. 73. p. 191. In 
leenai, but another of the same name the Lydian langutige, AdjSpvr is said to 
>whkh flows into the Mceander from the have signified a hatchet (Plutarch, 
aouth-west. Quaat. Or. c. 45. p. 314). 

* id>eubthe of Labranda and. 
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was fought, and a second time they were defeated, the loss on this 
occasion falling chiefly on.the Milesians.' TJievisiorious Persians 
now proceeded to assault the Ifarian cilies, but He^sikleid>6s of' 
Mylasa laid an ambuscade for them with so much skill and good 
fortune, that their ^rmy was nearly destroyed, and Daurises with 
other Perfan ^nerals perished. tThis successful effort, follwiing 
upon two severe defeats, does honour to the constancy of the 
Karians,. upon whom Greek proverbs generally fasten a mean 
reputatioa It saved for the time* the Karian towns, which the 
Persians did not succeed in reducing until after the capture of 
Miletus.* 

On land, the revolters were thus everywhere worsted, though at 
sea the lonians still remained masters. But the unwar- Art$tago™ 

t . r* 1 T courage 

like Aristafforas beiran to despair of success, and to medi- nnaabM. 

. , ^ ? a 1 • , donalbs 

tate a mean desertion ot the companions and countrymen oomaiy. 
whom he had himself betrayed into danger. Assembling his chief • 
advisers, he represented to them the unpromising state of affairs, 
and the necessity of securing some place of refuge, in case they 
wete expelled from Miletus. ®[e then put the question to them, 
whether the island of Sardirtia, or Myrkinus in Thjyice near the 
Strymon (which Ilistiaeus had begun some time before to fortify, as 
I have mentioned in the preceding chapter), appeared to them best 
adapted to the purpose. Among the persons consulted was Heka- 
tiEus the historian, who approved neither the one nor the other 
scheme, but suggested the erection of a fortified post in the neigh¬ 
bouring island of Leros; a Milesian colony, wherein a temporary 
retirement might be sought, should it prove impossible to hold 
Miletus, but which permitted an easy return to that city, so soon as 
opportunity offered.* Such an opinion must doubtless have been 
founded on the assumption, that they would be able to maintain 
•uperiorify at sea. It is important to note such confident reliance 
upon this superiority in the mind of a sagacious man, not gpven tg 
sanguine hopes, like Hekatseus-r-cven under circumstances very 
unprosperous on land. Emigration to Myrkinus, as proposed by 
Aristagoras, presented no hope of refuge at all; since the Persians, 
if they regained their authority in Asia Minor, would not fail again 
to extend it to the Strymon. Nevertheless the consultation ended 
by adopting this scheme, since probably no lonians could endure 
the immeasurable distance of ^rdinia as a new home. Arista-.- 
goras set sail for Myrl^nus, taking with him all who chose to bep. 

' Herodot. t. 118,119. I • Horodot. v. 126; Strabo, idv. p. 

* Herodot. v. 120, 121; vi. 25. j 635.» 
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Ijim company,, But he perished not long after landing, together 
with nearly al^his .company, in the siege of a neighbouring 
Thracian town.’ Though making profession to lay down his 
supreipe authority at the commencement of the revolt, he had still 
.contrived to retain it in great measure; and on departing for 
Myrkihus, he devolved it on Pythagoras, a citizen in high esteem. 
It appears however that the Milesians, glad to get rid of a leader 
•who had brought them nothing but mischief,“ paid little obedience 
to his successor, and made their government from this period 
popular in realityms' well as in profession. The desertion of Ari- 
stagoras with the citizens whom he carried away, must have seriously 
damped the spirits of those who remained. Nevertheless it seems 
that the cause , of the Ionic rcvolters was quite as well conducted 
without him. 

■'Not long after his departure, another despot—Histiaeus of 
•AiOTaran™ Miletus, his fathcr-in-law and jointly with him the 
who iSlTX' fementer of the revolt—presented himself at the gates of. 

Miletus for admikion. The outbreak of the revolt had 
ftomSom. enabled him, as he had Calculated, to procure leave'of 
departure fropi Darius. That prin. C had been thrown into violent 
indignation by the attack and burning of Sardis, and by the general 
revolt of Iqnia, headed (so the news reached him) by the Milesian 
Aristagoras, but carried into effect by the active co-operation of the 
Athenians. “ The Athenians (exclaimed Darius)—who arc they ? ” 
On receiving the answer, he asked for his bow, placed an arrow on 
the string, and shot as high as he could towards the heavens, 
saying—“ Grant me, Zeus, to revenge myself on the Athenians.” 
He at the same time desired an attendant to remind him thrice 
every day at dinner—“Master, remember the Athenians: ” for as 
to the lonians, he felt assured that their hour of rcti?bution would 
come speedily and easily enough.’ ' ' % 

This Homeric incident deserves notice as illustrating the epical 
handling of Herodotus. His theme, is, the invasions of Greece by 
Persia: he has now arrived at the first eruption, in the bosom of 
tlarius, of that passion which impelled the Persian forces towards 
Marathon and Salamis—and he marks the beginning of the now 
phase by act and word both alike significant. It may be compared 

- 1 Rerodoi. v. 126. ^ Herodot. v, 105. ’fl ZtC, 

* Herodoti Ti. 5. 0/ <r$ai /tot ’Afltjya/ws riffourOai. Comparo 

iipfnpot hirtAXaxSiytfs noI ^Apurrayipt^f the Thraoi^ practice of communicating 
frfitfiot ((rw iWov rvpavyoy S«- with the gods by shooting ari’owa high 
K«r6eu up into the air (Uerodot, iv. 94). 

ytwrifitvoi, ^. 
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to the libation and prayer addressed by Achilles in the Iliad to 
Zeus, at the moment when he is sending forth Fatroklus and the 
Myrmidons to the rescue of <he despairing (Jreeks. • 

At first Darius had been inclined to ascribe the movement in 
Ionia to the secret instigation of Histiaeus, whom he called into his 
presence and questioned. But tjie latter found means to satisfy 
him, and even* to make out that no such mischief would hare 
occurred, if he (Histiaeus) had been at Miletus instead of being 
detained at Susa. “ Send me down to the spot (lie asseverated), 
and I engage not merely to quell the revolt sand put into your 
hands the traitor who heads it—but also not to take off this tunic 
from my body, before I shall have added to your empire the great 
island of Sardinia.” An expedition to Sardinia, though never 
realized, appears to have licen among the favourite fancies of the 
Ionic Greeks of that day.' By such boasts and assurances he 
obtained his liberty, and went down to Sardis, promising to return, 
as soalt as he should have accomplished them.* But on 
reaching Sardis he found the satrap Artaphemes better ^tni by 
informed than the Great King at Susa. .Though His—S otio** 
tiaius, when questioned as to the causes which had brought 
on the outbreak, affected nothing but ignorance andf astonishment, 
Artaphemes detected his evasions, and said—“ I will tell you how 
the facts stand, Ilistiams: it is you that have stitched this shoe, 
and Aristagoras has put it on.”* Such a declaration promised 
little security to the suspected Milesian who heard it; and accord¬ 
ingly, as soon as night arrived, he took to flight, went down to the 
coast, and from thence passed over to Chios. Here he found him¬ 
self seized on the opposite count, as the confidant of Darius and 
the enemy of Ionia. He was released however on proclaiming him¬ 
self not melily a fugitive escaping from Persian custody, but also as 
.the prime author of the Ionic revolt: and he farther added, in 
order to increase his popularity, that Darius had contemplated the 
translation of the Ionian population to Phenicia, as well as that 
of the Phenician popul.ndon to Ionia—to prevent which translation 
he (Histimus) had instigated the revolt This allegation, though 

* Herodot. v. 107, vi. 2. Compare mends, a recommendation to the Sfes- 
ihe advice of Bias of Pridnd to the senians, when conquered a second time 
lonians, when the Persian conqueror by the Spartans, to migrate to 
Cyrus was approaching, to found a Pan* dinia. 

Ionic colony in Sardinia (Herodot. i. * Herodot. v. 106, 107., 

170); the idea started by Aristagorw * Herodot. vi. 1. OUrw rot, 

has been alluded to just^bove (Herodot. Karii ravra ri rovttrh 

V. 124). ^/5/ia^af fiiy at, 

PausanJM (iv, 23, 2) puts into the ’Afuarayiput- 
mouUi of Mantiklus, sou of Aristo- 
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^nothing better than a gure fabrication, obtained for Miii tbe good¬ 
will of the Chjaf!s,‘whq carried him back to MilStus: but before be 
depaV^, h® delpatched t6 Sardis Some letters, addressed to distin¬ 
guished Pereians, framed as if he were already in established 
int^gue with them for revolting against Darius, and intended to 
invite*them to actual revolt His messenger, Hermippus of Atar- 
neus, betrayed him, and carried his letters straight to Artaphemes. 
The satrap desired that these letters might be delivered to the 
persons to whom they were addrefeed, but that the answers sent to 
Histieeus mighl be»handed to himself. Such was the tenor of the 
gnawers, that Artaphemes was induced to seize and put to death 
several of the Persians around him; but Histisus was disappointed 
in his purpose of brining about a revolt in the place.' 

On arriving at Miletus, Histiaus found Aristagoras no longer 
present, and the citizens altogether adverse to the return 
(In vain vf of their old despot; nevertheless he tried to force his 
Kiontaio way by night into the town, but was repulsed and even 
piitoMmKit wounded in the thigh. He returned to Chios, but the 
otfimu* Chians refused him the aid of any of their ships: he next 
SjoatoL pas^d to Lesbos, from the Inhabitants of which island he 
obtained eight triremes, and employed them to occupy 
Byzantium, pillaging and detaining the Ionian merchant-ships as 
they passed into or out of the Euxine.® The few remaining pira¬ 
cies of this worthless traitor, mischievous to his countrymen even 
down to the day of his death, hardly deserve our notice amidst the 
last straggles and sufferings of the subjugated lonians, to which we 
are now hastening. 

A vast Persian force, both military and naval, was gr<adually 
utgo Per. concentrating itself near Miletus, against which city Arta- 
SmS, pheraes h.ad determined to direct his priiUpal elforts. 

Not only the whole army of Asia Minor, but also the 
KiSof Kilikian and Egyptian troops fresh from the conquest of 
Miisun. Cyprus, and even the cojjquered Cypriots themselves, 
were brought up as reinforcements; while the entire Phenician 
fleet, no less than 600 ships strong, co-operated on the coast.* To 
meet such a land-force in the field was far beyond the strength of 
the lonians, and the joint Pan-Ionic council resolved that the Mile¬ 
sians should be left to defend their own fortifications, while the 
entire fonce of the confederate cities should be mustered on board 
the ships. At sea they had as yet no rei^oif to despair, having 
been victorious over the Phcnicians near Cyprus, and having 

' Herodot. vi, 2-5. * Hc»oddt. vi. 5-26, s Herodot. vi. 6-2. 
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sustained no defeat. The combined Ionic fleet, including the jEolic 
Lesbians, amounting in all t» the number of 353 slii'ps, Tb(«iuc<i 
was- accordingly mustered at Lade—then a little island 
near Milotus, but now jbincd on to the coast, by the 
gradual accumulation of land in the bay at the mouth o^thc 
Mseander. Eighty Milesian ships formed the right wing, one 
hundred Chian ships the centre, and sixty Samian ships the left 
wing, while the space l)ctween the Milesians and the Chians was 
occupied by twelve ships from Priene, three from^fyus, and seven¬ 
teen from Teds—the space between the Chians and Samians was 
filled by eight ships from Ery thrm, three from Phdkma, and seventy 
from Lesbos.' ' 

The total armament thus made up was hardly inferior in number 
to that which, fifteen ycai-s afterwards, gained the battle of Salamis 
against a far Larger Persian fleet than the jtresent. Moreover the 
courage of the lonians, on sliip-hoard, was equal to that of their 
contemporaries on the other side of thc*yEgean; while jn respect 
of disagreement among the allies, we shall hereafter find the cir¬ 
cumstances preceding the batjle of Salamis still more menacing 
than those before the coming battle of Lade. 'Hie . 

, AUeiiipfn of 

chances of success tberetore wore at least equal befw’een theivmionrt 

, , . , , , ... i» 1 • 1 'li!>nni(« 

the two, and indeed the anticipations ot the Persians and tin-aiiic. 
Phenicians on the present occasion were full of doubt, so oiuicejiiod 
that they thought it necessary to set on foot express 
mctins for disuniting the lonians—it was fortunate for the Greeks 
that Xerxes at Salamis could not be made to conceive tlic prudence 
of aiming at the same object. 'J'herc were now in the Persian 
camp all those various despots whom Aristagoras, at the beginning 
of the revolt,<|had driven out of their respective cities. At the 
instigation of Artaphernes, eacii of tlicse men desjiatchcd secret 
communications to their citizens in the allied fleet, ciidoavouriiig 
to detach them soverally from the general body, by jiromises of 
gentle treatment in the event of eonniliaiicc, and by threats of extreme 
infliction from the Persians if they persisted in armed eftbrts. 
rhongh these communications were sent to each without the know¬ 
ledge of the rest, yet the answer from all was one iniaiiimoiis 
negative.® The confederates at Lade seemed more one, in heart 
ind spirit, than the Athenians, Spartans and Corinthians will hcrc- 
ifter prove to be at Salamis. 

But there was one graOd diflfercnce which turned the scale—the 
luperior energy and ability of the Atlicnian leaders at Salamis, 

* Heiodot. vi. * Herodot. vi. 9, 10. 
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coupled with the fact that they were Athenians—that is, in com¬ 
mand of the largest and piost important contingent throughout the 
fleet. 

At Lade, unfortunately, this was quite otherwi.?e. Each separate 
Wmiwf contingent had its own commander, hut we hear of no 
omimand joint commandcr at all. Nor were the,chiefs who came 
piiiiein iho from th? larger cities—Milesian, Chian, Samian, or Les- 
“ ■ bian—men like Themjstokles, competent and willing to 
stand forward as self-created leaders, and to usurp for the moment, 
with the general consent and for the general benefit, a privilege 
not intended for them. The only man of sufficient energy and for¬ 
wardness to do this, was the Phokman Dionysius—unfortunately 
the captain of the smallest contingent of the fleet, and therefore 
enjoying the least respect. For Phokaia, once tlie daring explorer 
of the western waters, had so dwindled down since the Persian con¬ 
quest of Ionia, that she could now furnish no more than three ships, 
and her ancient maritime .spirit survived only in the bosom of her 
captain. When Dionysius saw the louians assembled 
ti»-i’ijiikn.«n at Lade, willing, eager, full of talk and mutual encou- 
iio'isaiiimcj rageraent, but untrained and taking no thought of disci- 
iho com- pline, or nautical practice, or co-opcratlon in the hour of 

■ battle—he saw the risk which they ran for want of these 

precautions, and strenuously remonstrated with them; “ Our fate 
hangs on the razor’s edge, men of Ionia: either to be freemen or 
slaves,—and slaves too, caught after running away. Set yourself 
at once to work and- duty. You will then have trouble indeed at 
first, with certain victory and freedom afterwards; but if you per¬ 
sist in this carelessness and disorder, there is no hope for you to 
escape the king’s revenge for your revolt. Bo persuaded and com¬ 
mit yourself to me. 1 pledge myself, if the gods only hold an 
equal balance, that your enemies either will not light, or will be 
severely beaten.”' 

The wisdom of this advice was so apparent, that the lonians, 
quitting their comfortable tents on the shore of Lade, and going 
on board their ships, submitted themselves to the continuous nauti¬ 
cal labours and manoeuvres imposed upon them by Dionysius. 
The rowers, and the hoplites on the deck, were exercised in their 
separate functions, and even when they were not so employed, the 
ships were kept at anchor, and the crews on boai-d, instead of on 

I Herodot. vi. 11. *Eirl {upoC yip i juii-PoiJxijo-Sc ToAanroip/ay Th 

iir/iTit ^x^rai tA Tp^yptaTC, dySpfS j irapaxptjfia fih vivos i/tiv isrrai^ ohl re 
''ItevfS, dt tjvai i\iv0tpoicri ^ val j Si SevaBt, vnep0aSX6fisvot rovs ivavrtous, 

roiroici i)S Spitviriprf vvv iiv vpits, V , tSvai ^AevSepot, &c. 
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shore; so that the work lasted all day long, under a hot sum¬ 
mer’s sun. Such labour was pew to the‘Ionian cijiws. They 
endured it for seven successive days, after which they r)iscom.nt.,f 
broke out with one accord into resolute mutiny and 
refusal; “ Which of the Gods have we oftbndcd, to bring 
upon ourselves such a retribution as this ? madmen as we "J””- 
are, to put ourselves into the hands of this Phoka;an brag¬ 
gart, who has furnished only throe ships!' He has now got 
us and is ruining us without remedy; many of ps are already sick, 
ni.any others are sickening. IVe had better make up our minds to 
Persian slavery, or any other mischiefs, rather than go on with 
tliese present sufferings. Gotife, we will not ob('y this man any 
longer.” And they forthwith refused to execute his orders, 
resuming their tents on shore, with the enjoyments of shade, rest, 
and inactive talk, as before. . 

I have not chosen to divest this instructive .scene of the dramatic 
liveliness with which it is given in IMrodotus—the mpre so as it 
has all the air of reality, and as Ilekata-us the historian was pro¬ 
bably present in the island of. Lade, and may have described what 
he actually saw and heard. When we see the intolerable hardship 
which tlu'so nautical manoeuvres and labours imposed u])on the 
lonians, though men not nn^lccu.^tolned to ordinary ship-work,— 
and when we witness their perfect incapacity to submit themselves 
to sucli a di.'-cipline, even with extreme danger staring them in the 
face—we .shall be able to appreciate the severe and unremitting 
toil whereby the Athenian seaman afterwards purchased 
that perfection of nautical discipline which charaetcrijed S'lmipl 
him at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. It will 
appear, as we proceed with this history, that the full ruCIllUnt 
development of the Athenian democracy worked a revo- 
lution in Grecian military marine, chiefly by enforcing 
upon the citizen seaman a strict continuous training, svich 
as was only surpassed b\ the r.acedmmonian drill on land—and by 
thus rendering practicable a species of nautical manoeuvring, which 
was unknown even at the time of the battle of Salaniis. I shall 
show this more fully hereafter: at present I contrast it briefly with 
the incapacity of the loniaiis at Lade, in order that it may be 
understood how painful such training really was. The reader of 

• Ilerodot. vi. 12. 01 Jlojyfy, ota ttapo/ppoyiiiravTfs, ital iKir\(i<TayT4f in 

iiraSffs i6vr«s irSvtey roio^rwy, r«Tpv- rov vooj, ItySpl i\a^4yt, Tope- 

fityot T4 ra\atvupiri(rl T( itol iifKl<p, fAe- xopivip via% rptiSf ^mrpi^ayTts fintas 
^ay irphs iwUroifs rdif—Tiva Saifi6y<i>y avTov> Ixofiey, &C. 
irapa^dyrts, rdSf dyairinirAapLty, olriyes 
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Grecian history is usually taught to associate only ideas of turbu¬ 
lence and anarchy with the Athcnianr democracy. But the Athe¬ 
nian navy, the child and champion of that democracy, will be 
found to display an indefatigable labour and obedience nowhere 
else jfityessed in Greece—of which even the fii'st lessons, as in the 
case now before us, prove to others so irksome as,to outweigh the 
prospect of extreme and imminent peril. The same impatience of 
steady toil and discipline, which the lonians displayed to their own 
ruin before the battle of Lade, will bo found to characterize them 
fifty years afterwards as allies of Athens, as I shall have occasion 
to show when I come to describe the Athenian empire. 

Ending in this abrupt and mutinous manner, the judicious sug¬ 
gestions of the Phoka'an leader did more harm than good. Per- 
haj)3 his manner of dealing may have been unadvisedly rude; but 
we arc surprised to sec tjiat no one among the leaders of the larger 
contingents had the good sense to avail himself of the first readi¬ 
ness of the lonians, and to employ his superior influence in securing 
the continuance of a good practice once begun. Not one such 
, superior man did this Tonic revolt throw up. Prom the 

Disorder and i * , i i * d i i i • 

"'"""rSn ' ^ In'inins discarded Dionjsius, their camp 

became a scene of disunion and mistrust. Some of them 
the saniioii grew SO rccklcss and unmanageable, that the better por- 
tapiaiiis. despaired of maintaining any orderly battle; and 

the Samians in particular now repented that they had declined the 
secret offers made to tliem by their expelled despot ‘—Aiiakes .'on 
of Syloson. They seiit privately to renew tlie negotiation, received 
a fresh promise of the same indulgence, and agreed to desert when 
the occasion arrived. On the day of battle, when the two fleets 
were on the point of coming to action^ the sixty Samian ships all 
sailed off, oxco[)t eleven who-c captains disdained such treachery. 
Other lonians followed their example; yet amidst the reciprocal 
crimination which Herodotus had heard, he finds it difficult to 
determine who was most to blaiiic. though he names the Lesbians 
as among the earliest deserters.’ The hundred ships from Chios, 
constituting the centre of the fleet—each ship carrying forty chosen 
soldiei’S fully armed—formed a brilliant exception to the rest. 
They fought with the greatest fidelity and resolution, inflicting 
upon the enemy, and themselves sustaining, heavy loss. Dionysius 
the Phoka'an also behaved in a manner worthy of his previous 
linguage, and captured with his three ships the like number of 
Phenicians. But such examples of bravery did not compensate 
' Herodot. vi. H. ^ Heroddt. vi. 14-, i5. 
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the treachery or cowardice of the rest. The defeat of the lonians 
at laide Wiis complete as ^vcll as irrpcorerablc. To compicto 
the faithfid Chians, the loss was terrible both in ttio aK.’i'vi,'i 
battle and after it; for though some of their vessels 
csciipod from the defeat siifely to Chios, others were 
so damaged a* to be obliged ^o run ashore close at 
hand on the promontory of Mykale, where the (yews (juitted them, 
with the intention of marching northward through the Ephesian 
territory to ^le continent op]«)sito tlieir own island, ^\'e hear 
with astonishment, that at tliat critical moment, the Ephesian 
women were engaged in solemnizing the Thosmopboria,—a festival 
celebrated at night, in the open air, in some nninhabited portion of 
the territory, and without the presence of any male person. As 
the Chian fugitives entered the I'lidiesian territory by night, their 
coming Ix'ing neither known nor antici])a^t('d—it was believed that 
the.y were thieves or pirates coming to seize tlie women, and under' 
this error they were attacked by tin* Ephesians and slain.' It 
would seem from this incident that the Ejiliosians ha*d taken no 
l>art in the Ionic revolt, nor ;y’e they mentioned amid.st the various 
contingents; nor is an\thing said cither of Kolophofl, or Eebedus, 
or Era'.- 


The Plu'ika'an Dionysius, perceiving that the defeat of Lade #as 
the ruin of the Ionic cause, and that Ids native city was 
again docjmed to Persian subjection, did not think it pen- 
dent ev('n to return home. Immediately after the battle "'"hj'iih. 
b(' set sail, not for Pla'ika'a, but for the Phcnician coa.st, at this 
moment stripped of its protecting cruisers. He seized several 
Phcnician merchantmen, out of which considerable profit was 
obtained: then setting sail4br Sicily, lie undertook tlio occupation 
of a privateer against the Carthaginians and Tyrrhenians, abstain¬ 
ing from injury towards Greeks.'’ Such an employment seems then 
to have been considered perfectly admi.ssible. A considerable body 
of Samians also migrated to Sidlly, indignant at the treachery of^ 
their admirals in the batik', and yet more indignant at the approach¬ 
ing restoration'of their despot yEakes. Ilow these Samian emi¬ 
grants became established in the Sicilian town of Zaiikle,' I shall 
mention as a part of the course of Sicilian events, which will come 
hereafter. 

The victory of Lade enabled the Persians to attack Miletus by 


‘ Herodot. vi. 10. (rr^tce' 

^ Thncyd. viii. 14. 8€ Ktd Tvpirriywv. 

^ Ilerodot. vi. 17^ \riXeriis kotc - ‘ iferodot. vi. 22-2 
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sea as well as by land; they prosecuted the siege with the utmost 
vigour, by jindermining the walls, and by various en- 
giSnes of attack. Their'resources in this respect seem to 
have been enlarged since the days of Harpagus. In no long time 
siege, oy the city was taken by storm, and miserable was the fate 
lutool^i. reserved to it The adult male population was chiefly 
Peretae. slaiu; while such of them as were preserved, together 
with the women and children, were sent in a body to Susa to await 
the orders of Darius, who assigned to them a residence at Ampe, 
not far from the mbuth of the Tigris The temple at Branchidm 
was burnt and pillaged, as Hekataeus had predicted at the begin¬ 
ning of the revolt The large tr^ures therein contained must 
have gone far to defray the costs of the Persian array. The Mile¬ 
sian territory is said to have been altogether denuded of its former 
inhabitants—the Persians retaining for themselves the city with 
' the plain adjoining to it, 'and making over the mountainous portions 
to the Karians of Pedasa., Some few of the Milesians found a 
place among the Samian emigrants to Sicily.* It is certain how¬ 
ever that new Grecian inhabitants must have been subsequently 
admitted into Miletus; for it appears'ever afterwards as a Grecian 
town, though with diminished power and importance. 

ffhe capture of Miletus, in the sixth year from the commence¬ 
ment of the revolt,® carried with it the rapid submission of the 


* Herodot. vi. 18, 19, 20, 22. 

vw MiAvjcrwi' iipvIptwTO. 

• ^ Herodot. vi. 18. aXpiova kox' 6.Kp^t, 
h Ikt^ drtX iiiroffTifftos riis 

*Api<rray6ptm, This is almost the only 
distinct chronological statement which 
we find in Ilerodotu*) respecting the 
Ionic revolt. The other evidences of 
time in his chapters are more or less 
equivocal: nor is there sufficient testi¬ 
mony before us to enable us to aiTauge 
the events, between the commencement 
%0f the Ionic revolt and the battle of 
Marathon, into the precise years to 
which ^ey belong. The battle of Ma¬ 
rathon stands fixed for September 490 
B.C.: the siego of Miletus may probably 
live been finished in 496-495 b c , and 
the Ionic revolt may have begun in 
502-501 B.C. Such are the dates which, 
on the whole, appear to me most pro¬ 
bable, though I am far fRm considering 
them as oe^in. 

Chronological critics^ differ consider¬ 
ably in their arrangemefl^f the events 
here alluded to among particular yto. 


See Appendix No. 5, p. 244, in Mr. 
Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici; Professor 
Schultz, Beytrage su genaueron Zeit- 
bestimmungen von der 63“ zur 72® 
Olympiade, p. 177-183, in the Eieler 
Philologiache Studien; and Weissen- 
born^j^ytrage zur genaueren Erfor- 
Bcbu^ der alten Griechischen Qe- 
schichte, Jena 1844, p. 87 seqq.: not to 
mention lleiz and Lai-cher. Mr. Clinton 
reckons only ten years from the begin¬ 
ning of the Ionic revolt to the battle of 
Manithon; which appears to me too 
short, though, on the other hand, the 
fourteen years reckoned by Larcher— 
much more the sixteen years reckoned 
by Reiz—are too long, Mr. Clinton 
compresses inconveniently the latter 
portion of the interval—that portion 
which elapsed between the siege of 
Mil4tus and the battle of Marathon: 
and the very improbable supposition to 
which he is obliged to resort—of a con¬ 
fusion in the language of Herodotus be¬ 
tween Attic and Olympic years—indi¬ 
cates that he impressing the text of the 
historian too oi||sly, when he states 
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neighbouring towns in Karia; and during the next summer-y the 
Phenician fleet having wintered at Miletus-j-the Peraan forces hy 
sea and land reconquered all thd Asiatic'Greeks, insular 
as well as continental.* Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos— awt"' 
the towns in the Chersonese—Selymbria and Perinthus SH'S,. 
in Thrace—Prokonnesus and Arfcie in the Propontis— 
all these towns were taken or sacked by the Persian and 
Phenician fleet.® The inhabitants of Byzantium and Chalkedon 
fled for the most part, without even awaiting its arrival, to Mesem- 
bria; while the Athenian Miltiades only escapefl Persian n«rrow 
captivity by a rapid flight from his abode in the Cherso- 
nese to Athens. His pursuers .were indeed so close upon iiurmit! 
him, that one of his ships, with his son Metiochus on board, felf 
into their hands. As Miltiades had been strenuous in urging the 
destruction of the bridge over the Danube, on the occasion of the 
Scythian expedition, the Phenicians weft particularly anxious to. 
get possession of his person, as the mpst acceptable of all Greek 
prisoners to the Persian king; who however, when Metiochus the 
son of Miltiades was brought to Susa, not only did him no harm. 


tlut Ilorodottii specifies a term of 
three years between the capture of 
Mildtus and the expedition of Datis:” 
see F. H. ad aim. 499. Ho places the 
capture of llildtus in 494 n.c.; which I 
am inclined to believe a year later—if 
not two years later—than the reality. 
Indeed as Mr. Clinton places the expe¬ 
dition of Aristagoras against Naxos 
(which was mmalintelij befure the break¬ 
ing out of the revolt; since Aristagoras 
sei/.ed the Ionic despots while that fleet 
yet remained congregated immediately 
at the close of the expedition) !h 501 
n.c., and as Herodotus expressly says 
that Mildtus was taken in the sixth year 
after the revolt, it would follow that 
this capture ought to belong to 495, and 
not to 494 B.c. 1 incline to place it* 
either in 49^ or in 495; and the Naxian 
expedition in 502 or 501, leaning to¬ 
wards the earlier of the two dates: 
Schultz agrees with Larcber in placing 
the Naxian expedition in 504 B.C., yet 
he assigns the capture of Mildtus to 
496 B.c. — Vih'^t’eas Heredotus states 
that the last of these two events was in 
the sixth year after the revolt, which 
revolt immediately succeeded on the 
firat of the two, witbiiB the same 
sumi^er. Weissenborn places the cap¬ 
ture of Miletus in 496, im;., and the | 
expedition to Naxos in-499—suspecting 


I that the text in Hei'odotus—lr<? 
—is incorrect, and that it ought to be 
T«rdpT<f> Krtt, the fourth year (p. 1^5: 
compare the chronological table in his 
work, p. 222). Ho attempts to show 
that the particular incidents composing 
i the Ionic revolt, as Herodotus recounts 
it, cannot be made to occupy more than 
four years; but his reasoning is in my 
judgement unsatisfactory, and the con-f 
jecture inadmissible. The distinct 
affirmation of the historian, as to the 
entire interval between the two events, 
is of much more evidentiary value than 
our conjectural summing* up of the 
details. 

It is vain, I think, to try to arrange 
these details according to precise years : 
this can only be done very loosely. 

* Herodot. vi. 25. 

3 Herodot. vi. 81-3.6. It may perhaps 
be to this burning and sacking of the 
cities in the Propontis and on the 
Asiatic side of the Hellespont that 
Strabo (xiii. p. 591) makes allusion; 
though he ascribes the proceeding to a 
different cause—to the fear of Darius 
that the Scy^ians would cross into 
Asia to avengAemselves upon him for 
attacking them, and that the towns on 
the coiist would furnish them with 
vessels for thevpassage. 
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bi4 Ijeated him with great kindness, •and gave him a Persian wife 
with a comfortable’maiptenance.' ^ ' 

Far otherwise did the Persian g^perals Seal with the reconquered 
cneiiiMof cities on and near ther coast. The threats which had 
Sto been held out before the battle of Lade were realized to 
cooqaest, q;*],g jjQgj beautiful Greek yortths and virgins 

were picked out, to be distributed among the Persian grandees as 
eunuchs or inmates of the harems. The cities, with their edifices 
sacred as well as profane, were made a prey to the flames; and in 
the case of the islaflds, Herodotus even tells us that a line of Per¬ 
sians was formed from shore to shore, which swept each territory 
from north to south, and drove thet inhabitants out of it.* That 
much of this hard treatment is well-founded, there can be no doubt 
Hut it must bo exaggerated as to extent of depopulation and 
destruction, for these islands and cities appear ever afterwards as 

t upied by a Grecian {lopulation, and even as in a tolerable, 
ugh reduced, condition. , Samos was made an exception to the 
rest, and completely spared by the Persians, as a reward to its 
captains for setting the example of desertion at the battle of Lade; 
while JEakes the despot of that island* was reinstated in his govern¬ 
ment.’ ■ It appears that several other despots were reinstated at- 
the same time in their respective cities, though we are not told 
which. 

Amidst the sufferings endured by so many innocent persons, of 
Movement everv ago and of both sexes, the fate of Ilistimus excites 
iiteiiaus. but little sympathy, lie was carrying on his piracies at 
JByzantium when he leanit the surrender of Miletus; he then 
thought it expedient to sail with his Lesbian vessels for Chios, 
where admittance was refused'to him. But the Chians, weakened 
as they had^been by the late battle, were in little condition to resist, 
so that he defeated their troops and despoiled the island. During 
the present break-up of the Asiatic Greeks, there were doubtless 
many who (like the Phokman Dionysius) did not choose to return 
home to an enslaved city, yet had no fixed plan for a new abode. 
Of these exiles, a considerable number put themselves under the 
temporary command of Histiaius, and accompanied him to the 
plunder of Thasos.* While besieging that town, he learnt the news 
that the Phenician fleet had quitted Miletus to attack ftc remain¬ 
ing Ionic towns. H||herefore left his designs on Thasos unfinished. 


' Herodot. vL 41. 

^ Herodot. vi. .SI, 32, 33. 
* Herodot. vi. 25. 


^ Herodot. vL 26-28. &yay 
Kol Aio\4uy ffvxyois. 
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in order fo go and defend ‘f^sbost. But in this latter island^he 
dearth of provisions w§8 such, that he wqs-forced to cross over to 
the copfinent to reap the^efifadiog com, around Atarifeus and in 
the fertile plain of Mysia near the river JCaikus. Here he fell in 
with a considerable Persian force under Harpagus—was beaten, 
compelled to flee, and taken prisbaer. On his being carrieS to 
Sardis, Artaphemes the satrap caused him to be/it once crucified: 
jmrtly no doubt from genuine hatred, but partly also under the 
persuasion that if he were sent up as a.prisoner to Susa, he might 
again become dangerous, since Darius would even now spare his 
life, under an indelible sentiment of gratitude for the maintenance 
of the bridge over the Danuba. The head of Ilistimus was em¬ 
balmed and sent up to Susa, where Darius caused it to be honour¬ 
ably buried, condemning this precipitate execution of a man who 
had once been his preserver.' 

We need not wonder that the capture of Miletus excited tll|j 
strongest feeling, of mixed sympathy atid consternation, „c, 494 .«,i. 
among the Athenians, fn the succeeding year (so al ssmpnttiy 
least we are led to think, though the date cannot be posi* or the 
lively determined) it was selected as the subject of a <ra- Ulc uintuio 
gedy—The Capture of Miletus—by the dramatic poet Ihe*!™™'" 
I’hrynichus; which, when performed, so painfully wrung 
the feelings of the Athehian audience, that they burst 
into tears in the theatre, .and the poet was condemned to pay a fine 
of one thousand drachmse, as “ having recalled to them their own 
misfortunes.” ‘ The piece was forbidden to be afterwards acted, 
and has not come down to us. Some critics have supposed that 
Herodotus has not correctly assigned the real motive which deter¬ 
mined the Athenians to impose this fine for it is certain that the 
subjects usually selected for tragedy were portions of heroic legend, 
and not matters of recent history; so that the Athenians might com¬ 
plain of Phrynichus on the double ground—for having violated an 
established canon of propriety, well as for touching their sensi¬ 
bilities too deeply. Still I see no reason for doubting that the 
cause assigned by Herodotus is substantially the true one. Yet it 
is very possible that Phryniehus, at an age when tragic poetry had 
not yet reached its full development, might touch this very tender 
subject witlA rough and oflfensive hand, before a people who had 
fair reason to dread the like cruel fate for thenBelves. -Ailschylus, 

‘ Herodot. vi. 28, 29, 30. * Plutarch, Pnocept. Eeipubl. Qerend. p. 

* Herodot. v, 21. dij iyaftv^ffayra 814. 
ojKTjfa Kouci: compare vii. 152; also Kal* * S“«Welcker, GriecMacheTragbdien, 
listheDto ap. Strabo, xiv. p, 685, and voL i. p. 25. 
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in his Persffi, would naturally carry with him the full tide of Athe¬ 
nian sympathy, while dwelling on {he victories of Salamis and 
Platsea. Bdt to interest the audience in Persian succes§ and 
Grecian suffering, was a task in which much greater poets than 
Phrynichus would have failed—and which no judicious poet would 
have*undertaken. The sack of Magdeburg by CQpnt Tdly, in the 
Thirty Years’ wap, was not likely to be endured as the subject 
of dramatic representation in any Protestant town of Germany. 
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CHAPTER XXXYI. 

fbom ionic revolt to battle of marathon. 

In the preceding chapter, I indicated the ^int of confluence 
between the European and Asiatic streams of Grecian history—the 
commencement of a decided Persian intention to conquer Attica > 
manifested first in the form of a threat by Artaphemes the satrap, 
when he enjoined the Athenians to flke back Hippias as the only 
condition of safety, and afterwards converted into a passion in the 
bosom of Darius in consequence of the burning of Sardis, from , 
thfs time forward, therefore, the afl'airs^of Greece and Persia coml^ 
to be in direct relation one with the other, and capable of being 
embodied, much more than before, into one continuous narrative. 

The reconquest of Ionia "being thoroughly conjpleted, Arta- 
pherncs proceeded to organise the future government of 
it, with a degree of prudence and forethought not often 
visible in Persian proceedings. Convoking deputies from 
all the different cities, he compelled them to enter into a 
permanent convention for the amicable settlement of dis¬ 
putes, so as to prevent all employment of force by any one against 
the others. Moreover he caused the territory of each city to be 
measured by parasangs (each parasang was equal to thirty stadia, 
or about three miles and a half), and arranged the assessments of 
tribute according to this measurement; without any material 
departure, however, from the sums which had been paid before the 
revolt.' Unfortunately, Herodotus is unusually brief in his allusion 
to this proceeding, which it would have been highly interesting to 
be able to comprehend perfectly. We may however assume it as 
certain, that both the population and the territory of many among 
the Ionic cities, if not of all, were materially altered in consequence 
of the preceding revolt, and still more in consequence of the cruel¬ 
ties with whiih the suppression of the revolt had been accompanied. 
In regard to Miletus, Herodotus tells us that the Persians retained 
for themselves the citj^ with its circumjacent plain, but gave the 
mountain-portion of the Milesian territory to the Karians of 

^ Herodot. viAs, 
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Pedasa.' Such a proceeding would naturally call for fresh mea¬ 
surement and assessnsent of tribute,; and there may have been 
similar traifsfers of land elsewhere. I have already observed that 
the statements which we find in Herodotus, of utter depopulation 
and destruction falling upon the cities, cannot be credited in their 
full extent; for these cities are all peopled, and all.Hellenic, after¬ 
wards. Yet there can be no doubt that they are partially true, 
and thafthe miseries of those days, as stated in the work of Heka- 
tasus as well as by oontmnporary informants with whom Herodotus 
had probably conversed, must have been extreme. New inhabitants 
would probably be admitted in many of them, to supply the loss 
sustained; and such infusion of fresh blood would strengthen the 
necessity for the organizatiou^troduced by Artaphemes, in order 
to determine clearly the obligations due from the cities both to the 
Persian government and towards each other. Herodotus considers 
•that Mie arrangement was extremely beneficial to the lonians, aid 
so it must uncjucstionably have appeared, coming as it did imme¬ 
diately after so much previous siift'ering. lie farther adds that the 
tribute then fixed remained unaltered until his own day—a state¬ 
ment requiring some comment, which I reserve until the time 
arrives for describing the condition of the Asiatic Greeks after the 
repulse of Xerxes from Greece Proper. 

Meanwhile the intentions of Darius for the conquest of Greece 
were now effectively manifested. Mardonlus, invested 
rame”wiih with the Supreme command, and at the head of a large 
“nw'tonu force, was sent down in the ensuing spring for the pur- 

dlmn''uw po*®. Having reached Kilikia in the course of the 

GiS'ciiiM? march, he himself got on ship-board and went by sea to 
Ionia, while his army marched across Asia Minor to the 
Hellespont. His proceeding in Ionia surprises us, and seems to 
have appeared surprising as welt to Herodotus himself as to his 
readers. Mardonius deposed the despots throughout the various 
Greek cities;* leaving the peoplfi of each to govern themselves, 

’ H6ro<iot. vi. 20. <rrov S^’Ufta tpiv rottri fiif itroStKOft^yourt 

^ Herodot. vi. 43. In recounting this rwy nepc^uy rota’i ^irra ^Ord- 

deposition of the despots by Mardonius, v<a yyiifivy iiroS4(a(r0ai, &s 
Herodotus reasons from it as an analogy neptroit* Totr 7Ap rvpdv- 

for the purpose of vindicating the cor- j'ous rwy *ldy<uy Karairadtras wdyras 6 
lectnese of another of his statements, Mopfiiii'tos, 8i]/,iOKpaT(os leA'itrra 
which (he acquaints us) man^ persons v^Xiar. Such passages as this let us 
disputed; namely, the discussion which into the controversies of the time, 
he reports to have taken place among and prove ^at Herodotus found many 
the seven conspirators, after the death objectora to bis story about the discus* 
of the M^an Smerdia, whether the^ sion on theories of government among 
should establish a monarchy, ancoli* the seven Persian conspirators (iii. 80- 
gorohy, or a democracy—fi'^aSra 82). 
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subject to Persian dominion and tribute. This was a complete 
reversal of the former policy of Persia, and ynust be ascribed to a 
new conviction, doubtless wise an<f well-founded, which had recently 
grown up among the Persian leaders, that on the whole their unpo¬ 
pularity was aggravated more than their strength was increased, by 
employing these^despots as instruments. The phmnorarta <rf the 
late Ionic revolt were well calculated to teach such a lesson; but 
we shall not often find the Persians profiting, by experience, 
throughout the course of this history. , •. 

Mardonius did not remain long in Ionia, bnl^asscd on with his 
fleet to the Hellespont, where the land-force liad already 
arrived. Ho transported it across into Europe, and 
began his march through Thrace; all of whiejj had 
already been reduced by Megabazuf, and docs not seem 
to have participated in the Ionic revolt. The island of n™r 

mi V 1 1 rt • 1 ■ ^ ilountAthos 

rfiasus surrendered to the fleet without Resistance, and 
the land-force was conveyed across t|je Strymon to the 
Greek city of Akanthus, on the western coast of tho Strymonic 
Gulf. From hence Mardonius marched into Macedonia, and sub¬ 
dued a considerable portion* of its inhabitants—piyhaps some of 
those not comprised in the dominion of Amyntas, since that prince 
had before submitted to Megabazus. Meanwhile he sent his fleet 
to double the promontory of Mount Athos, and to join the land- 
force again at the Gulf of Thcrnia, with a view of conquering as 
much of Greece as he could, and even of prosecuting the march as 
far as Athens and Eretria;' so that the expedition afterwards 
accomplished by Xerxes would have been tried at least by Mardo¬ 
nius, twelve or thirteen years earlier, had not a terrible storm 
completely disabled the fleet. The sea near Athos was then, and 
is now, full of peril to navigators. One of the hurricanes so fre¬ 
quent in its neighbourhood overtook the Persian fleet, destroyed 
three hundred ships, and drowned or cast ashore not less than 
twenty thousand men. Of those who reached the shore, many 
died of cold, or were devoured by the wild boasts on that inhos¬ 
pitable tongue of land. This disaster checked altogether the 
farther progress of Maivlonius, who also sustained considerable loss 
with his land-array, and was himself wounded, in a night attack 
made upon him by the tribe of Thracians called Brygi. Though 
strong enough to repel and avenge this attack, and to subdue the 
Brygi, he was yet in jio condition to advance farther. Both the 
land-force and the fleet were conveyed back to the Hellespont, and 
* Herodok. vi. 43, 44. ivopfiovro 5* 4*1 t« 'EpfrpUiv koI 'ABifyat, 
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from thence across to Asia, with so much shame of failure, that 
Mardonius was never a^ain employed by Darius; though we 
cannot make out that the fault whs imputable to him.' We shall 
hear of him again under Xerxes. 

The ill-success of Mardonius seems to have inspired the Tha- 
ijiMidi recently subdued, with the idpa of revolting. 

Ttasos- At least their conduct provoked the suspicion of Darius; 

prepare* to iii 

rBvoufrom for they made active preparations for defence, both by 
-forced to building war-ships, and by strengthening their fortifica¬ 
tions. 'f%e Thaslans were at this time in great opulence, 
chiefly from gold and silver mines, both in their island and in their 
mainland territory opposite. The pines at Skapte Hyle in Thrace 
yielded to them an annual income of eighty talents; their total 
surplus revenue—after defraying all the expenses of government so 
that the inhabitants were entirely untaxed—was two hundred 
talents (46,000f., if Attic talents; more, if either Euboic or 
jEginiean). With such lapge means, they were enabled soon to 
make preparations which excited notice among their neighbours; 
many of whom were doubtless jealous of their prosperity, and 
perhaps inclinpd to dispute with thcfn possession of the profitable 
mines of Skapte Hyle. As in other cases, so in this: the jealousies 
among subject neighbours often procured revelations to the superior 
power. The proceedings of the Thasians were made known, and 
they were forced to raze their fortifications as well as to surrender 
all their ships to the Persians at Abdera.* 

Though dissatisfied with Mardonius, Darius was only the more 
Premraiioiia «8gerly bcut On his project of conquering Greece. Hip- 
inviSs'”' ^®®P against the 

ho'Sr Athenians.’ Orders were despatched to the maritime 
rcm?iii« empire to equip both ships of war and horse- 

toTOito transports for a renewed attempt. His intentions were 
Smrtef*"’ known in Greece itself by this time, from the 

mmrai recent march of his army to Macedonia. Nevertheless 
' he now thought it advisable to send heralds round to 
most of the Grecian cities, in order to require from each the formal 
token of submission—earth and water; and thus to ascertain what 
extent of resistance his projected expedition was likely to expe- 

* Herodut. Ti. 44-94. Charon of ’ Herodot. vi. 46-48. See a similar 
Laznpsakus had notioed the storm near case of disclosure arising from jefdousy 
Kotmt Athos, sdid the destruction of between Tesedos and Lesbos (Thuoyd. 
the ^et of Mardonius (C^oois Frag- ill. 2). 

XQ^t. 8, »d. Didot} Aflteuie. ix. p. ^ Herodot. vi. 94. 

894). 
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rience. The answers received were to a high degree favourahle. 
Many of the continental Greeks sent their si^hmission, as well as all 
those islanders to whom application was made. Amon^the former 
we are probably to reckon the Thebans and Thessalians, though 
Herodotus does not particularize them. Among the latter Naxos, 
Euboea, and some of the smaller islands^ are not included t but 
jEgina, at that time the first maritime power of Greece, is expressly 
included.' 

Nothing marks so clearly the imminent peril in which the liber¬ 
ties of Greece were now placed, and the terrc* inspired 
by the Persians after their reconquest of Ionia, as this •mwigtho»« 

1 1 /♦ 1 jrV • 1 towns which 

abasement on the part ot the Atginctans, whose com- suhmittni- 
merce with the Asiatic islands and continent doubtless rciaiiviisof 
impressed them strongly with the melancholy conse¬ 
quences of unsuccessful resistance to the Great King. But on the 
present occasion their conduct was dictated as much by antipathy 
to Athens as by fear, so that Greece was thus threatened with the 
intrusion of the Persian arm as ally and arbiter in her internal 
contests—a contingency which, if it had occurred now in the dis¬ 
pute between jEgina and ./Ifthens, would have led,to the certain 
enslavement of Greece, though when it did occur nearly a century 
afterwards, towards the close of the Peloponnesian war and in con¬ 
sequence of the prolonged struggle between Lacedaemon and 
Athens,' Greece had become strong enough in her own force to 
endure it witliout the loss of substantial independence. 

The war between Thebes and Aigina on one side, and Athens 
on the other—begun several years before, and growing out of the 
connexion between Athens and Plataea—had never yet been 
terminated. The jEginetans had taken part in that war from 
gratuitous feeling, either of friendship for Thebes or of enmity to 
Athens, without any direct ground of quarrel,* and they had begun 
the war even without the formality of notice. Though a periad 
apparently not less than fourtcep years (from about 506-492 b.c.) 
had elapsed, the statu of hostility still continued; and we may 
readily conceive that IIippias,the great instigator of Persian attack 
upon Greece, would not fail to enforce upon all the enemies of 
Athens the prudence of seconding, or at least of not opposing, the 


* Herodot. vi. 48, 49. viii. 46. 

* Herodot. ▼. 81-89. Sea above, 
chapter zxzi. The legfcdaiy story 
there given aa the provocation of dSgina 
to the war is evidently not to be treated 
as a real and historicu cause of war: a 


state of quarrel causes all such stories 
to be raked up, and some probably to 
be invented. It is like the old allied 
quarrel between the Athenums and the 
Pelasgi of Llbnos (vi. 137-140), 
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efforts of the Persian to reinstate him in that city. It was partly 
under this feeling,‘coipbined with genuine alarm, that both Thebes 
and iEgina manifested submissive dispositions towards the^ heralds 
of Darius. 

Among these heralds, some had gone both to Athens and to 
Hsmidfrrom Sparta, for the same purpose of demanding earth and 
Sth water. _ The reception given to them at both places was 
AiSoraiuid angry ia thj extreme. The Athenians cast the herald 
spaM». into the pit called the Barathrum,' into which they some¬ 
times precipitated ^public criminals: the Spartans threw the herald 
who came to them into a well, desiring the unfortunate messenger 
to take earth and water from thence ,to the king. The inviolability 
of heralds was so ancient and undisputed in Greece, from the 
Homeric times downward, that nothing short of the fiercest excite¬ 
ment could have instigated any Grecian community to such an out- 
,rage.- But to the Lacfidsemonians, now accustomed to regard 
themselves as the first of a^l Grecian states, and to be addressed 
always in the character of superiors, the demand appeared so gross 
an insult as to banish from their minds for the time all recollection 
of established .obligations. Tlicy catne subsequently, however, to 
repent of the act as highly criminal, and to look upon it as the 
cause of niisfortunes which overtook them thirty or forty years 
afterwards. How they tried at that time to expiate it, I shall 
hereafter recount.® 


^ It is to tbiB treatment of the herald 
that the story in Plutarch’s Life of 
Themistoklde must allude, if that story 
indeed be true; for the Persian king 
'was not likely to send a second herald, 
after such treatment of the first. An 
ititerpreter accompanied the herald, 
speaking Greek as well as bis own 
native language, Themistoklt^s pro- 
ntfled and carried a vote that he should 
be put to death for having employed 
the Greek langnage as medium for bar¬ 
baric dictation. (Plutarch, Themist. c. 
6.) We should be glad to know from 
whom Plutarch copied this story. 

Pausanias states that it was Miltiad^s 
who proposed the putting to death of 
uie heralds at Athens (iii. 12, G); and 
that the divine judgement fell upon his 
family in consequence of it. From 
whom Faiisanias copied this statement 
I do not know: certainly not from He¬ 
rodotus, who does not mention Mil- 
tiftdds in the case, and .d^reesly says 


that he does not know in what manner 
the divine judgement overtook the Athe¬ 
nians for the crime—“ except (says he) 
that their city and country was after¬ 
wards laid waste by Xerxes; but I do 
not think that this happened on account 
of the outrage on the heralds” (Hero- 
dot. vii. 133). 

The belief that there must have been 
a divine judgement of some sort or 
other, presented a strong stimulus to 
invent or twist some historical fact to 
correspond with it. Herodotus has 
sufficient regard for truth to resist this 
stimulus and to confess his ignorance; 
a circumstance which goes, along with 
otheis, to stregthen our confidence in 
his general authority. His silence 
weakens the credibility, but does not 
refute the allegation, of Pausanias with 
regard to MiltiadSs—which is certainly 
not intrinsically improbable. 

* Herodot, vii. 133. 
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But if, on the one hand, the wounded dignity the Spartans 
hurried diem into the commission of this wrong, it wis e««u o( 
on the other hand of signal use to the general liberties 6f ShrawiJ' ' 
Greece, by rousing them out of their apathy as to Ae 
coming invader, and placing them with regard to him in 
the same state qf inexpiable hostility as Athens and Ere- * 
tria. We see at once the bonds drawn closer between Athens and 
Sparta. The Athenians, for the first time, prefer a com- 
plaint at Sparta against the jEginetans for having given 
earth and water to Darius—accusing them having 
done this with views of enmity to Athens, and in order mjsimot 
to invade Attica conjointly witlj the Persian. This they 
represented “ as treason to Hellas,” calling upon Sparta, as head 
of Greece, to interfere. In consequence of their appeal, Kleomenes 
king of Sparta went over to jEgina, to take measures against the 
authors of the late proceeding, “ for the general benefit of Hellas.” ‘ • 

The proceeding now before us is of xery great importance in the 
progress of Grecian history. It is the first direct aiM Interference 
positive historical manifestation of Hellas as an aggre- 
gate body, with Sparta as its*chief, and obligations,of a 
certain sort on the part of its members, the neglect or Srawpof 
violation of which constitutes a species of treason. 1 
have already pointed oiit several earlier incidents, showing how 
the Greek political mind, beginning from entire severance of states, 
became gradually prepared for this idea of a permanent league 
with mutual obligations and power of enforcement vested in a per¬ 
manent chief—an idea never fully carried into practice, but now 
distinctly manifest and partially operative. First, the great acquired 
power and territory of Sparta, her military training, her undisturbed 
political traditions, create an unconscious deference towards her 
such as was not felt towards any other state. Next, she is seen 
(in the proceedings against Athens after the expulsion of Hippia^ 
as summoning and conducting to*war a cluster of self-obliged Pelo¬ 
ponnesian allies, with certain formalities which give to the alliance 
an imposing permanence and solemnity. Thirdly, her position 
becomes recognised as first power or president of Greece, botli by 

* Herodot. vi. 49. Xloi'liffcun 84 tripi rit veiroi^Koifr, irpaSivT^t^ 
(KlyitrifTMt) ravra, 'A$iiPaiot ^ir«* Compare viii. 144, ix. 7. 

Wore, 8o»f^orT«t M ir^ftn 'EXXtiJa S*ivhv iroioifitvot 

Alyiv^at ieSuK^yat koA 03»p), &s irpoiovyai — a new and very im- 
ry iwl ff(f>4as tj^pare^vrat. portent phrase. 

Kol icfttyoi Tpotpiffios ^»*Ae(j8ot»ro' vii. 61. Thy K\tOfi4yta, i4vTa 

T4Qyr4s re 4s rify %ir4ipTiiv, iyrv Alyiypt Ka\ Koiyk rf “tAkdii 
Karriyiptov r&v Atyiyiir4(ay iiyaBh vpoortpy%(6ii€yoy, &o. 
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foragnerB who invite alliance (Croesus) or by Greeks who seek 
help, such eIs the Plataeans against Thebes or the lonians against 
Persia. Bifl Sparta has not been hitherto found willing to take on 
herself the ^rfonnance of this duty of Protector general. She 
refused the lonians and the Samian Mseandrius, as well as the 
Plataehns, in spite of their entreaties founded on common Hellenic 
lineage: the expe(}ition which she undertook against Polykrates of 
Samos was founded upon private motives for displeasure, even in 
the estimation of the Lacedaemonians themselves; moreover, even 
if all these request^’had been granted, she might have seemed to be 
rather obeying a generous sympathy than performing a duty incum¬ 
bent upon her as superior. But )n the case now before us, of 
Athens against Aigina, the latter consideration stands distinctly 
prominent. Athens is not a member of the cluster of Spartan 
allies, nor does she claim the compassion of Sparta, as defenceless 
•against an overpowering*Grecian neighbour. She complains of a 
Pan-Hellenic obligation as having been contravened by the .(Egine- 
^ tans to her'detriment and danger, and calls upon Sparta to enforce 
upon the delinquents respect to these obligations. For the first 
time in Grecian history, such a call il made; for the first time in 
Grecian history, it is effectively answered. We may well doubt 
whether it would have been thus answered—considering the tardy, 
unimpressible, and home-keeping, character of the Spartans, with 
their general insensibility to distant dangers'—if the adventure of 
the Persian herald had not occurred to gall their pride beyond 
endurance—to drive them into unpardonable hostility with the 
Great King—and to cast them into the same boat with Athens for 
keeping off an enemy who tlireatcned the common liberties of 
Hellas. • 

From this time, then, we may consider that there exists a recog- 
Onecondi-, tiised political union of Greece against the Persian®—or 
SMd“so™twn at least something as ne-ar to a political union as Grecian 
temper will permit—with Sparta as its head for the pre- 
“Ssi pre-eminence of Sparta, Grecian history 

Moifmo- gradually tending. But the final event which 

meat. placed it beyond dispute, and which humbled for the 
time her ancient and only rival—Argos—is nbw to be noticed. 

It was about three or four years before the arrival of these Per- 
M.499-49S. sian heralds in Greece, and nearly at the time when 

• 

* Thuovd. i. 70-118. ioKroi irpht d/iSf * Herodot. rii. 145-148. 01 ffvm/iS- 
(i. 9. Spfutans) M\Krrras km rcu M r# Jlepffp. 
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Miletus was beaeged by the Persian generals, that a war broke 
out between Sparta and —““ vhat grounds Herodotus 

does not inform us. Kleomenes, encouraged by a prgtnise of the 
oracle that he should take Argos, led the Lacedaemonian troops to 
the banks of the Erasmus; the border river of the Argeian territory. 
But the sacriflcQS, without which no river could be crossed, were so 
unfavourable, that he altered his course, extortedUsome vessels from 
jEgina and Sikyon,® and carried his troops by sea to Nauplia, the 
seaport bclonpng to Argos, and to the terrijoy of Tiryns. The 
Argeians having marched their forces down to resist him, the two 
armies joined battle at Sepeia near Tiryns. Kleomenes, vicvutau 
by a piece of simplicity on the^iart of his enemies which spHrS, 
we find it difficult to credit in Herodotus, was enabled to 
attack them unprepared, and obtained a decisive victory. For the 
Argeians (the historian states) were so afraid of being over-reached 
by stratagem, in the post which their army occupied over against* 
the enemy, that they listened for the sommands proclaimed aloud 
by the Lacedasraonian herald, and performed with their own array 
the same order which they thus heard given. This came,to the 
knowledge of Kleomenes, who communicated private notice to his 
soldiers, that when the herald proclaimed orders to go to dinner, 
they should not obey, but immediately stand to their arms. Wo 
are to presume that the Argeian camp was sufficiently near to that 
of the Lacedasmonians to enable them to hear the voice of the 
herald—yet no|^ within sight, from the nature of the ground. 
Accordingly, so soon as the Argeians heard the herald in the 
enemy’s camp proclaim the word to go to dinner,® they went to 
dinner themselves. In this disorderly condition they were attacked 
and overthrown • by the Spartans. Many of them perished in the 
field, while the fugitives took refuge in a thick grove consecrated 

* That which marks the siege of Mi- 4, 1) after the accession of Kleomends, 
Idtus, and the defeat of the Argeians who, as he was king when Mscandrius 
by Kleomen^, as contemporaneous, or came from Samos (Herodot. iii. 148), 
nearly so, is — the common oracular must have come to the throne not later 
dictum delivered in reference to both: than 518 or 517 B.c. This would be 
in the same prophecy of the Pythia, one thirty-seven years prior to 480 b.c. } 
half alludes to the suffering of Milkus, a date much too early for the war 
the other half to those of Argos (Hero- between RIeomends and the At^eians, 
dot. vi. 19-77). as we may see by Herodotus (vii. 149). 

Xp(a)ju^i'o«r( 7 ^p *Ap 7 cli)i<rt iy AtXipoiffi ^ Herodot. vl. 92. 

T(p\ (rwrifpliit T^f WXwf rijs ff<p*T4jyrfSt ® Herodot. vi. 78; _ compare Xeno« 
rb fiby ubrobf robt ^Apydovs wpovt phon, Rep. Laced. lii. 6. Orders for 
r^y Topty^iiKiiy MiXTjrflovy. evolutions in the field, in the Laceds* 

I consider this evidence of date to be monion military service, were not pro- 
better than the statement of Pausanias. claimed by the herald, but transmitted 
That author places the enterprise against through the various gradations of 
Argos immediately (a5T<«»— Pans. iii. officers (Thucyd, y. 86). 
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to their ejionymous hero Argus. Kleomenfe, having enclosed 
them therein, yet thinking it safer to employ deceit rather than force, 
ascertained'from deserters the names of the chief Argeians thus 
shut up, and then invited them out successively by means of a 
herald—pretending that he had received their ransom, and that 
■they were released. As fast as each man came ouf, he was put to 
• death; the fate o£ these unhappy sufferers being concealed from 
their comrades within the grove by the thickness of the foliage, 
until some one climbing to the top of a tree detected and pro- 
fhe destruction going on—after about fifty of 
S?i'“mOTe> victims had perished. Unable to entice any more of 
In the grove the Argeians from their ponsecrated refuge, which they 
Argue. still Vainly hoped would protect them—Kleomenes set 
fire to the grove and burnt it to the ground. The persons within 
it appear to have been destroyed either by fire or by sword.‘ After 
“the conflagration had be^n, he inquired for the first time to whom 
the grove belonged, and learnt that it belonged to the hero Argus. 
Not less than six thousand eitizcns, the flower and strength of 
Argos, perished in this disastrous battle and retreat So eom- 
pletely was the eity prostrated, that illeomenes might easily have 
taken it, had he ehosen to march thither forthwith and attack it 
» with vigour. If we are to believe later historians whom Pausanias, 
Polymnus, and Plutarch have copied, he did march thither and 
attack it, but was repulsed by the valour of the Argeian women; 
who, in the dearth of warriors occasioned by the recent defeat, took 
arms along with the slaves, headed by the poeteii Tclesilla, and 
gallantly defended the walls.^ This is probably a mythe, generated 
^ desire to embody in detail the dictum of the oracle 
ont ha^g a little before, about “ the female conquering the male.”* 
Argot. Without meaning to deny that the Argeian women 


' Herodot. vi. 79, 80. 

• Pausau, ii. 20, 7; Polygon, viii. 33; 
Plutarch, De Virtut. Mulier. p. 245; 
Suidas, V. 

Plutoroh cites the hiatorian SokraU's 
of Argos for this story about Telesilla; 
an historian, or perhaps composer of a 
*'Ap 7 ou$, of unknown date; 
oompare Piogen. Labrt. ii. 5, 47, and 
Plutarch, Qusestion. Romwe. p. 270- 
277, According to his representation, 
KleomenSs and Demaratus jointly as¬ 
saulted the town of Argos, and Pema- 
ratus, after hating penetrated into the 
town and become master of the Pam- 
phyliakon, was driven out ^ain by the 
women. Now Herodotus informs us 


that KleomenOs and Peraaratus were 
never employed upon the same expedi¬ 
tion, after the disagreement in their 
march to Attica (v. 75, vi. 64). 

* Herodot. vi. 77. 

'AAA.' oTov ri SijActa i 4 v iftvtva vtie^mura 

Kol Kvioc tv ’ApytUnviv apurat, tic. 

If this prophecy can be said to have 
any distinct meaning, it probably refers 
to H6rd, as protectress of Argos, re¬ 
pulsing the S|]^tans. 

Pausanias (li. 20, 7) migh^ reasonably 
doubt whether Hert^otus understood 
this oracle in the same sense as he did: 
it is plain that Herodotus could not 
hate BO understood it. 
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might have been capable of achieving so patriotic a deed, if 
Kleomenes had actually mafchjd to the attack of their city—we 
are compelled by the distinct statement of Herodotus to affirm that 
he never did attack it. Immediately after the burning of the 
sacred grove of Argos, he dismissed the bulk of his army to Sj)arta, 
retaining only one thousand choice troops—with whom he marched 
up to the Heraeum, or great temple of Here, between Argos and 
Myken®, to offer sacrifice. The priest in attendance forb^e him 
to enter, saying that no stranger was allowed to^offer sacrifice in the 
temple. But Kleomenes had once already forced his way into the 
sanctuary of Athene on the Athenian acropolis, in spite of the 
priestess and her interdict—and he now acted still more brutally 
towards the Argeian priest, for he directed his helots to drag him 
from the altar and scourge him. Having ofi'ered sacrifice, Kleo¬ 
menes returned with his remaining force to Sparta.' 

But the army whom he had sent home returned with a full" 
persuasion that Argos might easily have been taken—that wied 

the king alone was to blame for having missed the oppor- uar iuiaDot 
tunity. As soon as he himsc|f returned, his enemies (per- acquituMi. 
haps his colleague Demaratus) brought him to trial before the 
ephors on a charge of having been bribed, against which he defended 
himself as follows. lie had invaded the hostile territory on the ' 
faith of an assurance from the oracle that he should take Argos; 
hut so soon as he had burnt down the sacred grove of the hero 
Argus (without ^knowing to whom it belonged), he became at once 
sensible that this was all that the god meant by taking Argos, and 
therefore that the divine promise had been fully realized. Accord¬ 
ingly, he did not think himself at liberty to commence any fresh 
attack, until he had ascertained whether the gods would approve it 
and would grant him success. It was with this view that he sacri¬ 
ficed in the Hermum. There, though his sacrifice was favourable, he 
observed that the flame kindled on the altar flashed back from the 
bosom of the statue of Here, and'not from her head. If the flame 
had flashed from her head, he would have known at once tliat the 
gods intended him to take the city by storm but the flash from her 

‘ Herodot. yi. 80, 81: compare v. 72. war’ have lost their primitive and 

’ Herodot. vi. 82. cl fikv yi.fi in special sense, and do little more than 
TTjr vc^iaAiir rov iydXfiuros intensify tho simple a/pcW—equivalent 
Aa^ifc, aififtiy iv Kar* inpifs to something' like *Me fond en com- 

irdKat- 4 k r&y crrt]d4a>y Si ble:" for Kleomeufis is accused byhia 

vat'ircTOi^trdai 8<rot'^ 8e2>^^8(A<. enemies — fiiy 

For the expression alpdtw Kar* iKpijs, iAtciv ti "Af^T-oj, rapiov yirtrius 
compare Herodot. vi. 21 and Damm. fuy 4\«?y. But in the story recounted 
Lex. Homer, v. In this expres- by Kleomenfis, the words kot* ixp^t 

sion as generally used, the last words come back to their primitive meaning. 
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bosom plainly indicated that the topmost success was out of his 
reach, and that he had already reajgd all the glories which they 
intended fdr him. We may see that Herodotus, though he refrains 
from criticising this story, suspects it to be a fabrication. Not so 
the Spartan ephors. To them it appeared not less true as a story 
than‘triumphant as a defence, ensuring to Eleomeq^ an honourable 
acquittal.* v 

Though this Spartan king lost the opportunity of taking Argos, 
his victories already gained had indicted upon her a blow such as 
she did not recovel* for a generation, putting her for a time out of 
all condition to dispute the primacy of Greece with Lacedaemon. 
I have already mentioned that bol^ in legend and in earliest his¬ 
tory, Argos stands forth as the first power in Greece, with legendary 
claims to headship, and decidedly above Lacedaemon; who gradu¬ 
ally usurps from her, first the reality of superior power, next the 
recognition of pre-eminence—and is now, at the period which we 
have reached, taking upon herself both the rights and the duties of 
Argos itmMe d presiding state over a body of allies who are bound 
JJilh sjSto both to her and to each other. Her title to this honour, 
however, was never admifted at Argos, and it is very 
presi'denUoi probable that the war just described grew, in some way 
power. Qj. Q(;i] 0 y Qut of tiie inci’easing presidential power which 
circumstances were tending to throw into her hands. Now the 
complete temporary prostration of Argos was one essential condi¬ 
tion to the quiet acquisition of this power by Sparta. Occurring as 
it did two or three years before the above-recounted adventure of 
the heralds, it removed the only rival at that time both willing and 
able to compete with Sparta—a rival who might well have pre¬ 
vented any effective union under another chief, though she could no 
longer have secured any Pan-hellcnic ascendency for herself—a 
rival who would ]|ave seconded .^Egina in her submission to the 
Persians, and would thus have lamed incurably the defensive force 


and serre as iho foundation for his re- 
ligioua inference, from type to thing 
trifled: if the light had shone from* 
the head or of the statue, this would 
have intimated that the gods meant him 
to take the city "from top to 
In r^ard to this very illustrative 
Btory>->whioh there seems no reason for 
mistrusting—the contmst between the 
point of view of Herodotus and that of 
the Spartan ephors draerves notice. 
Herodotus, while he affirms distinctly 
that it WM the real story told by Kleo* 


mengs, suspects its truth, and utters as 
much of scepticism as his pious fear 
will prmit him: the ephors find it in 
complete harmony both with their 
canon of belief and with their religious 
feeling —otht el 

oi^e el iXTjWa lx* 

eTirof fXefe 8* . . . Tavra 

8^ vtffrd re ic<U oUora iUntt 

X^ytiv, Ktd dfriipvyt rowiy 
robs iidKOwras. 

1 Compare Pausanias, ii. 20, 8. 
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of Greece. The ships which Kleomenes had obtained from the 
jEginetans as well as from ^he Sikyonians, against their own will, 
for landing his troops at Nauplia, brought upon both‘these cities 
the enmity of Argos, which the Sikyonians compromised by paying 
a sum of money, while the Aiginetans refused to do so.' The cir¬ 
cumstances of Ijie Kleomenic war had thus the effect not only of 
enfeebling Argos, but of alienating her from he» natural allies and 
supportere, and clearing the ground for undisputed Spartan primacy. 

Returning now to the complaint preferred by Athens to the 
Spartans against the traitorous submission of*Aiigina to Kicomemi 
Darius, we find that king Kleomenes passed immediately 
over to that island for the purpose of inquiry and punish- SaalSg 
ment. He was proceeding to seize and carry away as “Sm 
prisoners several of the leading A'lginetans, when Krius SuiehiBU™’ 
and some others among them opposed to him a menacing 
resistance, telling him that he came wltKout any rcgidar • 

warrant from Sparta and under the iidluence of Athenian bribes— 
that in order to Ciirry authority, both the Spartan kidgs ought to 
come together. It was not of their own accord that the iEginctans 
ventured to adopt so dangerous a course. Demaratus, the colleague 
of Kleomenes in the junior or Prokleid line of kings, had suggested 
to them the step and promised to carry them through it safely.’* 
Dissension between the two co-ordinate kings w.os no new phtenome- 
non at Sparta. But in the case of Demaratus and Kleomenes, it 
had broken out some years previously on the occasion of the march 
against Attica. Hence Demaratus, hating his colleague more than 
ever, entered into the present intrigue with the Ailginetans with the 
deliberate purpose of frustrating his intervention. He succeeded, so 
that Kleomenes was compelled to return to Sparta; not without une¬ 
quivocal menace against Krius and the other Aiginetans who had 
repelled him,’ and not without a thorough deamination to depose 
Demaratus. 

It appears that suspicions had always attached to the legitimacy 
of Demaratus’s birth. His reputed father Aristo, having had no 
olfepring by two successive wive^ at last became enamoured of the 
wife of his friend Agetus—a woman of surpassing beauty—and 
entrapped him into an agreement, whereby each solemnly bound 
himself to surrender anything belonging to him which the other 
might ask for. That which Agetus asked from Aristo was at once 

' Herodot. ipi. 92. Compare Pauean. iii. 4, 3. 

’ Herodot. vi. 60. Kpwt—SJ * Merodot. vi. .60-61, 04. ApptlpijTot 
ravra ixiffroK^s rpr Kol Srp 
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given. In return, the latter demanded to hard the wife of Agetus, 
who was thunderstruck at the request,.and indignantly complained 
of having hden cheatedanto a sacrifice of all others the most painful: 
nevertheless the oath was peremptory, and he was forced to comply. 
He birth of Demaratus took place so soon after this change of 
husbands, that when it was first made known to Aristo, as he sat 
upon a bench along with the ephors, he counted on his finger# the 
number of months since his marriage, and exclaimed with an oath— 
“ The child cannot be mine.” He soon however retracted his 
opinion, and acknowledged the child, who grew up without any 
question being publicly raised as to his birth, and succeeded his 
father on the throne. But the original words of Aristo had never 
been forgotten, and private suspicions were still cherished that 
Demaratus was really the son of his mother’s first husband.* 

Of these suspicions Kleomenes now resolved to avail himself, 
'nemBiatM Leotychides, the next heir in the Prokleid line 

of kings, to impug® publicly the legitimacy of Demaratus 
-Engaging to second him with all his influence as next 
oV in order for the crown—and exacting in return a promise 
that he would support the intervention against ./Egina. 
Leotychides was animated not merely by ambition, but also by 
private enmity against Demaratus, who had disappointed him of 
his intended bride. He warmly entered into the scheme, arraigned 
Demaratus as no true Ilerakleid, and produced evidence to prove 
the original doubts expressed by Aristo. A serious dispute was 
thus raised at Sparta, wherein Kleomenes, espousing the preten¬ 
sions of Leotychides, recommended that the question as to the 
legitimacy of Demaratus should be decided by reference to the 
Delphian oracle. Through the influence of KSbon, a powerful 
native of Delphi, he procured from the Pythian priestess an answer 
pronouncing that Demaratus was not the son of Aristo.^ Leoty¬ 
chides thus, became king of the Prokleid line, while Demaratus 
descended into a private station, ■ and was elected at the ensuing 
solemnity of the Gymnopsedia to an official fiinction. The new 
king, unable to repress a burst of triumphant spite, sent an atten- 

• Hwodot. vi. Gl, 62, 63. tacitly such illegitimacy by chooaiag 

^ Herodot. vi. 65,66. In an analogous Agesilaus in preference, without the aid 
case afterwards, where the suoceMlon of the oracle (Xenophon, Hellen. iii. $, 
was disputed between Agesilaus the 14; Plutarch, Agesilaus, o. 3). l^e 
brother, and Leotychides the reputed previous oracle fi^m Delphi, however, 
son, of the deceased king Agis, the ^yXelfotr^oi S-V •was 

LacedsBmomans appear to have taken cited on the occasion, and the question 
upon themselves to pronounce Leoty- was, in what manner it should be in- 
oUd^ ili^timate; or rather to assume terpreted. 
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daat to ask Mm in thf public theatr^ how he felt as an officer after 
having once been a king. ^Stung with this insult, Demaratus 
replied that he himself had tried them both, and that ^tycbides 
might in time come to trjfrthem both also; the question (he added) 
W1 bear its fruit—great evil, or great good, to Sparta. So saying 
he covered his face and retired home from the theatre—ofiS-ed a 
soleqp farewell sacrifice at the altar of Zeus HerkMos, and solemnly 
adjured his mother to declare to him who his real father was—then 
at once quitted Sparta for Elis, under pretence of going to consult 
the Delphian oracle.' * 

Demaratus was well known to be a high-spirited and ambitious 
man—noted, among other things, as the only I^icedsemo- neni,n,tM 
nian king down to the time of Herodotus who had ever 
gained a chariot victory at Olympia, lienee Kleomenos 
and Leotychidca bqpame alarmed at the mischief which he might 
do them in exile. By the law of Sparta, no Herakleid was allowed^ 
to establish his residence out of the .country, on pain of death. 
This marks the sentiment of the Lacedaemonians, and'Domaratus 
was not the less likely to give trouble because they had pronounced 
him illegitimate." Accordingly they sent in pursuit of him, and 
seized him. in the island of Zakynthus. But the Zakynthians would 
not consent to surrender him, so that he passed unobstructed into 
Asia, wjiere he presented himself to Darius, and was received with 
abundant favours and presents." We shall hereafter find him the 
companion of Xerxes, giving to that monarch advice such as, if it 
had been acted upon, would have proved the ruin of Grecian inde¬ 
pendence ; to which however he would have been even more dan¬ 
gerous, if he had remained at home as king of Sparta 
Meanwhile Kleomenes, having obtained a consentient colleague 
in Leotychidcs, went with him over to jEgina, eager to 
revenge himself for the affront which had been put upon 
him. To the requisition and presence of the two kings wsigiS, ' 
jointly, the AUginetans did not dare to oppose any resist- hmiagM, .mj 
ance. Kleomenes’made choice of ten citizens epiinent aa prisoners 
for wealth, station, and influence, among whom were “ “*■ 

Krius and another person named Kasambus, the two most powerftil 


* Herodot. vi. 68, 69. The answer 
made by the mother to this appeal— 
informing Demaratus that he is the son 
either of King Aristo, or%f the hero 
Astrobakus—is extremely interesting 
as an evidence of Grecian manners mid 
feeling. • 


’ Plutarch, Agis, c. 11. itarA 8^ riya 
y6fioy ircAtuhvt olfK 'HpeutAtlhiy 
in yvyaixbs &\\oSair^s TfKyoSa0aif rby 
y iix(\eiiyra rijs Sird^^t M 
vpbt lr4povs &wo$ti‘fi<rKfiy aeXc^ci. 

* Herodot. vi. 70. 
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men in the Island. Conveying them away to Athens, he deposited 
them as hostages in the hands of the Athenians.' 

It was in this state that the affairs of Athens and of Greece 
generally were found by the JPersian armament which 
eSoftui landed at Marathon, the progress of which we are now 
about to follow. And the events just recounted were of 
SS'i'OTta materifij importance, considered in their indirect bearing 
GrS””' upon the success of that armament. Sparta had now, on 
the invitation of Athens, assumed to herself for the first 
time a formal Paifrhellenic primacy, her ancient rival Argos being 
too much broken to contest it—her two kings, at this juncture 
unanimous, employ their presiding interference in coercing jEgina, 
and placing jEginetan hostages in the hands of Athens. The 
AEginetans would not have been unwilling to purchase victory over 
a neighbour and rival at the cost of submissjpn to Persia, and it 
was the Spartan interference only which restrained them from 
assailing Athens conjointly jvith the Persian invaders; thus leaving 
the hands bf the Athenians free, and their courage undiminished, 
for the coming trial. 

Meanwhile ,a vast Persian force, brought together in consequence 
Ai»emw«ga of the preparation made during the last two years in 
ftretaM- of empire, had assembled in the Aleian 

toftTusrt’ P^u'u of Kilikia near the sea. A fleet of six hundred 
Same*. armed triremes, together with many transports both for 

men and horses, was brought hither for their embarkation: the 
troops were put on board and sailed along the coast to Samos in 
Ionia. The Ionic and .lEolic Greeks constituted an important 
part of this armament, while the Athenian exile Hippias was on 
board as guide and auxiliary in the attack of Attica. The 
generals were Datis, a Median*—and Artaphernes, son of the 
satrap of Sardis so named, and nephew of Darius. We may 
.remark that Datis is the first person of Median lineage who is 
mentioned as appointed to high- command after the accession of 
Darius, which hjd been preceded and marked, as I have noticed in 
a former chapter, by an outbreak of hostile nationality between the 
Medes and Persians. Their instructions were, generally, to reduce 
to subjection and tribute all such Greeks as had not already given 
earth and water. But Darius directed them mdht particularly to 

* He^odot. vi, 73. c. 1) calls Mardonius a Mede; which 

^ Herodot. vi, 94. ASrfy r«, cannot be true, since he was the son of 

•yim, &o. Gobryas, one of the seven Pereian oon- 

Comelius Nepos (Life of Pausaniaa, spiratore (Hen^ot. vi. 43). 
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conquer Eretria and Athens, and to bring the inhabitants as slaves 
into his presence.' These orders were literally meant, and pro¬ 
bably neither the generals nor Ihe soldiers of this vast armament 
doubted that they would be literally executed; and that before the 
end of the year, the wives, or rather the widows, of men like 
Themistokles and AristeidSs would be seen among a moftmful 
train of Athenian prisoners on the road from Sjrdis to Susa, thus 
accomplishing the wish expressed by queen Atossa at the instance 
of Demokedes. 

The recent terrific storm near Mount Athdl deterred the Per¬ 
sians from following the example of Mardonius, and taking their 
course by the Hellespont and^Thrace. It was resolved 
to strike straight across the .iEgean® (the mode of attack £ 
which intelligent Greeks like Themistokles most feared, srauBKior 
even after the repulse of Xerxes) from Samos to Euboea, OTCrMi*?' 
attacking the intermediate islands in thdway. Among 
those islands was Naxos, which ten, years before had 
stood a long siege, and gallantly repelled the Pereian Megabates 
with the Milesian Aristiigoras. It was one of the main objects of 
Datis to efface this stain on*the Persian arms and to take a signal 
revenge on the Npxians.’ Crossing from Samos to Naxos, he 
landed his army on the island, which he found an easier prize than 
he had expected. The terrified citizens, abandoning their town, 
fled with their ramifies to the highest summits of their mountains; 
while the Persians, seizing as slaves a few who had been dilatory 
in flight, burnt the undefended town with its edifices sacred and 
profane. 

Immense indeed was the difference in Grecian sentiment towards 
the Persians created by the terror-striking reconquest of Ionia, and 
by the exhibition of a large Phenician fleet in the Aegean. The 
strength of Naxos was the same now as it had been before the 
Ionic revolt, and the successful resistance then made might have 
been supposed likely to nerve the courage of its Inhabitants. Yet 
such is the fear now inspired by a Persian armament, that the eigjit 
thousand Naxian hoplites abandon their towns and their gods 
without striking a blow,' and think of nothing Ijit personal safety 

* Herodot. vi. 94. ivTdkdfitvos 8^ Herodotus. 

i^avi(Knro9l<ravras 'Eperptav * Thucyd. i. 95. 

Kol &y(iv is Sij/iy rd * Herodot. vi. 95, 96. W rairriy 

iy^pdiroSa. (Naxos) ydp 8J? irp^iiv iirt^xov ffTpa- 

According to the Menemnus of Plato oi Tlipirat, ftt/umfuivoi r&y wpS- 

(c. 17, p. 245), Darius ordered Datis to rtpoy. 

fulfil this order on peril of his own * The historians of Naxos affirmed 
head: no such harshness appears in that Datis hod been repulsed from the 
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for themselves and their families. A sad augury for Athens and 
Eretria 1 ^ 

From Naxos Datis despatched tis fleet round the other Cyclades 
islands, requiring from each, hostages for fidelity and a contingent 
to increase his army. With the sacred island of Delos, however, 
he dealt tenderly and respectfully. The Delians, had fled before 
his approach to Tenos, hut Datis sent^a herald to invite them back 
again, promised to preserve their persons and property inviolate, 
and proclaimed that he had received express orders from the Great 
King to reverence^the Island in which Apollo and Artemis were 
bom. His acts corresponded with this language; for the fleet 
was not allowed to touch the island, and he himself, landing with 
only a few attendants, offered a magnificent sacrifice at the altar. 
As a large portion of his armament consisted of Ionic Greeks, such 
pronounced respect to the island of Delos may probably be ascribed 
to the desire of satisfying their religious feelings; for in their days 
of early freedom, this island had been the scene of their solemn 
periodical festivals, as I have already more than once remarked. 

Pursuing his course without resistance along the islands, and 
demanding reinforcements as well as'hostages from each, Datis at 
length touched the southernmost portion of Euboea—the town of 
Karystus and its territory.* The Karystians at first refused either 
to give hostages or to furnish reinforcements agq^st their friends 
and neighbours. But they were speedily compelled to submission 
by the aggressive devastation of the invaders. This was the first 
taste of resistance which Datis had yet experienced; and the 
facility with which it was overcome gave him a promising omen as 
to his success against Eretria, whither he soon arrived. 

The destination of the armament was no secret to the inhabitants 
He reeciies of this fated city, among whom consternation, aggravated 

Eab®a— , • . • j-o* .1 . . . 

eiegesnd by intestine dilrerences, was the reigning sentiment. 
eSS” They made application to Athens for aid, which was 
readily and conveniently afforded* to them by means of those four 
thousand kleruchs or out-citizens whom the Athenians had planted 
sixteen years before in the neighbouring territory of Chalkis. 
Notivithstanding* such reinforcement, however, many of them 
despaired of defending the city, and thought only of seeking 
shelter on the unassailable summits ’bf the island, as the more 
numerous and powerful Naxians had already done before them; 


islft&d. We find tbU etatement in Plu- tradictions of Herodotus, 
taroh, De Malign. Herodot. 0 . 36, p. 869, > Herodot. yi. 9$. 

among Ms yiolent and unfounded con* 
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while another party, treacherously seeking their own profit out of 
the public calamity, lay in wait for an opportunity of betraying the 
city to the Persians.' Though a public resolution wa» taken to 
defend the city, yet so manifest was the absence of that stoutne® 
of heart which could alone avail to save it, that a leading Eretrian 
named iEschines^ was not ashamed to forewarn the four thoifiand 
Athenian allies of the coming treason, and urge them to save 
themselves before it was too late. They followed his advice and 
passed over to Attica by way of Oropus; while the Persians dis¬ 
embarked their troops, and even their horses, ift expectation that 
the Eretrians would come out and fight, at Tamynje and other 
places in the territory. As th§ Eretrians did not come out, they 
proceeded to lay siege to the city, and for some days met with a 
brave resistance, so that the loss on both sides was considerable. 
At length two of the leading citizens, Euphorbus and Philagrus, 
with others, betrayed Erctria to the besiSgers; its temples were •' 
burnt, and its inhabitants dragged int<} slavery." It is impossible 
to credit the exaggerated statement of Plato, which is Applied by 
him to the Persians at Erctria as it had been before applied by 
Herodotus to the Persians at Chios and Samos—-that they swept 
the territory clean of inhabitants by joining hands and forming a 
line across its whole breadth.’ Evidently tliis is an idea, illus¬ 
trating the possiUe effects of numbers and ruinous conquest, which 
has been woven into the tissue of historical statements, like so 
many other illustrative ideas in the writings of Greek authors. 
That a large proportion of the inhabitants were carried away as 
prisoners, there can be no doubt. But the traitors who betrayed 


^ Herodot. vi. 100. Twi' ’E/xf- explanatory object, in Plutarch, Ari* 
rpUw &pa oUkv (r/ih ot Bteid^s, c. 5. 

fttTfw4pvoyro niy 'ABtfyalovs, i<l>p6y(oy ih ^ Herodot. vi. 101, 102, 
itipaffiat iS^as" ol yhp abruy 4$ov ^ Plato, Legg. iii.p. 698, and Henexon. 
Ktboyro iKXiitflv liitpa c. 10. p. 240; Diogen. Lialjrt. iii. 33; 

T^t Ebfioiris, &XAot 84 abruv 19ia K^pfta Herodot. vi, 31 : compare Strabo, x. 
fpoffSeKSficyot xaph rod n/p<r<« oXfftcBai [op. 446, who ascribes to Herodotus the 
wpoSotr/ijp ^tTKfvdCovTo. statement of Plato about the 

Allusion to this treason among the of Eretria. Plato says nothing about 
Eretri^ is to be found in a saying the betrayal of the city, 
of Themistokl^s (Plutfuxb, Themist. c. It is to be remarked, that in the pAS< 
11). sage of the TreatisA de Legibus, Plato 

The story told by Hdnikleid& Pon* mentions this story (about the Persians 
ticus (ap. Athense. xii. p. 536), oLan havii^ swept the territory of Eretria 
earlier Persian armament which ^ad clean of its inhabitants) with some 
assfdled Eretria and fuled, cannot be doubt as to its truth, and as if it were 
at all understood; it rather looks like a rumour intentionally circulated by 
a mythe to explain the origin of the Datis with a view to frighten the Athe- 
great wealth possessed by the family of nians. But in the Menexenus, the sto^ 
Kallias at Athena—the AaKK6ir\ovros. is given as if it were an authentic hi^ 
There is another story, having the »|me torical fact. 
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the town were spared and rewarded by the Persians,' and we see 
plainly that either some of the injiabjtants must have been left, or 
new settled introduced, when we find the Eretrians reckoned ten 
years afterwards among the opponents of Xerxes. 

Datis had thus accomplished with little or no resistance one of 
mito iimh the two express objects commanded by .Darius, and his 
«t umtioL. elated with the^onfident hope of soon com¬ 

pleting the other. After halting a few days at Eretria, and depo¬ 
siting in the neighbouring islet of ^Egilia the prisoners recently 
captured, he re-embarked his army to cross over to Attica, and 
landed in the memorable bay of Marathon on the eastern coast— 
the spot indicated by the despot Hippias, who now landed along 
with the Persians, twenty years after his expulsion from the 
government Forty-seven years had elapsed since he had made 
as a young man this same passage, from Eretria to Marathon, in 
conjunction with his father Peisistratus, on the occasion of the 
second restoration of the latter. On that previous occasion, the 
force accompanying the father had been immeasurably inferior to 
that which now seconded the son. Yet it had been found amply 
sufficient to carry him in triumph to Athens, with feeble opposition 
from citizens alike irresolute and disunited. And the march of 
Hippias from Marathon to Athens would now have been equally 
easy, as it W doubtless conceived to bo by himself, both in his 
waking hopes and in the dream which Herodotus mentions—had 
not the Athenians whom he found been men radically difierent 
from those whom he had left. 

To that great renewal of the Athenian character, under the 
Exwngcon ^emocratical institutions which had subsisted since the 
SSjA of Hippias, I have already pointed attention 

^oAiUe. in a former chapter. The modifications introduced by 
Kleisthenes in the constitution had now existed eighteen 
or nineteen years, without any attempt to overthrow them by 
violence. The Ten Tribes, each with its constituent demes, had 
become a part of the established habits of the country; the citizens 
had become accustomed to exercise a genuine and self-determined 
decision, in their assemblies political as well as judicial; while 
even the senate of Areopagus, renovated by the nine annual 

^ Plutaroh, D© Qarrulitate, c. 16. p. an^Ror. Herodotus does not mention 
510. The descendants of Gongylus the Oongylus (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1, 6). 
Eretmn, who passed over to the Per- Thu surrender to the Persians drew 
siana on this occasion, are found nearly upon the Bretrlans bitter remarks at 
a century afterwards in possession of a the time of the little of Salamis (Plu* 
town asd district in M^ia, which the torch, Themistoklte, o. 11). 

Peitiian king had bestowed upon their ( 
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arehcns successively chosen who passed into it after their year of 
office, had also become identified in feeling with the constitution of 
Eleisthenes. Individual citizens doubtless remained, partisans in 
secret, and perhaps correspondents, of Hippias. But the mass of 
citizens, in every scale of life, could look upon his return with 
nothing but terrpr and aversion. With what degree of newly- 
acquired energy the democratical Athenians couU act in defence 
of their country and institutions, has already been related in a 
former chapter. But unfortunately we possess few particulars of 
Athenian history, during the decade preceding*490 B.O., nor can 
we followin detail the working of the government. The new form 
however which Athenian politifs had assumed becomes partially 
manifest when we observe the three leaders who stand prominent 
at this important epoch—Miltiades, Themistokles, and Aristeides. 

The first of the three had returned to Athens three or four years 
before the approach of Datis, after six of seven years’ 
absence in the Chersoncsus of Thrace, whither he had wsadvm- 
been originally sent by Hippias about the year 517-516 sen one of 
B.C., to inherit tiie property as well as the supremacy of nenils liPthe 
his uncle the mkist Miltiades* As despot of the Cher- 
sonese, and as one of the subjects of Persia, he had been 
among the lonians who accompanied Darius to the 
Danube in his Scythian expedition. He had been ths huthor of 
that memorable recommendation which Ilistiaeus and the other 
despots did not think it their interest to follow—of destroying the 
bridge and leaving the Persian king to perish. Subsequently he 
had been unable to remain permanently in the Chersonese, for 
reasons which have before been noticed; but he seems to have 
occupied it during the period of the Ionic revolt.’ What part he 
took in tluit revolt, we do not know. He availed himself, however, 
of the period while the Persian satraps were employed in sup¬ 
pressing it, and deprived of the mastery of the sea, to expel, in 
conjunction with forces from Athens, both the Persian garrison 
and the Pelasgic inhabitants from the islands of Lemnos and 
Imbros. But the extinction of the Ionic revolt threatened him 
with ruin. When the Phenician fleet, in the summer following the 
capture of Miletus, made its wnquering appearance in the Helles¬ 
pont, he was forced to escapl(|ppidly to Athens with his immediate 

* The chapter of Herodotus (vi. 40) chronological difficulties which our pre- 
relating to the adventures o4 Miltiadds sent MSS. do not enable us to clear up. 
is extremely perplexing, as I have ai> Neither Schweighaiiser, nor the exph^ 
ready remarks in a former note: and nation cited in Bahr’s note} is s^is> 
Weaseling considers that it inTol|^ factory. 
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friends and property, and with a small squadron of five shipa 
One of these ships, commanded by his son Metiochus, was actually 
captured ketween the Chersonese and Imhros; and the Phenicians 
were most eager to capture Miltiades himself,* inasmuch as he was 
personally odious to Darius from his strenuous recommendation to 
destroy the bridge over the Danube. On arriving at Athens, after 
his escape from the J’hcnician fleet, he was brought to trial before 
the judicial popular assembly for alleged misgoverurncnt in the 
Chersonese, or for what Herodotus calls “his despotism” there 
exercised.^ J’rohduly the Atlumiau citizens settled in that penin¬ 
sula may have had good reason to complain of him,—the more so 
as he had carried out with him tlie maxims of government pre¬ 
valent at Athens under the Peisistratids, and had in his pay a body 
of Thracian mercenarily. However the ])eoplo at Athens honour¬ 
ably acquitted him, prohaldy in jiart from the reputation which ho 
had obtained as conqueror of fAmmos;** and he was one of the ten 
.annually elected generals of the repnhlic, during the year of this 
Persian cxjmdition—chosen at the la-ginning of the Attic year, 
shortly after the summer solstii-e, at a. time when Datis and Hip- 
j)ias had actiudly sailed, and were known to he ajiiiroaching. 

Tlic character of Ililtiades is one of gi'cat hravery and decision 
—qnalitias i)re-eminontly useful to liis country on the present crisis, 
and tlic more useful ns he was under the sti’ongcst motive to jint 
them forth, from the ])ersonal hostility of Darius towards him. 
Yet he docs not peculiarly helong to the democracy of Kleisthcncs, 
like his yonngor contemporaries Thcmistoklcs and Ai'istoidcs. 
The two latter are specimens of a class of men new. at Athens 
since the expulsion of I lippias, and eontra.sting foreihly with Peisis- 
tratns, Lyknrgns, and Megaklos, the political iBtnlers of the ])rc- 
ceding generation. Themistokli-s and Aristeides, dlllerent as they 
were in disposition, agi'oe in heing politicians of the democratical 
stamp, exercising ascendency hy and through the people—devoting 
their time to Ihe diseliargo of public duties, and to the frequent 
discussions in the ]iohtical ami judicial meetings of the people—• 
manifesting those comhined powers of action, conijnehension, and 
persuasive six-cch, wliich gradually accu.stomcd the citizens to look 
to them as advisers as well as loaders—hut always subject to cri¬ 
ticism and accusation from imfrieifliy rivals, and exercising such 
rivalry towjirds each other with au asperity constantly increasing. 

* lloi'odot. vi, 4,1-104. ImtUo of'-Maratlion. How much hia 

* Horotlot. VI. :{'.)-104. rcjmtAlion hiul been licij'htpuod hy the 

* Horotlot. vi. i;>2. MiXtjcISijj, »faJ conquest of Lemnos, see Hcrodot. vii 
wpirtpov fHoKintwv — I. c, l>etor«) tlie IL'!. 
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lasteail of Attica disunited and torn into armed factions, as it liad 
been forty years before—tlie Diakrii under one man, and the 
I’arali and Pedieis under otJiers—we have now Attica one and 
indivisible; regimented into a body of orderly beavers in*tlie Pnyx, 
appointing and holding to accountability the magistrates, and ojk'H 
to be addressed by Thcmistokles, Aristeides, or any other citizen 
who can cngage*their attention. 

Ni’ither Themistokles nor Aristeides could bdast a lineage of 
gods and heroes, like the /hlakid Aliltiades.' Roth were of mid¬ 
dling station and eircnm.stances. Aristeides, :^n of Lysiniachus, 
was on both sides of |iure Athenian blood ; but the wife of Neokles, 
father of Themistokles, was a foreign uonjan of 'J'lirace or of 
Karia: and such an alliance is the less surprising, since Themi¬ 
stokles must have been born during the dynasty of the Peisistratids, 
when the status of an Athenian citizen had not yet aiainired its 
political value. There was a marked coytrast between these two 
eminent men—thos(' points which stood most conspicuous in the one 
being comparatively delicient in tht other. In the 
description of 'riiemistokles, which we Inne the advan- 
tage of tinding briefly sketc^ied by Thucydides, the circumstance 
most emphatlcallj»broi,ght out i.s, his immense force'of s|)ontaneou.s 
invention and apprehension, without any prerions aid cither from 
teaching or gradual ])racliie. The might of unassisted nature^ 
was mwer so strikingly exhibited as in him. lie conceived the 
complications of a present embarrassment, ,ind diviiu'd the ch.ancea 
of a mysterious future, with e(pial .-agaeity and e(pud iinickncss. 
'I'he right expedient seemed to flash upon his mind extemiiorc, even 
in the most perplexing contingencies, without the least necessity for 
imeineditation. ^le was not less distinguished for daring and 
rescairce in action : when engaged on any joint allairs, his superior 
com])etence marked him out as the leader for others to follow, and 
no biisiuc.s.s, however foreign to his experience, ever took him by 
surprise, or came wholly amis.s to him. .Such is the remarkable 
picture which .Thnrydi'es draw's of a countryman wlio.se death 
nearly coincided in tir.io with his own birth. 'J’lie untutored readi- 

* Horixlot.. \i. j «’KO(rTi7s. Kal & fifv /ttra 

* Tliucyd. i. yap i 0€/ui- ' tfa» i^i)‘yi\<Ta<Tdai oitl? rf uv 5< livtipos' 

eroKAiji fi($ai6TaTa Stj <pv<T«<t)i xpiyai iKavws ovk aiffiWaKTo. Tii 

ii}Ku>aas tcai Siaipfpdvrus Ti ayri tc iptuvov ^ tTi 

fitiWov irfpwv daw/iatraf o*^^a irpoet^pa ^aAttrTa* xal rb ^v/xitav (iTt(7v, 

yap avvicti koI atr(itpQp.aBu>v (pv<T((t}5H^v^vvap.iLp,fKfTr}sh^ 
is avT y ovSky oSr' 4iri^adwyt\^pax'^'^V'’'‘''<pdrt<rTusBi]Ouro$ 
lav Tf vapaxprilia ^Aa^^'iTTTjy ^ovXys ' au r 0 r x^ ^ ^ Siovr a iyt- 

KparicTTOi yvaifiwv, Kal ray pifWovrav ytro. 

^wl uKufTToy rov 7ev>j(ro;U«vou &pi<rTos 

vor/. in. 
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ness and nniversiillty of ThemistoUos probably formed in his mind 
a contrast to the more elaborate discipline, and careful preliminary 
study, with which the statesniee of his own day—and Perikles 
especially, the greatest of them—apprnaehed the consideration and 
discussion of jnddic affairs. Theinistokles had received no teaching 
from, philosophers, sophists and rhetors, who were the instructors of 
well-born youtli in the days of Thucydides, and whom Aristo¬ 
phanes, the contemporary of the latter, so numercifully derides— 
treating sucli instruction as wor.se than nothing, and extolling, in 
comj)arison with i^., the unlettered courage, with mere gymnastic 
accoin])Iishments, of the victors at jraratbon.' There is no evi- 
dimce in the mind of 'J’luicydides of any such undue contempt 
towards his own age. The satm, terms of contrast arc tacitly 
present to his mind, b\it he si'cnis to treat the great capacity of 
'riieniistokle.s as the more a matter of wonder, since it sprung up 
without that preliminary erdtivation wlfudi had gone to the making 
of Perikles. 

'.rbe general character given by Plutarch,® though many of his 
auiM'dotea are both trilling and apocryplnil, is ipiite consistent with 
the brief skebdi just cited from 'j'luici'didcs. d’liemistoklcs liad an 
nnbounded passion—not merely for glory, i«Boniucb that the 
bninds of Afiltiailes aeqnired at Marathon de|)rived him of rest—■ 
but also for disjrloy of every kind, lie was eager to vie witli men 
rieber than liimself in showy exhibition—one great source, though 
not the only sonree, of popidarlty at Atliens—nor was he at all 
seruimlons in procuring the means of doing .so. Besides hi'ing 
assiduous in atlondmice at (lie T.kklcsia and the Dlkastery, he 
knew most of tlie oitizens by name, ami was always ready with 
advice to them in their i)rlvate all'alrs. Morcov^ ho possessed all 
the tactics of an expert jiarty-man in conciliating political friends 
and in defeating political enemies. And thongli lie was in tlie 
curly part of his life sincerely bent njion the ii])holding and 
aggrandisement of his country, and was on some most critical ooca- 
•sions of nnspcakahle \alue to it, yet on the whole bis morality was 
as reckhess as his intelligence was eminent. Ifo will he found 
grossly eorriqit in the exercise of power, and employing tortuous 
Bmains, sometimes indeed for ends in themselves hononrahle and 
patriotic, but sometimes also merely for enriching himself. lie 

‘ Sn.j the contniHli of the olt\ ami now i-Brios of PcriklC.^, see aleio Plutarch 
tHlucation, as sot forth iu Aristophano^, c. ‘J. ’ 

Knlios, !>ri7-liio;!; also Pan,o, ! - Plutaroii, I'iioinistokltX^, c. 3, 4 , 5 ; 

About the truiuing of Tiiemistokks, Comclius Nopos, Themist. c. 1. ^ ’ * 
coniptuud with that of the coutempo- [ 
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Piulcd !i irlorious life by years of deep disgrace, willi tlie forfeiture 
of all llelleiiic esteem mid lirotlierbood—a rich man, an exile, a 
traitor, and a ]ieiisioncr of the Great King, pledged to*nndo his 
own ])revions work of liberation aecomjilishcd at the vietorv of 
ISalamis. 

Of Aristeides we possess nnfortimately no de erijition from the 
band of Tlincvdides. d’et bis ebaraeter is so sinnik’ and 
eonsistent, that we may sately aeeept the hriet Imt niu|na- 
lified oneominm of Herodotus and I'lato, exp.mided as it is in the 
liiogra]iby of J’Intareb and Cornelins Nepos,' ffowiwer littb^ the 
details of the laltiw ean be trusted, Ari.-teides was inferior to 
'I'bemistipkies in resonree, (pnekness, flexibility, and power of eoping 
with dili'ienltie.s; bid incomparably sniinior to liim. as well as to 
other rivals and eontemporaries, in integrity ]mlilie. as well as 
jirivate; iiiaeressible to jieenniary temptations as well as to other 
.M dnetive intlnenees, and deserving as welllis enjoying the highest 
measure of personal eonddenee. He ifi deserilied as the' jieenliar 
friend of Kleisthi'iies, the first founder of the denioiVaey—as 
jiiirsiiiiig a straight and single-handed eoiirse in political life, with 
no solicitude for ]iarty-tie.i, aifil with little care eithei' to conciliate 
friends or to oU’eiid I'liemies —as iintlincliing in the exjiosiire of 
corrupt praetices, by whoni'oevi'r eoinmitted or iiplielil—as earning 
for himself the lofty siiriiaine of the .lust, not Ie9 by lii.s Judicial 
decisions in the capacity of archon, than by his eipiily in private 
arbitrations and even his candour in jmlitical dispute—and as 
manifesting, throiiglioiit a long public life full of tempting o|ipor- 
tiiiiifies, an iipiightiicss without flaw and bi'yond all sii.spicion, 
recognised eipially by his bitter contemporary the poet 'riniokreoir' 
and by the allies rf Athens upon whom he first assessed the tribute, 
l''ew of the leading men in any part of (ireece were without some 
taint on their rcjmtatioii, deserved or inide.served, in regard to 
pecuniary probity, lint whoever became notoriously recognised as 
jiossessing this vital ipialitv, acipiircd by ineans of it a lirnier hold 
on the jinblic csreeiii th.in even enilnent talents could confer. 
'I’hueydides ranks eoiisjiiciioii.s probity among the lirsf of the many 
ascendent qiialitie.s possessed by I’erikhV H while Nikia.s,-ei|iial to 
him in this respect, though iinnieasiirahly inferior in every other, 
owed to it a still larger proportion of that exaggerated contidence 

’ ifci'ctfltit. viii. 7'.'; I’ldto, c. J-. )>• 

17‘J. 6pt<TToi' koI (ii-ii'inl, ■ h. }i. '-i'',). 

5iKai<iTaTo(r. I ’* hjk I'luUtrcli. ^ibojniwto* 

Pltitiircli (c. 1--}; TJh’- kli;-'. c- .^1. 
miAtokU's, c. H; An fcit gcieiMn Tli'ri'j.tl. li.'lb. 
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which the Athenian people continued so long to repose in him. 
The abilities of Aristcidco—though ajiparently adequate to every 
occasion en which he was engaged, and only inferior when we com¬ 
pare him with so remarhahle a man as Thcmistoklcs—were put in 
the shade by this*iucorruptible ju'obity; which procured for him, 
howSver, along with the general estcetn, no inconsiderable amount 
of private enmity from jobbers whom he exposed, and even some 
jealousy from person-s who heard it proclaimed with offensive 
ostentation. Wo are told that a rustic and unlettered citizen gave 
his ostracising voft and expreesrd ius dislike against Aristeidfe,' on 
the simple ground that he was tired of hearing him always called 
the Just. Now the purity of the most honourable man will not 
bear to be so boastfully talked of as if he w'cre the only honourable 
man in the country. 'Fhe less it is obtruded, the more deeply and 
cordially will it bo felt: and the story just alluded to, whether 
true or false, illustrates that natural reaction of feeling jn'oiluced 
by absurd encomiasts, or .jicrhaps by insidious enemies under the 
mask of Encomiasts, who trumpeted forth Aristcides as The Just 
man of Attica, so as to wound the legitimate dignity of every one 
els('. Neither iudiscrc'ct friends nof artful enemies, however, could 
rob bim of tla^ lasting (!.st(a'm of his countrymen ; which ho enjoyed, 
though with intervals of their displeasure, to the end of his life. 
I le was ostraeftd during a part of the jieriod between the battles 
of Marathon and Salamis, at a time when the rivalry between him 
and 'riiemistokles was so violent that both could not remain at 
Athens without peril; but the dangers of Athens during the 
invasion of Xerxes brought him hack heforo the ten years of exile 
were expired. Ills fortune', originally very moderate, was still 
farther diminished during the course of his life, so that he died 
very jioor, and the .state was ohligml to lend aid tu his eliildreii. 

Such were the eharaeters of d'hemistokles and Aristeides; the 
two earliest leaders thrown up by the Athenian democracy. Half 
a century before, 'riiemistokles would have been an active jiartisan 
in tile faction of the I’arali or the I’cdieis, while Aristcides would 
probably liave remained an uiuioticcd citizen. At the present 
period of Athenian history, the eharaeters of .soldier, magistrate, 
and orator, were intimately blended together in a citizen who stood 
forward for cminenee, though they tended more and more to divide 
themselves during the ensuing century and a half. Aristcides and 
Miltiades were both elected among tlic ten generals, each for his 
respective tribe, in the year of the expedition of Datis across the 
* riutarclj, A4'teidcs, c. 7. 
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^gean, and probab^ even after that expedition was known to be 
on its voyage. Moreover wo are led to suspect from^Miuia.v«, 
a passage in Plutarch, that Themistoklcs also was gone- m'ii'p.'i'Sapj 
ral of his tribe on the s;iuie ocCiision,' though this is 
doubtful; but it is certain that he fouglit at Marathon. 

The ten generals'had jointly the cominaud of the army, • 

each of them taking his turn to exercise it tor a day. In 
addition to the ten, the third archon or ])olemarch was considered 
as eleventh in the military council. The polewarch of this year 
wqjs Kallimaehus of A|)hidnie.“ 

Such were the chiefs of the military force, and to a great degree 
the administrators of foreign ati'airs, at the time when the four 
thousand Athenian kleruchs or .settlers plaut(>d in Eubera—■ 
oscajiiug from liretria, now inve.'tcil by the I’crsians—brought 
wont to their countrymen at homo that the fall of that city was 
impending. It was obvious that the J’cr.sian host would ]iroceed 
from Eretria forthwith against Athens! A few days afterwards 
llij)pias disembarked them at Marathon. 

Of the feeling which no\a |]revailed at .\theus we have no 
details. But doubtless the alarm was hardly inferior to 
that which liad iieon felt at lu'etria. Oiiinuinh were not '"bi' i-kma 
unanimous as to tlie nronei steps to be taken, hop were —i.i.i, ..i 

. . f, ' . , . fill* .''(Ml NlllS, 

biispicioiiS ot treason wanting. riieidi|i|mles tlie courier 
was sent to .Sparta immediately to solicit assistaiieo; and sueli was 
bis jirodigions aetivity, that be jierfurmed tins journey of l.bO miles, 
on foot, in IS lioiirs.’ Kevenliiig to tbe epbors that Eretria was 
already en.slaved, lie entreated tlieir assistanee to aiert tbe same 
fate from Atbens, tbe most ancient city in Greece. 'Pile Spartan 
aiitboritios readily promised tlieir aid, but unfortnnately it was now 
tlu^nintli day of tbe moon. Ancient law or custom forbade tlii'in 
to mareb, in this month at least, during tbe last qnaiTcr before the 
full moon ; but after tbe full, they engaged to marcli without delay. 
Five days' delay at tills . rltical moment might prove tlie utter ruin 
of the endangered city; yet the reason assigned seems to have 
been no pretence on the part of the .Spartans. It was mere blind 
tenacity of ancient habit, wbieli we shall find to abate, tbougb 
never to disappear, as wc advance in their history.* Imloed their 
delay in marching to rescue Attica from .Mardoiiius, eleven years 
afterwards, at the imminent hazard of alienating Athens and 


' Plutarch, Aristeitics, c. » ' travel f(*r wevenil clay.s Huccewsively afc 

“ Herotlot. vi. 109, HO. 1 j th»‘ i.itft of sixty or seventy ruiles a day 

^ Mr. Kinneir remarks th.it the Ixt- ((ieof'ia|)liic.il Memoir of Persia, p. 44;, 
sian eVrids, or foot-merseugfi s, will | * Heroilut. i.\. 7-10. 
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ruining the Hellenic cause, marks the same sellish dulness. But 
the reason now given certainly Isoked very like a pretence, so that 
the Athenians coidd imlulgc no certain assurance that the Spartan 
troops would start even when the full moon arrived. 

III. this respect the answer brought by Plieidijipides was mis- 
r’iirwon... chievons, a.s it k'nded to increase that' uncertainty and 
amiS'ti". indecision which already prevailed among the ten gene- 
''i'.t'.'"'''" ]>roper steps for meeting the invaders. 

Partly, ,()erhaps, in reliance on this expected .Spartan 
i'iui f?nnerals were decidedly avejse 

■.iii.rtiveaic to uii immediate engagement with the Peisians; while 
^ ’ ' Miltiade.s with the remai'.nng four strenuou.sly urged that 
not a moment shonld ho lo-d in bringing the enemy to action, 
witliout leaving time to the timid and the treacherous to establish 
correspondence witli Hippias and to take some active step for 
paralysing all united action on tlic ))art of tiic citizens. This mo.st 
momcntotis debate, upon wdiieh the fate of Athens hung, is repre¬ 
sented liy Herodotus to have occurred at Marathon, after the army 
had marclied out and tidcen jiost tiiea; witliin sight of the Persians ; 
while Conielius Nepos describes it as having been raised before the 
army quitted tbe city—upon the question, whetlior it was ])rndent 
to meet the enemy at all in the field, or to confine tlie defence to 
the city and the sacred rock. Inaccnrato as this latter author 
generally is, his statement seems more jirobable here tlian that of 
Herodotus. Por the ten generids would scarcely march out of 
Athens to Marathon without having previously resolved to fight; 
moreover, the (piestiou lietween fighting in the Held or resisting 
behind the walls, wldcli had already been raised at Pretria, seems 
tbe natural point on wliieli tlie five mistrustfid generals would fake 
their stand. And probably indeed ililtiades bimself, if debaiircd 
from immediate action, would have preferred to bold possession of 
Atbons, and prevent any treaelu'i'oiis movement from breaking out 
there, rather tlian to remain inactive on the hills, w'atching the 
Persians at Marathon, with the chance of a detachment from tkieir 
numerous fleet sailing round to Plialerum, and thus d'“.‘vraeting by 
a double attack both tbe city and tlie camp. 

However this may be, the equal division e* ojdSion among the 
Urgent tell generals, wlietlier mauifest'Ht et Marathon or at 
linSrin Athens, is certain. Miltiade- to await the castlng- 
wlitat"" of the pulemiireli Kall’“'''el'es. To him he repre- 
ln.llTOTi'of seiited eiiipliatieally tbe diy'S'’'' M delay, with tbe oliance 
yC some traitorous intrigf® occurring to excite disunion 
iiiiTiwu. .md aggravate the ulanr* tlie citizens. ISotlimg 
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could prevent such treiison from breaking out, with all its 
terrific consequences of enslavement to the I’crsinns and ^o Ilippias, 
except a hold, decisive, and immediate attack—the success of 
which he (Miltiades) was prepared to guarantee. Fortunately for 
Athens, the polemarch endiraced the opinion of Miltiade-s; *»vhile 
the seditious mdvements wliieh were i)rcparing did not show them¬ 
selves until after the battle liad been gained. Aristoi<les and 
Themistuklfe an? both recorded to have seconded .Miltiades 
warmly in this proposal, while all the otlu» generals agreed 
in surrendering to Miltiades their days of eoinmand, so as to make 
him as much as they could the sole leader of tin; army. It is said 
that the. latter awaited the day’ of his own regular turn before he 
fought the battle.' Vet considering the eagernes.s which he <lis- 
])layed to bring on an immediate and decisive action, we cannot 
.«iq)pose that bo would have admitted auy serious postponement 
upon such a punctilio. 

While the army were mustered on the ground sacred to llera- 
kles near Alarathou, with the I’ersians and their fleet , 

' _ iMnrcIi of lilt' 

occu]>ying the jflain and shoi»‘ beneath, and in prepara- ij 

tion for immediate action—they were joined by the o.s iiai.u.ins 
whole toive or the httie town oi rljita-a, (^oii.'jstiii"' oiMvj-.ih 
of about 1(H)0 boplltes, wiio had marched directly 
from their own city to the spot, along the southern range of 
Kitlnerbii, and pa.ssing through 1 lekeleia. Wi^ are not told that 
they had ever bi!on invited. Vh'ry probably the Athenians bad 
never thought of summoning aid from this unimjiortant neighbour, 
in whose behalf they had taken upon themselves a lasting feud 
with I'liebes and the Ikeotian league.'' Their coming on this 
iuqiortant occasion seems to have been a spontaneous effort of 
gratitude, which ought not to be the less commended because their 
interests were really wrapped iij) in those of Athens—since if the 
latti.T had been coiupiered, nothing could have saved Flata'a from 
being subdued by the 1 iiebans. Yet many a Grecian town would 
have disregarded both generous impulse and rational eahadation, 
in the fear of provoking a new and terrific enemy. If we summon 
tip to our iinaginations all the circumstances of the case—which it 
requires soriW elfort to do, bceausc our authorities come from the 
subsequent generations, after Greece had ceased to fear the Per¬ 
sians—we shall he sensible that this volunteer march of the whole 
Platman force to Marathon is one of the most affecting incidents 
of all Grecian history. Upon Athens generally it produced an 
' Hcrodut. vi. 110. lleriHlot. vi. !08-H'i. 
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indelible impression, commemorated ever afterwards in the public 
prayers o| the Athenian herald,^ and repaid by a grant to the 
Platmans of the full civil rights (seemingly without the political 
rights) of Athenian citizens. Upon the Athenians then marslialled 
at Marathon its eficct must have been unsjjcakahly powerful and 
encouraging, as a proof that they were not altbgether isolated 
from f I recce, and as an nnexpecteff countervailing stimulus under 
circumstances so full of hazard. 

Of the two opiM'sing armies at Marathon, we are told that the 
Nmiji«Taof Atlicnians were 10,000 hoplltcs, either including, or 
iiifanmM, the 1000 who came from Plataca,^ This state¬ 

ment is no way improbable, though it does not come from Hero¬ 
dotus, who is our only really valuable authority on the case, and 
who mentions no numerical total. Indeed the number named may 
seem smaller than we should have expected, considering that no 
less than 4000 klcruchs or out-settled citizens had just come over 
from Pulxea. A sufficient force of citizens must of course have 
been left behind to defend the city. The numbers of the I’crsians 
w'c cannot bo said to know at all, ror is there anything certain 
except that they were greatly superior to the Greeks. We bear 
from Herodotus that their armament originally consisted of six 
hundred ships of war, but we are not told how many separate 
transports there were ; moreover, reinforcements had been procured 
as they came across the yKgcau from the islands successively 
conquered. The aggregate crews on board of all their ships must 
have been between 150,001) and 200,000 men. Yet what propor¬ 
tion of these were tighting-men, or how many actually did tight at 
Marathon, we.have no means of determining.’ There were a 

' Tlnicyd, iil. 55. I ‘2H(),000 perislicd. Plato (Mencxen. p. 

* Justiu utotos 10/100 Atlienians, he* ! 240) and Ijysitw (Orat. Pimebr. c. 7) 
sidos lOoO /litiHiin.-i. Coi'ueliiis Nepos, j speak of the Per-siau total as 500,000 
I'aviHiUiiiva and Plutarch give lo,uo() as | lucn. Valerius Maxiimrs (v. 5), Piiusa- 
tho sum total of both. Justin, ii, 0; j nias (iv. 25'), and Plutarch (Farallol, 
Corn. Isep. Miltitul. c. t; 1‘ansan. iv. ' Giioc. ad init.), give 500,000 men. 
25, 5; X. 20, 2: comparo also Suidas, Cornelius Nepoa (MiltiadOs, c. 5) gives 
V. 'Iwiriay. the more moderate total of 1U),000 

Hecren (Do Fontibua Trogi Pompeii, men. 

Dissertat. ii. 7) aftinns that Tmgus or See tho observations on the battle of 
Justin follows Ileroilotus in matters l^Iarathon made bothJ» Colonel Leake 
concerning tho Persian inviv>«ions of and by Mr. Finlay, wlw have examined 
Greece. He ctuniot have compared the and de.scribed the locality: Leake on 
two very attentivoly; for Justin not ! tho Demi of Attica, in Transactions of 
only states several mattei'S which are 1 tlie Koyal Soeiety of Literature, vol. ii. 
not to bo foun<l in Herodotus, but is at ; p. IGO so/.,; ami Finlay on the Battle of 
variance with the latter on some parti- j Mamthon.in the same Transactions, vol. 
culfti's not unimportant. j iii. !>. ;iG(i-580, &c. 

Justin (ii. b) says that tho totid of poth have given remarks on the pro- 
tho Persiau army was G0O,0Ut>, and that } bixde numbers of tho ainiiea assembled; 
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certain proportion of cavalry, and some transports expressly 
prepared for the conveyance gf hprscs. Moreover, Herodotus tells 
us that Hippias selected tlie plain of Marathon for a landing-place, 
hecivuse it was the most convenient spot in Attica for cavalry move¬ 
ments—though it is singular, that in the battle the cavalry are not 
mentioned. 

Marathon, situated near to a bay on the castcfti coast of Attica, 
and in a direction E.N.E. from Athens, is divided by the i,„iiiy„( 
high ridge of Mount I’entelikus from the city, with 
which it communicated by two roads, one to tlie north, another to 
the south of that mountain. Of these two roads, the northern, at 
once the shortest and the m»st ditlicult, is twenty-two nnlcs in 
length: the southern—longer but more easy, and the oidy one 
practicable for cliariots—is twenty-six miles in lengtli, or about six 
and a half hoin-s of computed march. It ])asscd between Mounts 
I’eutelikns and Ilynicttus, through the ancient denies of Gargpttus* 
and I’allene, and was the road by which Peisistratus and Ilippias, 
when they landed at Maratlion firty-seven yeai's hefirc, had 
marched to Athens. The Jiay of Marathon, sheltered by a pro¬ 
jecting c.'ipe from tin; nortliward, adonis hotli deep water and 
a shore convenient for landing; while “its [d.ain (says a careful 
modern observer') extends in a jierfect levid along this fine bay 

Imt tiicro aro ro.aliy uo inaterials, even Cttlonel Leake that t]ic ancient 

foj‘ a [irobahlo guoss, in respect t<» the town of Marathon wufi not on tho exact 
I’errtiaiw. Thu silenuu of ilertnlotnn situ of the motlern Marathon, Imt at 
(whom wo .sIi.tU fiiiil betv.ifter very cir- a pbwo ctvlled Vr.inii, ii little to the 
enmstantial as to the nnnihers of the soutli of Miinitlion (L<‘ake on the Demi 
army under Xerxos) seems to show of Attiea, in lliu Tr;insi\etion|| of llio 
tliat ho had no information which he Koyal Society of Literature, ltf29, voh 
ctnild trust. Hw account of tho battle ii, p. lib'). 

of M.irath<>n jircKcnts him in hommr- “ Prulow thcRo two jioints,” ho ob- 
ahlo contnwt with tlio loose and boast* scrve.s, “(tho tnniuU of Vrau.'i and the 
fnl as-sortoi-s who followed him. For hill of Kotrbui) the plain of Marathon 
thou;;h ho doe.s not tell us much, and expands to tlic shore of tho bay, whii h 
falls lameiitibly short of what wu slionld is near two miles ilistaiit from tho 
like to know, yet all that ho <h)es .say opening; of the valley of Vrana. It is 
is reasonable and pr'.b.d.’ to the moderately well uiiltlvatcil with corn, 
prooecdin^'9 of both armies; and the and is one of the ino.st fertile spots in 
little which ho states becomes more Attiai, though ralJ||M‘ inconveniently 
trustworthy on that very account—be- subject to inimdatiOTs from the two 
cause it is so little—showing that he torrents which cr(».s3 it, particularly 
keeps strictly, within his authorities. that of Marathdiia. hVoni Lucian (in 

There is n^hing in tho account of Icaro-Menij/po) it appears that tlio parts 
Herodotus to make us believe that ho about fEuoc were noted for their fer- 
had ever visited the ground of Mara- tility, and an Egyptian poet of tho fifth 
then. century has ceh'hrated tho vines and 

‘ See Mr. Finlay on ^ho Battle of olives of Marathon. It is natural to 
Marathon, Transactiou.s, &c., vol. iii. 8 np[) 0 He that the vineyards occupied tho 
pp. ;b>4, Ibis, supra: com[iare rising groiiiidsf and it is i>robablH that 

llobhou.se (LoinI Broughton), Jiuinuy tlie olive-trees were chicHy situated in 
in Albania, i. p. 4:bJ. « the two valleys, where some are still 
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and il in length about six miles, in breadth never less than about 
one mile and a half. Two niaralics, bound the extremities of the 
plain: the'southern is not very large, and is almost dry at the 
conclusion of the great heats; but the nortbern, which generally 
covera considerably more than a sfiuarc mile, olfi'rs several parts 
which are at all seasons ini]):issable. Both liowever leave a broad, 
firm, sandy bi:ach'between them and the sea. The uninterrupted 
flatness of tlie jdaiii is liardly relieved by a single tree; and an 
amphitheatre of rocky hills and rugged mountains separates it 
from the rest of Attica, over the lower ridges of which some 
steep and difficult jiaths communicate with the districts of the 
interior.” > 

The position occupied by Miltiades before the battle, identified 
as it was to all subseipient Athenians by the sacred grove of 
llerakles ne;ir Marathon, was probably on some portion of the 
'high, ground above this plain. Cornelins Ne]ios tells us that he 
jirotocted it frou^tlie attacks' of the Tersian cavalry by felled trees 
obstructing the approach. The I’ersians occupied a position on the 
])lain ; their fleet was ranged along tin;, beach, and llippias himself 
marshalled then, for the battle.' 'I'lie native I’ersians and Saka‘, 
th(' best troops in the whole' army, were placed in the centre, 
which they con.ddored as the jinst of hoiionr,'-' and wdiich was occu¬ 
pied by the Persian king himself, when present at a battle. 'I'hc 
right wing was so regarded by the (Jreeks, and the polemarch 
Kallim.achns had the command of it. I'he hoplites were arranged 

growiii)^ for tw to tin) pltiiii itsolf, tin; Itlishptlbafrtlc-aiT.iyof the I’ersittniiPinic's, 
cinMim^ucos of tke kattlo iiiolino onu that of tlic Turkitili aruiios, iiilopted 
to bolievo that it \m\ 3 aiioicnlly aa and cou.atantly followed ever sinco tlio 
destitute of ti'ces ns it w at tluj pie.'ieiit vietorioua battle of Ikoiimm iu 
day.” (lioako, on the Demi of Attica, ^'aitietl by Ainurath I. over the Kara- 
Trans. t'fUoy. Soc. of latcratuve, vol. ii. luanians. Tho Kuropeau troops (or 
p. 10'-). those of Jtnm) occupy the left win": 

(Jolojiol Leake fiirthov siiy.s, ivspoetin" tho Asiatic troops (op those of Anatoli) 
tho litncRS of tho Maratiionian "round tho ri.i'lit will"; tho Jani.ssaries arc iu 
for cavalry movoinonU • “As I rode tlio centre. The Sultan, or the Grand 
aero.s.s tiio plain of M.irathon with a Visir, surroundod by tho national ca- 
jteaRant of Vran^hc rom.uked to mo valry or Spaliis, is in the oentral point 
that it was a tii^]iliK-o for cavalry to of all (V’on Hammer, Goschichte dos 
fij'ht in. None of tho modern Mara- 0^mamliscllon Ueichs, book v, \ol. i. p. 
thonii wore above the r.ink of labour- I'.iy). 

ers : they liavo lioard that a "roat About the honour of occupying tho 
battle was once fought there, but that right wing iu a Grecian army, see in 
is all they know.” (Leake, ut p.irticular the animated dispute between 

p. 17.').) the Athenians and the Tegeates before 

* Herodot. vi. lo7. the battle of Platioa (Ilerodot. ix. 27). 

2 Plutarch. Symjiosiac. i. d. p. (DO; It is tlio }iyst ivisigiiod to the heroio 
Kenophon. Aualms. i. Arrian, ii. kings of legendary v.avfare (Eurip. 8up- 

18; iii. 11, 10. plieo.s|^(i.'»7). 

We may compare, with this cska- 
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in the order of tlieir respective tribes from right to left, aniWat the 
extronio left stood the Platipauj. It was necessary for Miltiades 
to ]»resent a front equal or nearly eipial to that of the more nume¬ 
rous Persian host, in order to guard himself from being taken in 
flank. With this view ho drew up the centra] t,ril)es, including the 
Leontis and Antiochis, in shallow files and ocenj)ying a large 
breadth of ground; while each of the wings w:fs in stronger and 
deeper order, so as to make his attack eirieient on both .sides. His 
whole army consisted of hoplites, with some slaves as unarmed or 
ligiit-armed attendants, b\it without either Tiowmen or c.avalry. 
Nor could the Persians Inivo been very strong in tins latter force, 
seeing that their horses had tki be transported a(a-oss the /Ivgean: 
but tile elevated position of Miltiades enabh.'d them to take some 
measure of the nund)ers umler his command, imd the'entire absence! 
of cavalry in his army coukl not but contirm the conlidence with 
which a long cai'eer of uninterrupted victory had impressed theif 
generals. 

.Vt length the sacrifices in the (b'cek camp weri! favourable for 
battle. Miltiades, who ||ad everything to gain by n.tn,.„f 
coming-inmiediatidy to close quarters, ordered hi* army 
to advanci! at a running step over the intei'val of one 
mile which sejiarated tlio I vo .armies. This rapid fi>rward 
movcinent, accompanied by the war-cry or ptean which always 
animated the charg(! of the (Ireek soldier, astounded the Persian 
army. Tin!y coiistrued it as an act of desperate couragi! little 
short of insanity, in a body not only small but destitute of 
cavalry or archers—but they at tin; same time felt their conscious 
sup^ority sink within th(!m. It seems to have been long ronieni- 
bered also among the (jreeks as the ])cc.nliar rharactcristic of tin! 
battle of Marathon, ami Herodotus tells us tlnit the Athenians 
were the first Greeks wlio ever charged at a run.' It doubtless 

* Hcrodot. vi. ll'J. fi'tv yap 1 over coiifiistei] of iloplivity. I 

'EA.AijJ'oip irapTotp Twp idixiu, 5p6i.itf> i tlifi ;u:coimt of literuli;,', 

wo\(fxlovs ' tliniigli wJwtlier Uie^.stHicc l.io cx.iciiy 

Tiio rniining pace of tlio cliar^'e wa.s atiiied, wo cannot Hay: imka-il 

ol'\i"iisly ono of tlio mo.st rcmark.iUu tho laefc is, tliat it Tcjiiiit'd td-tme Hteaili- 
evonta conncctod with the battle of di-ciplino to jti-ovi-ut tlio Htop of 

Coloiiol Leako and Mr. Fifilay flf'cm dw- j hojiUtoH, wlieii ebai'i^iu^y from Itocojuiii,'^ 
posed to rctluce the run to a tpiick i accolcrat-cd into a run. St o tlio naira- 
march; partly on the ground that the ; tive of the battle of Kimaxa in Xetioph. 
troops must have been disordered and j Anabas, j. H, 18; Diodor. xiv. '^8: com* 
out of breath by runniuc a mile. The I jiare l’ol}a ii. ii. •>. 'I’he pay.sago of 
probability is, that they really were so, ' iliodoru.s Iioro ifferred to contrast.s t)n> 
and that such was the groat reason of j advantages witit the ilisailvantages of 
the defeat of the cmitro. It very ; tin: running charge, 
probable that a part of the mi^o run Both Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay 
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opcratftd beneficially in rendering tlie Persian cavalry and archers 
comparatively innocuous, but we yiay reasonably suppose that it 
also disordered the Athenian ranks, and that wlien they reached 
the Persian front, they were both out of breath and unsteady in 
that line of presented spears and shields which constituted their 
force. ' On the two wings, where the files were deep, such disorder 
produced no mischievous eftcct: the Persians, after a certain resist¬ 
ance, were overborne and driven back. Put in the centre, where 
the files were shallow, and where moreover the native Persians 
and otlier choice troops of the army were posted, the breatldess 
and disordered Athenian hoplites found themselves in far greater 
difficulties. The tribes Leontis and Antiochis, with Thcmistokles 
and Aristeides among them, were actually defeated, broken, driven 
back, and purSued by the Persians and Saka'.' Miltlades seems to 
have foreseen the posslbiiity of sucii a cheek when ho found himself 
fcoinpelled to diminish so materially the depth of his centre. For 
his wings, having routed the enemies opposed to them, were stayed 
from pursuit until tlie centre was extricated, and the Persians and 
Saka; put to flight along with the rest, The pursuit then became 
general, and the Persians were chased to their ships ranged in line 
along the shore. Some of them became involved in the im])as.sable 
marsh and there jicrished.* The Athenians tried to set the ships 
on fire, but the defence here was both vigorous and successful—■ 
several of the forward warriors of Athens were slain, and only 
seven ships out of the numerous fleet dc.-’troycd.“ Tliis part of the 
battle terminated to the advantage of the Persians. 'I'hey repulsed 
the Athenians from the sea-shore, so as to secure a safe rc-cmbaik- 
ation; leaving few or no prisoners, hut a rich spoil of tent#and 
equipments which had been discraharked and could not be carried 
away. 

Herodotus estimates the number of those who fell on the Per- 
i,oMoii 'sian side in this memorable action at 0400 men. The 
bc-ihBidPs. number of Athenian dead is accurately known, since all 
1 were collectec^ for the last*eolcmn obsequies—they were 192. 

try to point out the exact grouml oocu- ! * ITorodot. vl, li;{. Kara tovto ftiv 

pictl by the two armies: they diflcr in ' SJj, Mkuv ol ffdf}0apoi, Kal ^i^^ovrej, 
the spot choaeu, aud I cannot think that ^SluKoy h fiftrdyatav. 
there is suflicieut eviiieuce to be had in Hpiodotu-s here tells us the whole 
favour of any spot. Lenko thinks that truth without disguise: Vlutarch ^Ari- 
the Poraian commandt.’s were encamped steidca, c. '1) only says that the Pei-sian 
in the plain of Tricorytbos, separated centre made a longer l^sistauce, ami 
from that of Marathon by the great gjive the trills in the Grecian cen'ru 
mareh, ami eoimminicaling with Mi/mly ; more trouble to overthrow, 
by means of a causeway (Ijeikko, I * IVisan. i. :\-2, (1. 

act. ii. p. 170). I ! ^ Irerodot. vi. lld-Ilb. 
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How many were wounded we do not hear. The hrave Kalli- 
maehus the polcmareh, and Stesilaus one of the ten generals, were 
among the slain; together* with Kyncgcirus son of Hupliorion, 
who, in laying hold on the poop-staff of one of the vessels, had his 
hand cut off by an axe,‘ and died of the wo\ind. lie was brother 
of the poet H’ischylus, himself present at the fight; t^ whosd 
imagination thih battle at the ships must have emphatically recalled 
the fifteenth book of the Iliad. Both the slain Athenian generals 
arc said to have perished in the .issanlt of the ships, ap])arently 
the hottest part of the combat. The stateiiient of the-Persian 
loss as given by Herodotus appears moderate and reasonable,* 
hut he does not specify any distinguished individuals as having 
fallen. 

But the Persians, though thus defeated and _ compelled to 
abandon the jmsition of iMarathon, were not yet disposed 
to relinnuish altoffcther their ehances, ayainst Attica. 

I Ci * . I’eiMaiis ’ 

Their fleet was observed to take the direction of (’ape Hpinist 
Snnium—a portion being sent to take up the Eretrian i»iii> in 
prisoners and the stores vvliich had been left in the island vmiiai.ic 
of ylfgilia. At tlie same t«no a shield, discernil)le from ' ‘ 
its polished surface afar off, was seen laid aloft*ni)on some high 
point of Attica*—perhaps on the summit of Mount Pentelikus, as 
(lolonel Leake supposes with much plausibility. The Athenians 
doubtless saw- it as well as tbe Persians; and Miltiades did not fail 
to put the rigid, interjiretation upon it, taken in conjunction with 
the course of tin' di'jiartino fleet. Tlie shield was a signal ))ut up 
by |iartisans in the comdry, to invite the Persians round to Athen.s 
by sea, while the Jlarathoiiian army was absent. Uliltiades saw 

• }!oro<lnt. vi. 11-1-. 'I'liin i.s the Khite- I In tlio account of Ivtcnitw, Ihiiifl was 

ment «)f Herodotus ro.'pcoting Jvjno- I <is having' hocu kiikbl in 

gcinis. Hftw crotlitibly docs his cha- : Iho battle, and it was fiirthor said that 
ractor as an historitin contrtiht with tliat | tlio Athenians refused to give up his 
of the ''iibsequcnt romanoi-rs! Justin body for interniont; wbicl^was one of 
tolls us th.it Kynogeinis first seized the i the grounds wlieroiijiitn Xcirxes after- 
vessel with bis right li 'nl • ‘hat was cut ' wards invaded Hroeco. It is evident 
oif, and he hold the vos>ol with Jiis loft; I that in the autlioritios wliich Ktusiaa 
when ho liad lost that also, ho seized ; followed, tlio alleged deatli of Datis at 
the ship with Ills teeth “like a wild i Marathon wtus rather einpliatioully dwelt 
beast” {Justin, ii. h)—Jiistiu seems to upon. Soo Ktf-sia.s, I’er.sica, c. 

liave found this statomont in many 1 with the note of Ilahr, who is itjcliuod 
dillbrent authors; “ Cynegiri militis , to defornl the statoincut against Hcro- 
virtus, loultis senptorum huidibus cele- dotiis. 

bratti.” I 2 Hcrodot. vi. 124. niv 

* For tbe exaggei'ated stones of the | yap Hairts, koI tovto ovk (an &K\u)s 
numbers of FeAians slain, see Xenophon, i fiVeiv ^y-tVeTo yap' hs (xfvroi V ^ 
Auabas. iii. 2, 12; I’lutarch, I)e Malign, j 5i(ai ouh (x^ vpoauTfpta (hup tou« 
Herodot. c. 20. p. 802 ; Justin, ii. 9; j rtup. 

and Suidaa, v. IIoncfAtj. ^ 
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through tlie plot, .ind lost not a moment in returning to Athens. 
n«i,n miireh On the very day of the battle, the Athenian army 
Mok'lo”*” marched back with the'utmost speed from the precinct 
oicdny rf lleraklcs at Marathon to tlie precinct of the same god 
tbotaitic. Jit Kynosai'gcs close to Athens, which they reached 
before .jthe arrival of the Persian fleet.' Datis soon came off the 
port of Phalerum; hut the partisans of IPipjiias had been so 
, dismayed by the rapid return of the Marathonian army, 
filuni'lon iho that he did not find those aids and facilities which he 


•‘nlriprii-*’, 
nn-I iftom 
hciiio. 


had anticipated for a fresh disembarkation in the imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood of Athens. Though too late how¬ 


ever, it seems that he wiis not much too late. The Marathonian 


army had only just comiiletcd their forced rctuni-march. A little 
h’.ss quickness on the part of Miltiades in deciphering the treason¬ 
able signal, and giving the instant order of march—a little less 
energy on the part of the Atlienian citizens in snperadding a 
I’atigiiing march to a no less fatiguing combat—and the Persians 
vvitli the pai;tisan:s of ]Iippia.s miglit have been found in posse.ssion 
of Athens. As the facts turned out, Datis, finding at I’halerum 
no friendly movenumt to encourage h'.u, but, on the contrary, the 
unexpected presence of the soldiers who had already vanquished 
him at Maivithon—made no attenqit again to discnib.ark in Attica, 
but sailed away, after a short delay, to the Cyclades. 

Tims was Athens rescued, for tliis time at least, from a danger 
Allie ns ms- not less terrible than imminent. Nothing could have 
il!l'l,|nT,iy rescued her cxci'pt that deci.sive and instantaneous attack 
i“ma,i nil "hlch Miltiades so emphatically urged. The running 
i.y jiiiiudns. gtgp on the field of Marathon might cause some disorder 
in the r.anks of the hoplites ; but extreme haste iu bringing on the 
combat was the only means of preventing disunion and distraction 
in the minds of the citizens. Imperfect ns the account is which 
Ilerodoti^ gives of this most interesting crisis, we sec plainly that 
the )),ai'tSans of llippias liad actually organized a conspiracy, and 
that it only faih'd by coming a little too late. The bright shield 
uplifted on Mount Pentelikns, apprising the Persians that matters 
were prepared for them at Athens, was intended to have come to 


“ Herodot. vi. 110. 05 tui /xiy Tf- 
pieVAaov Sd/'i'iti!'. 'Aflt/vatoi 5^, iro- 
Swv i0oii6€ov is rh 

&<JTV /cat tipO-jjadv re airiH^fityoi, irplv 
Tovs ^ap$dpovs Kal iffTpa-^oirfStv- 

ffat'To aniypivoi 'HpaK^.itov Tou iv 
MapaBwyi is ijAAo "HpoKhrjtoy rh iy Kv- 


vo<rdpy<i. 

riiitarch (Bollone an Pace clariores 
ruerinf. Atlienieiiscs, c. 8. p. 3r>U) rupre- 
sents Miltiades as I'etnAing to Athfiis 
on the (luj ojh’r the btittle: it must have 
been on the name afternoon, according 
ti> thi^^aecouut of Herodotus. 
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tlieir view before any action had taken jilace at Ma^itlion, and 
wliile the Athcni.an anny were yet detiiined there; so tliat Datis 
might have sent a portion of his fleet round to Phalerum, retaining 
the rest for combat with the enemy Imforc him. If it* liad once 
become known to the Marathonian army that a Persian detachment 
had landed at Plialerum'—wlicre there was a good phjjn for 
cavalry to act iif, prior to the building of the Phaleric wall, ns had 
been seen in the defeat of tiff Spartan Anchlmolius by the I'hcssa- 
lian cavalry, in 510 n.c.—that it had been joined by timid or 
treacherous Athenians, and had perha))S even gj)t i)osses6ion of the 
city—tlieir minds would have been so distracted by the double 
danger, and by fears for their absent wives and children, tlmt tliey 
would have bi>en disiiualilied f»r any unanimous execution of mili¬ 
tary orders. Generals as well as soldiers would have become 
incurably divided in opinion—perhaps even mistrustful of each 
other. The citizou-soldibr of (liwce generally, and especially of 
Athens, possessed in a high degree both personal bravery anil 
attachment to order and discipline. Tint his bravery ;vas not of 
that equal, imperturbable, uuiuipiiring character, which belonged 
to the battalions of AVelllngti*n or Najioleon. It was fitful, exalted 
or de])rcssed by casual occurrences, and often indre sensitive to 
dangers absent and unseen, than to enemies immediately in his 
front. Hence the advant.tge, so uns|)eakahle in the case before 
ns, and so well appreciated by .Miltiadds, of having one undivided 
Athenian army—with laic hostile army, and only one, to meet in 
the field. When we come to the battle of Salamis, ten years Intel’, 
it will be seen that the Greeks of that day enjoyed the same 
advantage. But the wisest advisers of Xerxes inqiressed upon 
him the prudence of dividing his large force, and of sending 
detachments to assail separate Greek .states—which would infallibly 
produce the effect of breaking up the combined Grecian ho.st, and 
leaving no central or co-operating force for the defimcc of Greece 
generally. Fortunately for the Greeks, the childish iiisoleuce of 
Xerxes led him to despise all such advice, as implying consciou.s 
we,akness. Not so Datis and llippias. .Sensible of the jirudence 
of distracting the attention of the Athenians by a double attack, 
they laid a scheme, while the main army was at Alarathon, for 
rallying the partisans of llippias, with a force to assist them in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, and the signal was upheld by these 
partisans as soon as their measures were taken. But the rapidity 
of Jliltiades so procipftated the battle, that this signal came too 

’ Ho;iclof. V. 02, GO, 
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late, arid was enly given “when the Persians were already in their 
ships,”' after the Marathonian defeat. Even then it might have 
proved dangerous, had not the movements of Miltiades been as 
rapid after the victory as before if. If time had been allowed for 
the Persian movement on Athens before the battle of Marathon 
had been fought, the triumph of the Athenians might well have 
been exchanged for a calamitous servitude. To Miltiades belongs 
the credit of having comprehended tft emergency from the begin¬ 
ning, and overruled the irresolution of his colleagues by his own 
single-hearted energy. The chances all turned out in his favour—■ 
for the unexpected junction of the Platmans in the very encamp¬ 
ment of Marathon must have wrought up the courage of his army 
to the highest pitch. Not only did l-c thus escape all the depressing 
and distracting accidents, but he was fortunate enough to find this 
extraneous encouragement immediately preceding the battle, from 
I a source on which he cojild not have calculated. 

I have already observed that the phase of Grecian history best 
Chung. oi hnown to us, and amidst which the great authors from 
ftfUngjs whom wc draw onr information lived, was one ot con- 

to the )*cr. /• i tv • • i r* i i t 

sianu-iOTor tempt lor tlic J ersiaiis lUotlie held, it requires some 
latter In- cffoi't of imagination to call back previous feelings after 
the time of the circumstances have been altogether reversed. Per- 
Suruthon.” liups ovcii yEscliylus the poet, at the time when he com¬ 
posed his tragedy of the Persa; to celebrate the di.sgraceful flight 
of the invader Xerxes, may have forgotten the emotions with which 
ho and his brother Kynegeirus must have marched out from Athens 
fifteen years before, on the eve of the battle of Marathon. Again, 
therefore, the fact iiiiist be brought to view, that down to the time 
when Datis landed in the bay of Marathon, the tide of I’ersian 
success had never yet been interrupted, and that especially during 
the ten years immediately preceding, the high-handed and cruel 
extinction of the Ionic revolt had aggravated to the highest pitch 
the alanii of the Greeks. To this must be added the successes of 
Datis himself, and the calamities of Erctria, coming with all the 
freshness of novelty as an apparent sentence of death to Athens. 
The extreme effort of courage required in the Athenians, to 
encounter such invaders, is attested by the division of opinion 
among the ten generals. Putting all the circumstances together, 
it is without a parallel in Grecian history. It surpasses even the 
combat of Thennopylse, as will appear when I come to describe 

^ Herodot. vi. 115. To7<r< Jltpajia-i d(rir/5a, IjSrf ip rpa-i 

P1}VO{. • 
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that meraorable event. And the admirable conduct of the five 
dissentient generals, when outvoted by the decision of the pole- 
march against them, in co-opbraSng heartily for the success of a 
policy which they deprejated—proves how much the feelings of a 
constitutional democracy, and that entire. acceptance of the pro¬ 
nounced decision of the majority on which it rests, had worked 
themselves into ’the Atheniiyi mind. The combat of Marathon 
was by no means a very decisive defeat, but it was a defeat—the 
first which the Persians had ever received from Greeks in the field. 
If the battle of Salamis, ten years afterwards, ceuld bo treated by 
Theniistokle# as a hair-breadth escape for Greece, much more is 
this true of the battle of Marathon;* which first afforded reason¬ 
able proof, even to discerning and resolute Greeks, that the 
Persians might be effectually repelled, and the independence 
of European Greece maintained against them—a conviction of 
incalculable value in reference to the formidable trials destined to 
follow. . 

Upon the Athenians themselves, the first to face in the field 
successfully the terrific look of a Persian army, the effect 
of the victory was yet more stirring and ]irofound.^. It ““‘I''™*" 
supiilied them with resolution for flic far greater actual iii. iiiiiii«s 
sacrifices which they cheerfully underwent ten years after—<»pwi«ny 
wards, at the invasion of Xerxes, without faltering in AUici.ians. 
their I’an-hcllenic fidelity. It strengthened them at home by 
swelling the tide of common sentiment and patriotic fraternity in 
the bosom of every individual citizen. It was the exploit of 
Athenians alone, but of all Athenians without dissent or exception 
—the boast of orators, repeated until it almost degenerated into 
common-place, tbough the people seem never to have, become weary 
of allusions to their single-handed victory over a host of forty-six 
nations.* It had been purchased without a drop of intestine blood¬ 
shed—for even the unknown traitors who raised the signal shield 
on Mount Pentclikus, took care not to betray themselves by want 


* Herodot. viii, 108. 8c, tSpri/ta 

ykp ft/pfiKafify re Kcd ’EAXciSa, 
viipos Toaotrov kwdpwirwp hw<rdiji(voi. 

* Pausauiaa, i. U, 4; Thucyd. i. 73. 

<pafiky y^p MapaOvvi tc fi^vo i t po- 
KipSvvevtrai fiap$(ip<p, &c. 

Herodot. vi. 112. irpurot rt i.v4(rxovro 
Mjjrd T« ip^ovrtSy koI &p9pas , 

TOUT 1 JI' i<r6r}fi(vovs‘ reus roTtri 

EXXyjtri Kcd rb ot/yo/ia rb Mi^Sa/y 
Aitovffai. 

It is uot unworthy of remark, tlJat 
VOL. m. 


the memorable oath in the oration of 
Demoathonfia, de Coron/l, whei’eiii ho 
nfljures the warriors of Marathon, copies 
the phrase of Thncyditlen—ov pi robs 
^y MapaOayt irpo/c<ybvyfi^iTayras 
Tft>v vpoybycov, &c. (Dcnioathen. de Co- 
ronft, c. 1 ) 0 ). 

3 So the computation stands in the 
language -if Atiieniaii orators (Herodot. 
ix. 27). It would be uufair to ezamino 
it critically. 
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of apparent sympathy with the triumph. Lastly, it was the final 
guarantee of their democracy, barring all chance of restoration of 
Ilippias f 9 r the future. Thcmist6kl(?s' is said to have been robbed 
of his sleep by the trophies of Miltiades,*and this is cited in proof 
of his ambitious temperament. Yet without supposing either 
jealousy or personal love of glory, the rapid transit from extreme 
danger to unparalleled triumph might well deprive of rest even the 
most sober-minded Athenian. 

Who it was that raised the treacherous signal shield, to attract 
Who t\(rf the Persians to Athens, was never ascertained. Very 
'llVmu’iui probably, in the full exultation of successs, no investigation 
lil'Ai'iiais"* was made. Of course, however, the public belief would 
"nuVXiso uot be satisfied without Sngling out some persons as the 
authors of such a treason. The information received by 
Aiknnamds. ]lcrodotus (jwobably about 450-440 b.o., forty or fifty 
years after the JIaratlionian victory) ascribed the deed to the 
Alknia-onids. lie does not notice any other reported authors, 
though he rcjecto the allegation against the Alkmaonids upon 
very sufficient grounds. Tiny were a race religiously tainted, 
ever since the Kj Ionian s.-ieiilege, I'nid were therefore convenient 
j)ei-sons to brand with the odium of an anonymous crime; while 
party fend, if it did not originally invent, would at least bo .active 
in spreading and certifying such rumours. At the time when 
Herodotus knew Athens, the political enmity between Pcrikles son 
of Xauthii)p<i'', and Kimon son of Miltiades, was at its height. 
Pcrikles belonged by his mother’s side to the Alkramonid race, and 
we know that such lineage was m.rdc subservient to political 
maiKEuvrcs against him by his enemies.'^ Moreover the enmity 
between Kimon and Perikles had been inherited by both from their 
fathers; for we shall find Xanthippus, not long after the battle of 
Marathon, the prominent .accuser of Mdtiades. Though Xan- 
tliippns was not an Alkma-onid, his maniage with Agari.ste con¬ 
nected himself indirectly, and his son IVriklcs directly, with that 
race. And wo may trace in this standing political feud a probable 
origin for the false reports its to tlie treason of the Alkmmdnids, on 
th.it great occasion wliich founded the glory of Miltiades; for that 
the reports were false, the intrinsic jirobabilities of the case, sup- 

' riutarch, Thomi'4ft)l(16’4, c. ), Ac- biblo. Hippias would hardly go to 
coidinf' to Ciceio (Iflpiftt fid \ttic ix Lemnos, which was an Athennin poa- 
lu) and Juatin (li. Ob Hippiiw WAS kilkd borsiou, and had ho boon alain in the 
at M^uitbon. Suidus (v, 'Iirirfas) '‘.ijs battle, ^leiodotus would have been 
that he died afteiwar^s at Lemnos., hkely to mention it. 

Neither of these statem^ta seems pro- ' * Thncyd. i. 126. 
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ported by the judgement of Herodotus, afford ample ground -for 
believing. ' ’ 

When the Athenian army made its sudden return-march from 
Marathon to Athens, Aristeides with his tribe was left to guard 
the field and the spoil; hut the speedy retirenu ut of Datis from 
Attica left the A,theniau8 at full liberty to revisit the scend^ and 
discharge the last duties to the dead. A tuuiulus’was erected on 
the field' (such distinction was never conferred by Athens except 
in this case only) to the one Imndred and ninety-two Athenian 
citizens who bad been slain. Tiieir names were inscribed on ton 
pillars erected at the spot, one for each tribe : there was also a 
second tuniuhis for the slain I’latioans, a third for the slaves, and a 
separate funeral monument to Miltiades himself. Six hundi’cd 
years after the battle, I’an.sanias saw tlie tumulus, amt could .still 
read on the pillars the names of the immortalised warriors." Even 
now a coiispicHous tumulus exists about half a mile froTii the sea- 
.shore, which Colonel Leake believes to bi' the same." The inhabi¬ 
tants of the domi! of Maratlion uorsliipped the.se slain warriors 
as heroes, along with their own epoiijnms, and with llerakles. 

So splendid a victory had not been achieved, in the belief of the 
Athenians, without marked supernatural aid. The god 
J’nn had met the courier I’heidijipides on his hasty njute 
from Athens to .Sparta, and bad told him that he was I, 
much hurt that the Athenians had as yet neglected to ‘■■.njoiii. 
wor.-hip him;" in s])ite of which neulect, however, he jiromised 
them effective aid at Afarathou. The promise of J’an having been 
faithfully executed, the Athenians repaid it by a tem])lc with 
annual worship and sacrifice. Moreover, the hero Theseus was 
seen strenuously assisting in the battle ; while an unknown warrior, 
in rustic garb and arnu'd only with a ploughshare, dealt destruction 
among the Persian ranks: after the battle he could not be found, 
and the Athenians, on asking at IJelphi who he was, were directed 
to worship the hero Eehetlns.'' Even in the time of Pausauias, 
this memorable battle-field was heard to resound every night with 
the noise of combatants and the snorting of horses. “It is dan¬ 
gerous (observes that itiotis author) to go to the spot with the 
express purpose of seeing what is passing; but if a man fituks 

* Thucyd. ii. 'M. f»f Attica; Traiisacticiw of Royal Soc. of 

- Pausan. i. .>2, 15, Compare tLo Litcint. ii. p. 171.) 
elepjy of Kritiaa ap. Athene. i*p. 28. •* IJcmiot. vi. lo:>; Ptiu-san, i. 2i<, 4. 

^ The tumulus now existing is about ^ Plutarch, Theseus, c. 24 ; Pausan. 

thirty feet high, and two hundred yav^ i. 32, 4. 
in circumference. (Leake on the iJcmi 
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himself "there by accident, without having heard anything about 
the matter, the gods will not bc^ an^gry with him.” The gods (it 
seems) could not pardon the inquisitive mortal who deliberately 
pryed into their secrets. Amidst the ornaments with which 
Athens was decorated during the free working of her democracy, 
the gVries of Marathon of course occupied a conspicuous place, 
'i'he battle was'painted on one of the compartments of the portico 
called Pflckile, wherein, amidst several figures of gods and heroes 
—Athene, llerakles, Theseus, Echetlus, and the local patron 
Marathon—were seen honoured and ])rominent the polemarch 
Kaliimachus and the general Miltiades, while the riataeaus were 
di.stinguishcd by their Boeotian leather casques.' The sixth of the 
month Boedromion, the anniversary of the battle, was comme¬ 
morated by an annual ceremony even down to the time of Plutarch.® 


‘ PiUiaan. i. 15, 4; D(imo?>'tlien. cout. 
Neair. c. -5. 

“ Iferotlot. vi. 120; I'intarch/Cainill. 
c. I'J; Do Hevodoti, c. 2(). p. 

«'»2 ; and Do (Jloria Athoniciisimn, 

c. 7. 

|{t) 0 (lromion yas tho tliird month of 
tho Attic yeai', which yoiiv liogan shortly 
after tho summitr wclsticc. The fii‘t>t 
Ihreo Attic months, itckiitoinhicon, 
Metii^joitnion, IhnidiHimion, ctnTOHpoiid 
(speaking in a loose manner) nearly to 
our July, August, September. 

From tho fact that tho courier I’hci- 
(lipptidtJs reached SparU on tho ninth 
day of tho moon, and that tho 2i)'>u 
Spartans arrivoil in Atticii on the tliird 
day fd'ter tho full moon, during whicli 
interval tho battle took jilaco—wc see 
that the eixth ilay of Bocclromion ccuild 
not be tho sixth day of tlio moon. The 
Attic months, though profesHedly lunar 
mouths, did not at this time tliercfoi-e 
accurately correspond with tlie course 
of the moon. See Mr. Clinton, Fast, 
llelleii. ad an. 4‘Jo n.c. Vlutarch fin 
the Treatise Do Malign. Herodoti, above 
referred to) appears to have no concep¬ 
tion of this discrepancy between tho 
Attic month and tlio course of tho 
moon. A |)ortion of the ceusuro which 
Ijo casts on Hero«lotus i.s grminded on 
the ossuuiptiou that the two must coiu- 
'cide. 

M. Bocckh, following Frcret and Lar- 
cher, contests the statement of Plutarch, 
that the battle was fought on the sixth 
of the month Uolklroniion, but upon 
rea.sons which appear to me insufficient. 
His chief argument rests upon another 
statement of Plutarch (derived from 


I Some lo.st yenses of iEschylu.s), that tlio 
tribe .dilaiitiH had tlie right wing or po.st 
of honour at tho battle; and that the 
public vote, pmsuaut to whicli tho 
army w.ia led out of Athens, was pa.s-scd 
during the i)rytany of tlio tribe .dbantis. 
lib assumes, that tho reason why this 
trihc was posted on tile right wing, 
must have been, that it had drawn by 
lot the fii-st prytany in that particular 
year; if this be granted, then tlie vote 
for drawing out the army must have 
boon piissed in the first prytany, or 
within the first thirty-live or thirty-six 
days of the Attic year, dunng the spaco 
between the first of Hckatomba'ou ami 
the fifth or sixth of Metageitniou. But 
it is certain that the interval, which 
took place between the army leaving 
the city and the battle, w:i3 much less 
tiian ono month—wo may even say less 
than one week. The battle therefore 
(Bocckh contends) must have been 
fought between tho sixth and tenth of 
Metageituion. (Plutarch, Symposiac. i. 
JO, :i, ami Ideler, Haiidbuch der Chro- 
uologio. vol. i. p. 201.) Herodotus (vl. 
Ill) sa^ that tho tribes were arranged 
in lino diy ijptdneSyro —“as they were 
numbered” — wliich is contended to 
lUQan neces.sarily tho arrangement be¬ 
tween them, determined by lot for the 
prytanies of that particular year. “In 
acie instruenda (says Bocckh, Comment, 
ad Corp. Iiiscriptt. p. 209) Athonienses 
non coustantem, sed vnriabilein secun¬ 
dum prytiinia.s, ordinein secutos esse, 
itaut triuuB ex hoc ordiue iude a dextro 
cornu disponerentiir, docui in Comnien- 
Vitiono do pugii& MaratUouid.” Protemia 
Lect. Uuiv. ;&rolin. asstiv. a. 1816. 
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Two thousand Spartans started from their city immediately after 
the full moon, and reached the frontier of Attica on the third Jay 

The Procemia here referred to I have meaning that the order of tribes began 
not been able to consult, and they may by that of the jtoleniarch being in tlm 
therefore contain additional reasons to leading position and wiis then “taken 
prove the point advanced, vix. that the up” by the i .?st “in iiumeiical .sc- 
order of the ten triBos in line of battle, quenee ”—». c. in the order of their 
beginning from the right wing, wa.s con* ! prybinisirig sequence for the year, 
foruiable to their order in prytauLsiiig, ' Here are a concurrence of reasons to 
as drawn by lot for tlie year; but 1 evplaiu why the tribe /Eaiitis had tho 
think the pas.sagc8 of Herodi'lus and | light wing at tho battle of Marathon, 
Plutarch now betoro us insuffieient to , even tlnmgh it ftiay not have been first 
osfablish this [Hiiut. From the fact ^ in tlio order of [trytani.sing tribes for 
that tho tribe .^'Kantis had tho right j the yoar. Hoeckli therefoi'o i.s not war- 
wing at tho battlo of Manithon, wo arc ' ranteil in inferring tho second of these 
by no means warranted in infeniiig tlmt' two fa<its from tho first, 
that tribe had drawn by lot tho earliest ] The ooneurreiioo of these threo roa- 
pryUny in tlio year. Other rc.iMm.s, in ' .sons, all in favour of tho same conelu- 
iiiy judgement etpially probable, may j sion, and all iudepmnhmt of the reason 
bo assigncil in cxjilanation of the oir- 1 supposed by Pocekh, appears to me to 
cumstiijce : one rea.sou, I think, <le-J have gn-ift weight; but I regard tho 
chledly nwre probable. This ivason is, j first of the three, even singly taken, as 
that the battle was fought during tho I more»j)robablc than his reason. If my 
prytany of the tribe .iE.iiitK winch may ; view of the case Ixi correct, tho sixth 
be concluded from tlio statement of ! day of Poodromioii, tho day of battle a.s 
Plutarch, tliat tho vtite for m.irching j given by Plutareli, is not to bo called in 
out the army from Athens was j)i^isod J question. That day comes in tho secoinl 
during tho jirytaiiy of tiiat tribe; for jirytany of tlie year, which begins about 
the interval, between the march of tlie the sixth of Metageitnion, and cnd.s 
army out of the city and the battlo, about the twclftli of Hoedromion, and 
must have been only very fov days. ; which mn.Hl in this year have fallen to 
Moreov OP, the d(!ine Mar.itlion belonged I tlie lot of the tribe ./Eantis. On tho 
to the tribe /Kmtis (see Ifocckh, a<l i iii>t or second day of Ilocdroiiiiun, tiio 
Inscript. No. 172. p. .futl): the battle ; vote for marching out the army nuiy 
being fouglit ill their dome, tho Mara- ; have jiassed; on tiie sixth tho battlo 
tlioiiians may perlnqis have chiime<l on j was fought; both during tho prytany of 
this express ground the post of honour j tliis tribe. 

for their tribe; just as we see that at j J am not prepared to carry the.se roa- 
the first battle of Mantineia against the : sons farther than the particular cn.se of 
IinceiUeiiioniaiis, the Mantineians were ' tlie battle of Maratliou, and tho vindiea- 
allowed to occupy the right wing or I tion of the d.iy of that battle as stated 
post of honour, “because the battle ! by Plutarch; nor would I iqqdy tliem 
was foiiglit in their territory” I'J’hucyd. to later periods, such as tho Peloponne- 
V. '>7). Lastly, the demo Aphnlnie ai.so slan war. It is certain that the army 
belonged to the tribe .Kantis (see l•cguhltions of Athens were considerably 
Boetkii, 1. c.): now tlie polemarch Kal- modified betw<;eu the battle of Mara- 
limachus was an A[>hid i:e o- i Herodot. thou and the PelojionnosiiUi war, as well 
vi. I'Hi), and Herodotus exjh’essly tells in other matters as in what regards tlie 
u.s, “tho law or custom t/w/i stood ■ polemarch; and we have not aufficieiit 
among the Athenians, that the polo- j information to eiialile us to determine 
march should have the right wing"— wliethor in that later period the Atlie- 
6 ■yap t6t« ovtw ro7<Ti 'Mij- nians followed any known or iierpetual 

vaiuifft, rbu ■roA.epapxo*' tIi rule in the battle order of the tribes. 

(vi. ni). Where tho polemarch ! Military consider:itions, connected with 
stood, there his tribe would bo likely the state of tlie piirticular .army serving, 
to stand: and the language of Hero- must have prevented the constant ob- 
dotiis indeed seems directly to imply servauce of any rule. Thus we can 
that he identifies the tribe*of the pole- hardly imagine that Nikias, commatnl- 
inarch with the polemarch ing tho army before HynicuM, could 

ijyfoixfyou 6b rovTov, i^(6fKovTo wi ipi- liavo been tied down to any invariable 
Ojiboy-To at ^eXal, i^bfxtycti 6.\\ij\uy—~ order of battle among the tribes to 
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of their march—a surprising effort, when we consider that the 
total distance from Sparta to Athens was about one hundred and 
fifty miles. They did not arrive, however, until the battle had 
been fought and the Persians departed. Cariosity led them to the 
field of Marathon to behold the dead bodies of the Persians; 
after ilhich they returned home, bestowing well-nicritcd praise on 
the victors. ‘ 

Datis and Artaphernes returned across the vEgean with their 
itpium of Eretrian prisoners to Asia; stopping for a short time at 
Am- fato ot the islanll of Mykonos, where discovery was made of a 
copiivcs. gilt image of Apollo carried off as booty in a Phenician 
ship. Datis went himself to restore it to Delos, reipiesting the 
Delians to carry it back to the Delium or temple of Apollo on the 
eastern coast of Bceotia: the Delians however chose to keep the 


statue until it was reclaimed from 

which his hcjilitea beloiii'eJ. Moreover, 
the expedition against Syracuse Jaated 
move than Olie Attic year: c.iu it bo 
bolieveil that ISikiiis, on rcccivnig in 
formation from Atiicns of the .sc<iucnc(. 
in which tiio itrytanics of the tribes liad 
hocu drawn by lot during tlio aecond 
year of his expedition, would be com- 
]>elled to miirslial his army in a new 
battle order ctmfonuably to As the 
iiiilitsiry ojieratioiia of the Athenians 
became more extensive, tlicy would llnd 
it necessary to leave such dispositions 
inoro and more to the general serving 
ill every particular campaign. It may 
well be doubted whether during tin; 
Pulopomiesi.m war <i?o/ established rule 
was observed in maisluilliug the tribes 
for battle. 

One groat motive wliich induces 
critics to rnaiiiiain that the battle was 
fought in the Atiieuian montli Metagoit- 
nion, is, that that mouth ctjineides witli 
the Spartan month Karneius, so that 
tho refusal of the Spartans to mareh 
before the full moon is construed to 
apply only to the peculiar sanctity of 
tlUK last-mentioned month, instead of 
being a constant rule for the whole 
year. I pei-foctly agree with tlic.so 
critics, that the answer given by the 
Spaiians to tho courier Pluidippides 
cannot bo held to prove a regular, in- 
viu-iablo Spartan maxim, applicable 
thi*oughout tho whole year, not to be¬ 
gin a mai’ch in the second quarter of 
the moon: very possibly, as lineekli 
romai’ks, there may have Isjen some 
festival impending during tho particular 
mouth in question, upon which the 


them twenty years afterwards by 

Sjiartan refusal to march was founded. 
!?ut no inference can be deduced from 
lit'iicc to disju'ovo tiie sixth of Buodro- 
mioii as the day of tho battle of Mara¬ 
thon ; for though tho months of every 
(Iretiau city were jirofesscdly lunar, yet 
they never coincided with each other 
exactly or long together, because tho 
systems of intercalation adopted in 
ditforent cities were tUfforent: there was 
groat irregularity and confusion (Tlu- 
tareh, Ansteides, c. 19; Aristoxeims, 
Hannon, ii. p. ;-5 d ; compai'O also K. F. 
Hmmann, Ueber die Ciriechiaehe Mo- 
nat.skunde, p. 20, 27. Cotlingen, 1^4 i: 
and I’.oockli, ad Corp. Jiiscript. T. i. p. 
7:i4). 

Granting therefore that the answer 
given by the Spartans to Pheidippidt\s 
is to lio eoustnieil, not as a general rule 
applicable to the whole year, but a.s 
ivferviug to the particular inontli in 
which it was given—no inference can be 
dniwn from hence as to the day of tho 
battio of Maratlion, because cither i>ue 
of the two following auppositions i.s pos¬ 
sible:—1. The Spartans may have had 
solemnities on the day of the full moon, 
or on the day before it, in vthn imuit/ts 
besides Karneius; 2. or the full moon 
of tho Spartau Karneius may actually 
have fallen, in the year 490 B.c., on the 
fifth or sixth of tho Attic month Boo- 
dromion. 

Dr. Thirlwall appears to adopt tho 
view of Boeckh, but does not add any¬ 
thing mattVial to the reiwone in its 
f.iVQur ( Miht. ofGr. vol. ii. Ajqiend. HI. 
1 ). iiS). 
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the Thebans. On penciling Asia, tlie Persian generals conducted 
their prisoners up to the court pf Susa and into tlie preanice of 
Darius. Tliougli he had been veheinentlj' incensed against them, 
yet when he saw them in his iiower, his wrath abated, and he 
manifested no desire to kill or harm them. Ti ey were planted at 
a spot called Arderikka, in the Kissian territory, one 'of the 
resting-places on the road from Sardis to Susa, a'nd about twenty- 
six miles distant from the latter jilace. Herodotus seem.s himself 
to have seen their descendants there on his journey between the 
two capitals, and to have had the .satisfaction m talking to them in 
Creek—which wc may easily eoneeive to have made some impres¬ 
sion upon him, at a spot distant by nearly three months’ jounmy 
from the coast of Ionia.' 

llajijiy would it have been for lliiltiades if he had shared the 
honourable death of the poletnareli Kallimaehns—“ani- 
mam cxhalasset opimam”—in seeking to lire the ships 
of the defeated I’er.-ians at Alarathon. 'I'he short 
seipiel of his history will be found in melancholy eon- rrilaij',!'.!! 
trust with the Jlarathonitui heroism. .iBumtei,,* 

^ -- li.td lllll t tif 

His reputation bad been groat before the battln, and nrii.i'io. 
after it the admiration and confidence of his eoimtrymen knew no 
bounds. Tlies(! feelings reached such a ]iiteh, that his head was 
turned, and he lost both liis patriotism and his prudence. Ho 
jiroposod to his connirynien to incur the cost of eqnipping an 
armament of seventy ships with an adcxpiate armed ibree, and to 
])laee it altogether at his discretion; giving them no intiniation 
whither he intended to go, but merely assuring them that if they 
would follow him, he would conduct them to a land where gold 
was abundant, and thus enrich them. Huch a promise, from the 
lips of tlie recent victor of Jlarathon, was snilieient. Tlie arma¬ 
ment was granted, no man exce])t Aliltiades knowing what was Its 
destination. He sailed immediately to the island of Paros, laid 


‘ Hcrctloi. vi. lll>. i>. i —(Tineas 

rrji KitrirtTjs KaToiffi-rc fV (rru6,uip 

iwvrov T(p ovvofia 'Aph<piKKa -^ydavTa 
Tobs ’EpfTftifOi KOTOiKitTc Aapfi.tS, ot Hal 
flxoH tijp X‘^P'0^ rai'iTijv, (pv- 
\a(T(rovTes ttjp apx<^^V^ yka)(T(Tay. Tlie 
lueaiiiiig of tint uortl (TTaBfxh\ ex* 
jiliiuicd by llcroilot. v. arvOnhs iuv- 
Toy is tho f'tiine oh tTraOp.hs |6a<TtA7jior; 
the particulars wlucli ilerodotus ro* 
counts about Ardonkktv, ^nd its rc- 
luarkable well or jiit of bitumen, salt, 
and oil, give every rett-on to br'icvit 
that be had lumsolf HtopfTd tliero.^ 
Strabo places the captive EreUiAus in 


j (lordyono, whi< h wouhl bo con^lll^Tably 
Hi|^er up tlie Tigris; upon wliosu au- 
• twhty wo do not know (Strabo, xv. 

i 

i The many pavliculars v.ltioli are given 
I rcsjiecting the dcscciHbinis of ilir.so Krtv 
I triau.s in Kisnia, l>y PlHlo^tnltl!fl in his 
; Lift! t)f Apollonius of Tyana, as they 
are alleged to have stood own in thy 
I first century of tiu; Cliiislian icra. can- 
j not be safely tiin.ttcd. With all tho 
I fiction there contained. Home truth may 
i ))cihip.s i)(‘ iiiiiigh'd ; hut we e.ynnot dis- 
CTimiiMte it (I’liiloatiutu.i, Vit. Apollun. 

! i, j. ' 
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siege to the town, and sent in a herald to require from the inhabi¬ 
tants a contribution of one hundred talents, on pain of entire de¬ 
struction. llis pretence for this attack was, that the Parians had 
furnished a trireme to Datis for the Persian fleet at Marathon; 
but his real motive (so Herodotus assures us‘) was vindictive 
animosity against a Parian citizen named Lysagoras, who had 
exasperated the Persian general Hydames again.st him. The 
Parians amused him at first with evasions, until they had procured 
a little delay to repair the defective portions of their wall, after 
which they set him'at defiance. In vain did Miltiades prosecute 
hostilities against them for the space of twenty-six days: he 
ravaged the Lsland, but his attacks made no impression upon the 
town.''* Beginning to despair of success in his military operations, 
he entered into some negotiation (such at least was the tale of the 
Parians tliemselves) with a Parian woman named Time, priestess 
' or attendant in the temple of Demeter near the town-gates. This 
woman, promising to reveal to him a secret which would place 
Paros in Kis power, induced him to visit by night a temple to 
which no male person was admissible. Having leaped the exterior 
fence, he approached the sanctuary; but on coming near, he was 
seized with a panic terror and ran away, almost out of his senses. 
On leaping the same fence to get back, he strained or bruised his 
thigh badly, and became utterly disabled. In this melancholy 
stiite he was placed on ship-board; the siege being raised, and the 
whole armament returning to Athens. 

Vehement was the indignation both of the armament and of the 
nismee of remaining Athenians against Miltiades on his return.** 
liU roLum. Of this feeling Xanthippus, father of the great Perikles, 

* ITerodot. vi. 142. twAte in] Tldpoy, ! Hipov MiATitiSfa ivoyoo'T'iitTavTa t<fyov 
i%(iav ws ol Tldpioi vnrjp^ay vpd- ; (TrdpaiTi, oi re fiAAoi, koI pdXitjra Bdu- 
rtpoi <rrpur(v6fi(yot h MapuBwya \ Oiiriros 6 'Apl<ppoyi)s- &s Bavdrov iirayaywv 

dp.a T«p TuCto pi(v Si) irpdirxv/^fi * MtArioSca, ^SiwKf 

Tou Atiyov i^r irdp nva Kat tynoTov elx* i ’Adr)va(uv dvdrris (XytKey, MiATidSi)^ 
ToiJi TlapioKTi Sid Av<ray<ip(a rby Tiirlfw, ; a^rir pty irapd/y, ovk dir(\oyfero' 

y«yoi Tldpioy, fiio/SoAoWa piv irpis ^ yap iSvyaros, &ffTf ffr)vopevou 

'XSdpyfa rSy Ufp(n)v. A rov pr)pov. UpOK(ip.4vov S( avrov 

^ lilphovua (Fr%m. li>7, cd. icAfi/Tj, SirtpatroKoytoyro ol <pi\oi, rris 

ftp. Stephan. By/., v. n<ipos) gave an judx’IJ t€ 4 v Vlapa$wvi y(yon«y 7 )s 
aecovint of this expedition in several | iroAAcl Kal tV Ai)pyou 

points ditTereiit from Herodotn.s, which | alpta’tv' dis 4A<<n' Ai}fiy6y t# xai TKxdfifvof 
latter 1 hero follow. The authority of ' tous ncAatr^ouf, vapfSuKC ‘A0i)paloiffi. 
Herodotus is preferable in every re- Tlpoirytvofifyov St tov Siffxov avT^ Korh 
spect; the more so, since Ephorus gives , ri)v ditdXvffiv rov daydrov, Cw^diffayrot 
his narrative as a sort of explanation of i 5* kotcI riiy dSixlijy irtyr^Koyra raxdy- 
the peculiar phrase dyavapidieiy. Ex- ' rom, Mft.ri&Sris fiiy/itrd raDra, trtpOKc- 
planatory narratives of that sort are Xlirayrds t« tow firjpou Kal traireWos, re- 
usually little v\ orthy of attention. , A«v^* rd Se -rtyr-fiKoyra rdAwTo 

^ lierodot. vi, 1;16, 'AOyjyouoi S« 4 k ) 6 wdiis avrov Kltiwy. 
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became the spokesman. lie impeached Miltiades before the 
popular judicature, as having^ befn guilty of deceiving the people 
and as having deserved the penalty of death. The accused him¬ 
self, disabled by his injured thigh, which even began to show 
symptoms of gangrene, was unable to stand or to sjiy a word in 
liis own defence. He lay on his couch before the assSmblcd 
judges, while his friends made the best case they could in his 
behalf. Defence, it appears, there wiis none; all they could do 
was to appeal to his previous services; they reminded the people 
largely and emphatically of the inestimable exploit of Marathon, 
coming in addition to his previous conquest of Lemnos. The 
assembled dikasts or jurors showed their sense of such powerful 
appeals by rejecting the pro|)osition of his accuser to eondomn him 
to death; but they impased on him the penalty of fifty talents 
“ for his iniquity.” Cornelius Nepos affirms that these fifty 
talents represented the expenses incurred by the state in fitting 
out the armament. But we may more probably believe, looking 
to the practice of the Athenian dikastery in criminal'cases, that 
fifty talents was the minor penalty actually proposed by the 
defenders of Miltiade.i themselves, as a substitute*for the punish¬ 
ment of death. 

In those imnal eases at Athens, where the punishment was not 
fixed beforeliaud by the terms of the law, if the jjerson ae^aised 
was found guilty, it was customary to submit to the jurors, subse¬ 
quently and separately, the question as to amount of |)unishment: 
first, the accuser named the penalty which lie thought suitable; 
next, the accused person was called upon to name an amount 
of penalty for himself, and the jurors were constrained to take 
their choice between tlmse two—no third gradation of penalty 
being admissible for consideration.' Of course, under such 


Plato (Oorgias, c. 151^. p. ftlH) atiya 
that tlie Athttniaiia pa.w«5e<l a vote to c.wt 
Miltiad<>8 into the biU'at)'.»i)i.- ■ ifxfiaKuv 
^r]<l>l<TayTo), and that ho would have 
been actually thrown in, if it had not 
been for the Prytanis, t. c. tho preaidont, 
by turn for that tlay, of the prytimising 
gonatoiTS and of the Ekklesia. Tho 
Pi’ytanis may pcrbapn have boon among 
those who 8i>oke to tbo dikaatery on 
behalf of Miltiatlca, deprocating the 
proposition made by Xanthippua; but 
that he should have caused a vote once 
l»a88ed to be actually re8cftd(rt. is in¬ 
credible. The Scholiast on Aristoidfis 
(cited by Valokeuaer ad Herofiot? vi. 
1 oG) reduces the exaggeration of Plato 


to something inoro roasontible— -"OTe yau 
^KpivfTo MiATidSTjs M Tij TldfXf), i)0i- 
\T}<Tay avrhv KaraKpr\fivi(Tar b 5« Ttpvravis 
aiitby. 

'^iTliat this was the habitual course 
of Attic proeedui’c in Tosp»;t't to public 
indictuients, wherever u jiositivc amount 
of }>cnalty was not pioviously deter¬ 
mined, a]>j)ear8 certain. See Plainer, 
Prozess und Klagen boi den Attikoni, 
Ab8chn.vi.vo]. i. p. Hoffter, Uio 
: Athenaische Gorichtsverfuasung, p. 
Meier and Soliomann (I>er Attischo Pro* 
zesa, b. iv. p. maintain that any 
one of the dikasts might propose a third 
measure of penalty, ilistinct from that 
{iroposed by the accuser aa well as tlie 
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circumstances, it was the interest of the accused party to name, 
even in his own case, some real, and serious penalty—something 
which the jurors might be likely to deem not wholly inadequate to 
his crime just proved; for if he proposed some penalty only 
iiruiinfci trilling, he drove them to prefer the heavier sentence 
.TOu«i-urc recommended by his opponent. Accordingly, in the 
bJhtSi' case of Miltiades, his friends, desirous of inducing the 
Ki'iaon. jurors to refuse their assent to the punishment of death. 


accused. In respect public indict- 
inentH, this opinion appears deekledly 
incorrect; but where the sontonce to 
be pronounced involved a coinponsatiou 
for private wrong and an estiinate of 
damages, we cannot so clearly deter- i 
mine whether there was not sotnetinies i 
a greater latitude in originating propo- j 
sitioiis for the itikasts to vote upon. It , 
1 is to be recollected tliat thc'.io dikasts ! 
wore seveiTil hundred, sometimes oven 
more, in number—tliat there wfis no 
diBcuBsion deliberation among them 
—and that it was absolutely neccssar 
for somo distinct pr(ipi»sition to bo laui 
before them to tgjce a vote u|ion. In 
regard to some oirences, the law ex¬ 
pressly permitted what was called a ■ 
vpatTriiirt/ia; that is, after the ilikasts ' 
bad pronounced the full jxmalty de- 
inande<l by tho accuser, any other citi¬ 
zen, who thought the penalty so im¬ 
posed insufficient, might call for a 
certain limited amount of additional 
penalty, and require the dikasts to 
vote upon it—ay or no. The votes of 
the dikasts were given, by depositing 
pebbles in two casks, under certain 
armngonients of detail. 

The TijUTjTiu', Slktj riiirjrh^, or 

trial iuclndiiig tins separate admeasurc- 
ineut of penalty- a.s distmguishcd from 
tho 81 ki) iriixijros, or trial Avlicro tho 
penalty was predetermined, and where 
there WHS no rifiijtTis, or vole of adim'a- 
Burement of penalty—is an iiiquirtaut 
line of distinction in the subject-matter 
of Attic proced^o; and the practice 
of calling on tlw accused jiarly, after 
having been pronounced guilty, to im- 
poHO upon himself a ciiiiiil,r-pcn<t'tii nr 
tinder -/xna//// (4»^iTi/trtrr(?fti or {itrtiri^ 
fi5<rdat) in contrast with that uamcildiy 
the accuser, was a couveniout cxj>odicut 
for bringing the question to a substiui- 
tive vote of the dikasts. Somotinie.s 
accused persona fouiul it convenient tti 
name very large penaltie.'' on them- 
selves, in order to escape a capital sen¬ 
tence invoked by tho Hceu.'icr (see I'o- 


me.sthcn. cont, Timokrat. c. 34. p. 743 
R.). Nor was there any fear (as I’lat- 
ner imagines) that in the generality of 
cases tho dikasts would bo loft under 
the necessity of choosing between .an 
extravag.ant penalty and something 
merely igiminal; for tho interest of tho 
accused party himself would prevent 
this from happening. Sometimes we 
see 1dm endeavouring by entreaties to 
prevail upon tho accuser voluntarily to 
abate something of the penalty which 
ho had at first named. The accuser 
uiigl't proba’oly do this, if ho saw that 
tho dik.ifits were not likely to go along 
witll’tliat lirst proposition. 

In one jwrticular case, of immortal 
memory, that which I’latnor contem¬ 
plates actually did happen; and the 
<lcath of Sokrates \va.s the effect of it. 
Sokrates, liaviug been found guilty, 
only by a small majority of votes 
among the dikasts, was called upon to 
name a penalty upon himself, in oppo¬ 
sition to that of ileath urged hy Mele- 
tils. He was in vain entreatoil l>y Ids 
friends to naino a fine <if some tolerable 
ainmint, which they would at once have 
]i:vid in his beludf; but he wouhl haidly 
bo[»re\:dlcd upon to name any pen,lUy 
at all, affirming that lie had deserved 
I liommr rather tlian pnidshmcnt: at 
^ last ho iiamcil a fine so Rinall in 
1 amount, as to be really tantamount to 
an aciiuittal. Indeotl, Aeiiophon states 
that ho would not name any oonnter- 
]>cn!ilty at all; and in the speech as- 
i c.ribed to him, he contended that he 
j hail oven merited the signal honour of 
; a public maintenance in the Prytaneivim 
i (I’lato, Apol. Sok. c. ‘27; Xenopli. Ap<il. 
j Sok. 23; Diogen. Laert. ii. 41). Plato 
j and Xenophon do not agree; but taking 
I the two together, it would seem tliat 
he must have named a very small fine. 

; There can bo little doubt that this cir- 
^ cunistaiV'.o, wgotbor u'ith the tenor of 
; his dcfi ncp, l aiised the dikasts to vote 
' for the proposition of Sleletus. 
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proposed a fine of fifty talents as the self-assessed penalty of the 
defendant; and perhaps thej may have stated, iis an argument in 
the case, that such a sum would suffice to defray tlie costs of the 
expedition. The fine was imposed, hut Miltiades did not live to 
pay it: his injured limb mortified, and he died, leaving the fine to 
be paid by his son Kimou. ' 

According to Cornelius Nepos, Diodorus, and Plutarch, he was 
put in prison, after having been fined, and there died.' lint Hero¬ 
dotus does not mention this imprisonment, nor does the fact apjiear 
to me ])robable : he would hardly have omittefl to notice it, had it 
come to bis knowledge. lumiediate im})ri.sonment of a ])erson 
fined by the dikasteiy, jintil his fine was paid, was not the natural 
and ordinary cour.se of Athenian procedure, tbongh there were 
particular cases in which such aggravation was added. Tlsually 
a certain time was allowed for payment,- heforo absolute execution 
was resorted to; though the p('rson undbr sontcnci? became dis¬ 
franchised and cxclmb'd from ;dl jioUtical rights, from the very 
instant of his condemnation as a pnblic debtor, until file fine was 
paid. Now in the instiinc.c of ^liltiadc.s, the lamentable condition 
of his wounded tliigh rendered c.sca |)0 impossible.—so that there 
would be no special motive for departing from the usual practice, 

• ('onittliuH Nepo-^, Militi.i'Icw, e. 7; ■ f.itlier’.s tle.ith, )to Itcctuno litiblo for tlie 
and Kinioi), o. 1; IMiitaicli, Kiiuoii, <•. line, in thi.s f-uiiM.'- tlmt lio icinaijifd 
4; hit. x. All . ^li^(V.Ull'lll>;^«l tuul excludod 

tliesp autliorn {H'>)b.il)ly divw fnun tlio in.s I'lj^'lits m x citizoii, until the 

stutieonk^inid t'ountiiiii; povltains !'',|)liovi.irt lino w:w paid: sco l)oiiiosthou. coiit. 
(.s(‘o Miirx !id Kpliuii ]''i.tb;mcijta, p. ' 'I’unokr.it. o. -I'l. p. 7i>- H. 

Ldi'); but «e htivo n<> nioam <>t’ dolor- ' ^ Soy llot'clJi, 1‘ublic Kttonojny of 

mining'. Ib-Njioctiiig llio iillogod impri- ; Atlion.i, b. iii. <“li. 1:5. p. bUO J'lngl. 
eiumioufc of Kimoii, liowovor, tlioy must Tr.msl. (vol. i. p. 4‘J() (Jttrm.); Meior 
have copictl from dilForont aidlun-itici, ' niid Sclioiiiiuui, Attihob. Ih-o/css, p. 
for their Htatemeuts iint .ill ilifl'oiout. ‘ 744. )>r. Tliirluidl t:ik(’H a rliflorent 

DitKloriw htit«‘«, tluit Kimou put him* ; view of tlii.s point, with wlitch i I'tiimot 
self Voluntarily into prison after lii.s cimenr i^llist. (Jr. vo], iii. Append. JI. 
father Inul diy<l th>'rt\ because be wiw ]>. 4St5); thoiu'li his {’eneral remarks «ii 
not permitted on any other condition the trial of Miltiade.s tiro just and ap- 
to obttiiu thy boily of his dweased propriate fell. xiv. p. 27.)). 
fatlicr for bunat. {,'onielii’s ^vepo-i : (Jortioliu.s Nttpos (Miltiade.^, c. 8; 
affirms that lio was iinprisomal, as beinj? Kimon, c. 4) siiys tlmt tho misconduct 
legally liable to the state for the unpaid couuecte<l with I’.iro.s was only a pre- 
fino of Ins father, fawtly, rint.u*fh tence with the Athenfans for pnnifihing 
does not represent him as having been Miltiados; tln ir real motive {Ito attliiua) 
put into prison at all. Many of tho was envy and fear, the same feelings 
Latin writem follow tho Htatoinent of ^ which dictated tho o-stracioin of Kimon. 
Diodorus: sec the citatioiw in 13 o.s’h How little there is to justify this fancy, 
note on the above pasi^igo ••f Cornelius may be seen even from tho nature of 
Kepofl. i the puni.shment inllicted. Fear would 

There can bo no hc-iit.ition in adopt- have jJi-omi'fed iluan to send away or 
ing the accfmnt of I’lntarel^an bie true put to death Milhades, init to fine him. 
one. Kimon neither was, norVoiild be, Tlie <!'frjei.-m. wlueh was dictated l»y 
in prison, by the Attic law, for an "im- fe.u', wa-v a Lemp-uav) bruii.shment. 
paid fine of his father; but after hi.s , 
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and imprisoning him forthwith : moreover if he was not imprisoned 
forthwith, he would notie imprisoned at all, since he cannot have 
lived many days after his trial.' To carry away the suffering 
general in his couch, incapable of raising himself even to plead for 
his own life, from the presence of the dikasts to a prison—would 
not only have been a needless severity, but could hardly have 
failed to imprint itself on the sympathies and the memory of all 
the beholders; so tliat Herodotus would have been likely to hear 
and mention it, if it had really occurred. I incline to believe 
tbereforc that Miftiades died at homo. All accounts concur 
in stating that he died of the mortal bodily hurt which already 
disabled him even at the moment of hi^ trial, and that his son 
Kimon paid the fifty talents after his death. If he- could pay 
them, probably his father could have paid them also. This is an 
additional reason for believing that there was no imprisonment— 

' for nothing Imt non-payment could have sent him to prison; and 
to rescue the sufli;ring Mikiadcs from being sent thither, would 
have been ihe first and strongest desire of all sympathizing friends. 

Thus closed the life of the conqueror of Marathon. Tlie last 
i.viicciwra act of it produces an impression so mournful, and even 
shocking—bis descent, from the pinnacle of glory, to 
defeat, mean taini)ering with a temple-servant, mortal 
MiiuiuKa. Podily hurt, undefended ignominy, and death under a 
sentence of heavy fine, is so abrupt and unprepared—that readers, 
fincient and modern, have not been satisfied without finding some 
one to blame for it: we must except Herodotus, our original 
authority, who recounts the transaction w'ithout dropping a. hint of 
blame against any one. To speak ill of the people, as M.achiavel 
has long ago observed,* is a strain in which every one at all times, 
even under a democratical government, indulges with impunity 
and without provoking any oiiponent to reply. In this instance, 
the hard fate of Miltiades has been imputed to the vices of the 
Athenians and their democracy—it has been cited in proof, partly 
of their fickleness, partly of their ingratitude. But however such 
blame may serve to lighten the mental sadness arising from a 
series of painful facts, it will not be found justified if we apply to 
those facts a reasonable criticism. 

* Tho interval between his trial and j cap. 58. '' L’ opinione contro ai pop(tli 

Ins decease is expressed in Henulotus* | utisce, i»erelu'‘ dei popoli ciascuu dice 
(vi. 136) by the difference between tho | male Kc^a ^laura, o liberameiite aiioora 
present pcuticiple (Ttjiro/itVou and tbe j imnitre cho ivgnano: tlei jirincipi si 
past participle trairtvToj toD/ tTjpoC. j pai Ri soinpie con niilie timori e mille 

' Machiavel, Discorsi sopra Tito Livio, ' rispetti.” 
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What is called the fickleness of the Athenians on tlfis occasion 
is nothing more than a rapid and dccisiv^hange in their F,ckip„o», 
estimation of Miltiades; unbounded adlWation passing miVlrapliM 
at once into extreme wrath. To censure them for XnLhow 
fickleness is here an abuse of terms; such a change ^oscJvmiio 
in their opinion was the unavoidahle result ot his con- ''“i!'’' 
dnet. Ilis hehaviour in the expedition of I’aros was as repre¬ 
hensible as at Marathon it had been meritorious, and the one 
succeeded immediately after the other: what* else could ensue 
except an entire revolution in the Athenian,feelings? lie had 
employed his prodigious ascendency over their minds to induce 
them to follow him without knowing whither, in the confidence of 
an unknown booty; he bad vxposial their lives and wasted their 
sid)stance in wreaking a private grudge : in addition to the shame 
of an unprincipled project, comes the constructive shame of not 
having succeeded in it. AVilbout doubt, such behaviour, coming 
from a man whom they admired to excess, must have jiroduccd a 
violent and painful revulsion in the feelings of his iCountrynien. 
'I’lic idea of having lavished ])rnisc and confidence n])on a person 
who forthwith turns it to»an iinworthy purjiose, is one of the 
greatest torimmts of the human bosom ; and we m.ay easily under¬ 
stand that the intensity of the subseipient displeasure wonbl he 
aggravated by this reactionary sentiment without accusing the 
Athenitnis of fickleness. If an officer, whose conduct had bceti 
such as to merit the highest encomiums, comes on a sudden 
to betray his tru>t, and manifests cowardice or treachery in a 
new iind importtint undertaking confided to him, are we to treat 
the genertil in commaml its fickle, because his o|iinion as well as 
his conduct undergoes an instiintaneotis revolution—which will be 
all the more vehement in proportion to bis previous esteem ? The 
question to be determined is, whether there be sufficient ground for 
such a change; and in the case of Miltiades, that question must be 
answered in the affirmative. 

In regard to the charge of ingratitude against the Athenians, 
this last-mentioned point—sufficiency of reason—stands tacitly 
admitted. It is conceded that Miltiades deserved |)unishment 
for his conduct in reference to the Parian expedition, but it is 
nevertheless maintained that gratitude for his previous services at 
Marathon ought to have exem])ted him from punishment. But 
the sentiment, upon which, after all, this exculi)ation rests, will not 
bear to bo drawn out ^id stated in the form of a cogent or justi¬ 
fying reason. For will any one really contend, that a man who 
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has renderdJ great services to the public, is to re(«ive in return a 
licence of unpunished n^onduct for the future ? Is the general, 
who has earned applauSroy eminent ekill and important victories, 
to be recompensed by being allowed the liberty of betraying his 
trust afterwards, and exposing his country to peril, without censure 
or penalty? This is what no one intends to vindicate deliberately; 
yet a man must bo prepared to vindicate it, when he blames the 
Athenians for ingratitude towards Miltiados. For if all that 1)C 
meant is, that gratitude for previous services ought to pass, not as 
a receipt in full foi;, subsequent crime, but as an extenuating cir¬ 
cumstance in the measurement of the jHiiialty, the answer is, that 
it was so reckoned in the Athenian treatment of Miltiades.' IKs 
friends had nothing whatever to urge, against the extreme penalty 
proposed by bis accuser, excejit these previous services—which 
influenced the dikasts sufficiently to induce them to inflict the 
lighter punishment instead of the heavier. Now the whole 
amount of puuishuieut infllcti'd consisted iu a fine which certainly 
was not bey^)nd his reasonable means of jjaying, or of prevailing 
upon friends to pay for him—since his son Kinion actually did pay 
it. Those who blame the Athenians -for ingratitude, unless they 
are prepared to'maintain the doctrine, that previous services are 
to pass as full acquittal for future crime, have no other ground left 
exce])t to say that the fine was too high; that instead of being 
fifty talents, it ought to have been no more than forty, thirty, 
twenty, or ten talents. Whether they are right in this, 1 will not 

' Macbvavcl will not even lulniit ro wtloraziouo ricerelicrb quali debbono 
raucU as thin, in the clear and foieible essere ordiui delle repnbliche, biasi- 
Btatemont which ho givcR of the qiiew- quel popolo |>iuttosto per avorlo 

tiou hero allvuled to: ho cuuU'uiIr that aRHohUo, clie per averlo voluto coiulon* 
the mui who hivK rciuleieil services nare; o la nigionc questa, die nessuna 
ought to bo rccoijqwinsod for tlieiu, but ropublica beno ordinuta, non mai can* 
that ho ought to bo }niuisho(l for subso- collo i demoriti con gli nicriti dei suoi 
quent crinio just atf if the previous scr- cittadini: ina avondo ordinati i premi 
vices had not boon rontloiod. lie lays lul una buona opera, e le peno ad una 
down this position in discussing tlie cattiva, ed avoinlo preiuiato uno per 
conduct of tho Homans towards tho aver bone operuto, se quel medesirno 
victorious survivor of tho lliroe Horatii, opera dipoi male, lo gastiga senza avere 
after the battle with the (Juriatii—■ riguaixlo alcuno alio sue buone opere. 

Kruno stati i nicriti di Orazio grandis- K quaudo qutsti ordim souo bene osser- 
simi, avondo con la sua virth vinti i vati. una citliv vivo libera molto tempo: 
Curiazi. Ki-a stato il fallo suo atrooo, altrimenti sempre roviiioi-a presto, 
aveudo morto la sorolla. Nondimeno' J'lrc/.r nc, <ui m cilt(tdiru) chc aljliin futto 
dispiacqne tanto tale oinicidio ai Ro* i/iai/fAd eiireijia ojxra per la aff<i, si <ig- 
mani, cho lo condussero a disputare iji'i>x]c nUre alia riinitnziijneyChc qncUacosa 
della vita, non ostante die gli mcriti ijUarwa, una nndacia e conjidenza di po- 
suoi fussero tanto gi*andi e si fresdii. Urc senza temer pern, far ipudche opera 
La qual cosa, a dii supcrficialniente la non buona. dixentcra in hrece teinjM tanto 
consulerasse, iwirrcbbe uno csempio d’ insolaite, Wr risohvrd txini ckiltti .”— 
iiigratitudine popolare. Nondimeno chi Maebtavd, Discorsi sop. Tit. Livio, ch, 
lo esaminerh meglio, c con niiglioro con- 24. 
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take upon me to pronounce : if the amount was named on belialf 
of the accused party, the dikastery liad no legal power of dimin¬ 
ishing it; but it is within siich narrow 'limits that the question 
actually lies, when transfoiTcd from the province of sentiment to 
that of reason. It will bo recollected tliat the death of Miltiadcs 
arose neither from his trial nor his fine, but from the hurt in 
his thigh. 

The charge of ingratitude against the Athenian popular jurlc.s 
really amounts to this—that in trying a nei'son'accused I'snaiirm- 
of present crime or fault, they were apt to coi4me them- AiiMimn ai- 
sclvcs too strictly and exclusively to the particular matter maiinn iw- 
of«liarge, either forgetting, or making too little account \ia». 
of, past services which he might have rendered. Whoever ima- 
gino.s that such was the habit of Athenian dikasts, must have 
studied the orators to very little imrpose. Their real defect was 
the very opposite: they were too much ijisjioscd to wander from 
the special issue before them, and to be all'ected by appeals 
to previous services and conduct.' 'Iliat which an accjised jicrson 
at Athens usually strives to produce is, an impression in the minds 
of the dikasts favourable t(^ his general character and behaviour: 
of course he meets the particular allegation of hii? accuser as well 
as he can, but ho never fails also to remind them emphatically, 
how well he has performed his general duties of a citizen—how 
many times he has served in military expeditions—liow many 
trierarchies and liturgies he has performed, and ])erfonned with 
splendid efficiency. In fact, the claim of an accused ))erson to 
acquittal is maih; to rest too much on his jirior services, and too 
little upon innocence or justifying mattcT as to the particular 
indictment. When we come down to the time of the orators, 
I shall b(' jH'cpared to show that such indisposition to confim! 
themselves to a special issue was one of the most serious defects of 
the assembled dikasts at Athens. It is one which we should 
naturally expect from a body of private, non-professional citizens 
assembled for the oec.'ision—and which belongs more or less 

* Macliiavel, 5n tho twenty-ninth | of I’isa to the cauflc of the Emperors 
cliaptor of ids Diiic’Oi'rii KOjira T. Livio, | and to the (ildholin [tarty—'■ mon¬ 
examines tho question, ‘'\Vl»ich of tho ! tra thins plus trune occasion, par sa con- 
two is more open to the charge of iieing J stduice h sujtportcr la cause des enqie- 
uugrateful—a popular government or a j rcurs au milieu dos revers, coiiibieii la 
king?” he thinks that the latter i.s • reconnoisHanco lie un people lihro d’uno 
more open to it. Compare chap. 59 of i inardcre plu.-t judH.^aiite et plus durable 
the same work, where he again supports qu'ellc no sauroit her le jieuple gou- 
a similar opinion. • ^ vcriie i>:ir un H»;id hornme.”—(Ilistoiro 

M. Sismondi also observeaf in 3*cak- des Ilepubl. Italienues, ch. xiii. tom, ij. 
ing of the long attachment of the city | p. 
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to the sysfetn of jury-trial everywhere; hut it is the direct reverse 
of that ingratitude, or habitual insensibility to prior services, for 
which they have been so often denounced. 

The fate of Miltiades, then, so far from illnstrating either the 
fickleness or the ingratitude of his countrymen, attests 
offirinent their just appreciation of deserts. It also illustrates 
corrapied by another moral, of no small importance to the right com- 
succciB. preliension of Grecian affairs;—it teaches us the painful 
lesson, how perfectly maddening were the effects of a copious 
draught of glory on the temperament of an enterprising and ambi¬ 
tious Greek. There can be no doubt, that the rapid transition, in 
the course of about one week, from Athenian terror before Bie 
battle to Athenian exultation after it, must have produced demon¬ 
strations towards Miltiades such as were never paid towards any 
other man in the whole history of the commonwealth. Such 
unmeasured admiration unseated his rational judgement. Ilis 
mind became abandoned to the reckless impulses of insolence, 
and antipathy, and rapacitythat distem^icred state, for which 
(according to Grecian moralityl the retributive Nemesis was ever 
on the watch, and which in his case ihe visited with a judgement 
startling in its Vapidity as well as terrible in its amount. Had 
Miltiades been the same man before the battle of Marathon as he 
became after it, the battle might probably have turned out a 
defeat instead of a victory. Demosthenes indeed,' in speaking of 
the wealth and luxury of political leaders in his own time, and the 
profuse rewards bestowed upon them by the people, pointed in 
contrast to the house of Miltiades as being noway more splendid 
than that of a private man. But tliough Miltiades might continue 
to live ill a modest establishment, he received from his countrymen 
marks of admiration and deference such as were never paid to any 
citizen before or after him; and, after all, admiration and deference 
constilute the precious essence of popular reward. No man except 
Miltiades ever dared to raise his voice in the Athenian assembly, 
and say—“ Give me a fleet of ships: do not ask what I am going 
to do with them, but only follow me, and I will enrich you.” 
Herein we may read the unmeasured confidence which the Athe¬ 
nians placed in their victorious general, and the utter incapacity of 
a leading Greek to bear it without mental depravation; while we 
learn from it to draw the melancholy inference, that one result of 
success was to make the successful leader one of the most dan¬ 
gerous men in the community. We ^halftpresently be called upon 
* DfimoBthenfia, Olynth. III. c. 9. p. 35 R. 
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to observe the same tendency in the case of the S|mrtan Pansaniius, 
and even in tliat of the Athenian Themistokles. 

It is indeed fortunate th.at the reckless aspirations of Miltiadcs 
did not take a turn more noxious to Athens than the couiparativoly 
unim|X)rtant enterprise against Paros. For had ho sought to 
acquire dominion and gi’atify antipatliies against enemies at Koine, 
instead of directing his blow against a Parian enemy, tlie peace 
and security of his country might have been serioasly endangered. 
Of the despots who gained power in Greece, a^ considerable pro- 
jiortion began by popular conduct .and by rendering good service 
to their fellow-citizens: having first earned public gratitude, they 
abused it for purposes of theii; own ambition. There was far 
greater danger, in a Grecian eoininunity, of dangerous excess of 
gratitude towards a victorious soldier, than of deficiency in that 
sentiment. The person thus exalted acquired a ]iosition such that 
the eoininunity found it difficult afterwards to shake him off. Now 
there is a dispo.sition almost universal among writers aijd naidcrs 
to side with an individual, especially an eminent individual, against 
the niiiltitude. Accordingly ^liose who under such circumstances 
suspect the probable abuse of an exalted position, tire deiioiiuced 
.OS if they harboured an uinvorthy jealousy of superior abilities ; 
but the truth is, that the largest analogies of the Gn-cian eharacter 
justified tliat suspicion, and required the coiinminity to take [irccaii- 
tions against the eorriqitiiig etfeets of their own eiitliiisiasiii. There 
is no feature wliieli more largely pervades the impressible Grecian 
character, than a liability to be intoxicated and demoralised by 
success: there wii-s no fault from which so tew eminent Greeks 
were free : there was hardly any danger, against which it was at 
once so necessary and so ditficidt for the (ireeiaii goverimients to 
take security—especially the democracies, where the manifestations 
of enthusiasm were always the loiide.st. Such is the real explana¬ 
tion of those charges which have been urged .again.st the Grecian 
dciiiocr.acies, that they came to hate and ill-treat previous benefac¬ 
tors. The history of Miltiadcs illustrates it in a manner no less 
pointed than painful. 

I have already remarked that the fickleness, which has been so 
largely imputed to tbe Athenian democracy in their 
dealings with him, is nothing more than a reasonable jn'i'.l'aMi” 
change of opinion on the best grounds: nor can it be 
said that fickleness wak ^ any case an attribute of the 
.Athenian democracy. It is* a well-known fact, that aimucraij. 
feelings, or opinions, or modes of judging, which have once 

VOL. III. V 
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obtained footing among a large number of people, are more 
lasting and uncbangeable than tbo§,e which belong only to one or 
a few; insomuch that the jndgemeiits and actions of the many 
admit of b('ing more clearly uuder»tood as to the past, and more 
certainly predicted as to the future. If wo are to predicate any 
attrillhte of the multitude, it will rather bo that of undue tenacity 
than undue fickleness, 'rherc will occur nothing in the course of 
this history to prove that the Athenian people changed their 
opinions, on insufficient grounds, more frequently than an unre- 
sponsible one or tew would have changed. 

But there were two circumstances in the working of the Athe¬ 
nian democracy which imparted ,to it an a])pearance of greater 
fickleness, without the reality :—h irst, that the manifestations and 
changes of opinion wore all ojien, undisgnised, and noisy ; the 
pco])le gave utterance to their picsont impression, whatever it was, 
with perfect frankness ; if their opinions wore really changed, they 
had no shame or scruple m avowing it; Secondly—and this is a 
point of Capital importance in the working of democracy generally 
—the present impression, whatev(‘r„it might be, was not merely 
undisguised in its manifestations, hut also had a tendency to be 
o.xaggerated in its intensity. This arose from their habit of 
tieating public, affairs in multitudinous assemblages, the well- 
know'u etlect of which is, to iuilamc! sentiment in every man’s 
bo.soin by mere contact with a sympathising circle of neighbours. 
Whatever the sentiment might be, fear, ambition, cupidity, wrath, 
com])a-sion, piety, patriotic devotion, &c.and whether well- 
founded or ill fonnded—it was constantly inflncneod more or less 
by such intensifying cause. 'J’his is a defect which of course 
belongs in a certain degree to all exercise of power by numerous 
bodies, even though they be representative bodies—especially when 


* I’liis ia tlie ti-iith, wliiclt 

ancirtut auHioin ofU'ii state, botli par- 
lialiv, aiul m trtniis as to 

—“ Hicrt ost ii.it m a miiltitiuliiiis 
(says uut ImimlitiT sorvit ant 

Hiipprbo tlrtiuitiiitiif.” Tacitti.s — 

“ Nihil in vulgo inodicimi; tonvi-rt, ni 
pavcfuii; nl)i poi-tiinueriiit, iin])iino con- 
toiniii.’’ (Anna!, i. 20.) Horoilotu.s, 
iii, 81. 5 « (6 $?}ixos) to 

irp-{]yijL(XTa poO, itoto^^ 

IffCfXtJS. 

It is reinarkabli? th;it Aristotle, in bis 
Politioft, tnkrts little or no iiot’ce t>f tins 
attribntH bolonging to every niuncrons 
assembly. He seems ratlier to reason 
08 if the aggreifdte iutelligeuce of the 


innltitmlo was ropresentetl by tlie sum 
total of each Tn.ins .'leparate intelligence 
in all the inilividuals composing it 
(Polit. jii. <>. 4. 10. 12), just as tlie pro¬ 
perty of the mnltitndo, taken oollect- 
i\oly, would be greater than that of 
the few rich. He takes no notice of 
the liifFerence between a number of 
inilividuals judging Jointly and judging 
s('[k,irately: I dii not indeed obsene 
tli.it such oniis.sion leads him into any 
positive mistake, but it occurs in some 
cases ^c.iU'iil.ifed to surjunso us, and 
where t)lio diftereiice hero adverted to is 
iu.portant to notice: aee Politic, iii. 10. 
5, 6. 
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the character of the people, instead of being comparatively sedate 
and slow to move, like the English, is quick, impressible, and fiery, 
like Greeks or Italians; but it operated far more powerfully on 
the self-acting Demos assembled in the Pnyx. It was in fact the 
constitutional malady of the democracy, of which the peoi)ic wire 
themselves perfectly sensible—as I shall show hereafter from the 
securities which they tried to provide ag.iinst it—but which no 
securities could ever wholly eradicate. Frequency of public assem¬ 
blies, far from aggravating the evil, had a teiAleney to lighten it. 
The people thus became accustomed to hear and balance many 
different views as a preliminary to ultimate jmlgcment; they con¬ 
tracted i)ersonal interest and esteem for a numerous class of dis¬ 
sentient speakers; and they even acq\iircd a certain practical 
consciousness of their own liability to error. Moreover the difl'u- 
sion of habits of public speaking, by means of the sophists and the 
rhetors, whom it has been so much the fustom to disparage, tended 
in the same elircetion—to break the unity of sentiment^mong the 
listening crowd, to multiply sc])arate judgements, and to neutralise 
the contiigion of mere synqrathising impulse, 'riiese^were imjarrtant 
derluctions, still farther assisted by the suj)erior taste and intelli¬ 
gence of the Athenian people : but still the inherent malady 
remained—excessive and misleading intensity of i)resent sentiment. 
It was this which gave such inestimable value to the aseendeney of 
Ferikles, as depicted by Thucydides: his hold on the jieople was 
so firm, that he could always speak with effect against excess of 
the reigning tone of feeling. “ W hen Ferikles (says the historian) 
saw' the ])eople in a state of unseasonable and insolent eonlidencc, 
he spoke so as to cow them into alarm ; when again they were in 
groundless terror, he combated it, and brought them back to con¬ 
fidence.”* Wo shall find Demosthenes, with far inferior ascendency, 
employed in the same honourable task. The Athenian people 
often stood in need of such correction, but unfortunately did not 
always find statesmen, at once friendly and commanding, to adTtii- 
nister it. 

These two attributes, then, belonged to the Athenian demo¬ 
cracy ; first, their sentiments of every kind were manifested loudly 
and openly; next, their sentiments tended to a pitch of great pre¬ 
sent intensity. Of course, therefore, when they changed, the 
change of sentiment stood urominent and forced itself upon every 

* Thucyd. ii. 6,t. "Ovorfyow oXaGoiri Bt~t<T9ar koI StSntras o3 di'Taca- 

T( auToty irapcl (caiptv Sffi/jti SapffoCvTay, OlffTTf xciAiv tirl rt ^apirtTy. 

X/yay KOT^wXijircrfy irdXty M rh <po- 
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one’s notice—being a transition from one strong sentiment past to 
another strong sentiment present.’ And it was because such alter¬ 
ations, when they did take place, stood out so palpably to remark, 
that the Athenian people have drawn upon themselves the imputa- 
tiJfc of fickleness: for it is not at all true (I repeat) that changes 
of sentiment wore more frequently produced in them by frivo¬ 
lous or insuffi(icnt causes, than changes of sentiment in other 
governments. 

• Such swing of tlio mind, from one 
fooling to another, is always 
deprecated by the (Ireck moralists, from 
tlio earliest to tlio latast: even Deino- 
kritus, in the tifth century u.ci., ud- 


moniflhcs against it — At h (ieydkav 
5ta<rT7j^({Ta>y KivtSfitmi twv o6t€ 

(Ifftv, atiTf tfjQvfioi. (Demo- 
criti Fragmenta, lib. iii, p. 1G8. ed. 
UiAullach ap. btobjeum, Florileg. i. 40.' 
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CHAPTER XXXVII, 


IONIC rniI.OSOriIEItS.-PYTnAGOIiAS.-KROTON AND sviiAins. 


The history of the powerful Grecian cities in Italy ami Sicily, 
Ix'twecn the .accession of Peisi.str.atus ami the battle of 
Marathon, is for the most part unknown to us. Plialaris, 
despot of Agrigentnm in .Sici^, made for liiniself an unenviable 
name during this obscure inti'rval. llis reign seenis to coincide 
in time with the earlier part of the rule of I’eisistratus (about .btiO- 
540 n.c.), and the few and vague statcim'iit.s, which wo liiid 
res])ecting it,' merely show ns that it w^is a jx'riod of extortion and 
cruelty, even beyond the ordinary licence of Grecian dotjots. 'I'he 
n'nlity of the hollow bull of brass, which I’halari.s was accnstonied 
to heat in order to shut up his victims in it ai]<l burn them, ap])eai’3 
to be better authenticated than tlu; natiiri! of the story would lea<l 
n.s to presume. For it is not only noticed by Pindar, but even the 
actual instrument of this torture—the brazen bull it.sclf'—which 
bad been taken away from Agrigentiun as a tro)ihy by the Car¬ 
thaginians when they captured the town, was rcstorc<l by the 
Homans, on the subjugation of Carthage, to its original domicile. 
Plialaris is said to have acquired the supreme command by under¬ 
taking the tivsk of building a great temple’ to Zeus Polieus on 
the citadel rock; a pretence, whereby he was enabhxl to a.s.semble 


^ The letters of lieutley Boyle, 

(lisciiH-siiig the jirotfiuled of 

J’balaris—full of acuteness and learning, 
though beyond meiuiure excursive—tiro 
quite sufficient to teach us that little 
can be safely assortcil about I'lialans. 
llis date is very imperfectly ;• ifccrtaincd. 
Compare Bentley, p. H i, and fi^eyfort, 
Akragaa uinl aeiii Gwiiet, p. dU : the 
latter assign.^ the reign of I'bahiris to 
the years 570-.'>.^>'t n.c. It is surjirising 
to see Seyfert citing the letters ot the 
pseudo-Vhalaris as an authority, alter 
the exposure of Bentley. 

^ Pindar. Pyth. 1 tui jin. with the 
Scholia, p. 310, ed. Boeckh;*Po’^l. xii. 
2.'); Diodor. xiii. 99; Cicero co|t. Vyr. 
iv. The contradiction of Tinucus 
is noway aufficient to make us doubt 


the authenticity of l)u; story, h.hcrt 
p.'U't li p. 11-84, Konigsbcrg, 
1829) collects all the aiitlKUitics nb<iiit 
the bull of i’lKtlaris. He believes llm 
matter of fact .>iiibwfanlially. Arihtot.lo 
(llhetoric, ii. 2U) tells a stoi-y of tfio 
fable whereby Ste.'ich'‘ni.s tlio poet dis¬ 
suaded the inliabitantw of lliicici.v fi'om 
granting a guard to 1‘liaiari.s: b'oiioii 
(Narrat. 42 ap. Pliotiiuuj lecounts the 
.same story with the name of liierohSuh- 
stitutedfor that of J’h.ilaiis. But it in 
not likely that eitliii the one or tho 
other could ever have bet.-ii in such rela¬ 
tions with the citizx'ibs of IJiimrn. Com¬ 
pare iVyhiu.s, vii. 7, 2. 

Polyien. v. 1, 1; Cicero de Officiis, 
ii 7. 
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and am a Immber of workmen and devoted partisans, whom he em¬ 
ployed, at the festival of the Thesmophoria, to put down the autho¬ 
rities. lie afterwards disamed thd citizens by a stratagem, and 
committed cruelties which rendered him so abhorred, that a sudden 
rising of tlie people, headed by Telemachus (ancestor of the subse¬ 
quent despot Tlieron), overthrew and slew him. A severe revenge 
was taken on his partisans after his fall.' 

During the interval between 540-500 n.c., events of much 
importance occurred among the Italian Greeks—especially at 
Kroton and Sybarts—events, unhappily, very imperfectly handed 
down. Between these two periods fall both the war between 
Sybaris and Kroton, and the career and aseendcncy of Pythagoras. 
In connexion with this latter name, it will be requisite to say a 
few words respecting the other Grecian philosophers of the sixth 
century n.c. 

I have, in a fomer chapter, noticed and characterized those 
distinguished persons called the Seven Wise Men of 
Greece, whose celebrity falls in the first half of this 
century—men not so much marked by scientific genius as by prac¬ 
tical sagacity and foresight in the ajipreeiation of worM^ aflairs, 
and enjoying a high degree of political respect from fl|fc'fellow- 
citizens. One of them, however, the Milesian Thales, claims our 
notice, not only on this ground, but also as the earliest known 
name in the long line of Greek scientific investigators. His life, 
nearly contemporary with that of Solon, belongs seemingly to the 
interval about 640-550 n.c.: the stories mentioned in Herodotus 
(perhaps borrowed in part from the Milesian Hokatmus) are suffi¬ 
cient to show that his reputation, for wisdom as well as for science, 
continned to be very great, even a century after his death, among 
his fellow-citizens. And he marks an important epoch in the pro¬ 
gress of the Greek mind, as having been the fimt man to depart 
• Ijoth in letter and s])irit from the Hesiodic Thcogony, introducing 
the conception of substances with their transformations and se¬ 
quences, in place of that string of persons and quasi-human attri¬ 
butes which had animated the old legendary Tjorld. He is the 
father of what is called the Ionic philosophy, which is considered 
as lasting from his time down to that of Sokrates. Writers ancient 
as well as modern have professed to trace a succession of philoso- 
1 . each one the pupil of the preceding, between these two 
extreme jjuj ri,g appellation^is in truth undefined and 

even lucorrcc nothing entitled tol the name of a school, or 

> Plu • 

tarch, PLilosophfUid. cum Principibus, c. 3. p. 778. 
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sect, or succession ^ike tliat of tlie Pytli.agore.ins, to be noticed 
presently) can be made out. There is indeed a certain 
general analogy in the pliilosophical vein of Thales, 

Hippo, Anaximenes, and Diogenes of Apollonia, whereby 
they all stand distinguished from Xenoph.anes of Klea, and his 
successors the Kleatic dialecticians Tarmemdes and Z^no; but 
there are also material ditferences between their respective doc¬ 
trines—no two of them holding the same. And if we look to 
Anaximander (the person next in order of timd to Thales), as well 
as to Ilcrakleitus, we find them departing ii^a great degTce even 
from that character which all the rest hav(! in counnoii, tliough 
boll) the one and the other arc usually enrolled in the list of Ionic 
philosophers. • 

Of the old h'gendary and |)olythoistic conception of nature, 
which Thales partially discarded, we may rimiark that it s,,,,, |„ 
is a state of the human mind in which the [iroblems sug- 
gesting themselves to b(^ solved, and the machinery for 
solving them, bear a fair pro]iortion one to the other. If the 
problems be vast, iinh'terminate, confused, and derived ratlnu' from 
the hopes, fears, love, ljptr»d, astonishment, Xe., of men, than frojn 
any ^^ine desire oT knottiedge—so also does the renanved belief 
supply invisible agents in unlimited mnnher and with every variety 
of power and inclination. The means of explanation are thus mul¬ 
tiplied and diversified as readily as the jhianiomena to b,'! ex])lained. 
Though no event or state which has not yet occurred can be pre¬ 
dicted, there is little ditlieulty in rendering a plausible account of 
every thing w hich has occurred in the past—of any and all things 
alike. (Josmogony, and the prior ages of the world, were con¬ 
ceived as a sort of personal history with intermarriages, filiation, 
quarrels, and other adventures, of thes* invisible agents; among 
whom some one or more were assumed as uidiegotten and self- 
existent—the latter assumption being a difficulty common to qjl 
systems of cosmogony, and from whieh even this flexible and ex¬ 
panse hypothesis is not exem|)t. Now when Thales disengageil 
Grecian philosophy from the old mode of explanation, he did not 
at the same time disengage it from the old pndjlems and matters 
propounded for inquiry. These he retained, and transmitted to 
his successors, as vague and vast as they were at first conceived ; 
and so they remained, though with some transformations and modi¬ 
fications, together with lyany new questions equally insoluble, sub¬ 
stantially present to th|; Gijeeks throughout their whole history, as 
the legitimate problems for philosophiad investigation. But these 
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problems, adapted only to the old elastic s*tem of polytheistic 
explanation and omnipresent personal agency, became utterly dis- 
proportioned to any impersonal hjpotheses such as those of Thales 
and the philosophers after him—whether assumed physical laws, or 
plausible moral and metaphybical dogmas, open to argumentative 
attack, .jiid of course requiring the like defence. To treiit the 
Vast pro visible World as a whole, and inquire when and how it 
B antyme'™ began, ,is woll US iiito all its jiast changes—to discuss 
oiaoiutioii origin of men, animals, plants, the sun, the 

stars, &c.— to assigns some comprehensive reason why motion or 
change in geneial took place in the universe—to investig<ite the 
destinies of tlie human race, and to lay down some systematic 
relation between them and the gods- -all these were topics admit¬ 
ting of being conieived in many different ways, and set foitli with 
(loquent plausibility; but not reducible to any solution resting on 
S'lentihc evidence or comraanding steady adhcience under a lice 
scrutiny' 

At the time when the power of scientific investigation was scanty 
and helpUss, the piobkras j oposid were thus such .is to lie out 
of the readi of science in its Ingest comji.iss Gradually indc'ed 
subjeets more speci.il and limited, anch upon which experience or 
deductions fiom experience could be brought to bear, wcio added to 
the list of qu(F8ita, and examined with profit and instruction. But 
the old piobkms, with new ones alike unf.ithom,ible, were never 
eliraiiMtcd, and always occupied a prominent place in the philo¬ 
sophical woild Now it w.xs this disproportion, between questions to 
be soiled <ind means of solution, which gave rise to that conspicuous 
characteristic of Grecian philoso|ihy—the antagonist force of sus¬ 
pensive scepticism, ]) issiiig in some minds into a broad negation of 
the attainability of geiieial tiuth—which it nouiished from its be- 
giiining tc^its end, commencing as eaily .is Xenophanes, continuing, 
nwiiifest itself seven centuries afteiwards in yEnesidemus and 
Sextus Empiricus, and including in the mteiv.il between these two 
extiernes some of the most powerful intellects in Greece. •The 
present is not the time for considering these Sceptics, who be.ir 
an unpopular name, and luvc not often been fairly appreciated; 


' Tho less these problems tire adapted 
for rational stdutiou, the more nobly do 
tljey present thcineohes in the language 
of a great poet; see :i8 a specimen, Eu¬ 
ripides, Fragment lul, ed. Dindorf. 

*OA| 3 ios wms ■rtj? 

faijw noAirwr 


’Ewl jnj/iiOffvnj, e« ^i«cov« 

opfiiiy 

AXA’ a^ovaTOv «ca0opwv 
Kocr^ot' ir^ t« <n»v«<rr>| j 

Kat offij ,<oi otrws. 

• Toi« U Toiouroi? oWeTTor' ato^ptoi' 
EjyytDV /icAenj^a 
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the more so, as it often suited the purpose of meif themselves 
more than half sceptical, like Sokrates and Plato, to de- enc ranw ot 
nounce professed scepticism'with indignation. But it is ■mptu™ 
essential to bring them into notice at the first spring of tinonsh 
Grecian philosophy under Thales, because il'.e circum- losophy.’ 
stances were then laid which so soon afterwa.ds developed them. 

Though the celebrity of Thales in antiquity was great and uni¬ 
versal, scarcely any distinct facts were known n'speeting him : it 
is certain that he left nothing in viriting. Extensive travels in 
Egypt and Asia are ascribed to him, and as S general fact these 
travels are doubtless true, since no other means of acquiring 
knowledge were then open. At a time when the brother of the 
laisbian Alkanis was serving* in ^he Baliylonian army, we may 
well conceive that an inquisitive jMilesi.in would make bis way 
to that wonderful city vilierein stood the temple-observatory of 
the Chaldaian piiostlifbd. How great his reputation was in hi' 
lifetime, the admiration expressed by bis younger contenqiorary 
Xenophanes assures us; and llorakleitus, in tl* next’generation, 
a severe judge of .all other philosophers, s])oke of him with similar 
esteem. To him wup/triibi'd by the Grecian inquirers of the 
fourth century ii.e., the first beginnings of geometry, astronomy, 
and jihysiology in its largo and really .ajipropriate sense, the 
scientific study of nature: for the (ireek word di'iioting nature 
(ipi/vir), first comes into comprehensive use about this time (as I 
have remarked in an earlier chajiter'), with its derivatives ph/.sica 
and phyihloy;/, as distinguished from the theoloijy of the old poets. 
Little stress can be hud on those elementary propositions in geo¬ 
metry which arc specified as discovered, or as first demonstrated, 
by Thales—still less iijion the solar eclipse respecting which 
(according to HerodolU') he determined beforehand the year of 
occun'ence.'^ But the main doctrine of his physiology alioi.'s- 

. . , , . . , SI 1 N • I • I 

(using tlmt word in its larger Greek sense) is distinctly 
attested. lie strinped Oceamis and Tethys, prinimv.il ii» iiuki 
]) nreiits of the gods in the Homeric tlieogony, of their ])ersoiiality, 
and laid down water, or fluid substance, as the single original 
clement from which everything came and into which every thing 
returned.* The doctrine of one eternal element, remaining 

• Vol. i. ch, xvi, Ilaiulbucli tlyr Or. Pliilos. ch. xxviii, p. 

’ Diogeii. La.irt. i. 23; tierodot. i. IIU). 

75; Apiileiua, Florid, iv. p.*I-il#Bip. * jV.iitotoI. Motapliys. i. 3; IMutarcli, 

Proclue,in hirtCoiiimentarj |U Kitylid, j Placit. Pliiloa. i. 3. S, g vSaros 

specifioB several propositionf saiiv to I .pijel irdyTa fivai, Kal th iiSap irdvra 
liavc been discovered by Tlialfts (Brandis, uya\v«Tdai. 
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always tlie®same m its essence, but indefinitely variable in its 
manifestations to sense, was thus fir^t introduced to the discussion 
of the Grecian public Wo have Tio means of Snowing the 
reasons by winch Thales suppoited this opinion, nor could even 
Aristotle do more than con|ecture what they might have been; 
but one of the statements urgi d on behalf of it—that the earth 
itself rested on watei ’—we may safely lefei to the Milesian him¬ 
self, for it would hardly have been advanced at a later age. 
Moi cover Thahs is reiiortul to have held, that everything was 
living and full of gods, and tlwt the magnet, especially, was a 
living thing Thus the gods, as fin as wo can pretend to follow 
opinions so vciy faintly transmitted, are conceived as active 
powers, and causes of changeful nanifcstation, attached to the 
primaeval substance the umverso heiiig assimilated to an organ¬ 
ised body or system 

Rcspectm<j Hippo—who reinodiicod tlic«thcory of Thales with 
some degne of gciuiali/itioii, substituting, in place of watei," 
moisture, or something common to an and water ‘—we do not 
know whether he belonged t( the sixth or the hfth cciitiiiy nc 
Anaximan Aiiaxiiiiaiidei, XciiYhaiics, and PlierekydCs 

hdoiig to the iattei half ot the sixth ciiitiiry Anaxi¬ 
mander the son ol Praxiadis was a native of Miletus—Xciio 
phaiies, a native of Koloplioii, the foiinoi among the earliest 
expositors of doctrine m prose",‘ while the hitter committed his 
opinions to the old medium ot veisc Aiiaxiiiiander sc'cnis to 
have taken up the philosophital pioblein, while he materially 
altered the hypothesis, of his pi c deecssor Thales Instead of the 
pnmmval fluid of the latter, he supposed a prinneval principle, 
without any actual determining (pialitics whatevei, but including 
all qualities potentially, and manifesting them in an infinite 
variety i^rom its continually sell changing natuie—a principle, 
which W.13 nothing in itself, yet had the c,ipaoity of producing 
any and all manifestations, howevei coiitiary to each other®—a 


* Aristotel nt nud De Calo, ii 

13 

* Anstotd De Anini4, i 2-5, Ciceio 
De Logg u 11, Diogen laeit i 21 

* Anstotel De Anima i 2, Ah'x 
andei Ai hiodis lu Anstotel Motipbjts 

1 i 

* Apollodoiu'i in tho second century 
B c , had before him some biief expo 
Bitory tieali'es of Anasimindei 

gen Laert ii 2) Ilfp) F^r 

riepfoSoi', n«pl Tuy 'AirXavSiy Kal 2:^0?* 


par Kal iiWa Tiva SuuU'’, v ’Are^t- 
fiay^pos Thomistjns Oi it xxv p 117 
f&ap^ij(r< vpwTos &v ZKKijv^y 

\6yov ^IfvfyKuv ir«pl ♦vtrews ffvyye- 
ypapufyoy 

® IienTus u 19 (14) ap Bnndi'i, 
Huilbuch dti Ge'schichte der Gnech 
Row Philos th x\xv p Idl “Auaxi 
mindo.' ln^ quod nnmensum eat oiii 
imun ii^tuuu subjtut, stiumahter ha¬ 
beas in' emetipso omnium geuesin, ex 
quo immensos mundos constare aat ’ 
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primaeval something, whose essence it was to be elcmally pro¬ 
ductive of different phaenomena—a sort of mathematical point, 
which counts for nothing ifi itself, but is vigorous in generating 
lines to any extent that may be desired. In tins manner Anaxi¬ 
mander professed to give a comprehensive .'\])lanation of change 
in general, or Generation or Destruction—Iiow it happoiied that 
one sensible thing began and anotber ceased to exist—according 
to the vague problems which those early iinjuirers were in tlie 
habit of setting to themselves.' lie avoided that which the first 
])hiloso])her3 especially dreaded, the affirnuftion that generation 
could take place out of Nothing; yet the primmval >Soiuething 
which he supposed wa.s only distinguished from Nothing by pos¬ 
sessing this very power of generation. In his theory he ]Kissed 
from the province of physics into that of metaidiysics. lie first 
introduced into Grecian philosojihy that important word which 
signifies a Ecgiuningxrr a Principle,''and first opened that meta'- 
physical discussion, which was carried on in various ways through¬ 
out the whole period of Grecian philosojiliy, as *o thcXbic and the 
Many—the ('ontinuous and the V'ariable—that which 
exists eternally, as ^Jjj^Tttg'iiishcd from that whic|) comes 'ji'",’,™' 
and passes away in cver-charigiug manifestationa Ills 
physiology or exjilanation of nature thus conducted the 
mind into a difi'erent route from that suggested by the hypothesis 
of 'I'lmlcs, which was built upon physical considi'ratioug, and was 
therefore calculated to suggest and stimulate observations of jihy- 
sical phamomena for the purpose of verifying or confuting it— 
while the hypothesis of .Inaximander admitted ifcly of being dis¬ 
cussed dialectically, or by reasonings exjiressed in general lan¬ 
guage ; reasonings, sometimes indeed referring to experience for 


Aristotel, Physic. Auscult. iii 4. p. 20.3 
Bek. oCrt yap fidrtjv aurit oluy t« flvai 
(t^ fiiTfipov), otrf 6.Wr}v 
hvvafuy, irXV fub- 

jeots thw &irfipov to ii. < 'abor:ite (lis- 
cusrtitin, in whicli he s 'va very little 
more about Anaximander, who appeal's 
to ha%’e asBiinicd it without anticipat¬ 
ing discussion or objections. Whether 
Anaximantler called his direipoy divine, 
or god, jw Tcnneniann (Gesch. Philos, i. 
2. p. 67) and Panzerbieter affirm {ad 
Diogenis Apolloniat. Fragment, c. 13. 
p. 16', I think doubtful: this is rather 
an inference which Aristotie ' If^iitsfrom 
his language. Yet in anotiuT pf^^age,« 
which is difficult to reconciil, Anstotlo 
ascribes to Anaximander the water-doc¬ 


trine of Thale-s (Aristotcl, doXenophano, 

р. y7\ Bek.). • 

Auaximamlcr seems to have followed 

.speculations anaitigous to tliat of Tlialcs 
in explaining tlie fii-st production of tho 
human race (I'lutarch. Placit. Philo,s. v. 

: lib p. 9'}3), and in other matters (ibid, 
iii. 16, p. 896), 

* Ari.stotel. De Generat. et Destruct. 

с. 3. p. .317. ♦ Bek. ft /zaAorTa ^o$ov‘ 
fityoi SKrtKecav ol irpuToi <ptKo(ro<pi)- 
aayrfi, rh fnjSfvbs yly«r0ai vpov- 

i Ttapx»y‘roi ■. coiiii»ai‘c Physic. Auscultat. 
i. 4. p. Iis7, Bek. 

2 ’Diraplicius in Aristotel. Physic, fol. 
6, 32. irpwToy ai'ris hvOfiAoa^ 

•th 
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the purpose of illustration, but seldom resting on it—and never 
looking out for it as a necessary support. The physical explana¬ 
tion of nature, however, once introduced by Thales, although 
deserted by Anaximander, was tal^en up by Anaximenes and 
others afterwards, and reproduced with many divergences of doc¬ 
trine—ytt 'always more or less entangled and perplexed with 
metaphysical additions, since the two departments were never 
clearly parted througliout all Grecian philosophy. 

Of these subsequent jdiysical philosophers I shall speak here¬ 
after : at present 1 chiifine myself to the thinkers of the sixth cen¬ 
tury B.O., .among whom Anaximander stands prominent, not as the 
follower of Thales, but as the author of an hypothesis both new 
and tending in a different direction: It was not merely .as the 
author of this hypothesis, however, that Au,axim.ander enlarged 
the Greek mind and roused the powers of thought: we find him 
illso mentioned as distinguished in astronomy .and geometry, lie 
is Siiid to have been the first to establish a sun-dial in Greece, to 
construct a sphere,-and to explain the obliquity of the ecliptic;' 
liow far such alleged authorsh'p ready belongs to him, we cannot 
be certain—but there is one step of imllfcih.ij-.importance which he 
is clearly affirmed to have made, lie was the first to compose a 
treatise on the geogra])hy of the land, and sea within his cogni¬ 
zance, and to coiiistruct a chart or map founded thereupon— 
seemingly "a tablet of brass. Such a novelty, wondrous even to 
the rude and ignorant, was calculated to stimnlato powerfully 
inquisitive mind^ and from it may be dated the commencement of 
Grecian rationfir geography—not the least valuable among the 
contributions of this peojdo to the stock of human knowledge. 

Xenophanes of Ivolophon, somewhat younger than An.axi- 
x.itmitoni's maiider and nearly contenqiorary with Tythagoras 
rnmllteV (soemingly from about 570-480 ii.c.), migrated from 
ItAnalfi-'''"* Ivoloijlion“ to Zauklo and Katana in .Sicily .and Elea in 
)n.iua.'r, Italy, soon after the time when Ionia became subject to 
the IVTsians (f)40-,530 b.c.). lie was the founder of what is 
c.alled the Eleatic school of philosophers—a real school, since it 
apiwars that Parmenides, Zeno, and Melissus, pursued and 
develo])ed, in a grc.at degree, the train of speculation which had 
been begun by Xenoplmnes—doubtless with additions and vari,a- 
tions of their own, but especially with a dialectic power which 

'■'^tageu. Laia-fc. ii. 81, 2. agreoil ii. p. cU. Bekk.). 
wikh^^alcs in maintaining tliat the - llingelV Lai-rt. ix. 18. 
earth waa stationary (Aristotol. tie Ctelo, 
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belongs to the age of Poriklos, and is unknown in the sixth oen- 
tnry n.c. He was the autlior of more than one poem of consider¬ 
able length, one on the foundation of Koloplion and another on 
that of Elea; besides his j)<fcin on Nature, whoroin hi.s philoso- 
phicid doctrines were set forth.' His manner a])pears to have 
been controversial and fidl of asperity towards antagonists. Hut 
what is most remarkable is the |))ain-s])oken bianner in wliich he 
declared liimself against the poj)idar religioip, and in whicli he 
denounced as abominable the descriptions ijj’ the gods given by 
Homer .and Hesiod." He is said to have controverted the doc¬ 
trines both of Tliales and Pythagoras: this is probable enougli; 
but he seems to liave taken Ips start from the pliilosophy of Anax¬ 
imander— not however to a<lopt it, but to reversi' it—and to set 
forth an opi\uou which wc may call its contrary. Nature, in the 
conception of Anaximander, consisted of a Something having no 
other attribute ex<'ept the unlimited power of generating and can¬ 
celling ])ha'nomenal changes: in this doctrine the Somi'tiiing or 
Substratum cxislc<l only in and for those changes, and coidd not 
be said to exist ,at any other sense: the Pei'inanent was 

thus merged and Ii)m in the Variable—the One in the Many. 
Xcno])haues laid ilown the exact opjaisite; h(> conceived nature 
a.s one unchangeable amt ifidivisible W hole, spherical, animated, 
endued with reason, and |)cnetrated by or indeed identical with 
(lod. Ho denied the objective reality of all change, or gem'ra- 
tion, or destruction, which be seems to have considered as only 
changes or moditioations in the pereijaent, and pc^iaps difti'rent in 
one percipient and .another. 'I'liat which exists (he maintained) 
could not have been generated, nor conld it ever be destroyed: 
there was neither real gimeration nor real destruction of anything; 
but that which men took for such w.as the change in their own 
feelings and ide.as. Ho thus recognised the Perm.anent without 
the Variable*—the One without the JIany. And his treatment of 

^ Diogpn, La(*rt. ix. ‘'2 } Stobiciie, j «o) vapijWaxv^ci’' vdvras tovs irpofipij- 
EcIor. Phya. i. p. 294. j p4vavf^ ot/rt •yivtffiv oirt <\>0oph,v iiro- 

* Soxtua Euipiricufj, adv. Mathem. | \flirfi, a\\’ that Xeyti tA iruy 
ix. 19>. \ ifioiov. OoTiipartiTiiiioiiap.Sext.Ein- 

^ Aristot. Motaphys. i. T), p, 98<), I3ok. ' jtiiic. Pyrrli. Ifyp'ityp. i. 224, 22 rn 
c(yo<pdvi)s 54 vpwTos ru{n<i>y ivlffas, ’ 54 6 zfvocp6.vT\s trapd tAj ru>v 

oiiQlu SitffailytiVKrfv, ou54 tijj ipitTfus i &\Kwy i.yBpdirwy ty elyai rb 

Toiruy {rov Kark rbv \6yov Ka\ rov vay, «ai rby Btby <rvp.<py^ rots vatTiv 
Kark T^v uArjp) ovbfTtpas hiKf Btyfiy, j €?*' 0 < 54 ff<paipo(ibri wal iiraOrj Ka\ kp.fr<i> 

a\K' (IS rby S\oy ovpavht^kir’^4'^ (^as tA ' ffXrj-'yy xai AoyiKdy fAristot. de Xe- 
ty flya! <pr}<^ rby B«dy. . j nojili. c. 8. p. 977, Bok.). 

Plutarch, ap. Ku'tobiuni Prroparat. j (A 'Sfyocpdyrjs) «hai, ri^firtly, 

Evangel, i. 8. S(yo<pdy7]s 54 6 KoAo* j yey^ffffai, &o. 

(ptyyios iblay fiiv Tiva 55Av »r€iro^)€V)u4»'os ‘ Ono may reasonably doubt whether 
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the received religious creed was in harmony with such physical or 
metaphysical hypothesis; for while he. held the whole of nature to 
he God, without parts,or change, he at the same time pronounced 
the popular gods to be entities of subjective fancy, imagined by 
men after their own model: if oxen or lions were to become 
religious’ (he added), they would in like .manner provide for them- 
8clv(^ gods after Yheir respective shapes and characters.' This 
Tiie Eicatic hypotlicsis, whicli seemed to set aside altogether the 
lTK‘tli.lfS tllVl study of tl)e sensible world as a source of knowledge, 
SririTn'"*' was expounded briefly, and, as it should seem, obscurely 
?ii“l*i!i’ and rudely, by Xenophanes; at least we may infer 
thus much from the slighting epithet applied to him by 
c!nd'.m Aristotle.^ But his successors, Parmenides and Zeno, in 
i-iireuiaiion. snucecdiiig ceutury, expanded it considerably, sup¬ 
ported it with extraordinary acuteness of dialectics, and even 
superadded a second part, in which the pluenomcna of sense— 
though considered only as ' appearances, not partaking in the 
reality of the One Ens—were yet explained by a new physical 
hypothesis; so that they will be found itp^'‘xcrci.se great influence 
over the speculations both of Plato and Arisibtle. We discover in 
Xefiophanoi, moreover, a v(‘in of scepticism, and a mournful 
despair as to the attainability of certain knowledge," which the 
nature of his philosophy was well-calculated to suggest, and in 
which the sillograph Timon of the third century n.c., who seems 
to have spoken of Xenophanes better than of most of the other 
philosophers, powerfully sympathised. 

The cosmogony of Pherckyde's of Syrus, contemporary of Anax¬ 
imander and among the teachers of Pythagoras, seems, 
riierokyiid*. fragments preserved, a combination of 

the old legendary fancies with Orphic mysticism,"' and ])robably 
exorcised little influence over the subsequent course of Grecian 
philosophy. By what has been said of Thales, Anaximander, and 
Xenophanes, it will be seen that the sixth century n.c. witnessed 
the opening of several of those roads of intellectual speculation 
which the later philosophers pursued farther, or at least from 
which they branched off. Before the year 500 n.c. many inte- 

all the argumenta ascribed to Xeno- | Sextus Empiric, adv. Mathematicos, vii. 
phanOd ia tlie short but obscure treatise 4D-I lU; and Pyri'hon. Hypotyp. i. 224j 
Itiat quoted really beloug to him. . riutarch adv. C<ddt6u. p. 1114: com- 

* Clemens Alexaud. Stromat. v. p. paic Kaiiitemad Parraenidis Fragments, 

COl, vii. p. 711. p. 140. ^ 

* Ariatot. Metapbysic. i. 5. p. 986, Bek. * Sec Bil mdis, Hondbuch der Griech. 

mKp6v i.ypoiK6Ttpos. Rom. Philosophie, cb. xxii, 

* Xenophanfe, Fr. xiv. ed. MuUach; 
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resting questions were thus broU 2 ;ht into discussion, vvl'ich Solon, 
who died about 558 b c., hjd never heard of—just as he may 
probably never have seen the map of Anaximander. But neither 
of these two distiiifruished mef»-Anaxiinander or Xenophanes— 
was anything; more than a speculative inquirei. The third emi¬ 
nent name of this century, of « horn I am now about to sjfeak— 
Pjthagoras, combined in his character di-paratc elements which 
require rather a longer development • 

Pythagoras was founder of a brotherhood, ^originally brought 
togctlicr by a religious influence, and with observances a]iproach- 
ing to monastic peculiarity—working in a direction at once reli¬ 
gious, political, and scientific, lyid exercising for some time a real 
political .ascendency,—hut aftcrwaids lianisbcd from government 
and state atl'airs into a sectarian privacy with scientific pursuits, 
not without however still iirodiiciiig some statesmen individually 
distinguished. 'Amidst the multitude ot false and a])ocrvphal 
st.itcmcnts which circulated in antiquit5' rcsiiecting this ^celebrated 
man, we find a lew important f.icts reasonably attested and 
deserving credence. llCjA^ a native of Samos,' son of 
an opulent merchant iiahled AIncsarchus,—or, according rjtimfcoms 
to some of his later and iiioie fervent .idinircrs, of Apollo : hohi, 
as far as we can make out, about the filticth Olympiad, or 5S0 n.c. 
On the many marvels recouiitod rc-jiecting his youth it is nnne- 
ces'.iry to dwell. Among them may be immhered his vvidc- 
reaclmig travels, s,dd to h.ive been prolonged for ne.irly thirty 
years, to visit the Arabians, the Syrians, the Phcnicians, the 
Chald.caiis, the Indians, and the O.dlic Druids. But there is 
reason to believe that he really visited I'igypt"'—pcrluqis aKo Phe- 
nicia and Ikibylon, then ('hald.e.in and independent. At the 
time when he <aw Egyjit, between .5()()-510 u.u., about one cen¬ 
tury earlier than Herodotus, it was under Amasis, the last of its 
own kings, with its peculiar native character yet unimpaired by 

• Herodot iv. 9'). The pi ice ot lifs of i veiit^i even of tlic sixtli (cntuiy H i 
mtivity I’v ceitiin fiom HiukIoUis, hut Ovi<l follnvj tlun htoiy without hc'iU- 
c\en this fact was ditivicntly -vtated hv tiuii f>eo Mefaiiiuiph xv 00, with 
other Auther-j, who c.illetl him a UiiinivUin’s note, 

rhemanof Loinnosor Imbiodf Poipli^iy, • Ciceio I'm v 2'>, Diogen, 

Vit I’vtliag c 1-10), A S) uau, a Phil- Laeit mu >, Sti iIjo, xiv. p. (),8; 
aaian, A.c AIcxaikIci I’olyluKtoi ap Cjiill. cont. 

Ciceio (De Ropub ii I'l compiro Juliui iv p 1-!^ d Spmh. For the 
Luv, 1 . 18) ceiisuies the chronological va-t reach of las supposetl travela, see 
blunder of tho -,0 who m ul% Pv^ngonw I’oipliviy, Vit I'ytliag 11, Jdiriblic. 
the precoptcij^ of Nuiua; w hn h xci U, «(// 

tainly w a remaikable illustrftiou how The same extensive journeys are as* 
much confusion prevailed among lite- cubed to Domokiitufl, Diogen. Laert, 
rary men of antiquity about the dates ix. 
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'foreign conquest, and only slightly modified by the admission 
during the preceding century of (Jrecian mercenary troops and 
traders. The spectacle of Egyptian habits, the conversation of 
the priests, and the initiation into various mysteries or secret rites 
and stories not accessible to the general public, may very naturally 
have Impressed the mind of Pythagoras, and given him that turn 
for mystic observance, asceticism, and peculiarity of diet and 
clothing, which .manifested itself from the same cause among 
several of his contem^joraries, but which was not a common phae- 
nomcnon in the primitive Greek religion. Besides visiting Egypt, 
Pythagoras is also said to have profited by the teaching of Thales, 
of Anaximander, and of Pherckydes of Syros: ‘ amidst the towns 
of Ionia he would moreover have an opportunity of conversing 
with many Greek navigators who had visited foreign countries, 
especially Italy and Sicily. Ills mind seems to have been acted 
upon and impelled by tliis combined stimulus,—ptrtly towards an 
imaginative and religious vein of speculation, with a life of mystic 
observance,—partly towards that active exercise, both of mind and 
body, which the genius of an llelleq^ig^community so naturally 
tended to suggest. ' ■ i 

W the personal doctrines or opinions of Pythagoras, whom we 
must distinguish from Philolaus and the subsequent 
iriiiK, Pythagoreans, we have little certain knowledge, though 
doubtless the first germ of tbeir geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, 
&c. must have proceeded from him. But that he believed in the 
metempsychosis or transmigration of the sonls of deceased men 
into other men as well as into animals, we know, not only by other 
evidence, but also by the testimony of his contemporary, the philo¬ 
sopher Xenophanes of Elea. Pythagoras, seeing a doir beaten 
and hearing him howl, desired the striker to desist, sixying—“ It is 
the soul of a friend of mine, whom I recognised by his voice.” 
This—together with the general testimony of Ilerakleitus, that 
Pythagoras was a man of extensive research and acquired instruc¬ 
tion, but artful for mischief and destitute of sound judgement—is 
all that we know about him from contemporaries. Herodotus, two 
generations afterwards, while he coneeives the Pythagoreans as a 
peculiar religious order, intimates that both Orpheus and Pytha¬ 
goras had derived the doctrine of the metempsychosis from Egypt, 
but had pretended to it as their own without acknowledgment.* 

‘ The oonnexiou of Pythagoras with = XenoplWs, Fragm.ied.Schneide- 
PherekydSa ib noticed by Aristoxeuus, win; Dij^en, Ldiert. vii*36; compare 
nn. Laijrt. i. 118, viii. 2; Cicero Aulus GelUns, iv. 11 (we* must remark 

de l>iri6aV. ^ doctrine is not pecu- 
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Pythagonis combines the character of a sophist (a man of large 
observation, and clever, ascendent, inventive mind—the original 
sense of the word Sophist, prior to the polemics of the Platonic 
school, and the only sense known to Herodotus),' with that of an 
inspired teacher, prophet, and worker of miracles,—approaching to 
and sometimes even confounded with the gods,—and cmploj'ing all 
these gifts to found a new special order of brethren bound together 
by religious rites and observances peculiar to themselves. In his 
prominent-vocation, analogous to that of Epimenides, Orph^lis, or 
Melampus, he appears as the revealer of a mode of life calculated 
to raise his disciples above the level of mankind, and to recom¬ 
mend them to the favour of the gods ; the Pythagorean life, like 
the Oq)hic life,^ being intended as the exclusive ])rorogativc of the 
brotherhood—approached only by probation and initiatory cere¬ 
monies, which were adapted to select enthusiasts rather than to an 
indiscriminate cfowd—and exacting entire mental devotion to the 
master.* hi these lofty jiretensions file Agrigcntine Emjiedokles 


liar to Pythagoreans, hut believed by 
the ]joct iMndar, (Jiyni]). ii. 
Fragment, Tlireii. x., a.-i 1!fy tbe 

pliilosopher Pherekydes, Pi<i|)ljynus do 
Anlro Nympharniji, c, ;51). 

Koi iroTe /Alt' <rTV^>«Xiip?/A»i'Oi) tmiAnitiK r -pitit'Ta 
^’niTtr tirui«rcip<ii, «crtl ToSt i/xiirSat c'lrov -* 
Ilat'irai, emerj </>iA»w ai-<f>ov «<rn 

eyi'un' atuiy. 

Consult also iSoxtus Knipiricus, viii, 
2S<i, as to tlio KOtywvia ln'tween gods, 
Men, and animals, believed both by 
Pythagoras aud Einpedoklert. That 
Herodotus (ii. 123) alludes to Orpheus 
and Pythagoi-as, tliougU rcfi-ainiug de¬ 
signedly from montioning names, there 
can hardly be any doubt: compare ii. 
81; also Aristotle, de Aiiima, i. 3, 23. 

The testimony of Herakleitus is con¬ 
tained in Diogenes Laertius, viii, 6, ix. 
). 'H^OKActTof yovy i <(>v<riKhs fiovovovx^ 
KfKpayi Kal <pj](rr nvBaydf'j^ yvTjcdpxoi^ 
ItrTopirjy fjffKrjtrfy ay0p(iv<ay pdAi^rra wdy- 
Ttcy, KOI inKf^dfifyos ravraf ras triry- 
ypatpdt, ^iroiifiTaTO iavTou (TO<plijy, iro- 
KaKOTfX''^Vf'’ Again, 
noAvjua8(Tj ydoy ou StSoo'Kce 'HtrioSer ykp 
Kol llv$ay6priy, al$is Hevo- 
<pdyfd re Kot 'Efcaraiop. 

Dr. Thirlwall conceives Xenophanfis 
as having intended in the passage ah(»ve- 
cited to treat the doctrine of tl|e me- 
ternjwychosis ** with deaerveii ndicule ” 
(Hist, of Graced, ch. xii. vol. iijp. Ifft). 
Jiteligious opinions are so apt ro appear 
rhliculons to those who do not believe 
VOL. Ill, 


tliem, that such a ausincion is not uu- 
natural ; yot I think, if Xenophanes 
had lieen so dinpo.sjd, he would Jinvo 
found more ridiciiions examples among 
tlie many which this doctrine might 
suggest. Indeed it seems iiavdly pos- 
silite to present the lucU’iiijiHycliosis in 
a more louchmg or r(*,s]ic(‘tabfu jKiint of 
view tlnui tliat which the liiio-s of liis 
pnem set forth. The ]>iutioul.U' animal 
soleoted is that one between whom ami 
man tlie ayinpatliy is most marked aud 
recijirocal, while the doetriiie is made 
to enforce a practical lesson against 
cruelty. 

‘ llerodot. i. 20, ii. 49, iv. ori. 'EA- 
A-fiywp oil aaOfvtfTTdTip cro^orTp Fli/fla- 
ydptj. Jlippokratri.s distinguishes the 
<ro<pi(n^s from the though both 

of them had handled the .siii-joct of 
mcilieiuo—the Hjieeial from the gioioral 
habits of investigation, (llippokrates, 
n<pl iTiTpiKiis, c. 20. vol. i. p, 

020 , Littrd.) 

® Seo Lobeck’s learne<l and valuable 
treatise, Aglaophamus, Orpliica, lib. ii. 
pp. 247, 098, 900; also l‘lato, Legg. vi. 
782, and Euripid. llipiiol. 940. 

^ Plato’s conception of Pythagoras 
(Republ. X. p. 00'>) dejiicts him as 
; something not miliko .'^t, Benedict, or 
St. Francis, (or St. Elias, as some Car¬ 
melites have tried to make out: see 
Kuster ad Jamblich. c. 3)—'AAAi 

ei fii} vytfiwy iro(8e(ay 

o^ris (wv X4yerai "Ofiripos yfviffOai, ol 
(Kitvoy iiydiray ^irl <ruj'ov(riqi Ka\ toTs 
7. 
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seems to tave greatly copied him, though with some varieties, 
about half a century afterwards.' While Aristotle tells us that the 
Krotoniates Identified I’ythagoras With the Hyperborean Apollo, 
the satirical Timon pronounced him to have been “ a juggler of 
solemn speech, engaged in fishing for men.”® This is the same 
character, looked at from the different points of view of the believer 
and the unbeliever. There is however no reason for regarding 
Pythagoras as an^impostor, because experience seems to show, that 
while jn certain ages it is not difficult for a man to persuade others 
that he is inspired', it is still less difficult for him to contract the 
'same belief himself. 

Looking at the general type of Pythagoras, as conceived by 
more's in and nearest to his own age—Xenophanes, 

»ionary»nd Heraklcitus, Ilcrodotus, Plato, Aristotle, Isokratcs®— 

stlioolmaster /> i i • n i i* • • • 

tiwm 11 poll- we nnd in him chiciiy the religious missionary and 
' piiitua\em- schoolmaster, with little of the politician. His efficiency 
Boreto'bJ'* in the latter character, originally subordinate, first be- 
ncica. tomes prominent in those glowing fancies which the later 
Pythagoreans communicated to Aristoxenus and Dikcearchus. The 
primitive Pytlnjgoras is inspired by tftc'‘g', ,1". to reveal a new mode 
of life'—the Pythagorean life—and to promise divine favour to a 


vffT^poiS 6S(iy Tiya ${ov iraf)(So(rav 'O/urj- 
piK-fiv fittrirep Tlv9ay<ipas aur6s r( Siaipe- 
p6uT<i>s TouTjji) rcai ol SffTtpov 

ffcl vvp nvBayopUijv rpovhv ivovofx^- 

^OVTfS TOV jSfrtU StO(|)0>'€tS TTp SoKOytTil' 

elm iv toTs ftWots. 

The cleecriptiou of Mcltiinpua given 
in ilcroclot. ii. 40, very much filla up 
tlio idea of l'ytha 4 ;oriis, a*? derived from 
ii. 8l-l2:h nnd iv. 05. Pytliagorns, as 
well as Melainpus, was said to luivo 
pretondetl to divination and prophecy 
(Cicero, Divinat. i. 3, 40; Porphyr. Vit. 
Pyth. c, 29: couiparo Krisebe, Do So- 
ciotato a Pythagorti in nrbo Crotoniu- 
tarnm conditft Commontatio, ch. v. p. 
72. Gottingen, 1831). 

' Brandis, fTandbiich dor Gcschichtc 
der Griechisch. Rom. Philosophic, part i. 
sect, xlvii. p. 191. 

^ V. H. ii. 20; Jatnblichiis, 

Vit. Pyth. c. .31, 140; Porphyry, Vit. 
Pyth. c. 20; Diodorus, Fragiu, lib. x. 
vol. iv, p. 60, Wess, t—Timon ap. Dio- 
gen, Laert. viii.36; and Plutai-ch, Numa, 
c. 8 . 

llv^ayofn^v n yoijrof itiroKkivavr' eiri 

iw at^ftuifvy, (re/xi-jjyoptij? hapun^y. 

* IsokratGs, Busiris, p. 402. ed. Au¬ 
ger. nu 6 a 7 <i^as & i<f>iK6n(vo5 


els A^ywrov, wal fiaBrjriii rciv Upfoiv 
y(v6ixevot, r^y t( <pi\o(ro<play 

irpwros els Tovy "EAXTjray Kal ri 

irepl Tcks (fvalas ffol tos ayi<rT((as ^y 
TOis Upots iiri<paye<rTfpoy ray HWay 
4<Tirov5a<r(e 

Couiparo jVristotfil. Magn. Moralia, i. 
1, about Pythagoras as an othical 
j teacher. Demokritus, born about 4GO 
j n.c., wrote a treatise (now lost) re- 
I spccting Pythagoras, whom ho greatly 
adtuirod: as far as we can jvulge, it 
would seem that he too must have eon* 
sidoroil Pythagoras as an ethicixl teacher 
(Diogeu. Laert. ix. 38; Mullach, Demo- 
eviti Fragmenta, lib. ii. p. U3; Cicero 
do Orator, iii. 15). 

^ Jamblichus, Vit. Pyth. c. 04, 115, 
151, 199: SCO also the idea ascribed to 
Pyth,agoia\.s, of divine inspirations com¬ 
ing ou men (^irlirroia iroipel tov fiat- 
^ovlou). Aristoxenus apud Stobjeum, 
Eclog. Physic, p. 206; biogen. Laert. 
viii. : 12 . 

Meiners renders it probable that the 
storic.s respecting the miraculous powers 
and properties of Pythagoras got into 
circuhitioil either during his lifetime, 
oi<at Ic^st not long after his death (Ge- 
schicht^ der Wissenscliaften, B. iii. vol, 
i. p. 504, 505). 
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select and docile few as the recompense of sti-ict rituaI»ol)cdicnce, 
of austere self-control, and of laborious training, bodily n.s well as 
mental. To speak with confMence of the details of bis training, 
ethical or scientific, and of the doctrines which ho promulgated, is 
impossible; for neither he himself nor any of h' = disciples anterior 
to Philolaus (who was separated from him by about omj inter¬ 
vening generation) left any memorials in writing.' Numbers and 
lines, studied partly in their own mutual relations, partly under 
varirtus symbolising fancies, presented themsclvos to him iis the 
primary constituent elements of tlie universof and as a sort of 
magical key to plnenomena, physical as well as moral. Such^ 
mathematical tendencies in his teaching, expanded by Pythago¬ 
reans his succc.ssors, and coineWing partly also (as has been before 
stated) with the studies of Anaximander and Thales, acquired 
more and more development, so as to become one of the most 
glorious and profitable manifestations of (Ifocian intellcet. Living ' 
as Pythagoriis did at a time when the stock of experience was 
scanty, the licence of hypothesis unbounded, and the*])roce.ss of 
deduction without rule oi' verifying test—he was thus fortunate 
enough to strike iuto.,t’, i'i''^raek of geometry and arithmetic, in 
which, from data of experience few, simple, and obvious, an 
immense field of deductive and verifiable investigation may be 
travelled over. We nuist at the same time remark, however, that 
in his mind this track, which now seems so straightforward and 
well-defined, was clouded by strange fancies which it is not easy 
to understand, and from which it was but partially cleared by his 
successors. 

Of his spiritual training much is said, though not upon very 
good authority: we hear of his memorial discipline, his monastic 
self-scrutiny, his enqdoyment of music to sootiie disor- uis,.ii,icai 
derly passions,'' his loi}g novitiate of silence, hi.s know- 
ledge of physiognomy which enabled him to detect even (J,' 

without trial unworthy subjects, his peculiar diet, and his 


Rfisjieoting Philolaus, see the valu- disciplofi of Plato unJer Hoki-atos, ha<l 
able colloctiou of bis fraj^menU, and hold intorcoiirso with Philolaus at 
commentary on them, by Poeckh (Phi- Thebes (Plato, Plia'doii, p. hi), jier- 
lolaus des Pythagoreers I.cben, Berlin, j haps aViout t20 H.f. The Pythiigorean 
1819). That Philolaus w'as the fii'st ' brotherhood had then been disp<‘i>ed in 
who composed a work ou Pythagorean i various parts of (Jrcoto, tliough the 
science, and tlnis maile it known be* attachment of its niuiuliors to each 
yond the limits of the brotherhood— j other seems to have continued long 
among others to Plato—appear‘d well- afterwarls. 

established (Boeckh, Philolau'3, p. ^2; Plubirch, Do I‘<id. ot O^irid. p. .'184, 
Diogen. Lacrt. viii. 15-55; JaiJblicUus, ad fin. l^uintilun. lastit. Oratt. ix. 4. 
c. 119). Simmiaa and Kebes, fellow-j 

7 . 2 
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rigid care for sobriety as well \s for bodily vigour. He is also 
said to have inculcated abstinence from animal food; a feeling so 
naturally connected with the doctrind of the metempsychosis, that 
wo may well believe him to have entertained it, as Empedokles also 
did after him.' It is certain that there were peculiar observances, 
and probably a certain measure of self-denial, embodied in the 
Pythagorean life. Yet on the other hand, it seems equally cer¬ 
tain that the members of the order cannot have been all subjected 
to the same diet, or training, or studies; for Milo the Krotoniate 
was among them,® die strongest man and thefcnparalleled wrestler 
^f his ago—who cannot possibly have dispensed with animal fcod 
and ample diet (even setting aside the tales about his voracious 
appetite), and is not likely to havd bent his attention on specu¬ 
lative study. Probably Pythagoras did not enforce the same 
bodily or mental discipline on all, or at least knew when to grant 
' dispensations. The orihir, as it first stood under him, consisted of 
men dift'erent both in temperament and aptitude, but bound together 
by eomraoh religious observances and hopes, common reverence 
for the master, and mutual attachment as well as pride in each 
other’s success., It must tlius be disft’ftgvis'ied from the Pythago¬ 
reans of the fourth century n.c., who had no communion with 
Avrestlers, and comprised only ascetic, studious men, generally 
recluse, though in some cases rising to political distinction. 'Phe 
succession of these Pythagoreans, ncv('r very numerous, seems to 
have continued until about .300 n.c., and then nearly died out; 
being superseded by other schemes of philosophy more suited to 
cultivated Greeks of the age after Sokrates. But during the time 
of Cicero, two centuries afterwards, the orientalising tendency— 
then beginning to spread over the Grecian and Roman world, and 
becoming gradually stronger and stronger—caused the Pythago- 


’ Kmpctloklos, ap. Aristot, Rhetoric, 
i. 14,2; Sextus Kinpiric. ix. 127; Viu- 
tarch, Pe Ksu Carnium, p. 993, 996, 
997; where he puk Pythagnriia and 
EmpodoklOs together, as having both 
held the doctrine of the mPtemp.sy- 
chosis, and both proliibited tho eating 
of animal food. Kinnedokles supposed 
thftt plants had souls, and that the 
souls of human beings pas-sed after 
death into plants as well as into ani¬ 
mals. “ 1 have been myself heretofore 
(said he) a boy, a girl, a shrub, a bird, 
and a fish of the sea.” 

"■or’ ccovptJ? « rt, 

Sditvot T, Oiwros r< mi oAbf ifiwvpot 


(Diogen. L. viii. 77; Sturz. ad Empe- 
dokl. Frag. p. 466.) Pythagoras is said 
to have affirmed that he had been not 
only Euphorbus in the Grecian army 
befoi'o IVoy, but also a tradesman, a 
courtezan, Ac., and various other human 
cliaracters, before his actual existence; 
he did not however extend the same 
intercommunion to plants, in any 

The abstinence from animal food was 
an Orphic precept as well as a Pythago¬ 
rean (kristophan. Ran. 1032). 

*^Strabo, vi. p. 263; Diogen. L. viii. 

40 . r. 
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rcan philosophy to be again revived. ^It was reviveJ, too, with 
little or none of its scieutifiij tendencies, but with more I'ecime nmi 
than its primitive religious and imaginative fanaticism of 

—Apollonius of Tyana constituting himself a living copy gomm 01 dor. 
of Pythagoras. And thus, while the scientific elements developed 
by the disciples of Pythagoras had become disjoined from all pecu¬ 
liarity of sect, and passed ipto the general studious world—the 
original vein of mystic and ascetic fency belonging to the master, 
without any of thal^ractical efficiency of bo^y and mind which 
had marked bis firstiollowors, was taken up anew into the Pagan, 
world, along with the disfigured doctrines of Plato. Neo-Pytlia- 
gorisni, passing gradually intii Neo-Platonism, outlasted the other 
more positive and masculine systems of Pagan philosophy, as the 
contemporary and rival of Christianity. A large proportion of the 
false statements concerning Pythagoras^ come from these Neo-^ 
Pythagoreans, who were not deterred by the want of memorials 
from illustrating, with ample latitude of fancy, the idesjl character 
of the master. 

That an inquisitive my-"Jlikc Pythagoras, at a time when there 
were hardly any books to study, would visit forei^i countries, and 
converse with all the Grecian philosophical inquirers within his 
r^ch, is a matter wliieh we should lu-esume even if no one attested 
it; and our witnesses carry us very little beyond this i’yiiiaK„m« 
general presumption. ^Vhat doctrines he borrowed, or 
from whom, we are unable to discover. But in fact his 
whole life and proceedings bear the stamp of an original 
mind and not of a borrower—a mind impressed both 
with Hellenic and with uon-llellenic habits and religion, 
yet ca])able of combining the two in a manner jieculiar to himself; 
and above all, endued with those talents for religious and personal 
ascendency over others, which told for much more than the intrinsic 
merit of his ideas. ^Ve are informed that after extensive travels 
and inquiries he returned to Siimos, at the age of about forty. He 
then found his native island under the despotism of Polykrates, 
which rendered it an unsuitable place either for free sentiments or 
for marked individuals. Unable to attract hearers, or found any 
school or brotherhood, in his native island, he determined to 
expatriate; and we may presume that at this period (about .bSS- 
530 B.C.) the recent subjijgation of Ionia by the Persians was not 
without influence on his determination. The trade between the 
Asiatic and the ItalianI Greeks—and even the intimacy between 
Miletus and Knidus on the one side, and Sybaris and Tarentunl 
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on the other—had been great and of long standing, so that there 
was more than one motive to determine him to the coast of Italy; 
in which direction also his contemporary Xenophanes, the founder 
of the Eleatic school of philosophy, emigrated seemingly about 
the same time—from Koloplion to Zankle, Kahma and Elea.’ 

Kroton and Sybaris were at this time in their fullest prosperity 
.Sink of —amontj the first and most prosperous cities of the llel- 
oiin.nhicai Ionic iiamo. To the former of the two Pythagoras 

govfmiiicHt ,, 1 1 • A /-I *1 /• /~v rni ^ 

-f.xcviiout directed fcis coui'se. A Council Ihousand per- 

Ki'Iimsaiia sons, taken from among the heirs and representatives of 
"Si”" the principal proprietors at its first foundation, was here 
itivested with the supremo authority ; in what manner the executive 
offices were filled, we have no information. Besides a great extent 
of ]K)wer, and a numerous population, the largo mass of whom had 
,no share in the political franchise, Kroton stood at this time distin¬ 
guished for two things—the, general excellence of the bodily habit 
of the citizens, attested in part by the number of conquerors fur¬ 
nished to the Olympic games—and the superiority of its physicians 
or surgeons.® These two jfoints wcre.'ig. jfact greatly connected 
with each other; for the therapeutics of the day consisted not so 
much of active remedies as of careful diet and regimen ; while the 
trainer, who dictated the life of an athlete during his long |pd 
fatiguing preparation for an Olympic contest—and the professional 
superintendent of the youths who frequented the public gymnasia— 
followed out the same general views and acted upon the same basis 
of knowledge, as the physician who prescribed for a state of posi¬ 
tive had health.® Of medical education properly so called, espe- 


^ Diogen. Lacrt. ix. 18. 

* llerodot. lii. i:5l; Strabo, vi. 

2*51; Meiiiimlcr tic ibiiconiiis, p, 0f3, ed. 
Keeren. 'AB^yaiw^ ayaKfjtarovvda 
rt Kal (ci>ypa<piKp, /fol Kporuytaras iin 
tarpiKp, /Keya (ppovijirai, &c. 

The Krotoniato Alktmeon, ft younger 
eoutomporiiry of Pythagoras (Aristotel. 
Jlctaph. i. 5), is among tins earlie.-jt 
names moutiuncda.sphjlosophi^ing upon 
jdiysiciU ftiid medical subjects. See 
Brandw, Handlmch dcr Ceschiebt. der 
Philos, sect. Ixxxiii. p. 508, and Aristo* 
tel. De Oonorat. Animal, iii. 2. p. 752, 
Pokker. 

The luedicftl iii't in Egypt, at the time 
when I’ytliagoias visited that country, 
wt« sullicieiitly far advanced to excite 
the attemtiun of an inquisitive traveller 
—the brunches of it minutely subdi¬ 
vided aud htriot rules laitl down for 


practice (Herodot. ii. 84; Aristotel. 
Politic, iii. 10, 4). 

^ See the analogy of the two strik¬ 
ingly brought out in the treatise of 
Uippokfiites rifpl ipxairi^ 'njrpiKrjs, c. 8, 
4, 7. vol. i. p. 580-584, cd. Littre. 

''Eri yovu wal vvv oj twv yviiva.ffi<i>v 
Kal affKijalwv imp.t\6n(VQi aid ti irpoff- 
(^(vpi<TKov(riy Kol rijv avrtijy 6Shy 
ovTfs t>, Ti fSojv Kal nlyuv iviKpaT^<r(i 
Tf ovTtwv judXnrTo, Kol lirxvp^Tfpos avrhs 
(uivTov (ffrai (p. .580j; again, p. 584: 
Ti oly (palyerai irtpoioy Siayoijdds d 
Ka\(v/j,(yos iTiTpht Kal 6/id\oyr)fi^yu9 
por^x^'VS, ts 4^fvp( 7i)y ifttpi tovs k^/4- 
vovra^SiotTov Kal rpo<pi)yy ^ ksivos 6 our’ 
opxiiy TO«(rt Trairtv dvOpwroKri Tpo4>V» ^ 
rSr xpf^^fBa^ iKdvTfs tjjs dyplijs Kol 
$}}pt<iSeo' dp^y re Kal irapaffKevdfras 
Biairijs: conqdare another {>asaage not 
less illustrative in the treatise of Hip- 
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cially of anatomy, there was thcn*littlo or nothing.' Ihe physician 
acquired his knowledge from observation of men sick as well as 
healthy, and from a careful notice of the way in which the human 
body was acted upon by surrounding agents and circumstances: 
and tliis same knowledge was not less necessary for the trainer; so 
tliat the same place which contained the best men in tlic latter 
chiss was also likely to be distinguished in the former. . It is not 
improbable that such celebrity of Kroton may l\jivo been one of the 
reasons which determined Pythagoras to go thither. For among 
the ])recepts ascrilfel to him, precise rules Ss to diet and bodily 
regulation occupy a prominent jilacc. The medical or surgical 
celebrity of Demokedes (son-in-law of the Pythagorean Ulilo), to 


jiokraWs X\«p\ Siairijs c. vol. ii. 
p. 245, ed. Littrc. 

Followin'' tlio same gemiral that 

the thc'ory and practice of tlic physician 
is a farther development and variety of 
that of the gyiuuastic trainer, I trail- 
scribe some observations fjnm the ex¬ 
cellent Iteiuiirques jA'dtro.wpoctlvcs of 
M. Jdttrt^ ;vt the end of tlio foiirtli 
volume of Ills edition of 
(J*. (i'i-J). 

After having observed (j). that 

l>hy.siology may bo consiilcrcd as di- 
milled into two parts—one i-i.iting to 
the mechanism of tho functions; the 
otlier, to the ctTccts ]U’oducod upon the 
Imiiian body by tlic didbrent inllnonous 
which act n]»on it mid the media by 
which it is Burronnded; and alter hav¬ 
ing observed tliat on tho lirst of these 
two branches, the ancients could never 
make progi-css, from their ignorance of 
anatomy—he goes on to state, that rc- 
specting the second branch they acquired 
a large amount of knowledge: — 

“Stir la physiologic dc.s influonooH 
extiTieurcs, la (Jrece du teinp.s tl’llip- 
poemte et apri'S Ini fut Ic tln^dtro 
(roxpthicnccs en grand les plus im- 
porliintesetlcsplusin ‘n. iviis. Toiitc 
la population (la population libre, s’en- 
tond) dtoit soumise k un systismo re- 
gulier d’ctlucation physupie (N.B. this 
is a little too strongly stated): dans 
quelqnea cites, a LiwediSmone par ex- 
emple, lea femmes n’en efnient pas 
exempWes. Ce systt-me sc composoit 
d’excrcices et d’tine alimentation, que 
combiu^rent I’empirisme d’abord, puis 
uno theorie plus savante: il Kmceruoit 
(commo dit Hippocrate l. i-mo^e, en 
ne parlant, il est vrai, qne |le la partie 
alimentaire), il concornoit*et les ma- 
lades pour leur retabliBsement, et les 


gens bien portans pour la Conservation 
de leur sank*, et les jiersomies livrdes 
anx cxerciecH gynmastiques pour I’ac- 
cruissement de hmi*s forces. On savoit 
an juste ce tpi’il falloit lumr couserver 
seiMement le corps en bon ctat on pour 
trailer uu malade —itour former iiii 
militaire on pour fairo tin athICitc—et 
en jmrtienlier, uu liittenr, nn courenr, 
na sautcin-, un pngiliste. Une classe 
d’hommes, los nflu'tres des gynuiascH, 
tdoiont exclusivemeiit aditnncBala cul¬ 
ture do cct art, ampiel los mddecins 
partieipoiciit dans les limitos do lour 
profession; ot Ilippociute, ejui dans les 
Ajilmrismes, invoqiio rexqjnjilc dcs 
athletes, nous parlo dans lo IVaite des 
Articulations des personnes inaigres, 
tpii nayant pas ele amaigris jiar nn 
procede r(?gulior dc Turt, out les chairs 
iniiqucuscs. Les auciens inodccina sa- 
voient, comme on le vuit, procurer 
ramaigrissement conforme'ment a I’art, 
et jeconiioitre k kos elfots un amaigrissc- 
mont irre^idier : toutes chosos aiix- 
(pielles nos medecin.s sont etrangers, ct 
dont on no retrouvo I’analoguo quo 
parmi les cntmincio-s Anglois. An resto 
I’ct ensoinble de comujihsanoes cm]>i- 
riqties et tiieoriques doit etro mis au 
rang dcs pertes facbeusea qni out accoin- 
pagne la longue ct turbnleiite transition 
ilu monde ancicn au mrmdo moderuo. 
JiOs admirablea in.stitntions dostinces 
dans I'antiquitc k dc'velopper et aSerinir 
le corps, out disparu: rhygil'no pub- 
liqne est deatituee k cot e'gard do touto 
direction scientifiqne ot ge'ne'rale, ot 
demeure abaiidunuee compiktemeut an 
hasard.” 

See also the remarks of Plato re¬ 
specting Herodikns, De UepublicA, iii. 
p. 40(j; Aiistotel. Politic, iii, 11, 0, iv» 
i, 1. viii. 4, 1. 
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■whom aUufflBn has been made in a fonner|>hapter, is contempora¬ 
neous with the presei^ of Pythagoras at Krot^; and the^tne^cal 
men of Magna Grascia maintained themsehes* in “credit, as riyak of 
the schools of the Asklepiads at Kos and Knidus, throughout all 
the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. 

The Ipographers of Pythagoras tell us that his arrival there, his 
E«pM and . preaching, and his conduct, produced an effect almost 
SS Mia electric upon the minds of the people, with an extensive 
reform public as well as private. Political discontent 
ttoisrtpjJ''repre^d, incontinence disappefced, luxury became 
tiingorM. discredited, and the women hastened to exchange their 
golden ornaments for the simplest attire. No less than two thou¬ 
sand persons were converted at his hrst preaching. So effective 
were his 'discourses to the youth, that the Supreme Council of One 
Thousand invited him into their assembly, solicited his advice, and 
iwen offered to constitute him their Prytanis or president, while his 
wife and daughter were placed at the head of the rpligious pro- 
■ cessions of fbmales.' His influence was not confined to Kroton. 
Other towns in Italy and Sicily—Sybaris, Metapontum, Rhegium, 
Katana, Himera, ,&c., all felt the benefiTofte exhortations, which 
extricated some of them even from slavery. Such are thelhles of 
which the biographers of Pythagoras are full; * and we see that 
even the disciples of Aristotle, about the year 300 no.—Aris- 
toxenus,*Dik«archus, Herakleides of Pontus, &c.—are hardly less 
charged with them than the Neo-Pythagoreans of three or four 
centuries later. They doubtless heard these tales from their con¬ 
temporary Pythagoreans,’ the last members of a declining sect. 


* Valerius Maxim, vlii. 15, X7. 1; 
Jambliohus, Vit. Pyth, o. 45} Timsous, 
Fragm. 76, ed. Didot. 

* Porphyry, Vit. Pythag. o. 21-54; 
Jamblioh. 33-35, 166. 

8 The oompilatioQs of Porphyry fmd 
Jambliohus on the life of Pythi^oras, 
copied from a great variety of authors, 
will doubtless contain some truth amidst 
their confused heap of statements, many 
incredible, and nearly all unauthenti- 
oated. But it is very difficult to sinale 
out what these portions of truth really 
are. Bveu Aristoxenus and Diknarohus, 
the best authors from whom these 
biomphers quote, lived near two cen- 
tunes after the death of Fytha^raa, 
and do not appear to haye had any 
early memorials to consdt, nor any 
better informants than the contempo¬ 
rary Pythagoreaufr—the last of an ex> 


piring sect, and probably among the 
least eminent for intellect, since the 
philosophers of the Sokratio vein in 
its various branchee carried off the 
acute and aspiring young men of that 
time. 

Meinera, in his Qeschichte der Wis- 
senschaften (vol. i. b. iii. p. 191 s<q.), 
has given a careful analysis of the 
various authors fiom whom the two 
biographers have borrowed, and a com* 
parative ^timate of their trustworthi¬ 
ness. It is an excellent piece of his¬ 
torical criticism, though the author 
exaggerates both the merits and 
influence of the first Pythsgoreans: 
Riessling^in the notes to bis edition of 
Jambliohus has given some extracts 
from h, bt^ by no means enough to 
dispense wilh the perusal of the ori¬ 
ginal. I think Meinem allows too mut^ 
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among whom the ^iljjbniea of the prindtire founder passed for 
godlike, Silt who h^po^meiporials, no historfoal judgement, and 
no means of forming a true conception of Kroton as it stood in 580 
B.C.' To trace these tales to a true foundation is impossible. 
But we may reasonably believe that the success of Pythagoras, as 
a person favoured by the gods and patentee of divine secrdb, was 
very great—that he procured to himself both the reverence of the 
multitude, and the peculiar attachment and obedience of many 
devoted adherents, chiefly belonging to the wealthy and powerful 
classes—that a select body of these adherents, three hundred 
in number, bound themselves by a sort of vow both to Pythagoras 
and to each other, adopting a pgculiar diet, ritual, and observances, 
as a token of union—though without abythiug like community of 
property, which some have ascribed to them. Such a band ^ 
of men, standing high in the city for wjalth and sta- 
tion, and bound together by this intimate tie, came by con. 
almost unconscious tendency to mingle'political ambitioiv tbreSliuD- 
with religious and scientific pursuits. Political tlubs with taiten from 
sworn members, under onas,torm or another, were a cuneesat 
constant phenomenon ih the Grecian cities.* Nofr the 

credit, on whole, to Ariatoxenus ffiv^ &s ovikv hirtffTovyrts 9rt 

(see p. 314) and makes too IHtlo doiluc* iy tis rh 0«Toy iydytjrat. Also 
tion for tike various stories difficult to be not less formally laid down in Jambli- 
balievod, of which Aristoxenus is given chus, Adhortatio ad Philosophiaro, as 
as the source: of course the latter could the fourth Symbolum, p. 324, ed. Ki<»s- 
not furnish better matter than he heard ling. Ilepl d<vy nrjih Oavfiwrrhy ivt- 
from his own witnesses. Where the (rrei, it«p\ $tlt»y ioypdruy, Iloa* 
judgement of Ueinero is more severe, it is soning from their principles, this was a 
also better borne out, especially respect* cousistont corollary to lay down; but 
ing Porphyry himself, and his scholar it helps us to estimate their value os 
JmnbUchus. These later Py^liagorean selectors and discrimioators of accounts 
philosophers seem to have set up as a respecting Pythagoras. The extrava- 
formal canon of credibility, that which gant compliments paid by the Emperor 
many religious men of antit^uity acted Julian in bis letters to Jamblichus will 
upon ^om a mere unconscious seoti* not suffice to establish the authority of 
meat and fear of giving offence to the the latter as a critic and witness: see 
^ds—That it was not rijht to dkUliete the Epistolse 34,40,41, in Heyler s edit, 
oa*/ itory recounted respecting tlie gods, of Julmn's letters, 
and wherein the divine f^ency was * Aulus Oell. N.A. iv. 11. Apolio** 
introduced: no one could tell but what nius (ap. Jambltch, c. 262) aJludes to 
it might be true: to deny its truth was rk 6iro/ii^/iara r&y Kporetyiarmy : what 
to set bounds to the divine omuipo- the date of those may be, we do not 
tence. Apoordingly they made no diffi> know, but there is no reason to believe 
culty in believing what was recounted them anterior to Aristoxenus. 
about Aristeus, Abaris, and other emi* * Thu«^d. viii- 54. rks ivysf^offiatt 
nent subjects of mythes (Jamblicr s, eihep lr^x9»Qy npdrtpoy oOtrcM iy if 
Vit« Pyth. 0 . 138-148)—aol rovri'ye rdXei M 9(KMt val kidaoe 

itdyret ol HvSaydpeio: SfMs txowr** mr- Stc. 

revrut&t, oTov irc^ 'Agtoredou xol *A$^- On this important pasu^, in which 
piBst rk ttai lov Thucydid6s not^ the political clubs of 

rsM&ra Xtyertu .... r#F roioorwr Athens as sworn societies, numerous, 
idy Soso^wv iiv9iK9llr notorious, and efficient-*-! shaU tpeah 
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Pythagorean order at its first formation was the most efficient 
of all clubs; since it presented an intimacy of attachment among 
its members, as well as a feeling of haughty exclusiveness against 
the public without, such ns no other fraternity could parallel.' The 
devoted attachment of Pythagoreans towards each other is not 
less emphatically set forth than their contempt for every one else: 
in fact these two attributes of the order seem the best ascertained 
as well as the most p(irmanent of all. Moreover, we may be sure 
that the peculiar pbservanccs of the order passed for exemplary 
virtues in the eyes of its members, and exalted ambition into a 
duty, by making them sincerely believe that they were the only 
persons fit to govern. It is no nyitter of surprise, then, to learn 
thjt the Pythagoreans gradually drew to themselves great ascend¬ 
ency in the government of Kroton. And as similar clubs, not less 
influential, were formed at Metapontum and other places, so the 
Pythagorean order spread its net and dictated the course of affaii's 
over a large portion of ]VI*agna Gra'cla. Such ascendency of the 
Pythagoreans must have procured for the master himself some real, 
and still more snjjposcd, influence ovufcthc march of government at 
Kroton and clfcwhcre, of a nature not theif possessed by any of his 
contemporaries throughout Greece.^ Yet his influeneJ^as pro¬ 
bably exercised in the background, through the medium of the 
brotherhood who reverenced him : for it is hardly conformable 
to Greek manners that a stranger of his character should guide 
personally and avowedly the political affairs of any Grecian city. 

Nor are we to believe that Pythagoras came originally to 
iwiucai Kroton with the express design of creating for himself 
i'jOi'bwm an ascendent political position—still less that he came 
tMilit' tl'a purpose of realizing a great preconceived political 
iuiton™tTho ''^‘'*1 and transforming Kroton into a model-city of pure 
orte. Dorism, as has been supposed by some eminent modern 

authors. Such schemes might indeed be ascribed to him by 

farther iu a future stiv^e of the history, tested: Amtoxonus heard it from the 
Dr. Arnold has a good mite ou the pas- Hps of the younger Diouyaius the despot, 
sage. whose aonteuco had elicited such maui- 

* Justin, XX. 4. trocenti ex fe,station of friendship (Porphyry, Vit. 

juvenihuacum sodalitU juris «vcriuucnto Pyth. c. 59-62; Cicero, Do Officiis, iii. 
quodtun nexi, sejmrfi^m a ceteris oivibus 10; tmd D.ivis ad Cicero. Tusc. Disp. 
vitam oxercereut, quasi cootum chuidos- v. 22). 

tin© coujurationis habereut, cisiUteiu * Plutarch, Philosophand. cum Prin* 
in se oonvertenmt." cipib. c. i. p. 777. Si* 8’ ipxovroi 

Compare Diogen. LalH. viii. 3; Apol- koI iroAm«o6 koI vpMTtKOv Ko^d^rtrat (d 
loniuB ap. Jamblich. o. 254 ; Poi*phyry, koI tovtov ai'airA^o^ koAow^* 

Vit. Pyth. c. 38. 7o9/as, iroAAois 8i‘ <i*dj u<pt\riiTtVy wf 

The story of tho devoted attachments Ilv0ay6^s rots vpwrtvovtn rUv ’IraAiw- 
of the two Pythagoreans Damou and t&v <rvyy(p6p.(vos. 

Phiutias appeaie to be very well at- 
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Pythagoreans of the Platonic age, when large ideas of political 
amelioration were rife in tha minds of speculative men—by men 
disposed to forego the authorship of their own opinions, and 
preferring to accredit them as traditions handed down from a 
founder who had left no memorials. But it requires better evi¬ 
dence than theirs to make us believe that any real Greek Iwrn in 
580 B.c. actually conceived such plans. We cannot construe the 
scheme of Pythagoras as going farther than tlfb formation*of a 
jjrivate, select, order of brethrejj, embracing his religious fancies, 
ethical tone, and germs of scientific idea—and manifesting adhesion 
by those observances which Herodotus and Plato call the Pythago¬ 
rean orgies and mode of life. And his private order became 
politically powei'ful, because be was Wilful or fortunate enqpgh 
to enlist a sufficient number of wealthy Krotoniates, possessing 
individual influence which they strengthened immensely by thus, 
regimenting, themselves in intimate, union. The Pythagorean 
orgies or religious ceremonies were not inconsistent with public 
activity, bodily as well as mental. Probably the rich men of the 
order may have been ijendtwd even more active, by being fortified 
against ^le tempUtions of a life of indulgence. The character of 
the order as it first stood, different from that to which it was after¬ 
wards reduced, was indeed religious and exclusive, but also active 
and domineering; not despising any of those bodily accomplishments 
which increased the efficiency of the Grecian citizen, and which so 
particularly harmonised with the ]>re-existing tendencies of Kroton.‘ 

* I ti*anscribe horo the summary given who has gono througli tlio evidenct's 
by Kiische, at the close of his iJieaer- with care and learning. It differs on 
tfttion on the Pythagorean order, i>. IDl. .some important pt.ints from the idciv 
“ Societatia scopus fuit inei'e politicus, which I conceive of the priinitivo master 
ut lap.sam optimatium potestatern non and his contumpurai'y brutlirou. Jt 
modo in pristiuum reatitueret, sod fir- leaves out the religious ascendency, 
maret amplificaretejuc: cum sumrno hoc which I inu^iiio to have stocxl first 
Bcu ])0 duo conjuncti fuenint; luoi'alib among the means os well as among the 
alter, alter ad litoraa ppect'us. Disci- jiremcditated purposes of I’ythiigoras, 
pulos 8 U 08 bonos pi'obosque hoinine.'? wliile it seta forth a roformatory poli- 
reddere voluit Pythagoras, et ut civi- tical scheme as diiectly contemplated 
tatem moderantes potestato suA non by him, of which tliere is no proof, 
abuterentur ad plebem opprimeudam; Though the political ascendency of the 
et ut plebs, intelJigens suis commodis early Pythagoreans is tlie most pro- 
conauli, couditione suft contenta esaot, minent leature their early history, it 
Quoniam voro bonum sapiensque mofle- is not to be considered as the mani- 
ramen nisi a prudente literisipie exculto festation of any |)eciiliar or eottleil 
viro exspectari (non) licet, philosophitc political idea—it i-s rather a result of 
Btudium necessarium duxit Samius iis, their position and means of union, 
qui ad civitatis clavuin tenendum se Kittcr observes (in my opinion more 
accingerent.” • justly), “ We must not believe that the 

This is the general view doinciding mysteries of the Pythagorean order 
substantially with that of 0. Muller— were of a simply political character: 
Dorians, iii. 9,16) given by an author the most probable accounts warrant ua 
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Sicbuhr and O. Mttller have even supposed that the select Three 
Hifndred Pythagoreans "constituted a,sort of smaller senate at that 
city'—an hypothesis no way probable; we may rather conceive 
them as a powerful private club, exercising ascendency in the 
interior of ^e senate, and governing through the medium of the 
consfitJted authorities. Nor can we receive without great allow¬ 
ance the assertiou of Varro,® who, assimilating Pythagoras to Plato, 
tells tis that he cenfincd his instructions on matters of government 
to chosen disciples, jrho had gonCj^irough a complete training, and 
had reached the perfection of wiSom and virtue. It seems more 
probable that the political Pythagoreans were those who were 
most qualified for action, and least, for speculation; and that the 
gev^ral of the order possessed that skill in turning to account the 
aptitudes of individuals, which two centuries ago was so conspi- 
^cuous in the Jesuits; tq whom, in various ways, the Pythagoreans 
bear considerable resemblaqce. All that we can be jaid to know 
about thein political principles is, that they were exclusive and 
aristocratical, adverse to the contr'il and interference of the people; 
a circumstance no way disadvantageott* to ^thcm, since they coin¬ 
cided in this respect with the existing government of the city—■ 
had not their own conduct brought additional odium oil the old 
aristocracy, and raised up an aggravated democratical opposition 
carried to the most deplorable lengths of violence. 

All the information which we possess, apocryphal as it is, 
respecting this memorable club is derived from its warm admirers. 
Yet even their statements arc enough to explain how it came 

in considering that its central point was meut embodied with it. The Prtha- 
a mystic rolijnouH teaching” ((.leecliicht. goroau philosophy, and the Eleatic 
(ier Philosophio, b. iv. ch. i. vol. i. p. philosophy, were botli equally opposed 
3(J5-3yft): compare Hoeck. Kreta, vol. to the Ionic; yet neither of them is 
iii. p. in any way connected with Dorian 

Krische (p. 32) ns well as DiH.-ckh tendencies. Neither Elea nor Kroton 
(1‘hiloluus, p. 39-42) and 0. Muller [ were Doric cities; moreover Xenophaud-s 
assimilate the Pythagorean lifo to the I jis well as Pythagoras were both lonians. 
Dorian or Spartan habits, and call the j The genera! assertions i-espectiug Ionic 
Pythagorean philosophy the exjnession mobility and inconstancy, contrasted 
of Grecian Donsm, as opposed to the I with Doric constancy and steadiness, 
lonians and the Ionic philosophy. I ; will not be found home out by a study 
confess that I perceive no analogy be- ; of facts. The Donsm of Pythagoras ap- 
tween the two, ei^r in action or ' pears to me a complete fancy. 0. Miiller 
speculation. The S^tans stand com- ■ even turns Kroton into a l)onan city, 
pletely distinct fi'oin other Dorians; ! contrary to all evidence, 
and even the Spai-tan habits of life, ' ‘ Niebuhr, Kbmisch. Geseb. i. p. 165» 

though they present some points of; 2nd e<^it.; 0. Miiller, Hist, of Dorians, 
resemblance with the bodily training of ; iii. Krische is opposed to this 

the Pythagoreans, exhibit still moie : idea, sect. t. p. 34. 
important points of difference, in re-' ^ Var|D ap. Augustin, de Ordiue, ii. 

spwt to religious peculiarity and mys- 30; Krische, p. 77. 
ticism, os well as to the scientific clc- 
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to provoke deadly and extensive enmity. A stranger coming 
to teach new religious dogmas and observances, with . 
a tincture of science and sdme new ethical ideas and 
phrases, though he would obtain some zealous votaries, 
would also bring upon himself a certain measuri' of anti- 
pathy. Extreme strictness of ohservances, combiried with rfhe art 
of touching skilfully the springs of religious terror in others, would 
indeed do much both to fortify and to exalt him. ^ But when,it was 
discovered that science, philosophy, and even the mystic revelations 
of religion, whatever they wer^^einained confined to the private 
talk and practice of the disciples, and were thus thrown into the 
background, while all that was seen and felt without was '.the 
political predominance of an ‘ambitious fraternity—wo need not 
wonder that Eythagorism in all its parts became odious to a Idrge 
portion of the community. Moreover we find the order repre¬ 
sented not merely as constituting a devotitd and exclusive political 
party, but also as manifesting an ostentatious self-conceit through¬ 
out their ])ersonal demeanour'—refusing the hand of fellowship to 
all except the brethren, and disgusting especially their own familiar 
friends and kinsmen. ->So far as we know Grecian.philosophy, this 
is the only instance in which it was distinctly abused for ])olitical 
and party objects. The early days of tlic Pythagorean order 
stand distinguished for such perversion, which, fortunately for the 
progress of philosophy, never presented itself afterwards in Greece.* 
Even at Athens, however, we shall hereafter see that Sokrates, 
though standing really aloof from all party intrigue, incurred much 
of his unpopularity from supjwsed political conjunction with Kritias 
and Alkihiades,’ to which indeed the orator yEschines distinctly 

’ Apollonius ap. Jamblichuin, V. P. by Philoatratus, we seo that the former 
c. 254, 25.'), 25f), 257. was himself extremely commimicative : 

iytvovTo Bia<f>opas ol ratt <rvyy(vt'iats he might be the rather disposed tlierc- 
KcH Toif oiKti6ri)<rty iyyirara ko- fore to think that the seclusion and 
9f<rrr)H6T(S rvv nvBayoptluv. AXtiov 8’ reserve of Pythagoras was a tlefect, and 
ijy, 8 t» rh iroAAi airoits rStv to ascribe to it much of the niischief 

vpaTT0n4vuv, Ac.: compaio also the which afterwards overtook tho order, 
lines descriptive of Pythagoras, c. 259. * Schloiermiwlifiv observes that “Phi- 

Tows iralpovs ^ytv ftrows noKipteui losophy among the Pythagoreans was 
Toi»$ 8’ &A\ows oUr’ iv connected with political objects, and 

xiytp^ 007* y ipiffp^. their school with a practical brotherly 

That this Apollonius, cited both by partnership, such^ was never on any 
Jamblichus and by Porphyry, is Apol- other occasion seen in Oi’eece ” (Intro- 
lonius of Tyana, has oeen rendered duction to his Translation of Plato, p, 
probable by Meiners (Oesch. der Wis- 12). See also Theopompus, Fr. ‘>8, ed. 
eensch. v. i. p. 239-245) : compare Didot, apud Athenafuro, v. p. 213, and 
Welcker, Prolegomena ad TheogniiJ. p. EuripidSs, Mildfia, 294. 

Xlv. xlvi. * ^ Xenophon, Meiuorab. i. 2, 12; aEs- 

^en wo read the life of ^^llonius chines, cont. Timarcb, c. 34. ifuts, & 
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ascribes hi# condeiDnation, speaking about sixty years after the 
event. Had Sokrates been known as the founder of a band 
holding together intimately for ambitious purposes, the result 
would have been eminently pernicious to philosophy, and probably 
much sooner pernicious to himself. 

It this cause which brought about ^e complete and violent 
destruction of the Pythagorean order. Their ascendency had 
provoked such wide-spread discontent, that their enemies became 
emboldened to employ extreme force against them. Kylon and 
Ninon—the formor*t)f whom is sa^to have sought admittance into 
the order, but to have been rejected on account of his bad charac¬ 
ter—took the lead in pronounced opposition to the Pythagoreans; 
whose unpopularity extended itself' farther to the Senate of One 
Thousand, through the medium of which their ascendency had been 
exercised. Propositions were made for rendering the government 
.more dcmocratical, and&r constituting a new senate, taken by lot 
from all the people, before which the magistrates should go 
through their trial of accountability after office: an opportunity 
being chosen in which the Senalo of One Thousand had given 
signal offence by refusing to divide aftlojjg ,tho people the recently 
VioiracM conquered territory of Sybaris.’ In spite of the opposition 
Pythagoreans, this change of government was car- 
•ubvemion. pigj tbrougli. Ninon and Kylon, their principal enemies, 
made use of it to exasperate the people still farther against the 
order, until they provoked actual popular violence against it. The 
Pythagoreans were attacked when assembled in their meeting¬ 
house near the temple of Apollo, or, as some said, in the house 
of Milo. The building was set on tiro, and many of the members 
perished;® none but the younger and more vigorous escaping. 
Similar disturbances, and the like violent suppression of the order, 
with destruction of several among the leading citizens, are Sfud to 
have taken place in other cities of Magna Graecia—^Tarentum, 
Metapontum, Kaulonia. And we are told that these cities re¬ 
mained for some time in a state of great disquietude and commo¬ 
tion, from which they were only rescued by the friendly mediation 
of the Peloponnesian Aclueans, the original founders of Sybaris 

’AdTjvotoi, SwK/wiTn occupation of tho Sybaritan territory— 

icTtivarct in Kpirlw i<pivn ireiroiSewKis, wbich certainly did not take place, 
tva ruy rpiiKOvra, since Sybaris muained without real- 

* This is stated in Jamblichua, c. dent poasessors until the foundation of 
255; yet it is difRcuU to believe; for if Thuriit 

the fact had been so, the destruction of ® Jamblichus, c, 255-259 ; Porphyry, 
the Pythagoreans would naturally have c. o+-6^ Diogen. Laert. viii. 39; Dio- 
produced an allotment and permanent dor, z. mgm. vol. iv. p. 50, Wobs, 
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and Kroton—assisted indeed by mediators from oth%r |»rts of 
Greece. The cities were at length pacified, and induced to adopt 
an amicable congress, witli common religious festivals, at a temple 
founded expressly for the purpose and dedicated to Zeus Homariu.?.' 
Thus perished the original Pythagorean order. Respecting Pytha¬ 
goras himself, there we/fe conflicting accounts; some reprt^enting 
that he was burnt in the temple with his disciples ;* others, that he 
had died a short time previously; others again atfirracd that he 
was alive at the time, but absent, and that he died not long after¬ 
wards in exile, after forty daysiiif voluntary abstinence from food. 
His tomb was still shown at Metapontnra in the days of Cicero.’ 
As an active brotherhood, the Pythagoreans never re- 
vived: but tile dispersed members came to"cther as a B«K'»noniir 

* . a ” is nHtiml to 

sect, tor common religious ohserveances and common pur- ariiiKioiw 

• i. • rrti 1 • f pllUtlSO- 

suit ot science, llicy wore re-admittcd, after some 
interval, into the cities of Magna Grajcia,‘ from which cbamterit 
they had been originally cx])clle(l, biit» to which the sect 
is always considered as particularly belonging—though* individual 
membci-s of it arc found besides at Thebes and in other cities of 
Greece. Indeed someo^^hese later Pythagoreans^sonietiines even 


' Polyb. ii. 30; Plutarcb, Pe Oenio j 
Socratis, c. 13. p. ; An.-^ttnnniia, ai>. i 
Jamblicb. c. 2'>0. That tho otietnic« of 
the order attacked it by sotting {ii*o to ' 
the house in which tlie mciubcr.s were j 
asaenibled, ia tlio circiynatmoc in wliich ' 
all accounta a^i'oo. On all other poiuta 
there ia gi-eat lUsevepanoy, especially 
rcapectinj} tho names and d.vte of tho 
Pythagoreans who escaped; llocckli 
(Philolans, p. 9 .*■<?(/.) an<l nraudis(Han<l- 
buch dcr Oosch. Philos, ch. Ixxiii. p. 
432) try to reconcile these discrepancies. , 

Aristophanes introduces Sirepsiiules, j 
at the close of tho Kubes, as setting firo i 
to tho meeting-house (((>poyrnrTfipiov) of i 
Sokratds and his disciple: possibly the | 
Pythagorean conflagration may have j 
suf^ested this. 

* “Pythagoras Samiua su.sp'ciono do- 
tninatds injuatA vivus in fauo concre* 
mains est" (Amobiua a<ly. Oeutes, lib. 
i. p. 23, ed. Elmenhorat). 

• Cicero, Do Finib. v. 2 (who seems 
to have copied from Diktcarchus; ace 
Fuhr. ad Dikiearchi Fragment, p. 55); 
Jiutin, XX. 4; Diogen. Laert. vUi. 40; 
Jamblichua, V. P. c. 249. 

0. Muller says (Dorians, iii. 9, 46), 
tiiat “the iuflueneo of the Pythagorean 
lei^e upon the administration of the 


Italian states was of tho most beneficial 
kind, wliich continued for many gouera- 
iion.H after tho dissulutiou of the league 
itself.” 

Tho first of these two assertions can¬ 
not be made out, and depends only on 
the statomonta oflater encomiaats, who 
even supply materials to contradict 
; their own general view*. Tho judgo- 
' mont of Wolcker respecting tho intlu- 
cnce of the Pytliagoreana, much less 
I favourable, is at tho same time more 
l«robablo (Pnefat. ail Tbeognid. p. xlv.). 

Tho second of tho two aasertions ap- 
pears to me quite incorrect; the influ¬ 
ence of tho Pythagorean order on tho 
government of Magua Oiiecia ceased al¬ 
together, as far as we aro able to ju<lge. 
An individual Pythagorean like Archytas 
might obtain influence, but this is not 
the influence of tho order, Nor ought 
0. Miiller to talk about tho Italian 
Greeks giving up tho Doric customs and 
ailopting an Aebsean government. There 
w nothing to prove that Kroton ever 
had Doric customs. 

* Aristotel. de Ccolo, ii. 13. ol irtpl 
tV ’iTaAfov, Ka\o(infvoi 8i TfvBayopuoi. 
"Italici philosophi quondam nominati’* 
(Cicero, Do Senectute, c. 21), 
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acquir^;|j^ai;^ political, influence, as we ke in the case of the 
Tarentipd Ate^tfis, the eontemporary of Plato. 

It ha8.^1ro^y Wen stated that'the period when Pythagoras 
arrived at Kwiton nja^ be fixed somewhere between b.c. 540-‘630. 
His arrival is said to have occurred at a timib of great depression 
in the jninds of the Krotoniates. They had recently been defeated 
hy the united Lokrians and Rhegians, vastly inferior to themselves 
in number, at the river Sagra; which humiliation is said to have 
rendered them docile to the training of the Samian missionary.' 
As the birth of th5 Pythagorean order is thus connected with the 
defeat of the Krotoniates at the Sagra, so its extinction" is also con¬ 
nected with their victory over the Sybarites at the river Traeis or 
Trionto, about twenty years afterwards. 

Of the history of these two great Achaean cities we unfortunately 
know very little. Though both were powerful, yet down to the 
period of 510 li.c., Sybaris seems to have been decidedly the 
greatest. Of its dominion as well as of its much-denounced luxury 
w«ri»tw(cn I have spoken in a former chapter.* It was at that time 
/rut™.*" that the war broke out between them, which ended in the 
destruction of .Sybaris. It is certain #iat the Sybaritans were 
aggressors in the war; but by what causes it had been preceded 
in their own town, or what provocation they had received, we 
make out very indistinctly. There had been a political revolution 
at Sybaris (we are told) not long before, in which a popular leader 
named Telys had headed a rising against the oligarchical govern¬ 
ment, and induced the people to banish five hundred of the leading 
rich men, as well as to confiscate their properties. He had acquired 
the sovereignty and become despot of Sybaris.* It appears too, 
that he, or his rule at Sybaris, was much abhorred at Kroton; 
since the Krotoniate Philippus, a man of splendid muscular form 

* Heyne plftceu the date of the battle ^ Diodor. xii. 9. Herodotus calls 
of Sagra about 560 H.r.; but thU is very Telys in one place ^a<r^A^a, in aa- 
uncoi^in. See his Opuscula, vol. ii. ' other ripayAy of Sybnris (v. 44): this 
Prolus. ii. p. 53, and ProKis. x. p. 184. is not at vai-ianc© with the story of 
See also Justin, xx. 3, and Strabo, vi. p. | Diodorus. 

261-263. It will bo seen that the latter The story given by Athenajus, out of 
conceives the battle of the Sagra as Herakloid& Ponticus, respecting the 
having hapnenod after the destruction subversion of the dominion of TSlys, 
of Sybaris oy the Krotoniates; for he cannot bo reconciled either with Hero- 
states twice, that the Krotonintes lost dotus or Diodorus (Athenseus, xii. p. 
so many citiaens at the Sagra, that the 522). Dr. Thirlwall supposes the de¬ 
city did not long survive so terrible a ’ position of Tolys to have occurred be- 
blow: he cannot therefore have sup- ^ tween ^tbe defeat at the Traeis and the 
tK)sed that the complete triumph of thei| capture of Sybaris; but this is incon- 
Krotoniates over the great Sybaris was sistJont with the statement of Hera- 
gained afterwards. kleidds, ^d not countenanced by any 

* See above, chap. xxii. I other evidence. 
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and an OlymRO victor, wag exiled for haring ej)g«jgfcd Jhimrelf to 
marry the danghter of Tefys.' According tn the ttarratiVn' given 
byjhe later ^thagoreans, those exiles, whom Te^s had driven 
from Sybaris, took refuge at Kroton, casting themselves as sup-, 
pliants on the altars for protection: it may well be, indeed, that 
they.were in part Pythagoreans of Sybaris. A body of po^werful 
exiles, harboured in a town so close at hand, inspired alarm, and 
Telys demanded that they should be delivered up, threatening war 
in case of refusal. This demand excited consternation at Kroton, 
since the military strength of Sybaris was decidedly superior. The 
surrender of the exiles was much debated, and almost decreed, by 
tile Krotoniates, until at length the persuasion of Pythagoras him¬ 
self is said to have determined them to risk any hazard sooner than 
incur the dishonour of betraying suppliants. 

On the demand of the Sybarites lieing refused, Telys marched 
against Kroton at the head of a force .which is reckoned at 
300,000 men.“ lie marched, too, in, defiance of the strongest 
religious warnings against the enterprise; for the sacrifices, ofl'ered 
on his behalf by the lamid prophet Kallias of Elis, were so deci¬ 
sively unfavourable, th^t Jhe prophet himself fled in terror to 
Kroton.’ Near the river Tracis or Trionto, Telys was met hy 
the forces of Kroton, consisting (we are informed) of 100,000 men, 
and commanded hy the great athlete and Pythagorean Milo; who 
was clothed (we are told) in the costume and armed with the club 
of Ilerakles. They were farther reinforced by a valuable ally, 
the Sjiartan Dorieus (younger brother of king Kleomenes), then 
coasting along the Gulf of Tarentum with a body of colonists, 
intending to found a settlement in Sicily. A bloody 
battle was fought, in which the Sylrarites were totally 
worsted, with prodigious slaughtea; while the victors, 
fiercely provoked and giving no quarter, followed up the ' 

pursuit so warmly that they took the city, dispersed its spartan oo- 
inhabitants, and crushoi its whole power * in the short 
space, of seventy days, 'ihe Sybarites fled in great part to Laos 
and Skidros,’ their settlements planted on the Mediterranean coast, 
across the Calabrian peninsula. So eager were the Krotoniates to 
render the site of Sybaris untenable, that they turned the course 
of the river Krathis so as to overwhelm and destroy it: the dry 

" Herodot. T. 47. * Diodor. xU. 9, 10; Strabo, vi. p. 

* Diodor, xii 9; Strabo, vi. p.«>3; 263. 

Jambitchus, Vit.Pythag.e. 260; Skjma. * Herodot. vi. 21; Strabo, p. 
Chi. T. 340. 253, 

* Herodot. v. 44. 
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bed in which the river had originally flowed was still visible in the 
time of Herodotus,* , who was among the settlers in the town of 
Thurii afterwards founded nearly adjoining. It appears however 
that the Krofoniates for a long time kept the site of Sybaris de¬ 
serted, refusing even to allot the territory among the body of their 
own citizens: from which circumstances (as has been before noticed) 
the commotion against the Pythagorean order is sqid to have arisen. 
They may perhaj)s liave been afraid of the name and recollections 
of the city. No large or permanent establishment was ever formed 
there until Thurii'was established by Athens about sixty-five years 
afterwards. Nevertheless the name of the Sybarites did not perish: 
they maintained themselves at Laos, Skidros, and elsewhere—and 
afterwards formed the privileged Old-citizens among the colonists 
of Thurii; hut misbehaved themselves in that capacity, and were 
mostly either slain or expelled. Even after that, however, the 
name of Sybaris still nemained on a reduced scale in some portion 
of the territory: Ilerodotes recounts what he was told by the 
Sybarites; and we find subsequent indications of them even as late 
as Theokritus. 

The conquest and destruction of the original Sybaris—^perhaps 
seoMtioncx- in 510 n.c. the greatest of all Grecian cities—appears to 
'Serlto'”’ i'ave excited a strong sympathy in the Hellenic world. 
SraeJon'’ In Miletus especially, with which it had maintained 
Smue- intimate union, the grief was so vehement, that all the 
ciiuB otthe Milesians shaved their heads in token of mourning.* 

(Ircpk power , . . v • ” /. 

In ittiy. ihe event, happening just at the time of the expulsion of 
Hippias from Athens, must have made a sensible revolution in the 
relations pf the Greek cities on the Italian coast with the rustic 
population of the igterior. The Krotoniates might destroy Sybaris 


Horodot. V, 45; Diodor. xii. 9, 10; hieme fluit, costatifl yero tempore exeio- 
Strabo, vi. p. 265. Strabo mentions catus est: quod adbuc in multis Italise 
expressly the turning of the river for inferioris fluviis observant.” I doubt 
tho pur]) 08 e of overwhelming the city— whether l|^s be true, as a matter of 
7 if> tV wdxiv iif'iiyayov rbv wo* fact, respecting the river Krathis (see 
rofibv Kol KoriKXveav. It is to this my preceding volume, cb. xxii.); but 
ohange in the channel of the river that even if the fact were true, the epithet 
I refer the expression in Herodotus— in Bahr's sense has no especial signi- 
rinw6s rc vifhy Urra iraph ficance for the purpose contemplated 
(flpbv KpaBiv. It was natural that by Herodotus, who merely wishes to 
the old deseytod bed of the river should describe the 8it#^of the temple erected 
be called *‘the dry Kratliis": whereas, by Dorieus. “Near the I^v^tbis” or 
if we suppose that tliere was only one “ near the dry Krathis,” would be equi- 
channel, the expression has no appro- valent expressions, if we adopted ^hr’s 
prints meaning. For I do not t}iink conftruction; whereas to say “near the 
that any one can be well satisfied with (^^erted channel of the Krathis,” would 
the explanation of Bahr —• “ Vocatur be a ^d local des^aUon. 

Crathit hoc loco ^yphs siccus, ut qui ^ wrodot. vi. 21. 
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and disperse its inhabitants, but they could not succeed to its wide 
dominion over dependent territory: and the extinction of this 
great aggregate power, stretchmg across the peninsula from sea to 
sea, lessened the means of resistance against the Oscan movements 
from the inland. From this time forward-, the cities of Magna 
Grmcia, as well as those of Ionia, tend to decline in consequence; 
while Athens, on the other hand, becomes both more conspicuous 
and more powerful. At the invasion of Greece i>y Xerxes thirty 
years after this conquest of Sybaris, Sparta and Athens send 
to ask for aid both from Sicily and Korkyra, but not from Magna 
Graecia. 

It is much to be regretted that we do not possess fuller informa¬ 
tion respecting such important*ehangcs« among the Greco-Italian 
cities. Yet we may remark that even Herodotus—himself a 
citizen of Thurii and dwelling on the spot not more than eighty 
years after the capture of Sybaris—eviddntly found no written 
memorials to consult; and could obtaili from verbal conversation 
nothing better than statements both meagre and contradictory. 
The material circumstance, for example, of the aid rendered 
by the Spartan Dorieus nnd his colonists, though positively asserted 
by tbe Sybarites, was as positively denied by the Krotoniates, who 
alleged that they had accomplished the conquest by themselves 
and with their own unaided forces. There can be little ^ 
hesitation in crediting the affirmative assertion of the lory.iaie'- 
Sybarites, who showed to Herodotus a temple and pre- arnimi.-nts 
ciiict erected by the Spartan prince in testimony of his oiJ'priSnce 
share in the victory, on the banks of the dry deserted 
channel out of which the Krathis had been turned, and*in honour 
of the Krathian Athene.' This of itself forms a proof, coupled 
with the positive assertion of the Sybarites, sufficient for tbe case; 
but they produced another indirect argument to confirm it, which 
deserves notice. Dorieus had attacked Sybaris while he was 
passing along the coast'of Italy to go and found a colony in Sicily, 
under the express mandate and encouragement of the oracle. 
After tarrying awhile at Sybaris, he pursued his journey to the 
south-western portion of Sicily, where he and nearly all his com¬ 
panions perished iaa battle with the Carthaginians and Egestmans 
—though the oracle had promised him that he should acquire and 
occupy permanently the neighbojjring territory near Mount Eryx. 
Now the Sybarites deduced from thi^fatal disaster of Dorieus and 
his expedition, combined with the favourable promise of the oracle 

Herodot. t, 45, 
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beforehandi a confident ptoof of the correctness of their own state¬ 
ment that he had fought at Sybaris. For if.he had gone straight 
to the territory marked out by the 'oracle (they argued), without 
turning aside for any other object, the prophecy on which his hopes 
were founded would have been nnqnestionably realised, and he 
W'ouldthave succeeded. But the ruinous disappointment which 
actually overtook him was at once explained, and the truth of 
prophecy vindicj^fed, when it was recollected that he had turned 
aside to help the Krotoniates against Sybaris, and thus set at 
nought the conditions prescribed to him. Upon this argument 
(Herodotus tells us) the Sybarites of his day especially insisted.* 
And while we note their pious and literal faith in the communiai- 
tions of an inspired prophet, we mdst at the same time observe how 
perfectly that faith supplied the place of historical premises—how 
scanty their stock was of such legitimate evidence—and how little 
they had yet learnt to Sppreciatc its value. 

It is to be remarked, tlult Herodotus, in his brief mention of the 
rntodoim fatal war between .Sybaris and Kroton, docs not make 
the the least allusion to I'ythagoras or his brotherhood. The 
least, which we can infer from such silence is, that the 
totKS which they played in reference to the war, and their 
general ascendency in Magna Graecia, was in reality less 
Kifwii. conspicuous and overruling than the Pythagorc.an hisfo- 
rians set forth. Even making such allowance, however, the absence 
of all allusion in Herodotus, to the commotions which accompanied 
the subversion of the Pythagoreans, is a circumstance not easily 
explicable. Nor can I pass over a perplexing statement in Poly¬ 
bius, which seems to show that he too must have conceived the his¬ 
tory of Sybaris in a way different from that in which it is commonly 
represented. He tolls us, that after much suffering in Magna 
Grjecia from the troubles which followed the expulsion of the 
Pythagoreans, the cities were induced by Achman mediation 
to come to an accommodation and even to establish something like 
a permanent league with a common temple and sacrifices. Now 
the three cities which he specifies as having been the first to do 
thi|, are, Kroton, Sybaris, and Kaulonia.* But according to the 

' Ileroriofc. v. 45. ToDto airou * Polyb. ii. 39. Heyne thinks that 
rhif SitfotToy fMpriputy niyurrov the ^eement here mentioned by Poly- 
ironOrrat (Sv/SopProi), Sri »api t 4 fie- bins took place Olyinp. 80. 3; or ind^ 
fiayrfvfxiva v(>i4«v El >4p 8i^#after the re-population of the Sybaritan 

vapiirpifit ^ ^crecU»j ‘ terntory by tbe foundation of Thurii 

4iroU*t €lX« r\)y’touKiyriy JOpuscula, vol. ii.; Prolus. x. p. 189). 

iKitv KiT€<rx«. ^ ^ s«eni8 great difiBculty in ima- 

ffrparin gining that the state of violent commo 
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sequence of events and the fatal war (just describet) between 
Kroton and Sybaris, the latter city must have been at that time in 
rqins; little, if at all, inhabited. I cannot but infer from this 
statement of Polybius, that he followed different authorities re¬ 
specting the early history of Magna Graecia’ in the beginning of the 
fifth century n.c. • 

Indeed the early history of these cities gives us little more than 
a few isolated facts and names. With regard io their ciuironda«. 
legislators, Zaleukus and Charondas, nothing is made 
out except their existence—and even that fact some 
ancient critics contested. Of Zaleukus, whom chronolo- *'■ 
gists place in 664 n.c., I have, already spoken; the date of Cha¬ 
rondas cannot be assigned, but we may perhaps presume that it was 
at some time between 600-500 n.c. lie was a citizen of middling 
station, born in the Chalkidic colony of Jfatana in Sicily,' and he 
framed laws not only for his own city, bul for the other Chalkidic 
cities in Sicily and Itiily—Leontini, mxos, Zanklc, and Rhegium. 
The laws and the solemn preamble ascribed to him by Diodorus 
and Stobmus, belong to a later day," and we are obliged to content 
ourselves with collecting the brief hints of Aristcftlc, who tells us 
that the laws of Charondiis descended to great minuteness of dis¬ 
tinction and specification, especially in gividuating the fine for 
offences according to the property of the guilty person fined"_but 


tion—which (according to Polybius) 
was only appeasetl by this agreement— 
can possibly have l.iatoil so long aa half 
a century; the received date of the 
overthrow of the Pythagoreans being 
about 50+ n.c. 

• Aristot. Politic, ii. 0. 0, iv. 9. 10. 
Heyne puts Charondas much earlier 
than the foundation of Thurii, iu which 
I think he is undoubtedly right: but 
without deteimining the date more ez< 
actly (Opascul. vol. ii.; Prolus. is. p, 
160), Charondas must cert 'nlr have 
been earlier than Anaxilas of Hhegiuiu 
and the great Sicilian despots*, which 
will place him higher than 500 n.c.: 
but 1 do not know that any more pre¬ 
cise mark of time can be found. 

® Diodorus, xii. Stob»u3, Senn. 
xliv. 20-40; Cicero de Legg. ii. 6. See 
K. F. Hermann, Lchrbuch dor Qriock 
Staatealterthumer, ch. 89; Heyne, Opus- 
cul. vol, ii. p. 72-164. BraU(^ (QI- 
sehichte der Rom. Philosophie, ch. xTvi. 
p. 102) seems to conceive th^e pro¬ 
logues as genuine. % 

The mistakes and confusion made by | 


ancient writers respecting these law¬ 
givers—even by writers earlier than 
Aristotle (Politic, ii. 9. 5)—are such 
as we have no moans of clearing up. 

Seneca (h:pist. 90) calls both Zaleu¬ 
kus and Charondas disciples of Pytha- 
goi-as; that tho former was so, is not to 
be believed; but it is not wholly impos¬ 
sible that the latter may have been so, 
or at least a contemporary of tho earli¬ 
est Pythagoreans. 

* Aristotel. Politic, ii, 9. R. Xap^y 
8ou 8* ttioy liiy oWtV iffri vKijy eU 8/«at 
7uy ^iviofxapT'ipdiy' wpuTot yiip iroli}(T€ 
T^y -rp 8’ inpifidif ruy ySfiwy 

yKtupvpdTtpot Kal rwv vvy pofio~ 

BeTuv. To the fulness and precision 
preflicated respecting Charondas^ the 
latter part of this paswige, I ro^ the 
other passage iu Politic, iv. 10. 6, which 
is not to be construed as if it meant 
that Charondas had graduated Hues on 
the rich and poor with a distinct view 
t<C that political trick (of indirectly 
eliminating the poor from public duties) 
which Aristotle liod been just adverting 
to—but merely means that Charondas 
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that there rvas nothing in his laws strictly original and pecuhar, 
except that he was the first to introduce the solemn indictment 
against perjured witnesses before justice. The perjured witne® in 
Grecian ideas, was looked upon as having committed a crime half 
religious, half civil. The indictment raised against him, known by 
a pecujjar name, partook of both characters, approaching in some 
respects to the procedure against a murderer. Such distinct form 
of indictment against peijured testimony—with its appropriate 
name,* which we shall find maintained at Athens throughout 
the best known da^ of Attic law—was first enacted by Charondas. 

hsd been nice and minute in graduating ries with it the lolemnity of meaning 
pecuniary penaltiea generally, having adverted to in the text, and seems to 
reference to the wealth or po^prty of have been used specially with reference 
the person sentenced. to an action or indictment against per- 

' npMTot yltf fitoiiiffv tV fir(- jured witnesses: which indictmentwtas 
uKU+'i'(Aristot. Politic, ii. 9.8), See permitted to be brought with a less de- 
Harpokration, v. ’Eviw^ijraTfj, and Pol- gree of risk or cost to the accuser than 
lux, vlii. 33; DSmosthenSs cent. Ste- most others in the Attic dikasteries 
phanum, ii. c. 5; cont. Euetg. et*Mn8- .(D8mosth. oont. Euerg. et Mn. I, c.). 
nbul. c, 1 .1 The word firlrauf s car- 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

FROM THE BATTLE OF MARATHON TO THE MAgCH OF XERXES 
AGAINST GREECE. 

I HAVE recounted, in a preceding chapter, the Athenian victory 
at Marathon, the repulse of the Persian general b,ioiuuoti« 
Datis, and the return of hh armaipent across the 
JE^^n to the Asiatic coast. He had been directed “/cSSume. 
to conquer both Eretria and Athens; an order which 
he had indeed executed in part with success, as the string of 
Eretrian prisoners brought to Susa attested—but which remained 
still unfulfilled in regard to the city principally obnoxious’to Darius. 
Far from satiating his revenge upon Athens, the Persian monarch 
was compelled to listen to the tale of an ignominious defeat. Ilis 
wrath against the Athenians rose to a higher pitch than ever, and 
he commenced vigorous preparations for a renewed attack upon 
them as well as upon Greece generally. Resolved upon assembling 
the entire force of his empire, he directed the various siitraps and 
sub-governors throughout all Asia to provide troops, horses, and 
ships both of war and burthen. For no less than three years 
the empire was agitated b*y this immense levy, which Darius deter¬ 
mined to conduct in person against Greece.' Nor was his deter¬ 
mination abated by a revolt of the Egyptians, which broke out 
about the time when his preparations were con)pleted. lie was on 
the point of undertaking simultaneously the two enterprises—the 
conquest of Greece and the reconquest of Egypt—when he w'as 
surprised by death, .•’fter a reign of thirty-six years. As a precau¬ 
tion previous to this intended march, he had nominated as successor 
Xerxes, his son by Atossa; for the ascendency of that queen 
ensured to Xerxes the preference over his elder brother Artaba- 
zanes, son of Darius by a former wife, and born before thdBlttcr 
became king. The choice of the reigning monarch passed un- 
quesrioned, and Xerxes succeeded without opposition.’ It deserves 

' Herodot. vii. 3, 4. ’ nitus the exiled king of Sparta waa at 

’ Herodot. vii. 1-4. He mentioiie— Su»a at the moment when Ilariua was 
simply as a report, and seemiittly with- about to choose a successor among his 
out believing it himself—Dema* sons (this ^not consist with Kt^iasg 
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1» be remlkrked, that thqugh wg shall meet with several acts of 
cruelty and atrocity perpetrated in the Persian regal fanuly, there 
is nothing like that systematic fratricide which has been cona- 
dered necessary to guarantee succession in' Turkey and other 
Oriental empires. 

Thciintense wrath against Athens, which Ijgd become the'predo- 
S'toion •“it'*®*' sentiment in the mind of Daritls, was yet nn- 
^xm. appeased ut the rime of his death, and it was fortunate 

for the Athenians that his crown now passed to a prince less 
obstinately hostile as well as in every respect inferior. Xerxes, 
personally the handsomest' and most stately man amid the immense 
crowd which he led against Greece, was in character timid and 
faintrhearted, ovft- and above those' defects of vanity, childish self- 
conceit, and blindness of appreciation, which he shared more owjiss 
with all the Persian kings. Yet we shall see that even under his 
' conduct, the invasion of Greece was very near proving successful: 
and it might well have sucfceeded altogether, had he been either 
endued wilh the courageous temperament, or inflamed with the 
fierce animosity, of his father. 

On succeeding to the throne, Xerxes found the forces of the 
BO 48 t empire in active preparation, pursuant to the orders of 
KBTOitaM Darius: except Egypt, which was in a state of revolt. 

reoouqueit ^ Otfr • i . 

of His first necessity was to reconquer this country; a pur¬ 

pose for which the great military power now in readiness 
was found amply sufficient. Egypt was subdued and reduced to 
a state of much harder dependence than before: we may presume 
that not only the tribute was incrca5ed,*but also the numbers of 
the Persian occupying..^orce, maintained by contributions levied 
on the natives. Achsemenes, brother of Xerxes, was installed 
there as satrap. 


Persic. 0 .23); and that he st^fgested to | land-revenues, ■which his descendants 
Xerxes a convincing fti^junient by ^hich long afterwards continued to occupy 
to determine the mind of bis father, (Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1-6): and per- 
urging the atialogy of the law of regal 1 haps theae descendanta may have been 
aucoesaion at Sparta, whereby the son i among the perfons from whom flero- 
of a king, born after hia father became j dotus derived hie information respecting 
king, was preferred to an elder son j the expedition of Xerxee. See vii. 239. 
bomJn^re that event. The existence i Plutarch (Be Fratemo Amore, p. 
of cuBtom at Sparta may well be I 488) gives an account in many respects 
doubirc. ^ ! different concerning the circumstances 

Some other anecdotes, not less di£5- j which determined the succession of 
cult of belief than thi^ and alike cal- j Xerxes to the throne, in sprsference to 
culated to bestow ft factitious import* ' lus eldfr brother, 
ance on Demaratuf, will be notic^ in j * Herod, vii. 187. The like personal 
the subsequent pag^ The latter re- ' beahty is asonbed to Darius Codoman- 
oeived from the Persian king the grant < nus, the Jast of the Persian kings (Plu* 
of and Teuthrania, with torch, Alexaod. o. 21). 
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"But Xerxes was not at first eqtutlly willing to pfoseeute the 
scheme* of his deceased fiithpr against Greece. At least 
such is the statement of Herodotus; who represents Mar^ ® 
donius as the grand insfigator of the invasion, partly 
thg)ugb thirst for warlike enterprise, partly from a desire 
to obtain the intended conquest as a satrapy for himself, ' 

There were not wanting Grecian counsellors to enforce wsi* 

-. . ,*11 ,1 fn,pwr«l— 

his recommendation both by the promise or help anq by 
the colour of religion. The great family of, the Aleu- EyOi»m«. 
ad®, belonging to Larissa and perhaps to other towns in ' ‘ 
Thessaly, were so eager in the cause, that their principal members 
came to Susa to offer an' easy occupation of that frontier territory 
of Hellas; while the exiled Peisistrrftids from Athens still per- 
sdtered in striving to procure their own restoration at the tail of a 
Persian army. On the present occasion^ they brought with them 
to Susa a new instrument, the holy mystic Onoinakritus—a man 
who had acquired much reputation, not by prophcsying,himself, hut 
by collecting, arranging, interpreting, and delivering out, prophetic 
verses passing under the name of the ancient seer or poet Miismus. 
Thirty years before, in the flourishing days of th« Peisistratids, he 
had lived at Athens, enjoying the confidence of Hipparchus, and 
consulted by him as the exjxisitor of these voiierated documents. 
But having been detected by the poet Lasus of Hermionc, in the 
very act of interpolating them with new matter of his own, he was 
indignantly banished by Hipparchus. The Peisistratids however, 
now in banishment themselves, forgot or forgave this offence, and 
carried Onomakritus with his prophecies to Susa, announcing him 
as a person of oracular authority, to asstilKn working on the mind 
of Xerxes. To.this purpose his interpolations, or his omissions, 
were now directed. When introduced to the Peraian monarch, he 
recited emphatically various encouraging predictions, wherein the 
bridging of the Hellespont, and the triumphant march of a barbaric 
host into Greece, appe.ired as predestined; while he carefully kept 
back all those of a contrary tenor, which portended calamity and 
disgrace. So at least Herodotus,' strenuous in upholding the credit 
of Bakis, Musmus, and other Grecian prophets whose vcrsq| were 
in circulation, expressly assures us. The religious encouragements 

* Herodot..vu. 6; viii. 20,96,77. *Oifo- tV t« tAevi;' 
fidupiTot — K«r{Ktyt r&v xsvVjnSi' — tl An intimation somewhat curious re- 

T, iytot ^tftoy rf ray spectin;; this coUeotion of prophecies ; 

lihi iKryt Mir i Si rh fvTvxieTwra it was of an extremely varied character, 
iaXey^pfeor, fXrvt T^r Ts 'EXA^ffwoeroe and contained promises or threats to 
&t xpser <*1 Hip- i meet any emergency which tsight arise. 
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of Onomalditus, and the political cooperation proffered by the 
Aleuadffi, enabled Mardoniug effectually to overcome the reluctance 
of his master. Indeed it was not difficult to show, according to the 
feelings then prevalent, that a new king of Persia was in honour 
obliged to enlarge the boundaries of the empire.* The conquering 
impulse ^springing from the first founder was as yet unexhausted; 
the insults offered by the Athenians remained still unavenged; 
and in addition toethls double stimulus to action, Mardonius drew 
a captivating picture of Europe as an acquisition—“ it was the 
finest land in the world, produced every variety of fruit-bearing 
trees, and was too good a possession foe any mortal man except 
the Persian kings.”* Fifteen years before, the Milesian Arista- 
goras,* when entreating the*Spartans to assist the Ionic revolt, had 
exaggerated the wealth and productiveness of Asia in contrast with 
the poverty of Greece—a contrast less widely removed from the 
truth, at that time, than ^he picture presented by Mardonius. 

Having khus been persuaded to alter his original views, Xerxes 
convoked a meeting of the principal Persian counsellors, 
•oiventoin- and announced to them his resolution to invade Greece; 
Tudo oroccc. the mingled motives eff revenge and aggran¬ 

disement which impelled him, and representing the eonquest of 
Greece as carrying with it that of all Europe, so that the Persian 
empire would become coextensive with the aether of Zeus and the 
limits of the sun’s course. 

On the occasion of this invasion, now announced and about 
Hutorioai ^3 take placc, we must notice especially the historical 
SS'tion^ot manner and conception of our capital informant—Hcro- 
HeroJoius. dotus. TheUlVfision of Greece by Xerxes, and the 
final repulse of his forces, constitute the entire theme of his three 
last books, and the principal object of his whole history, towards 
which the previous matter is intended to conduct. Amidst those 
prior circumstances, there pre doubtless many which have a sub¬ 
stantive importance and interest of their own, recounted at so 
much length that they appear coordinate and principal, so that the 
thread of the history is for a time put out of sight. Yet we shall 
find, « bring together the larger divisions of his history, omitting 
the occasional prolixities of detail, that such thread is never lost in 
the historian’s own mind: it may be traced by an attentive reader, 
from his preface and the statement immediately following, it—of 
Croesus as thb first barbaric conquero^ of the Ionian Greeks—down 

* .^ichylufl, Pars. 761. ri rt fioivif $vifTvy 

4 Herodot. vii. 5. &s ii wtpi' 4ier^<r6ai — x^PVi' (vii, 8) 

KoXA^t irayroM ^ Harodot. y. 49. 
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to the fill! expansion of his theme, “ Grsecia Barbari® fento collisa 
duello,” in the expedition of Xerxes. That expedition, as forming 
the consummation of his historical scheme, is not only related more 
copiously and continuously than any events preceding it, but is 
al») ushered in with an unusual solemnity of religious and poetical 
accompaniment, so that the seventh Book of Herodotus reminds us 
in many points of the second Book of the Iliad: probably too, if 
the lost Grecian epics had reached ns, we should trace many other 
cases in which the imagination of the historian has unconsciously 
assimilated itself to them. The Dream sent by the Gods to 
frighten Xerxes, when about to recede from his project—as well as 
the ample catalogue of nations and eminent individuals embodied 
in the Persian host—have both of them marked parallels in the 
Iliad: and Herodotus seems to delight in representing to himself 
the enterprise against Greece as an antithesis to that of the 
Atreidse against Troy. He enters inlo the internal feelings 
of Xerxes with as much familiarity as Homer into thpse of Aga¬ 
memnon, and introduces “ the counsel of Zeus ” as not less direct, 
special, and overruling, than it appears in the Iliad and Odyssey: ‘ 
though the Godhead‘in Herodotus, compared with Homer, tends 
to become neuter instead of masculine or feminine, and retains only 
the jealous instincts of a ruler, apart from the appetites, lusts, and 
caprices of a man: acting moreover chiefly as a centralized, or at 
least as a homogeneous, force, in place of the discordant severalty 
of agents conspicuous in the Homeric theology. The religious 
idea, so often presented elsewhere in Herodotus—that the God¬ 
head was jealous and hostile to excessive good fortune or immode¬ 
rate desires in man,—is worked into hisAistory of Xerxes as the 
ever-present moral and as the main cause of its disgraceful termi¬ 
nation. For we shall discover as we proceed, that the historian, 
with that honourable frankness which Plutarch calls his “malig¬ 
nity,” neither ascribes to his countrymen credit greater than they 
deserve for personal valour, nor seeks to veil the many chances of 
defeat which their mismanagement laid open.’ 

* Homer, Hiad, i. 3. 3’ irtkflrro \ deeda—Dionysius of Halilllll^usBus on 

j3oifX^. Herodotus is characterized as the contrary, with more reason, treats 
’Ofiiipoo — 'Onn^tKiraros -(Dio- him as a pattern of excellent disposi* 

nys. Halic. ad Cn. Pompeium, p, 772, tions in an historian, cont^ting him in 
R^ke; Longinus De Sublim. p. 86, ed. this respect with Thucydides, to whom 
Pearce). ■ he imputes an unfriendly spirit in cri- 

* ViTiile Plutarch (if indeed ijie trea- ticising Athens, rising from his long 

tise de Herodoti Malignitate be the banishment: 'H juir 'Hpoiirov StdStffij 
work of Plutarch) treats Herodotus as 4v ixoffiy sal rois fiiy hiya/6o7s 

uncandid, malicious, oorrupL the ca- (ruyrfiofi^vrit roit KMoiti vvyciKyovffa' 
lumniator of great men and glorious ^ 9) 8<>vKv9(9oti Siddscis aifdcfnurrcis rif 
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I hare a'iready mentioned that Xerxes is described as having 
xmes»». been averse to the enterprise, and only stimu- 

Scuomi thereto by the persuasions of Mardonius. ITiis was 
probably the genuine Persian belief, for the blame of so 
«euor8- great a disaster would naturally be transferred from the 
and Artft- • monarch to some evil counsellor.' As soon as Xerxes, 
yielding to persuasion, has announced, to the Persian 
geniiu. whom he had convoked, his resolution to 

bridge over the Hejjlespont and march to the conquest of Greece 
and Europe, Mardonius is represented as expressing his warm 
concurrence in the project, extolling the immense force" of Persia, 
and depreciating the lonians in Europe (so he denominated them) 
as so poor and disunited thdt success was not only certain but easy. 
Against the rashness of this general—the evil genius of Xerxes— 
we find opposed the prudence and long experience of Artabanus, 
brother of the deceased Carlus, and therefore uncle to the monarch. 
The age afld relationship of this Persian Nestor embolden him to 
undertake the dangerous task of questioning the determination 
which Xerxes, though professing to invite the opinions of others, 
had proclaimed tis already settled in his own mind. Tlie speech 
which Herodotus puts into the mouth of Artabanus is that of 
a thoughtful and religious Greek. It opens with the Grecian 
conception of the necessity of hearing and comparing opposite 
views, prior to any final decision—reproves Mardonius for falsely 
depreciating the Greeks and seducing his master into personal 
danger—sets forth the probability that the Greeks, if victorious at 


Kttl Kol iroTp(8t rrjs 
ffiKtucovffa' fiiy yitp a/tapr^/j/uaTa ^ir> 
Kal nd\a Mpt$ws, ruv Si Kork 
Kadiva^ ob liiftvrjTai ^ 
fienrep IjvayKwru^yos. (Dtoiiyy. Hal. ad 
Cn. Pompeium de Pi-iccip. Historicis 
Judio. p. 774, Ileiske.) 

Preowely the aame fault which Dio¬ 
nysius here imputes to Thucydidfis 
(though in other places he acquits him, 
iiri iramhs <p96vov Kcd ifdcfus KokaKtlas, 
. 824), Plutarch and Dio cast hu" more 
arshly tPsQ Herodotus. In neither 
case is the reproach dowrved. 

Both the moralists and the rhetoii- 
cians of ancient times were very apt to 
treat history, not as a series of true 
matters of fact, exemplifying the laws 
of human nature and society, and en¬ 
larging our knowledge of them for pur¬ 
poses of future inference—but as tf it 
were a biench of fiction, so to be handled 
as to {^ease our taste or improTe our 


morality. Dionysius, blaming Thucy¬ 
dides for the choice of bis subject, goes 
80 far as to say that the Peloponnesian 
war, a period of ruinous discord in 
Greece, ought to have been left in obli¬ 
vion and never to have passed into his¬ 
tory {(Tiwirp Hoi irflpaio$<Js, bwh r&v 
^irtyiyyofif'yuu iiyyoi}ff$aff ibid. p. 768) 
—and that especially Thucydidfis ought 
never to have thrown the blame of it 
upon Ilia own city, since there were 
many other causes to which it might 
have been imputed (ir^pais fx®*'’** 

\dts iipop/tttir irepidfj/ai rkt alrlaf, p. 
770). It will be found, however, if we 
read Tlmcydidds with attention, that 
he does not throw the blame of the Pe¬ 
loponnesian war upon Athens, whatever 
may bethought of bis strictures on her 
couanct in various particular cases. 

* Herodot. viii. 99. MapSdyioy 4y 
atrip ri$4>T«s: compare c. 100. 

* Herodot. vii. 9, 
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sea, would come and destroy the bridge by which ^erxes bad 
crossed the Hellespont—reminds the latter of the imminent hazard 
which Darius and his army*had undergone in Scythia, from the 
destruction (averted only by Histimus and his influence) of the 
bridge over the Danube: such prudential suggc.dions being further 
strengthened by adverting to the jealous aversion of the Godhead 
towards overgrown human power.' * 

The impatient monarch silences his uncle in a tone of insult and 
menace: nevertheless, in spite of himself, the difeuasions xma ii 
work upon him so powerfully, that bcfoi'c might they aSIiI;? 
gradually alter his resolution, and decide him to renounce 
the scheme. In this latter disposition he falls asleep, 
when a dream appears: a tall statelj' man stands over 
him, denounces his change of opinion, and peremptorily 
commands him to persist in the enterprise as announced. In spite 
of this dream, Xerxes still adheres to his altered purpse, assembles 
his council the next morning, and after apologising for his angry 
language towards Artabaiius, acquaints them to their great joy 
that he adopts the recoiinnendations of tfic latter, and abandons his 
project against (Jreecp. But in the following night, no sooner has 
Xerxes fallen asleep, than the same dream amf the same figure 
again appear to him, r<y>eating the previous command in language 
of terrific menace. ^Iie monarch, in a state of great alarm, 
springs from his bed and sends for Artabanus, whom he informs of 
the twice-repeated vision and divine mandate interdicting his 
change of resolution. “ If (says he) it be the absolute will of God 
that this expedition against Greece should be executed, the same 
vision will appear to thee also, provided thou puttest on my attire, 
sittest in iny throne, and sleepest in my bed.”* Not without 
reluctance, Artabanus obeys this order (for it was high treason in 
any Persian to sit upon the regal throne®), but he at length com¬ 
plies, expecting to be able to prove to Xerxes that the dream 
deserved no attention. “.Many dreams (he says) arc not of divine 
origin, nor anything better than mere wandering objects such as we 
have been thinking upon during the day: this dreamj of whatever 
nature it may be, will not be foolish enough to mistakeane for the 
king, even if I be in the royal attire and bed; but if it shall still 

‘ Heitxlot. viL 10. wStro*', koX iv9hs, utrh ravra 

* Horodot. vii. 15. Ei icri 6 T^bio is rhv ifihy 9piyoPt koI Kxttra ip 

irixifixctp K<U ol wivTus iv iffri koItji rp iftp Karvirvtiffdas. Cvmpara 

ytrMai ffrparpXcurlriv W T??^'EXAd8o, vii. 8. r« oCrw Syti, &c. 
iwtwri/fftTai moI ffoi ritvro rovro ‘{f^etpop, ^ See Brieaouiiw, I)e Regno Perwrum, 
i/ialvr Koi ifioi ivT(\AJ/ifPOP. EhpltTKw lib. i. p. 27. 

8c «8« yip^MPa ravra, t^p 
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continue to appear to thee,-1 shall myself confess it to be dirine.”* 
Aceorchngly Artabanus is placed in the regal throne and bed, and 
as soon as he falls asleep, the very same figure shows itself to him 
also, saying, “Art thou he who dissuadest Xerxes, on the plea of 
solicitude for his safety, from marching against Greece ? Xerxes 
has already been forewarned of that which he will suffer if he 
disobeys', and thou too shalt not escape either now or in future, for 
seeking to avert that which must and shall be.” With these words 
the vision assumes" a threatening attitude, as though preparing to 
bum out the eyes of Artabanus with hot irons, when the sleeper 
awakens in tOTor, and mns to communicate with Xerxes. “I 
have hitherto, 0 king, recommended to thee to rest contented with 
that vast actual empire on account of'which all mankind think thee 
happy; but since the divine impulsion is now apparent, and since 
destruction from on high is prepared for the Greeks, I too alter 
iny opinion, and advise thee to command the Persians as God 
directs; so that ndthing maybe found wanting on thy part for that 
which God puts into thy hands.” * 

It is thus that Herodotus represents the great expedition of 
jtoiigioM Xerxes to have originated: partly in the rashness of 

conceptlou 

ofthc^se-^ Mardonius, Avno reaps his bitter reward on the field of 
hiitory- battle at Platma—but still mor^ in the influence of 
tots to Per. “mischievous Onciros,” who is sent by the gods (as 
om'S in the second book of the Iliad) to put a cheat upon 
Xerxes, and even to overmle by terror both his scruples and those 
of Artabanus. The gods having determined (as in the instances 
of Astyages, Polykrates, and others) that the Persian empire shall 
undergo signal humiliation and repulse at the hands of the Greeks, 
conitrain the Persian monarch into a ruinous enterprise against his 
own better judgement. Such religious imagination is not to be 
regarded as peculiar to Herodotus, but as common to him with his 
contemporaries generally, Greeks as well as Persians, though 
peculiarly stimulated among the Greeb by the abundance of their 
epic or quasi-historical poetry. Modified more or less in each 

> Herodot. vii. 16. Ov yip S>I is ptrarlitiuu .Holw ti aZru 8km, 

TOffowrd ys thtOifiji touto, 8ti Sit top 6(o5 srapaSiSovros, ruy am ivSeiiaerai 

Hori iart rh ianlHuySfLSvSp to, iv ry fifjSiy. 

Ihryyt ISarf Si(tt ifti ipSy a* if ,rp The expression tow 6*ow srapaSiSayros 

Mijri atKtmpiistyoy. . ..yt yip Sit in- in this piece denotes what is expressed 
ipaiTijaiii yt ai/ytxiut, ♦aivw 8» Kol by t4 xfia ytyyfaSm, c. 17. The 
ainhs Bttoy elwoi. dream threatens Artabanus and Xei-xes 

• Herodot. vii. 18. ’Eirsl Si Saifusylst for tryi,% to turn aside the cuneut of 
T,s ^iTofToi Sppii, Koi ^EXAijrat. foiKs, destis^p—or in other words, to contra- 
Tif KOTiXifiMysi SsdhuToj, iySt vena the predetermined will of the 
flip Kol ahrhs Tfxleo/uu, Ktd ritp yyipup gods. s* 
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indmdual narrator, it is made to supply connecting lin^s as well as 
initiating causes for the great events of history. As a cause for 
this expedition, incomparably the greatest fact and the most fertile 
in consequences, throughout the poIiti(^ career both of Greeks and 
Persians, nothing less than a special interposition of the gods would 
have satisfied the feelings either of one nation or the other. The 
story of the dream has its rise (as Herodotus tell us') in Persian 
fancy, and is in some sort a consolation for the national vanity; 
but it is turned and coloured by the Grecian historian, who 
mentions also a third dream, which appears sto Xerxes after his 
resolution to march was finally taken, and which the mistake of tlie 
Magian interpreters falsely construed* into an encouragement, 
though it really threatened min. How much this religious con¬ 
ception of the sequence of events befongs to the age, appears by 
the fact, tliat it not only appears in Pindar and the Attic trage¬ 
dians generally, but pervades especially .the Persas of Aischylus, 
exhibited seven years after the battle .of Salamis—in which we find 
the premonitory dreams as well as the jealous emnityof the gods 
towards vast power and overweening ^pirations in man ;* though 
without any of that inclination, whicn Herodotus seems to have 
derived from Persian inform.ints, to exculpate Xerxes by repre¬ 
senting him as disposed himself to sober counsels, but driven in a 
contrary direction % the irresistible fiat of the goda* 


* Herodot. vii. 12. Kal 8 ^ mou h rp 
vvktX \4y«Tai iirh 

JlfjKrivy. 

Herodotus seems to use dvapov in the 
neuter gender, not ivapos in tho ma.s> 
culine: for the alteration of Bahr (ad 
vii. Il5) of ^wyra in pliice of ^wvtos, is 
not at nil called for. Tho inasculino 
gender Snipos is commonly used in 
Homer; but there are cases of the 
neuter Svtipoy, 

itespecting the influence of dreams in 
determining the enterprises of the early 
Turkish sultans, see Vu.. Hammer, 
Oeschiebte des Osmaninrhen Beichs, 
book ii. vol. i. p. 49. 

^ Compare the dream of Darius Codo* 
mannus. Plutarch, Alexander, c. IS. 
Conceiving the punishment inflicted by 
Astyag^ on the Mi^ians for misinter¬ 
preting his dreams, see Herodot, i. 128. 

Phifochorus, skilled in divination, af¬ 
firmed that Nikias put a totally wrong 
interpretation upon that fatal eclipse of 
the moon which induced him to^lelay 
his retreat, and proved his ruin (PlU' 
tarob, Nikias, c. 23). ^ 


* .ilCschylus, Pers. 96, 104, 181, 220,- 
3i)8, 74.'), H'l'y : compare Sophocl. Ajax, 
120, 744, 775, and the end of tho (Edi- 
pus Tyraimus; Kurlpid. Hecub. 58; 
Pindar, Ulyuip. viii. 86; Isthm. vi. 39; 
Pausanias, ii. 33, 3. Com|)are the sense 
of tho word SufftScduwv m Xeno^mn, 
Agesilaus, c. 11. sect. 8.—“the man 
who in tho midst of success fears the 
envious gods ”—opposed to the person 
who confides in continuance of success: 
and Klausen, Theologumena .^schyli, 
p. 18. 

* The manner in which Herodotus 
groups together the facts of his history 
in obedience to certain religious uid 
moral sentiments in his own mmd, is 
well set forth in Hoffmeister, Sittlich- 
religidse Lcbensansicht des Herodotos, 
Essen, 1832, especially sects. 21, 22, pp. 
112 scq. Hoffmeister traces the veins of 
sentiment, running through, and often- 
overlaying or transforming, the matters 
of fact through a considerable portion 
of the nine books. He does not. per¬ 
haps, sufficiently advert to the circum¬ 
stance, that the informants &om whom 
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Wiile we take due notice of thos^ religious conceptions with 
yhich both the poet and the historian. «utound this vast conflict 


H«K>dotua collected hia facta were for 
the moat part imbued with sentiments 
•izniiar to himself; so that the religious 
and moral vein pervaded more or loss 
his original materials, and did not need 
to be (^(led by himself. There can be 
little doubt that the priests, the minis> 
tero of temples and oracles, the exeget^ 
or Interpreting guides hrouud these holy 
places—were among his chief sources 
for instructing himself: a stranger, 
visiting so many different cities, must 
have been constantly in a situation to 
have no other person whom he could 
consult. The temples were interesting 
both in themselves and in the tibphics 
and offerings which they exhibited, 
while the persons belonging to them 
wore (os a general rule) accessible and 
^mmunicative to strangers, ae we may 
see both from Pausanias and Plutarch— 
both of whonj, however, had books be¬ 
fore tiiem also to consult, which Hero¬ 
dotus hai'dl^ bad at all. it was no! 
only the pnests and ministers 0 tem¬ 
ples in Egypt, of H^raklc's at Tyre, and 
of B61us at Babylon, t^t Herodotus 
questioned (i. I8I; ii. 3,^4, 14.1), btit 
also those of Delphi (AeX4*ai>' oT$a iyit 
oSras ixoiffos yfv4<T6<ti, i. 20: compare 
i. 91, 92, 51); Ddddna (ii. 52); of the 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes (v. 59); of 
Athens Alea at Tegoa (i. 66); of D6m6* 
t6r at Paros (vi. 134—if not the priests, 
at least persons full of temple inspira¬ 
tions); of UaluB in Achaia Phthidtis 
(vii. 197); of the Kabeiri in Thrace (ii. 
51); of persons connoted with the He- 
of ProtesilauB in the Chersonese 
(i*tl6, 120). Tho facta which these 
peraons communicated to him were 
always presented along with associa¬ 
tions referring to their own functions 
or religious sentiments, bo that Hero¬ 
dotus did not introduce anything new 
when he incorporated them aa such in 
bis history. The treatise of Plutai'ch— 
“ Cur I^thia nunc non reddat Oracula 
Carmine”—affords an instructive de¬ 
scription of the ample and multifaiious 
narratives given by the expositors at 
Delphi, respecting the eminent persons 
and events of Greoiao history, to satisfy 
visitors who came full of curiosity— 
^iAo9«(ljU0v<r, ^iX^oTot and <^(Xo>ia9<Tr 
(Plutarch, ib, p. 394)—such ss Hero¬ 
dotus was in a high degree. Compare 
pp. 396, 397,400,407, of the same trea- 
iue: bIm Plutarch De Defectu Oraculo- 


liim, p. 417*>^1 AeX^vv BtSXoyot, 8cc, 
Plut^ch remarks tl^M; in his time poli¬ 
tical life was extinguished in Greece, 
and' that th5 questions put to the Py¬ 
thian prieste^ related altogether to pn- 
vate and individual affairs; whereas, in 
earlier times, almost all political events 
caihe somehow or other under her 
cognizance, either by questions to be 
answered, or by commemorative public 
offerings (p. 407). In the time of Hero¬ 
dotus, the great temples, especially 
those of Oelphi and Olympia, were in¬ 
terwoven with the whole web of Grecian 
poetical history. See the Dissertation 
of Preller, annexed to his edition of 
Polemonis Fragmenta, c. 3. p. 157-162; 
De Historic atque Arte Periegetarum; 
also K. F. Hermann, Oottesdienstliche 
Alterthumer der Griechen, part I. ch. 
12, p. 52. 

The religions interpretation of histo¬ 
rical phenomena is thus not peculiar to 
Ilercdotus, but belongs to him in com¬ 
mon with his informants and his age 
generally, ar indeed Hohmejster ob- 
eeiwes (p. 31-136): though it is remark¬ 
able to notice the frankness with which 
he (as well as the contemporary poets: 
see the references in Monk, Kuripid. 
Alcestis, 1154) predicates envy and jea¬ 
lousy of the gods, ill cases where the 
conduct which he supposes them to 
pursue, is really such as would deserve 
that name in a man,—and such as he 
himself ascribes to the despot (iii. 80). 
He does not think bimsclf obliged to 
call the gods just and merciful while he 
is attributing to them acts of envy and 
jealousy in their dealing with mankind. 
But the religious interpi'etatiou does not 
reign alone throughout the narrative of 
Herodotus: it is found side by side 
with careful sifting of fact and specifi¬ 
cation of positive, deBnite, appreciable 
causes: and this latter vein is what 
really distinguishes the historian fVom 
his age,—forming the pi'eparation for 
Thucydides, in whom it appears predo¬ 
minant and almost exclusive. 8^ tliui 
point illustrated in Creuzer, Histomche 
Kunst der Griechen, Abachnitt iii. pp. 
150-159. 

Jager (Disputationes Herodotete, p. 
16. Gottingen, 1828) professes to det«^ 
evidences of old age (senile ingenium) 
in %e moralising colour which over- 
sprees the history of Herodotus, but 
which 1 ]»3Ueve to have belonged to bi|i 
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of Greeks and baitori^os; 'need look i«) farther fhan am- 
hitioD and revenge &r.tlre real motives bf the invaaon. 
Considering that it ,faadl been a •proclaimed project in*the xmxm. 
mind of Iferhis for three years previous to his death, there was no 
probability that hls son and successor woiJd.gratuitously renounce 
it. Shortly after the reconquest of Egypt, Xerxes began to^make 
his preparations, the magnitude of which attested the stren^h of 
his resolve as well as the extent of his designs. The satraps and 
subordinate officers, throughout the whole range of his empire, 
received orders to furnish the amplest quota offtroops and muni¬ 
tions of war—horse and foot, ships of war, horse-transports, 
provisions, or supplies of various kinds, according to the circum¬ 
stances of the territory ; while refwards wqre held out to those who 
should execute the orders most efficiently. For four entire years 
these preparations were carried on, and as we are told that similar 
preparations had been going forward during the three years 
preceding the death of Darius, though net brought to any ultimate 
result, we cannot doubt that the maximum of force, which the 
empire could possibly be made to furnijjli,' was now brought to 
execute the schemes of ?jerxes. , 

The Persian empire was at this moment more extensive than 
ever it will apjwar at any subsequent period; for it comprised 
maritime Thrace and Macedonia as far .as the borders of Thessaly, 
and nearly all the islands of the jFgcan north of Krcte and east 
of Eubma—including even the Cyclades. There existed Persian 
forts and garrisons at Doriskus, Eion, and other places on the 
coast of Thrace, while Abdera with the other Grecian settlements 
on that coast were numbered among the tributarics^f Susa.* It is 
necessary to bear in mind these boundaries of the empire, at thd* 
time when Xerxes mounted the throne, as compared with its 
reduced limits at the later time of the Peloponnesian war—partly 
that we may understand the apparent chances of success to his 
expedition, as they presented themselves both to the Persians and 

middle and mature a^e not IcAts than to Kal roS 'ZWntTirSvTov irayTaxv^ 

his latter years—if indeed he lived to vii. 108. iStSoiXuro yV* 
be very old, which is noway proved, Ttp6v ftet StSifXwrai, v 
except upon reasons which I have ira<ra, koI M 0a<riXna Saa-fio^pot, 
already disputed. See Bahr, Ooratnen* M(7cc3dCou tc KaracrTfu^afi^yav koI 0<rT<- 
tatio de Vitft et Scriptis Herodoti, in pay MapSoyiov; also vii. 50, and Xeno* 
the fourth volume of Us edition, c. 6. phon, Memorab. iii. 5, 11. Compare 
p. 388. JBschylus, Pers. 871-89G, wid the 

* Herodot. vii. 19. x®/*®*' wi^a vision ascribed to Cyrus in reference to 
iptvytiy ^vclpov. * his successor Darius, covering with Us 

^ Herodot. yii. 106. KaretTratraM yitp wings both Europe and Asia (Herodot, 
fn irp6rt^y rai^njr 4^fXdtrtot (i. c. 1 i. 200). 
the in^^on hy Xeri^) Hapxot %' | 

VOt. UI. 2 B 
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to the meflmng Greeks—partly that we may appreciate the after- 
circumstances connected with the formation of the Athenian mari¬ 
time empire. ' 

In the autumn of the year 481 b.c., the vast army thus rmsed 
MMohof by Xerxes arrived, from all quarters of the empire, at or 
tte'toteqr near to Sardis; a large portion of it having been directed 
toitnVfte to assemble at Kritala in Kappadokia, on the eastern 
side of the Ilalys, where it was joined by Xerxes himself 
hijnme. on the Toad from Susa.' From thence he crossed the 
Halys, 4nd marched through Phrygia and Lydia, passing 
SXvwJn through the Phrygian towns of Kelsenae, Anaua and 
beforeb«nd. Koloss®, and the Lydian town of Kallatebus, until he 
reached Sardis, where wiqter-quarfers were prepared for him. But 
this land force, vast as it was (respecting its vmmbers, I shall speak 
farther presently), was not all that the empire had been required 
to furnish. Xerxes had determined to attack Greece, not by 
traversing the iEgean, as ©atis had passed to Eretria and Mara¬ 
thon, but by a land force and fleet at once; the former crossing 
the Hellespont, and marching through Thrace, Macedonia and 
Thessaly; whjle the latter was intended to accompany and coope¬ 
rate. A fleet of 1207 ships of war, besides numerous vessels of 
service and burthen, had been assembled on the Hellespont and on 
the coasts of Thrace and Ionia; moreover Xerxes, with a degree of 
forethought much exceeding that of his father Darius in the 
Scythian expedition, had directed the formation of large magazines 
of provisions at suitable maritime stations along the line of march, 
from the Hellespont to the Strymonic Gulf. During the four 
years of milita^p preparation there liad been time to bring together 
great quantities of flour and otlier essential articles from Asia and 
Egypt* 

If the whole contemporary world were overawed by the vast 
n«^ttirow«» assemblage of men and muniments of war, which Xerxes 
imuacroM thus brought together, so much transcending all past, we 
pout, might even say all subsequent, experience—they were no 
less astounded by two enterprises which entered into his scheme— 
the bridging of the Hellespont, and the cutting of a ship-canal 
through the isthmus of Mount Athos. ’For the first of the two 
there had indeed been a precedent, since Darius about thirty-five 
years before had caused a bridge to be thrown over the Thracian 
Bosphorus, and crossed it in his Inarch to Scythia. Yet this 
bridge of Darius, though constnJbted by the lonians and by a 
‘ Heiodot. vii. 26-31. THetodot. vii. 23-2S. 
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Samian Greek, having had reference only to distant regions, seems 
to have been little known or little thought of among the Greeks 
generaUy, as we may mfer froA the feet that the poet iEschylus* 
speaks as if he had never heard of It; while the bridge of Xerxes 
was ever remember^ both by Persians and by (ireeks as a most 
imposing display of Asiatic omnipotence. The bridge of boats— 
or father the two separate bridges not far removed from each other, 

■—which Xerxes caused to be thrown across the Hellespont, 
stretched from the neighbourhood of Abydos on the Asiatic side 
to the coast between Sestos and Madytus on the European, where 
the strait is about an English mile in breadth. The execution of 
the work was at first entrusted, not to Greeks, but to Phoenicians 
and Eg 3 T)tians, who had received orders^dong beforehand to pre¬ 
pare cables of extraordinary strength and sisc expressly for the 
purpose; the material used by the Phoinicians was flax, that 
employed by the Egyptians was the fibre of the papyrus. Already 
had the work been completed and annohnced to Xerxes js avail¬ 
able for transit, when a storm arose, so violent as altogether to ruin 
it. The wrath of the monarch, when apprised of this catastrophe, 
burst all bounds. It was airected partly against the chief engineers, 
whose heads he caused to be struck off," but partly also against the 
Hellespont itself. He commanded that the strait should the brid** 
be scourged with 300 lashes, and that a set of fetters 
should be let down into it as a farther punishment. 

Moreover Herodotus had heard, but does not believe, 
that he even sent irons for the purpose of branding it. 

“Thou bitter water (exclaimed the scourgers while 
inflicting this punishment), this is the penalty which our master 
inflicts upon thee, because thou hast wronged him though he hath 
never wronged thee. King Xerxes will cross thee, whether thou wilt 
or not; but thou deservest not sacrifice from any man, because thou 
art a treacherous river of (useless) salt water.” ’ 

Such were the insulting terms heaped by order of Xerxes on the 
rebellious Hellespont Herodotus calls them “non-Hellenic and 

* .^lachylitt, Per*. 731, 754,873. Siftify fytt i.v9pdnfmy Him 

* Flatarch (De Tranqulllitate Animi, r« xai irorofi^. 

p, 470) speaks of them as baling bad The assertion—that no one was in 
their noses and ears cut off. ^ the habit of sacrificing to the Hellespont 

* Herodot. vii. 34, 35. HtHxXero —appears strange, when we look to the 
iy (Mut^dyraf, \4yttv fidpfiapi t« noI subsequent conduct of Xerxes iuinself 

liie$p, (viL 53): compare tU. 113, and vi. 70. 

9liciiy foirtOci tri pir The epithet sah, employed as a reproach, 

wfUis ixtlyov &Sncoy waHy. Kof' seems to allude to ilm undiinkable cba> 
$aaAths fiky Stafi^artrai <rt, 4y tt racier of the water. 

H y* Tf sol pij* ffol 84%aTk 
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blasphemous terms,” which, together with their brevity, leads us to 
believe that he gives them as he heard them, and that they are not 
of his own invention, like so many other speeches in his work, 
where he dramatises, as it were, a ^ven position. It has -been 
common however to set aside in this case not merely the words, but 
incident of punishment inflicted »on the 
Hellespont,' as a mere Greek fable rather than a ^al 
sicied on lie factthe extreme childishness and absurdity of the 
iixnKo' proceeding giving to it the air of an enemy’s calumny. 

•umclent In . ® ® . as ■ ^ "L 

reanon for But this Tcoson Will not appear sufficient, it we transport 
lu reality. ^ ourselves back to the time and to the party concerned. 
To transfer to inanimate objects the sensitive as well as the willing 
and designing attribute* of human beings, is among the early and 
wide-spread instincts of mankind, and one of the primitive forms of 
religion. And although the enlargement of reason and experience 
gradually displaces this elementary Fctichism, banishing jt from 
the regions of reality info those of conventional fiction—yet the 
force of momentary passion will often suffice to supersede the 
acquired habit: and even an intelligent man* may be impelled in 
a moment of agonising pain to kick or b€at the lifeless object from 
which he has suffered. By the old procedure, never formally 
abolished, tlioiigli gradually disused, at Athens—an inanimate 
object which had caused the death of a man was solemnly tried and 
cast out of the border. And the Arcadian youths, when they 
returned hungry from an unsuccessful day’s hunting,* scourged and 


1 See Stanley and Blomfield ad JEs- 
ohyl. Pera. 7H1, and K. 0. Muller (in 
hU ^view of Benjamin Constant's work 
Sur la Religion), Kleine Schriften, vol. 
ii. p. 59. 

3 See Auguste Comto, Traits do Phi- 
losophie Positive, vol. v. le^on 52, pp. 
40, 40. 

® See Wachsmuth, Hellenisch. Alter- 
thUmer, 2. i. p. 320, and K. F. Hermann, 
Oriech. Staatsalterthumer, sect. 104. 

For the manner in which ^rus dealt 
with the river GyndSs, see Ilerodot. i. 
202 . ITie Persian satrap PharuuchSs 
was thrown from his horse at Sardis, 
and received an ityury of which he 
afterwards died: bo directed bis attend¬ 
ants to leatl the horse to the place 
where the accident bad happen^, to 
cut off all his legs, and leave him to 
erish there (Herodot. vii, 88). The 
ic^ of Macevlonia offered saorifioe even 
dunng the time of Herodotus, to the 
river wluch had been the means of pre¬ 


serving the life of their ancestor Per- 
dikkas^ after he had crossed it, the 
stream swelled and arrested his pur¬ 
suers (Herodot. viii. 138): see an analo¬ 
gous story about the inhabitante of 
Apollonia and the river Abus, Valerius 
Maxim, i. 5. 2. 

After the death of the great boxer, 
wrestler, ftc., Theagends of Thasus, a 
statue was erected to his honour. A 
personal enemy, perhaps one of the 
1400 defeated competitors, came every 
night to gratify his wrath and revenge 
by flogging the statue. One night the 
statue fell down upon this scourger and 
killed him; upon which bis relatives 
Indicted the sUtue for murder: it was 
found guilty by the Tbasia^ tmd thrown 
into the sea. The gods however were 
invoh displeased with the pro(»»eding, 
and vieited the Thasians with continued 
fhmine, until at length a fisherman by 
accent fished up the' statue, and it 
wa/restored to its place (Pausao. vi. II. 
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pricked the god Pan or his statue by way of revenge. Idjiicli more 
may we suppose a young Persian monarch, corrupted by universal 
subservience around him, to be’ capable of thus venting an insane 
wrrth. The vengeance exercised by Cyrus on the river Gyndes 
(which he caused to be divided into three hundred and sixty 
streamlets, because one of his sacred horses had been drowqed in 
it)f affords a fair parallel to the scouiging of the Hellespont by 
Xerxes. To offer sacrifice to rivers, and to testify in this manner 
gratitude for service rendered by rivers, was a familiar rite in the 
ancient religion. While the grounds for distrusting the narrative 
are thus materially weakened, the positive evidence will be found 
very forcible. The expedition of Xerxes took place when Hero¬ 
dotus was about four years old, so that be afterwards enjoyed ample 
opportunity of conversing with persons who had witnessed and 
taken part in it: and the whole of his narrative shows that ho 
availed himself largely of such access to infifrmation. Besides, the 
building of the bridge across the llelles’pont, and all the incidents 
connaied with it, were acts necessarily known to many witnesses, 
and therefore the more easily verified. The decapitation of the 
unfortunate engineers was an act fearfully impressive, and even the 
scourging of the Hellespont, while essentially public, appears to 
Herodotus’ (as well as to Arrian afterwards), not childish, hut 
impious. The more attentively we balance, in the case before us, 
the positive testimony against the intrinsic negative probabilities, 
the more shall we be disposed to admit without diffidence the state¬ 
ment of our original historian. 

New engineers—perhaps Greek along with, or in place of, 
Phoenicians and Egyptians—were immediately directed RBcomiruc 
to recommence the work, which Herodotus now describes stuije- 
in detail, and which was executed with increased care SaKtaii, 
and solidity. To form the two bridges, two lines of ships—triremes 
and pentekonters blended together—were moored across the strait 
breastwise, with their sti rns towards the Euxine and their heads 
towards the jEgean, the stream flowing always rapidly from the 
former towards the latter.” They were moored by anchors head 

2 ), Covaptat the story of the statue of , erroneously or imperfectly apprehended 
Hermda in Babrius, Fabul. 119, edition by most of the commentators: see the 
of Mr. Lewis. notes of Bahr, Kruse, Wesseling. Ren- 

* Herodot. tU. 35-54: compare -viu. nell, aud especially Larcher: Scnwelg- 
109. Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 14. 9. haeuser is the most satisfactory.—row 

* Herodot. vU. 36. The langut^e^ fi^v TlSyrov iiriKap<riaSi rov 64 'EX\^<r- 
whidi Herodotus describes the positron Wrrov Karii pioy. The explsmation 
of th«ie ships which formed tne two given by Tzetxes of iiriKa^Uts by the 
bridge^ seems to me to haT% been word vAayfor seems to me Wdly exact; 
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and ster% and by very long cables. The number of ships placed 
to carry the bri^e nearest to the Euxine •was three hundred and 


it means, not oblique^ but at right angles 
with. The course of the BoSpborus and 
Hellespont, flowing out of the Euzme 
sea, is oonceived by the biatorian as 
tneetiq^ that sea at right angles; and 
the imps, which were moored near 
together along the current of the strait, 
taking the line o( each fl’om head to 
stem, were therefore also at right angles 
with the Euxine sea^ Moreover Hero¬ 
dotus does not mean to distinguish the 
two bridges hereby, and to say that the 
ships of the one bridge were toO n6mov 
^(KUpafast and those of the other bridge 
TOO ‘£AAt}<nr^VTev frar^ Bahr 

and other commentators sup^)se: both 
the predicates apply alike to both the 
bridges,—as indeed it stands to reason 
that the arrangement of ships best for 
One bridge must also have been best for 
the other. Kespecting the meaning of 
^tK(ip<nor«in Herodotus, see iv. 101; i. 
180. In the Odyssey (ix. 70: compare 
Eustath. ad loo.) ^mndpam do^ nut 
mean oblique, but headlong before the 
wind: compare inlitap, Iliad, xviii. 392. 
So in the position of the ships as de¬ 
scribed by Herodotus, if the wind blew 
j^om the Euxine, it would bo right 
abaft of them. 

The circumstance stated b^ Hero¬ 
dotus,—that in the bridge higher up 
the stream or nearest to the Euxine, 
there were in all 300 vessels, while in 
the other bridge there were no more 
than 814,—has perplexed the commen¬ 
tators and induced them to resort to 
inconvenient explanations—as that of 
saying, that in the higher bridge the 
vessels were moored not in a direct line 
Hoross, but in a line slanting, so that 
the extreme vessel on the European 
side was lower down the stream than 
the extreme vessel on the Asiatic side. 
This is one of the false explanations 
given of (slanting, schrSj) : 

while the idea of Gtpuoviua and Larcher, 
that the vessels m the higher bridge 
presented their broadside to the current, 
18 still more inadmissible. But the 
dtlfarenoe in the number of ships em¬ 
ployed in the one bridge compared with 
the other, seems to a^it of an easier 
explanation. We need not suppose, 
nor does Herc^otus say, that the two 
bridgM were quite close together: con¬ 
sidering the multitude which had to 
cross them, it would be convenient that 
they should be placed at a oertain dis- 


tMioe from each other. If they were a 
mile or two apart, we may well suppose 
that the breadth of the strait was not 
exactly the same in the two places 
chosen, and that it may have been 
broader at the point'of the upper bridge 
—which moreover might require to be 
made more secure, as having to meet 
the first force of the current. The 
greater number of vessels in the upper 
bridge will thus be accounted for m a 
simple and satufactory manner. 

In some of the words used by Hero¬ 
dotus there appears an obscurity: they 
‘run thus— i(e6yvv<rav Si 5d«* Hew?- 
KovTfpovs ifttl rpthpeas oryi'^^VTfy, dvh 
fih tV (these words are misprinted in 
Bahr's edition) irpti rov Ziisivov Tldvrov 
i^hftoyrd re Kal rpirjKoalaf, bwb ritv 
iripijy ricraepes kw lilKa irol rpntKotrlas 
(toD fibr ndyrov, iirixapalaf, rov 
'EWi)<^irdvrov Hard fidor), ha dvagctex^H 
rov rdvov r&v 8irX«'>'* avvBi^es 
dyKi/pat KoriiKav TepiftiiKeas, &c. 

There ^s a difficulty respecting the 
words ha ivaKaxedy rbv rdvov r&v 
5ir\afv~'wh&t is the nominative case to 
this verb? Bahr says in his note, eo. 
6 fidos, and he construes reiv fhrKo/v to 
mean the cables whereby the anchors 
were held fast But if wo read farther 
on, we shall see that rd 8irAa mean, not 
the anohor-oables, but the cables which 
were stretched across from shore to 
shore to form the bridge: the very 
same words r»v toO rdvov, sp¬ 

illed to these latter cables, occur a few 
ines afterwards. I think that the no¬ 
minative case belonging to &vaK«x*^ 
is n ye^dpa (not d ^dos), and that the 
words from tow ph Tldirrav down to 
ddov are to be read parenthetically, as I 
have printed them above: the express 
object for which the ships were moored 
was, “that the bridge might holdup, 
or sustain, the tension of its cables 
stretched across from shore to shore.” 
I admit that we should naturally ex¬ 
pect dvoKvx^tri, and not dvuttex*^* 
since the proposition would be true of 
both bridges; but though Hiia makes 
an awkw^ construction, it is not in¬ 
admissible, since each bridge bad been 
previous^ described in the sij^lar 
number. 

8 Bredow and othera accuse Herodotus 
o? ignorance and incorrectness in this 
desolation of the bridges, but there 
seeiAi/nothing to l»ar out this obarge. 
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*i*ty; the nambor hi the other, three hundred ati^ fourteen. 
Over each of the two lines of ships, across from shore to shore. 


Herodotus (iir. 85)» Stmbo (xUi. p. 
691), sad Pliny (H. N. iv. 12; vi, 1) 

ve seven stadin as the breadth of the 

elleepont in its narrowest put. Dr. 
Pococke also assigns the same breadth: 
Tonmefort allows about a mile (vol. ii. 
lett. 4). Some modem French mea* 
euremente give the distance as aome- 
thing considerably greater—1130 or 
1150 toUes (see Miot’e note on lus 
translation of nerodotns). The Duke 
of Ragusa states it at 700 toises (Voyage 
eu Turquie, vol. ii. p. 104). If we sup¬ 
pose the breadth to be one mile 
6280 feet, 300 vessels at an average 
breadth of 14| f^t would exactly nil 
the space. Itennell says, Eleven feet 
is the breadth of a barge: vessels of tbe 
size of the smallest coasting craft were 
adequate to the purpose of the bridge.” 
(On ihe Geography of Herodotus, p. 

e recent measurements or esti¬ 
mates stated by Miot go much beyond 
ilerodotus: that of the Di ke of Ib^usa 
Dearly coincides with him. But we 
need not suppose that the vessels filled 
up entirely the whole breadth, uithout 
leaving any gaps between: we only 
know, that there were no gaps left 
huge enough for a vessel in voyage to 
sail through, except in three specified 
places. 

1 avail myself of a second edition to 
notice some comments of Professor 
Dunbar upon this note, Inserted in the 
critical remai'ks appended to the third 
edition of his Greek and English Lexi¬ 
con, voc. Herodotus. 

Dunbar differs from me, as well 
as from Liddell and Scott, in the mean¬ 
ing of the' word iiriicdpffios, but 1 do 
not perceive Giat he brings any con¬ 
vincing ar^ments. He says, that this 
affective signifies "in a direction, 
and is opposed by Herodotus to tpBios, 
in a straight direction, and to Idciai (Ue- 
rodot. iv. 101; L 180).” 

1 have made reference in my note to 
both these passages, and they seem to 
me to bear out my meaning. In tbe 
latter of the two, it is not exact to say 
that ixMopoiat is (^posed to id«iar: on 
the contrary, the two epithets are ap¬ 
plied to the very same streets^ "AH 
the streets of Babylon (says HerMt^w) 
are out straight; those streets wuioh 
run directly down to the river, as well 
as the rest.” % ’ 


It is true that in iv. 101, Herodotus 
contrasts, in a .''ertain sense, iinKipirios 
with ipOtQs. Speaking of the figure of 
Scythii^ he says that it is a parallelo¬ 
gram, of which two sides foiming an 
angle with each o^er, are lines of coast; 
while the other two sides run Uraight 
up into the Mierioriii^6p$m tit pto6‘ 
yaiav) to a cert(un point of junction. 
To go from Uieeco^t into the interior 
is always conceived by a Greek as going 
upward—iivui to come from inland to 
the coast, as coming dovnmrd, Kdrw. 
Hence Herodotus says that these two 
sides as straight vp inio the interior. 
llie olner two sides of tbe parallelo¬ 
gram, which run along the coast, He¬ 
rodotus calls dTiKOMlat, falling in a 
straight yno, or aireotly, upon the 
other two which run opOitu 4s rV 
p.t<r6‘faiay. It is plain that if the two 
sides, which ran up into*tho interior 
and there joined each other, were 
straight, tbe other two sides of the 
parallelogram would be straight also: 
BO that imKopolas in this passage does 
not boar any sense inconsistent with 
straightness. 

In construing the passage— 
ffay 5i «8«' UtyrriKovTipovs «al rpiripeus 
(rvvOiyrts, vvh /tlr rify irphs rov Zu^elyov 
n6yTov i^-fiKoyrd rc Kal rpajKoclas, inrh 

tV iripny T«ro'apc<rKat8<Ka koI rpti;- 
jfoirlar, (row piv fldvrov, 4xiKM(rlat, rov 
84 'ZKKrtait6yTov, Karh p6ov) iva hyanw 
X«^ rhy r6yoy rw Sirhotv, Mr. Dunbar 
says, " Mr. Grote and the editors of 
Herodotus supplv ytfipay with inrh plv 
ri)y, and tiri 8c r^y iripmy. But 1 
cannot conceive what rational meaning 
can be extracted from i(t^yv9ay~—irh 
jwir tV (yt^^pny), when the pento- 
konters and the triremes formed the 
ytg>6pay. There can (I imagine) be no 
doubt tlmt yr\y or must be un¬ 

derstood (which they very often are 
with the Greek^ writers); the land, 
namely, on each side of tne strait: inrh 
piy on the Asian side; inrh 

84 tV irtpriy, on the European side.” 

To deal first with Mr. DuabaFs ob¬ 
jection to my meaning, which is the 
same as that of Bahr and othen, I 
cannot admit bis assertion, that " the 
pentekonters and tbe triremes formed 
the ytipipay." They formed the support 
of tbe bridge; sending in tbe same 
relation to it, as tbe piles of Waterloo 
Bridge stand to the bri^e itaelf. Bpeak« 
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vere stretched six wst cables, which discharged the double nmction 
of holding the ships together, and of supporting the bridge-way to 


inK largely, or for common purposes, 
indeed, tne bridge is understood to 
mean the whole construction, support 
and all: but the essential portion of 
the bridge is, the continuous way across 
from bank to bank, which, in the case 
of a narrow stieam, may exist without 
any supports at all/ Now the pente- 
kontera and triremes did not of them 
selves form any contincouB way across 
this was formed by the row of tight 
parallel cables laid over them, restmg 
upon them, and stretching across from 
bank to bank. And Herodotus uses 
the preposition whteh evuresses 
this relation the peiitekonters and 
tnremes were put together side by side 
mikr the budge; or rather, they were 
first put, and then the bndgf^ of tight* 
ened cables was laid o\ et or upon them 
Mr. Dunbai’s supposition that the 
substentive belonging to juiv tV. 
&c. 18 'vfiv—meaning the two opposit 
coasts, Asiatic and European—seems to 
me inadmissible The words tV 
TOW Eifslvou n6yr<h, if you apply them 
to one of the two bridges, designate 
naturally enough the one which is 
highrat up in the stream but they 
cannot be employed to signify the 
Asiatic coast as distinguished from the 
Euiopoan, for they have just as much 
reference to one as to the other Nor 
can I think that the preposition can 
be used to signify what Mr Dunbar 
means Assuming even that it could 
properly be used to mean those ships 
which were moored near or close to the 
land, we must recollect that what lie* 
rodotus 18 here descnbmg, is a senes 
of ships lying near each other acioss 
the whole breadth of the stream. Of 
the larger portion of these ships it 
could never bo said with any propuety, 
that they lay r^v either towfcr 
the Asiatic or European coast Be¬ 
sides, on Mr Duiyi^'s cousti action, 
Herodotus would be only describing 
one bridge, whereas there were unde¬ 
niably tu>o. 

Mr Dimbar’s oonoeption of the struc* 
tun of the budge differs essentially 
from mme, but I should lengthen this 
note too much by commenting upon it 

He contests my supposition that the 
two bndges may have been at some 
distance from each oUier, on the ground 
that both of them terminated in an itcrii 
rpax^ ^9 iiKttffffcar Kor^KOiKra, on the 


European side; and he translates &/cr^ 
promontory or hfodiand. But 4icT^),just 
as often, if not dftener—means a line of 
coast, stretching along for a consider* 
able distance (see Herodot iv 38). 

Again, he difiere from me, and agrees 
with Bahr, in regard to the nominative 
me which IS to be understood to the 
verb thinks that 6 

IS understo^, not ^ yapvpa —observ¬ 
ing — 

“ How the bndge should keep the 
cables m a state of tension, I cannot 
comprehend.'* *Ivo must be referred to 
a cause immediately preceding and well- 
ascertained, and this can only be the 
term p4os From the statement which 
the histonan gives of the different 
modes of anchonng the two divisions, 
it would appear that it was necessary 
for the triremes to be moored in the 
direction of the cuirent, in ordei that 
it might by its force hap the cnhlcs taut, 
and not allow them to swing” I con¬ 
fess that \ do not feel the diffaculty 
which strikes Mr. Dunbar, in translating 
the w ords Two iveucoix*^ r6yoy r&y 
iv\wy, in the way that i have proposed 
in an earlier part of this note And I 
have alieady remarked that by the 
words Tov rovoy r&y Sr\uy, Herodotus 
does not mean the anchor cables, but 
the vast cables stretched ocroos as he 
himself again uses the phrase a few lines 
farther on—ictiirjtty iireriSfoay KariwfpBe 
ruy Sir\uy tov tJvow, where Bahr and 
Schweighaeuser justly remark that it is 
equivalent to xari^tpffe twv HirXotv fyre- 
T<xp4yav It might be possible to sup¬ 
pose ^ <Tvy$(ffis 01 ri ffvvTidfpeva (ex¬ 
tracted out of the preceding paiticiple 
<rvy$<yT(s) the understood nominative 
case to hvaKux^^V* which would get nd 
of the awkwani construction of ytS^pa 
m the singular number—nevriiKOKrtpovr 
ifol Tpiripias truyO^yrts tvo 
a^y0«rts r£y Tpirjp^tey) riy rSyoy ruy 
SrAwv, hyKvpas Kar^Kov ir<pi^^K«as, &o. 
For oases in which an unexpressed 
nominative case is extracted out of the 
verb preceding, compare iUtthiae, Gr. 
Qr. B 295, and KUhner, Or. Gr. s. 414. 

Mr Dunbar speaks ''of the different 
moda of mchormg the two awmona and 
B4bir holds the same opmion But 
I Understand Herodotus, he speaks of 
no such dtfferenoe: all the ships, in 
both bndges, were anchored both ahead 
and astun, with their heads down Uie 
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be laid upon them. They were tightened by meon^ oteipetans on 
each shore: in three different places along the line, a gap was loft 
between the ships for the purpose of enabling small trading vessels 
without masts, in voyage to or from the Euxire, to pass and rcpass 
beneath the cables. 

Out of the six cables assigned to each bridge, two we]je of flax 
and four of papyrus, combined for the sake of increased strength; 
for it seems that in the bridges fiist made, whi^i proved too weak 
to resist the winds, the Phoenicians had employed cables of flax for 
one bridge, the Egyptians those of papyrus Kr the other.' Over 
these again were laid planks of wood, sawn to the appropriate 
width, secured abov^ by a second line of cables stretched across to 
keep them in their places.* Lastly, upon this foundation the 
causeway itself was formed, out of earth and wood, with a palisade 

Stream. ivyOtims Ji Karijneuf j or some word indicating direc* 

rij ftiv vphs rov Ilorrou tion, or •relative bearing; on the ont* 
iri pit St 'Tuv hvifx^v rvv j sidt^ on the other side, equivalent to 

iKity(6vruVt rifs j Ilv6«y fily, fyBfy Sufficient vindica- 

iffir^piis T( Kol rov Aiyatov, j tiun may bo found of tTie ubo of the 
eCpov T« Kol yiirov dytKa. Biihr con- | genitive case iriprfs in Matthiat*, Gr. 
struee r^t irtpijs —r^s Si irtpris —as if | Gr. § 377; Kiiluicr, Gr, Gr. §523. And 
they agroetl witli ‘yc^vf)a},«aiKl as if the I in this case it coincides with the fuu- 
anchors of the ships belouging to one I damental cuuceptfon which these au- 
bridge had been let down at the ex- \ thors give us of a Greek Genitive - as 
tremity towards the Euxiui‘- -the an- j tlesigning the whaicc, or source from 
chors of those belonging to the other which an action arises. The anoliore 
bridge at the extremity towards the are conceived as pitiUjiff Ifrom one side 
.iiigean. Surely this explanation ctm- and from tlie other side, against the 
not be receivoil. If a ship held by ilangorous winds when they blow, 
only one anchor, that anchor always ‘ For the long celebrity of these 
must be at the extremity towards the cable.-*, fwe the epigram of Archinifilus, 
Euxino; for the current of Gie llelles* composed two centuries and a half after- 
pout, which runs from the Euxine, war<ls, in the time of Hiero 11. of Syra- 
would not permit it to be otherwise, cuse, ap. Atheinoum, v. 209. 

Even if the anchor w’cre originally let Herodotus states that in thickness 
down at the head, when pointing to and compact make (iraxurV xal kuK- 
the iEgean, the force of the current Xovlj) the cables of flax were equal to 

would alter the position of the ship those of papyrus; but tliat in weight 

until the anchor came to be between the former were superif>r ; for each 
the ship and the Euxine. Besides, it cdbit in length of the daxen cable 
surely cannot be doubted, that the weighed a talent; we can hanlly reason 
same modo of anchouige whioh wixs iq>on this, because wo do not know 

suitable for the ships of one bridge whctlier he means an Attic, an Euboio, 

would also be suitable for those of the or an uEginscan talent; nor, if lie means 
other. Moreover, the historian telle 4 s an Attic talent, whether it be an Attic 
that some anchoro were intended to talent of commerce, or of the monetary 
guard against the winds blowing out standard. 

of the Euxiue—oiheiw, to guard against The cables contained in the Athenian 
those blowing out of the .£geau. Surely, dockyard are distinguished as (rxe/m 
each ship of each bridge would need to oKTvSdKTvKa, i^aidKTvAa—m which ex- 
be made fast against both. Compare pressions, however, M. Boeckh cannot 
Pindar, Olymp. vi. 101 ,iystpox. certainly determine whether ctream- 

I construe the words hipsi^riis ferenoe or diameter be meant; he thinks 
W di^rently from It probably the former. See his learned 

ae«n 8 to me that uey do not agree book. Das Seewesen der Athener, ch. tu 
with but with p^iBost rc- p. 165. 
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w} each sicte ftgh enough to prevent the cattle which passed over 
finm seeing the water. 

The other great work which Xerxes caused to be performed, for 
xentet cut facilitating his march, was, the cutting through of the 
•croM the isthmus which connects the stormy promontory of Mount 
MoantAtfiS^ Athos with the mainland.* That isthmus near the point 
where it jojns the mainland was about twelve stadia (not quite so many 
furlongs) ^ross, frpm the Strymonic to the Toronaic Gulf; and the 
canal dug by order of Xerxes was broad and deep enough for two 
triremes to sail- abreast. In this work too, as well as in the bridge 
across the Hellespont, the Phoenicians were found the ablest and 
most efficient among all the subjects of the l^jrsian monarch; but 
the other tributaries, especially the tlreeks from the neighbouring 
town of Akanthus, and indeed the entire maritime forces of the 
empire,* were brought together to assist. The head-quarters of 
•the fleet were first at Kyme and Phokma, next at Elaeus in the 
southern ej^tremity of the Thraeian Chersonese, from which point 
it could protect and second at once the two enterprises going 
forward at the Hellespont and at Mount Athos. The eanal- 
cutting at the latter was placed under Ijie general directions 
of two noble Persians—Bubares and Artachseus, and distributed 
under their measurement as task-work among the contingents of the 
various nations; an ample supply of flour and other provisions 
being brought for sale in the neighbouring plain from various parts 
of Asia and Egypt. 

Three circumstances in the narrative of Herodotus respecting 
siiferiorin- this wovk doscrvc special notice. First, the superior 
the'Ci-'* intelligence of the Phoenicians, who, within sight of tliat 
“**“'• lofty island of Thasos which had been occupied three 
centuries before by their free ancestors, were now labouring as 
instruments to the ambition of a foreign conqueror. Amidst all 
the people engaged, they alone took the precaution of beginning 
the excavation at a breadtli far greater than the canal was finally 
destined to occupy, so as gradually to narrow it, and leave a 
convenient slope for the sides. The others dug straight down, so 
that the time as well as the toil of their work was doubled by the 
continual falling in of the sides—a remarkable illustration of the 
degree of practical intelligence then prevalent, since the nations 
assembled were many and diverse. Secondly, Herodotus remarks 

^ For ft spedimaQ of the deatruotive Diod'or. xiii. 41. 
storms near the promontory of Athos, ^ Herodot. tU. 22, 28, 116; Diodor, 
seo EphoruB, Fragment. 121, ed. Didot; xi. 2, 
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that Xerxes must have performed this kborions wftkdhotn motives 
of mere ostentation: “for it would have cost no trouble at all” (he 
(Aserves') to drag all the ^ips in the fleet across the bthmus; so 
that the canal was nowise needed. So.familiar a process was it, in 
the mind of a Greek of the fifth century b.c., to transport ships by 
mechanical force across an isthmus; a special groove or^lip being 
seemingly prepared for them: such was the case at the Diolkus 
across the isthmus of Corinth. Thirdly, it is (p be noted, thai the 
men who excavated the canal at Mount Athos worked under tlie 


^ Herociot. tU. 24: nkv ffvpt- 

$a\Kti6fi*yov tiplvnuy, /irfaXoippoffvyris 
tfvtuca aitrb S«p(7i9 opi’ffatiy 
i0ilKaiy T« Siyofuy iroStUyvffOcu, kuI 

liVTjfdtrvya \tiii<r6ai' raptby ybp, pijS^ya 
ir6yoy \a06yTas, riy i<r6piy rbs Wor 
Biffpitreu, ip^bfffftiy ^K^Xcv« Sttipvxa rf 
Ba\i<T(np, tipos £>$ Suo rpi^ptas irKttiy 
dfxov i\affTptvn4vas. 

According to the smanoer in which 
Herodotus represents this excavation to 
)iave been performed, the earth dug 
out was banded up by man- to man from 
the bottom of the canal ^ the top—the 
whole performed by liana, without any 
aid of cranes or barrows. 

The pretended work of turning the 
course of the river Ilalys, which Gre¬ 
cian report ascribed to Crccsiw on the 
advice of Thales, was a fai’ greater work 
than the cutting at Athos (^Horodot. i. 
75). 

As this ship-canal across the isthmus 
of Athos has been treated often as a 
fable both by ancients (Juvenal, 8at. x.) 
and by modems (Co«»iup>y, Voyage en 
Macedoine), I transcribe the observa¬ 
tions of Colonel Leake. That excellent 
observer points out evident traces of 
its {^t existence: but in my judge¬ 
ment, even if nq such traces now re- 
maiued, the testimony of. Herodotus 
and Thuoydidds (iv. 109) would alone 
be sufficient to prove ihitt- it fuid existed 
really. The observations of Colonel 
Leake illustrate at the same time t^ 
motivee in which the canal originate#. 
“ The canal (he says) seems to have 
been not more than sixty feet wide. 
As history does not mention that it 
was ever kept in repair after the time 
of.Xerxes, the waters from the heights 
aroand have naturally filled it in part 
with soil in the course of sages. It 
might, however, withouli much labour, 
be renewed, and there can be no doubt 
that it would be useful to the navi¬ 
gation of the .^geau: for lUch is the 


fear entertained by the'Greek boatmen 
of the strength and uncertain direction 
of the currents around Mount Athos, 
ani^of the gales and high seas to which 
the vicinity of the mountain Is subject 
during half the year, and which are 
rendered more formidable by the def- 
cieucy harbours in the Gulf of OrfaUij, 
that I co\ild not, as long oa I was on 
the peninsula, and though offering a 
high price, prevail upcfti any boat to 
carry mo from the eastern side of the 
peninsula to the western. Xerxes, 
therefore, was j)crfcctly justified in 
cutting this otnhl, as well from the 
security which it afforded to his fleet, 
as from the facility of the work and the 
advantages of the ground, which seems 
made expressly to tempt such an un¬ 
dertaking. The experience of the losses 
wliich the former cxi^edition under 
Mardonius had suffered suf^^ted the 
idea. The clrcunmavigation of the 
capes Ampelus and Canastrseum was 
much less dangerous, as the gulfs afford 
some good harbours, and it was the 
object of Xerxes to collect forces from 
the Greek cities In those gulfs as he 
passed. If there be any difficulty 
arising from the narrative <if Herodotus, 
it is iu comprehending how the opera¬ 
tion should have required so long a 
time as three yeaiw, when the king of 
Persia had such multitudes at his dis- 
sal, and among them Kgypiians and 
bylonians, accustomed to the making 
of canals.” (Leake, Travels iu Nortli- 
em Greece, vol. iii. ch. 24. p, 145.) 

• These remarks upon the cntMwiso 
are more judicious than those of Mujor 
Kennell (Geogr. of Herodot. p. 116). I 
may romark that Herodotus does not 
affirm that the actual cut^ng of the 
canal occupied three yous,—he assigns 
that time to the cutting with all its 
prelimiaa ;7 arrangements included — 
itpotTotndCtro Ik rpiw Mmv kov fni- 
Kitrra is riv '*A$my (vli. 32), 
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lash; and thes^be it borne in mind, were not bought slaves, but 
Eoipiormrai cxcept in SO far as they were tributaries of 

oTO Persian monarch; perhaps the father of Herodotus, 

JSSot’ok ® *'*tl''e ef Halikarnassus and a subject of the brave 
Sion”' ®**®®“ Artemisia, may have been among them. We 
mndeiiifrebyjShall find other examples as we proceed, of this indiscri- 
■ minate use of the whip, and fall conviction of its indis¬ 
pensable necessity, pn the part of the Persians'—even to drive the 
troops of their subject-contingents.on to the charge in battle. To 
employ the scourge in this way towards freemen, and especially 
towards freemen engaged in military service, was altogether 
repugnant both to Hellenic practice and to Hellenic feeling. The 
Asiatic and insular Greeks ^’cre relieved from it, as from various 
other hardships, when they passed out of Persian dominion to 
become, first allies, afterwards subjects, of Athens: and we shall 
bts called upon hereafter to'take note of this fact when we appreciate 
the complaints preferred against the hegemony of Athens. 

At the same time that the subject-contingents of Xerxes exca- 
Bridgo of voted this canal, which was fortified against the sea at its 
JiTOoUie"'" extremities by compdet carthffii walls or embank- 
sirjmoji. ments, they also threw bridges of boats over the river 
Strymon. These two works, together with the renovated double 
bridge across the Hellespont, were both announced to Xerxes as 
completed and ready for passage, on his arrival at Sardis at the 
beginning of winter 481-480 n.c. Whether the whole of his vast 
army arrived at Sardis at the same time as himself, and wintered 
there, may reasonably be doubted; but the whole was united 
at Sardis and ready to march against Greece, at the beginning of 
spring 480 f.c. 

while wintering at Sardis, the Persian monarch despatched 
heralds to all the cities of Greece, except Sparta and Athens, 
to demand the received tokens of submission, earth and water. 
The news of his prodigious annament was well calculated to spread 
terror even among the most resolute of them. And he at the same 
time sent orders to the maritime Rties in ITirace and Maeedonia 
to prepare “ dinner ” for himself and his vast suite as he passed on 

' Herodot. vii. 22: ipoirirav M nu- use, of the whi^, towaida sabject-tribu- 
ffriyttv iroyroSOTol oTfKiTiuS’ StdSoxoi tariea, as conceived by the ancient Per- 
V iifolTarv.—vii. 58: Si. re siana, finds its parallel in the modem 

Siffiii Sr tIj*' ISijciro tSs inpa- Turks. 3fe the Mdmoires du Baron de 

tSs SsS pacTlyais SiaBalrorra:—com- Tott.^vol.i.^. 256 sci/:?., and bis dialogue 

S are vii. ios, and Xenophon, Anabasis, on this subject with his Turkish con- 
i, d-25. ductor Ali-Aga, 

The essential necessity, and plentiful 
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his march. That march was commenced at the %st beginning of 
spring, and continued in spite of several threatefing portents 
during the course of it—one of which Xerxes was blind enough not 
to comprehend, though, according to Herodotus, nothing could be 
more obvious than its signification'—while another was mis¬ 
interpreted into a favourable omen by the compliant answer of the 
Magian priests. . » 

On quitting Sardis, the vast host was divided into two nearly 
equal columns; a spacious interval being left bStween the ^ 
two for the king himself with his guard* and select xtrjte« from 
Persians. First of all" came the baggage, carried by ^uuionor 
beasts of burden, immediately followed by one-half of 
the entire body of infantry, witiiout any distinction of nations. 
Next, the select troojis, 1000 Persia^i cavalry with 1000 Persian 
spearmen, the latter being distinguished by carrying their spears 
with the point downwards, as well as by,the spear itself, which had 
a golden pomegranate at its other extremity, in place of tHe 
ordinary spike or point whereby the weapon was pkinted in the 
ground when the soldier was not on duty. Behind these troops 
walked ten sacred hjrscs, of vast power and splendidly caparisoned, 
bred on the Nisman plains in Media; next, th*e sticrod chariot of 
Zens, drawn by eight white horsits—wherein no man was ever 
allowed to mount, not even the charioteer, who walked on foot 
behind with the reins in his hand. Next after the sacred chariot 
came that of Xerxes himself, drawn by Nistean horses; the 
charioteer, a noble Persian named Patiramphes, being seated in it 
by the side of the monarch—who was often accustomed to alight 


1 Herodot. vii. W!. Ttpai <r<pi iipAvn ' man, after the expu<^on baa torrai- 
Mf'va, t 6 arplnsfr oiSerl fvo.tftraTo, I n.itcd, ima^nes on appropriate simile 
Kaiwtfi fPffi/pSAsror Uif' Ivros yltp freae , for ita proud commencement and in- 
\ayiif. Ziv rpS* iyivtTQ, ' glorious termination (Parturhint montes, 

pTi ifuXKi flit' fAar (TTpaTiiiK iirl rify nascetur ridicuhis mus), and the ainiile 
'EAAdSa Heptar iyavpirara Kol peyoAo* j is recounted, either by himself or by 
Tfitytffrara, iiritru Sc Te.t itSoTov rp4x<yy some hearer who is struck with it, as if 
9l\ity h rhy atirhy x«per. j it had been a real antecedent fact. The 

The prodigy was, that a mare brought ■ aptness of this supposed antecedent fact 
forth a hare, which signified that Xer^s | to foreshadow the great Persian invaaion 
would set forth on his expedition to (ri ePewpSAsTor of Herodotus) serves as 
Greece with strength and splendour, presumptive evidence to bear out the 
hut that he would come back in timidy witness asserting it; while dmwrture' 
and disgraceful fiight. from the established analogies of nature 

The implicit faith of Herodotus, first affords no motive for disbelief to a man 
in the reality of the fact—next, in the who admits that the gods occasionally 
certainty of his interpretation—deserves send special signs and waniings. 
notice, as illustrating his caiAn of belief, " Compare the description of t^ pro- 

and that of his age. The inter ifret;,tlon cessioual march of Cyrus, as given in 
is doubtless here the generating cause ! the Cyropajdra of Xenophon, viii. 2, 
of the story interpreted; ^ ingenious ! 1-20. 
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from the chsri^ and to enter a litter. Immediately about his 
person were & chosen body of 1000 horse-guards, the best troops 
and of the highest breed among the Persians, having golden 
apples at the reverse extremity of their spears, and followed by 
other detachments of 1000 horse, 10,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, 
all native Persians. Of these 10,000 Persian infantry, called the 
Immortals because their number was always exactly maintained, 
9000 carried spears with pomegranates of silver at the reverse 
extremity, while the' remaining 1000, distributed in front, rear, and 
on each side of this 4etachment, were marked by pomegranates of 
gold on their spears. With them ended what we may call the 
household troops: after whom, with an interval of two furlongs, the 
remaining host followed pell-mell.' Respecting its numbers and 
constituent portions I shall Speak presently, on occasion of the 
great review at Doriskua 

On each side of the armj, as it marched out of Sardis, was seen 
Sj^^ojtiw suspended one-half gf the body of a slaughtered man, 
5oki*n“Pr^ placed there expressly for the purpose of impressing 
gui to d»th a lesson on the subjects of Persia. It was the body of 
Zr»w'° the eldest son of the wealthy Pytluus, a Phrygian old 
man resident at Kelmnm, who had entertained Aerxes in the course 
of his march from Kappadokia to Sardis, and who had previously 
recommended himself by rich gifts to the preceding king Darius. 
So abundant was his hospitality to Xerxes, and so pressing his 
offers of pecuniary contribution for the Grecian expedition, that the 
monarch asked him what was the amount of his wealth. “I 
possess (replied Pythius), besides lands and slaves, 2000 talents of 
silver and 3,993,000 of golden darics, wanting only 7000 of being 
4,000,000. ^11 this gold and silver do I present to thee, retaining 
only my lands and slaves, which will be quite enough.” Xerxes 
replied by the strongest expressions of praise and gratitude for his 
liberality; at the same time refusing his offer, and even giving to 
Pythius out of his own treasure the sum of 7000 darics, which was 
wanting to make up the exact sum of 4,000,000. The latter was 
so elated with this mark of favour, that when the army was about 
to depart from Sardis, he ventured, under the influence of terror 
from the various menacing portents, to prefer a prayer to the 
Persian monarch. His five sons were all about to serve in the 


invading army against Greece: his prayer to Xerxes was, that tlie 
eldest of them might be left behind, as a stay to his own declining 

* Htfrodut. y'a. 41. MrrA Si Twor BtA^Xcirro koI Sio (rroSiovr^ icai 
Irfira S Kstths BfuXoi -fU 
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yeare, and that the service of the remaining four with the army 
might be considered as sufficient. But the unhait{)y*father knew 
not what he asked. “ Wretch ! (replied Xerxes) dost thou dare 
to talk to me about (Ay son, when I am myself on the march 
against Greece, with my sons, brothers, relatives, and friends? 
thou who art my slave, and whose duty it is ta follow me with thy 
wife and thy entire family ? Know that the sensitive soul of man 
dwells in his ears: on hearing good things, it fills tlie body with 
delight, but boils with wrath when it hears the contrary. As, 
when thou didst good deeds and madest goq4 offers to me, thou 
canst not boast of liaving surpassed the king in generosity—so now, 
when thou hast turned round and become impudent, the punish¬ 
ment inflicted on thee shall not be the full measure of thy deserts, 
but something less. For thyself and for thy four sons, the hospi¬ 
tality which I received from thee shall serve ns protection.' But 
for that one son whom thou especially wishest to keep in safety, the 
forfeit of his life shall be thy penalty.’,’ fie forthwith directed that 
the son of Pythius should lie put to death, and his body severed in 
twain; of which one-half was to be fixed on the right-hand, 
the other on the lefj-hand, of tlie road along which the army was 
to pass.' * 

A tale essentially similar, yet rather less revolting, has been 
already recounted respecting Uarius, when undertaking his expe¬ 
dition against .Scythia. Both tales illustrate the intense force 
of sentiment with which the Persian kings regarded the obligation 
of universal pci'sonal service, when they were themselves in the 
field. They seem to have measured their strength by the number 
of men whom they collected around them, with little or no reference 
to quality; and the very mention of exemption—the idea that 
a subject and a slave should seek to withdraw himself from a risk 
which the monarch was about to encounter—was an offence not to 
be pardoned. In this as in the other acts of Oriental kings, 
whether grateful, raiirificeiit or ferocious, we trace nothing but the 
despotic force of personal will, translating itself into act without 
any thought of consequences, and treating subjects with less con¬ 
sideration than an ordinary Greek master would have shown 
towards his slaves. 

From Sardis, the host of Xerxes directed its march to Abydos, 
first across Mysia and the river Kaikus—then through Atameus, 

' The iacident respecting Pytlifus ie wealth of Pythius; but in other reepe^, 
in Herodot. vii. 27, 2S, .28, 39. I place the story seems well entitled to credit, 
no confidence in the esthnate of the 
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Eariae, and the plain of Thebe. They passed Adr^yttium -and 
m»k 1 i to Ahtahdrus, and crossed fhe range of Ida, most part (rf 
which was on their left-hand, not without some loss from 
to nium by Stormy weather and thunder.' From hence they reached ■ 
Ilium and the river Skamander, the stream of frhich 
was driink up, or probably in part trampled and rendered undrink¬ 
able, by the vast hoSt of men and animals. In spite of the immor¬ 
tal interest Which tlie Skamander derives from the Homeric poems, 
its magnitude is imt such as to make this fact surprising. To the 
poems thems^ves ev%n Xerxes did not disdain to pay tribute. He 
ascended the holy hill of Ilium,—reviewed the Pergamus where 
Priam was said to have lived and reigned,—sacrificed 1000 oxen 
to the patron goddess Athene,—and nxiused the Magian priests to 
make libations in honour of the heroes who had fallen on that 
venerated spot. He even condescended to inquire into the IdlSal 
details,* abundantly supplied to visitors by the inhabitants of Ilium, 
of that great real or mythical war to which Grecian chronologers 
had hardly lyet learned to assign a precise date. And doubtless 
when be contemplated the narrow area of that Troy which all the 
■Greeks confederated under Agamemnon had been unable for ten 
years to overcome, he could not but fancy that these same Greeks 
.^ould fall an easy prey before his innumerable host. Another 
day’s march between llhooteium, Ophryneium and Dardanus on the 
left-hand, and the Tcukrians of Gergis on the right-hand, brought 
him to Abydos, where his tjro newly-constructed bridges over the 
Hellespont awaited him. 

On this transit from Asia into Europe Herodotus dwells with 
peculiar emphasis—and well he might do so, since when we con¬ 
sider the bridges, the invading number, the unmeasured hopes 
succeeded by no less unmeasured calamity—it will appear not only 
to have been the most imposing event of his century, but to rank 
among the most imposing events of all history. He surrounds it 
with much dramatic circumstance, not only mentioning the marble 
throne erected for Xerxes on a hill near Abydos, from whence 
he surveyed both his masses of land-force covering the shore and 
his ships sailing .and racing in the strait (a race in which the 
Phoenicians of Sidon surpassed the Greeks and all the other contin- 
gcnts)-^hut also superadding to this real fact a dialogue with 
Artatenus, intended to set forth the internal mind of Xerxes. He 
farther quotes certain supposed exclamations of the Abydenes at 

^ Herodot. vii. 42. 

3 Herodot. vli. 43. 9r^<rdn9vos 9^, k«1 irv96fttros liroorf^ & 0 % 
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the sight of his superhuman power. “ Why (said one of these 
terror-stricken spectators'), why dost thou, oh Zeus,* under the 
shape of a Persian man and the name of Xerxes, thus bring 
together the whole human race for the ruin of Greece? It would 
have been easy for thee to accomplish that witiiout so much ado.” 
Such emphatic ejaculations exhibit the strong feeling which llcro- 
dotus or his informants throw into the scene, though we* cannot 
venture to apply to them the scrutiny of historical criticism. 

At the first moment of sunrise, so sacred* in the mind of 
Orientals,* the passage was ordered to begin.. The bridges w(we 
perfumed with frankincense and strewed with myrtle boughs, while 
Xerxes himself made libations into the sea with a golden censer, 
and offered up prayers to Helios, that he might effect without 
hindrance his design of comiuering Burope even to its farthest 
ext®mity. Along^with his libation he cast into the Hellespont 
the censer itself, with a golden bowl and a I’ersian scimitar—“ I 
do not exactly know* (adds the historjan) whether he threw them 
in as a gift to Helios, or as a mark of repentance amUatonement- 
to the Hellespont for the stripes which he had inflicted upon it.” 
Of the two bridges, that nearest to the Euxine was devoted to the 
military force—the otlfer to the attendants, the baggage, xernmna 
and the beasts of burthen. The 10,000 Persians, cjilled ' 

Immortals, all wearing garlands on their heads, were the 
first to i)ass over. Xerxes himself, with the remaining “IJb* 
army, followed next, though in an order somewhat difl'erent from 
that which bad be'en observed in quitting Sardis! the monarch 
having reached the European shore, sjiw liis troops crossing the 
bridges after him “under the lash.” Cut in spite of the use 
of this sharp stimulus to accelerate progress, so vast were the 
numbers of his host, that they occupied no less than seven days and 
seven nights, without a moment of intermission, in the business of 
crossing over—a fact to be borne in mind presently, when we come 
to discuss the totals computed by Herodotus.* 

' Herodot. vii. 45, 53, 50. ’ft Zfu, ri the sun while the combat waa yet un- 
iyBpl VUptrp, koI oCyofxa iinl finished: compare alno Quintus Curtiua 

Atij Btfitfos, iyitTrarov riiv 'EA- (iii. 3, 8. p. 41, e<l. Mutzol). 

\dia i^tKusHyvv irdvras ® Herodot. vii. 54. ravra o^k 

irour; Kol yhp Svfw rcirtuv ilijv rot orpfK^us fiaKptyai, oUrt ti r^ 'HAiy iya- 
iroUtty ravra. riMs xar^Kt it rh irikSyot, otfrt <1 pt- 

* Tacitus, Histor. iii. 24. ‘'Undique rtpiXiiri ol rhy 't\x-h<ritovroy poffriyd- 
clamor, et orientem solem, ita in SyriA koI 4 kt 1 roirttav rijv BdAaffffay 

moa est, consalutavOre ”—in his striUng iZapitro. 

description of the night battik niar * Herodot. vii. 55, 50. S 

Cremona between the Roman troops of ffrparht airov 4y ifrh koI iy 

Vitellius and Vespasian, and the rise of 4irT4 tinpp^y^irt, iKty^tras obo^va 
VOL. III. 2 0 
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Having thus cleared the strait, Xerxes directed his march along 
Mircbio the Thracian Chersonese, to the isthmus whereby it m 
ThJroneB joined with Thrace, betweep the town of Kardia on his 
tta hS™”* left-hand and the tomb of Helle on his right—the epony- 
totai heroine of the strait. After passing this isthmus, 

he turned westward along the coast of the Gulf of Melas 
and the jEgean Sea—crossing the river from .which that Gulf 
derived its name, and even inking its waters up (according to 
Herodotus) with the men and animals of his army. Having passed 
by the JEolic city, of jEnus and the harbour called Stentoris, 
he reached the sea-coast and plain called Doriskus covering the 
rich delta near the mouth of the Hebrua A fort had been built 
there and garrisoned by Darius. The spacious plain called by this 
same name reached far along the shore to Cape Serrelum, and 
comprised in it the towns of Sale and Zone^ possessions o^^the 
Samothraoian Greeks planted on the territory once possessed by 
the Thracian Kikoncs on the mainland. Having been here joined 
by his fleet, which had doubled' the southernmost promontory 
of tho Thracian Chersonese, he thought the situation convenient 
for a general review and enumeration both of his land and his 
naval force. 

Never probably in the history of mankind has there been 

, , brought together a body of men from regions so remote 

Review und ® , , 

nnwCT on and SO Widely diverse, tor one purpose and under one 
ofOoriekuB comiuand, as those which were now assembled in Thrace 
vnriciy ot near tho mouth of the Hebrus. About the numerical 
brought logo- total we cannot pretend to form any definite idea; about 
the variety of contingents there is no room for doubt. 
“What Asiatic nation was there (asks Herodotus," whose con- 
cepdons ot this expedition seem to outstrip his powers of language) 
that Xerxes did not bring against Greece ? ’’ Nor was it Asiatic 
nations alone, comprised within the Oxus, the Indus, the Persian 
Gulf, the lied Sea, the Levant, the Algean and the Euxine: we 
must add to these also the Egyptians, the Ethiopians on the Nile 
south of Egypt, and the Libyans from tho desert near Kyrcne. 
Not all the expeditions, fabulous or historical, of which Her^otus 
had ever heard, appeared to him comparable to this of Xerxes, 

> Hsrodot. vu. 58-69; Pliny, H. N. 157-159 (Gotiangim, 18«). He shows 
iv. 11. See some valuable temarks on tooaon for believing that the indentation 
tho topography of Doriskua and the of the coast, marked on the map as the 
neighbourhood of tho town still called Qvlf Bl Mam, did not eiist in ancient 
£qo 8, in Grisebach, Heiae durcb Kuzne* tiiiiest any more than it exists now. 
lien und naoh Bn^, oh. vL vol. i. p. ^ tu. 20->21. 
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even for total numbw; much more in respect of rariety of compo¬ 
nent elements. Forty-six different nations,' each with its distinct 
national costume, mode of Arming, and local leaders, formed the 
Past land-force. Eight other nations furnished the Reel, on board 
of which Persians, Medes and Sak» served as armed soldiers or 
marines. The real leaders, both of the entire army and pf all its 
various divisions, were native Peraans of noble blood, who distri¬ 
buted the various native contingents into companies of thousands, 
hundreds, and tens. The forty-six nations composing the laud- 
force were as follows:—Persians, Medes, KSssians, llyrkaniatis, 
Assyrians, Baktrians, Sakse, Indians, Arians, Parthians, Choras- 
mians, Sogdians, Gandarians, Uadikae, Kaspians, 8arang«, Paktyes, 
Utii, Myki, Parikanii, Arabians, Ethiopjans in Asia and Ethiopians 
south of Egypt, Libyans, Paphlagonians, Ligyes, Matieni, Mary- 
and^ni, Syrians, Phrygians, Armenians, Lydians, Mysians, Thra¬ 
cians, Kabelians, Mares, Kolchians, Alarodians, Saspeires, Sagartii. 
The eight nations who fimiishcd the fleet were—Phicnicians (300 
ships of war), Egyptians (200), Cypriots (150), Kilikfans (100), 
Pamphylians (30), Lykians (50), Karians (70), Ionic Greeks (100), 
Doric Greeks (30), A^jlic Greeks (60), IIellespou(ic Greeks (100), 
Greeks from the islands in the/Egenn (17): in all 1207 triremes 
or ships of war with three hanks of oars. The descriptions of cos¬ 
tumes and arms which we find in Herodotus are curious and varied. 
But it is important to mention that no nation except the Lydians, 
Pamphylians, Cypriots and Karians (partially also the Egyptian 
marines on shipboard) bore arms analogous to those of the Greeks 
(j. e. arms fit for steady conflict and sustained charge,*—for hand 
combat in line as well as for defence of the person,—hut incon¬ 
veniently heavy cither in pursuit or in flight). The other nations 


* Sue tbo enumeration in Herodotus, 
\ii. 61-9G. In chapter 7<*, one name 
has dixipped out of the text (see the 
note of Wesseliug and SchweighaiuacV), 
which, in addition to thi o specified 
under the head of the land force, makes 
up exactly forty-six. It is from this 
source that Herodotus derives the boast 
which ho puts into the mouth of the 
Athenians (ix. 27) respecUi^ the battle 
of Marathon, in which they pretend to 
have vanquished forty-six nations — 
ka\ rtfffftudKoyra: 
though there is no reason for believing 
ihat so great a number of contmgents 
were engaged with Datis at Miiratho i. 

Compare the boasts of Antiochus king 
of 8y^ (b.c. 192) about his immense 
Asiatic host brougnt across iat<^ Greece, 


as well as the contemptuous comments 
of the Homan consul Quinctius (Uvy, 
XXXV. 49-49). “Voria enim genera 
armorum, et multa nomina gentium in- 
auditarum, Daiias, et Mudos, et Cadu* 
sios, et Elymseos—Syros omues esse: 
baud pBulo mancipiorum melius, prop¬ 
ter servilia iugenia, quam miliium ge* 
nus:" and the sharp I'emark of the Ar¬ 
cadian envoy Antiochus (Xenophon, 
Hellen. vii. 1, 33). Quintus Curtius 
also has some rbetoiical turns about tho 
number of nations, whose names even 
were hardly known, tributa^ to tho 
Persian empire (hi. 4, 29; iv. 45, 9) 
'*ignota etiaitt ipsi Puio gentium m>> 
mina,*' Ac. 

» Herodot. 89-93. 

^c2 
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were armejl with missile weapons,—light shields of wicker or 
leather, or no shields at all,—turbans or leather caps instead 
of helmets,—swords and scythes. They were not properly equipped 
either for fighting in regular order or for resisting the line of 
spears and shields which the Grecian hoplites brought to bear upon 
them. Their persons too were much less protected against wounds 
than those of the latter; some of them indeed, as the Mysians and 
Libyans, did not even carry spears, but only staves with the end 
hardened in the fire.‘ A nomadic tribe of J’ersians, called Sagartii, 
to the number of 8(X)0 horsemen, came armed only with a dagger 
and with the rope known in South America as the lasso, which they 
cast in the fight to entangle an antagonist. The iEthiopians from 
the Upper Nile had their bodies painted half red and half white, 
wore the skins of lions and panthers, and carried, besides the 
javelin, a long bow with arrows of reed, tipped with a point of sBarp 
stone. 

It was at Doriskus that tlw fighting-men of the entire land-army 
Nnmboring wcro first numbered; for Herodotus expressly informs us 
various contingents had never been numbered 
employed, separately, and avows his own ignorance of the amount 
of each. Tlio means employed for numeration were remarkable. 
Ten tliousand men were counted,^ and packed together as closely 
as possible; a line was drawn, and a wall of enclosure built, around 
the space which they had occupied, into which all the army was 
directed to enter successively, so that the aggregate number of 
divisions, comprising 10,000 each, was thus ascertained. One 
hundred and seventy of these divisions were affirmed by the inform¬ 
ants of Herodotus to have been thus numbered, constituting a total 
of 1,700,000 foot, besides 80,000 horse, many war-chariots from 
Libya and camels from Arabia, with a presumed total of 20,000 
additional men.® Such was the vast land-force of the Persian 
monarch: his naval equipments were of corresponding magnitude, 
comprising not only the 1207 triremes* or war-ships of three 
banks of oars, but also 3000 smaller vessels of war and transports. 
The crew of each trireme comprised 200 rowers, and thirty 
fighting-men, Persians or Sakae; that of each of the accompanying 


^ Herodot. vii. 

* Tho army which Darius hod con¬ 
ducted against Scythia is said to have 
been counted by divisions of 10,000 
each, but the process is not described 
in detail (Herouot, iv. 87). 

* Heroaot. vii. 60, 87, 184. This 


same rude mode of enumeration was 
employed by Darius Codomannus a cen¬ 
tury and a half afterwards, before he 
n^bed his army to the field of l^us. 
(Quintus Curtius, iil 2, 3, p. 24. Mut- 
zel.) 

* Herodot. vii. 89-97. 
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vesseb included eighty men, according to an average irhich Hero¬ 
dotus supposes not far from the truth. If we sum up these items, 
the total numbers brought hy Xerxes from Asia to the plain and 
to the coast of Doriskus would reach the a tounding figime of 
2,317,000 men. Nor is this all. In the farther march 
from Doriskus to Thcrmopylse, Xerxes pressed into his »“• 
service men and ships from all the people whose territory 
he traversed; deriving from hence a reinforccmgnt of 120 triremes 
with aggregate crews of 24,000 men, and of 300,000 new land 
troops, so that the aggregate of his force wfien he appeared at 
Thermopyl® was 2,610,000 men. To this we arc to add, accord¬ 
ing to the conjecture of Herodotus, a number not at all inferior, as 
attendants, staves, sutlers, crews of tbc,provision-craft and ships of 
burthen, &e., so th.it the male persons accompanying the Persian 
king when he reached his fifst point of Grecian resistance amounted 
to ,1,283,2201 .So stands the j)rodigious e.stiin.ato of this anny, the 
whole strength of the eastern world, in clear and express figures of 
Herodotus,' who himself evidently supposes the number to have 
been even greater; for he conceives the number of “ eam])- 
followers ” as not only equal to, hut considerably Jarger than, that 
of fighting-men. VVe are to reckon, besidi's, the eunuchs, concu¬ 
bines, and female cooks, at whose number Herodotus does not |)re- 
tend to guess; together with cattle, beasts of burthen, and Indian 
dogs, in indefinite multitude, increasing the consumption of the 
regular anny. 

To admit this overwhelming tot.al, or anything near to it, is 
obviously impossible: yet the disparaging remarks which 
it has drawn down upon Herodotus arc noway merited." '.Kd™ „t 
lie takes pains to distinguish that which informants told “"'J',"','” 
liiin, from that which he merely guessed, llis desaription 
of the review at Doriskus is so detailed, that he had I"''®'- 
evidently conversed with persons who were present at it, and had 
learnt the separate totals promulgated by the enumerators— 
infantry, cavalry, and ships of war great and small. As to the 
number of triremes, his statement seems beneath the truth, as 
we may judge from the contemporary authority of 2Eschylus, who 
in the ‘Persse’ gives the exact number of 1207 Persian ships as 
having fought at Salamis: but between Doriskus and Salamis, 

* Herodot. vii. 18^186. indyt^vdrra ] * Even Dahlmann, who baa many 

Tiv f/dicy trrpariiy dx Tn* ,vii. i good reraarha in dofcnce of Herodotus, 

157.) “Vires Orientis et nUiioa securo ‘ hardly does him justice (flerodot,^ Aus 
Bactra ferens,” to use the language of seinem Buche sein Leben, ch. xxxiv. p; 
Virgil about Antony at Aotiunp l 178). 
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Herodotus' Jias himself enumerated 647 ships as lost or destroyed, 
and only 120 as added. No exaggeration therefore can well 
be suspected in this statement, which would imply about 276,000 
as the number of the crews, though there is here a confusion 
or omission in the narrative which we cannot clear up. But the 


aggregate of 3000 smaller sliips, and still more that of 1,700,000 
infantry, are far less trustworthy. There would be little or no 


motive for the enuperators to be exact, and every motive for them 
to exaggerate—an immense nominal total would ^ no less pleasing 
to the army than to fee monarch himself—so that the military total 
of land-force and ships’ crews, which Herodotus gives as 2,641,000 
on the arrival at Thermopylse, may be dismissed as unwarranted 
and incredible. And the computation whereby he determines the 
amount of non-military persons present, as equal or more than 
equal to the military, is founded upon tiupposltions no way admis¬ 
sible. For though in a Grecian well-appointed army it was 


customary to reckon one lighVarmed soldier or attendant for every 
hoplite, no such estimate can be applied to the Persian host. A 
few grandees and leaders might be richly provided with attendants 


of various kinds, but the great mass of the avmy would have none 
at all. Indeed, it appears that the only way in which we can 
render the military total, which must at all events have been very 
great, consistent with the conditions of possible subsistence, is by 
supposing a comparative absence of attendants, and by adverting 
to the fact of the small consumption, and habitual patience as 
to hardship, of Orientels in all ages. An Asiatic soldier will 


at tins day make his campaign upon scanty fare, and under priva¬ 
tions which would be intolerable to an European* And while 


‘ Only 120 ships of wnr are mentioned See a good note of Amerafoordt, ad 
by Herodotus (vii. 1*5) as having joined Demosthen. Orat. de Synunoriis, p. 88 
afterwards from the seaports m Thrace. (Isjyden, 1821), 

But 400 were destroyed, if not more, in “ See on this point Volney, Travels in 
the ternble storm on the coast of Mag- Egypt and Syria, ch. zxiv. vol. ii. p. 70, 
nesia (vii. 100); and the sqnadron of 71; cli, mii, p. :)07; and ch. xsjax. p. 
200 sail, detached by the Persians round 435 (Engl, transl). 

Hnbma, were also all lost (viii. 7); bo- Kinneir, Geographical Memoir of the 
sides forty-hvo taken or destroyed in the Persian Empire, p. 22-23. Bernier, who 
various sea-fights near Artemisium (vli. followed the march of Aimingaebo from 
194; viii. 11), Other losses are also Delhi, in 1665, says that some estimated 
indicated (viii. 14-16). the number of peraons in the camp at 

As the statement of .^schylus for the 300,000, others at diflerent totals, but 
number of the Peraian triremes at Sala- that no one knew, nor had they over 
mis appears well entitled to credit, wo been counted. Ho says, “You are-no' 
must suppose either that the number of doubt at a loss to conceive how so vast 
Doriskus was greater than Herodotus a ntoRsr both of men and animals can 
has mentioned, or that a number gr^ta- be maintained in the field. The best 
than that which he has stated joined solution of the difficulty vrill bo found 
afterwards. in the temperance and simple diet of 
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we thus diminish the probable consumption, we have ^o consider 
that never in any case of ancient history had so much previous 
pains been taken to accumulate supplies on the line of march: 
in addition to which, the cities in Thrace were required to furnish 
such an amount of provisions when the army passed by, as almost 
brought them to ruin. Herodotus himself expresses his surprise 
how provisions could have been provided for so vast a multitude, 
and were we to admit his estimate iiterally, the ^fficulty would be 
magnified into an impossibility. Weighing the circumstances 
of the case well, and considering that this armj was the result of a 
maximum of effort throughout the vast empire,—that a great 
numerical total was the thing chiefly demanded,—and that prayers 
for exemption were regardc(t by the; Great King as a capital 
offence—and that provisions had been collected for three years 
Imfore along the line of march—we may well believe that the 
numbers of Xerxes were greater than "were ever assembled ini' 
ancient times, or perhaps at any known epoch of history. But 
it would bo rash to pretend to guess at any positive numlwr, in the 
entire absence of ascertained data. When we learn from Thucy¬ 
dides that he found ilPiinpossible to find out the pxact numbers of 
the small armies of Greeks who fought at Mantineia,' we shall nut 
be ashamed to avow our inability to count the Asiatic multitudes 
at Uoriskus. W'^c may remark, however, that, in spite of the 
reinforcements received afterwards in Thrace, M.accdonia, and 
Tliessaly, it may be doubted whether the aggregate total ever 

tho Tndians.” (Benuer, Travels in tlie dis-jo, m j’t-tais enrienx do le savoir. Jo 
Mogul Empire, traimlatcd by Brock, I'ignore, me repondit-il. Si vous I’igno- 
Tol. ii. App. p. 118.) rez, comment jHiurrois-jo on 6tro in- 

So also Petit de la Croix says, about stniit ' F.n Ihmt In fiuzettede Vkwic, 
tho enormous host of Uenghis-Khau, me rcpliipia-t-il. Je restai confondii.” 
*‘Les honimoa sent si sobres, qu’ils The Duke of llagusa (in bis Voyage 
s’accommodent de toutes sortos d’ali* en Hougrio, Tnrquio, &c.;, after mcn- 
mens.” tioning tho prodigiously oxaggemted 

That author seems to estimate the statements current about the numbers 
largest army of Genghis at 700,000 men. slain in the suppressed insurrection of 
(Histoire de Genghis, iiv. u. ch. vi. p. tho Janissaries at Constantinople in 
193.) 1826, observes, ** On a dit et r^ptftd, que 

* Thueyd. v, 68. Xenophon calls tho leur nombro s’dtoit <nev<5 h huit ou dix 
host of Xerxes wnamrmWo—ii'afWjutjToi' mille, et cette opinion s’est accr^dit<fe 
flfTtfaTjdM (Anabas. iii. 2,13^. (it was really about 500). Mais lea 

It seems not to be considered noces- Orientaux en general, et lea Turcs on 
saiy for a Turkish minister to know the pai^ARilier, n’ont aucune idee des nom- 
number of an assembled Turkish army, bros: ils les emploient sans exactitude, 
In the war between the llussians and et ils sent par canict^ro porUs h l'exa> 
Turks in 1770, when the Turkish army gyration. D’un autre cdte, le g;ouveme- 
waa encamped at Ribadag near th* ment a dO favoriser cette opinion popu- 
kan, Baron de Tott telle us, ‘'Le yisir ^re, pour frapper Timagination et in> 
me demanda un jour fort s^rieusement ^irer imo plus grande terreur." (vol. U. 
si I'anade Ottonume ^toit nombreuse. p. 37.) 

C’est k vous que je m’adres^roie, lui 
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afterwards ^creased. For Herodotus takes no account of deser¬ 
tions, which yet must have been very numerous, in a host dis¬ 
orderly, heterogeneous, without an/ interest in the enterprise; 
and wherein the numbers of each separate contingent were 
unknown. 

Ktesias gives the total of the host at 800,000 men, and 1000 
othertesti-' triremes, independent of the war-chariots: if he counts 
the number the crews of thc triremes apart from the 800,000 men 
Biaiiit' ' ’ (as seems probable), the total will then be considerably 
above a million. Lilian assigns an aggregate of 700,000 men: 
Diodorus' appears to follow partly Herodotus, partly other authori¬ 
ties. None of these witnesses enable us to correct Herodotus, in a 
case where we are obliged to disbelieve him. He is in some sort 
an original witness, having evidently conversed with persons 
actually present at the muster of Uoriskus, giving us their belief as 
,to the numbers, together with the computation, true or false, 
circulated among them by aitihority. Moreover, the contemporary 
jEschylus,' while agreeing with him exactly as to the number 
of triremes, gives no specific figure as to the land-force, but 
conveys to us in his ‘ Pers® ’ a general seutsment of vast number, 
which may seem in keeping with the largest statement of Hero¬ 
dotus : the Persian empire is drained of men—the women of Susa 
are left without husbands and brothers—the Baktriaii territory has 
not been allowed to retain even its old men.® The terror-striking 


‘ Ktosias, remica, c. 22, 23; yEliaii, 
V. n. xiU. 3; Dxodonis, li. 2-11. 

Rowpectiiig the various numerical 
Btiktemente in this case, see the note of 
Bos ad Cornel. Nepot. Themistocl. c. 2, 
p. TS, 7<h 

The Samian poet CUmrilua, a few 
years youugor than Uorodotus, and con¬ 
temporary witli TliucydidC's, composed an 
epic poem on the expedition of Xerxes 
agiunst Greece. Two or throe short 
fragments of it are all that is preserved: 
ho ouumorated all the separate nations 
■who furnished contingents to Xerxes, 
and we find not only the Stvkic, but also 
the Solymi (apj>ai-eutly the Jews, and so 
construed by Josephus) among them. 
See Fragments, iii. and iv. in Kicko’s 
edition of Chccrilus, p. 121-134. Jose¬ 
phus cont. Apiou. p. 454, ed. llaver- 
camp. 

* Mwhylm, Pers. 14-124, 722-737. 
Heeren (in his learned work on the couu 
merce of the ancient world, Cher deff 
Verkehr der alten Welt, part 1. sect. 1. 
pp. 162, 558,3rd edition) conceives that 


Herodotus had seen the actual mustor- 
ix)!!, made by Persian autliority, of the 
army at Doriskus. 1 cannot tUnk this 
at all probable: it is much more reason- 
:ible to believe that all his information 
was derivetl from Greeks who Ijud ac¬ 
companied the expedition. He must 
have seen and conversed with many 
such. The Persian royal scribes or se¬ 
cretaries accompanied the king, and took 
note of any pm-ticular fact or person who 
might happen to strike his attention 
(Herodot. vii. 100; viii. 90), or to exhi¬ 
bit remarkable course. They seem to 
have been specially attached to the per¬ 
son of thc king as ministers to his cu¬ 
riosity and amusement, rather than 
keepers of authentic and continuous 
I'ccorda. 

Heeren is disposed to accept the nu¬ 
merical totals, given by Herodotus as 
to the umy of Xerxes, much too easily, 
in judgement; nor is he correct in 
supposing that the contingents of the 
Persian army marchetl with their wives 
and families (p. 657-559). 
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e6fect of this crowd was probably quite as great as if its numbers 
had really corresponded to the ideas of Herodotus. 

After the numeration had* taken place, Xerxes passed in his 
chariot by each of the several contingents, observed xcrj«8 
their equipment, and put questions to which the royal Uie 
scribes noted down the answers. He then embarked on (ind iho fleet 
board a Sidonian trireme (wliich had been already fitted hi.’cmralii 
up with a gilt tent), and sailed along the prow| of his kin” 
immense fleet, moored in line about 400 feet from the 
shore, and every vessel completely manned* for action. Such 
a s|)cctacle was well calculated to rouse emotions of arrogant 
confidence. It was in this spirit that ho sent forthwith for Dema- 
ratus the exiled king of Siiarta, who wqjj among his auxiliaries—to 
ask whether resistance on the part of the Greeks, to such a force, 
was even conceivable. The conversation between them, dramati¬ 
cally given by Herodotus, is one of the mast impressive manifesta^ 
tions of sentiment in the Greek language.' Demaratus .assures him 
that the Spartans most certainly, and the Dorians of I’cloponnesus 
probably, will resist him to the death, be the dilference of numbers 
what it may. Xcrxe» receives the statement wj^h derision, but 
exhibits no feeling of displeasure: an honourabh! contrast to the 

* When, Tteroflotii.s flpccifics hi.s in- sumo part towards Cyrus and KamityBos; 
formants (it is much to bo regretted Dnriiw, ns a pnulent and honest innu, 
that he does not specify them ol'tener) does not re<iuiro any such counsellor; 
they seem to be frctjuently (Irccks, such but Xerxes in hie pritlo liiw the Hentou- 
as Dikatus the Athenian exile, Tliursan- tious Artabanua ami the sagacious Do- 
der of (.li'chomeuua in Hteotia, Archian iniwatus attached to him; while Ainasis 
of Sparta, See. (iii. 5.*); vni. Go; ix. IG). king of k'gypt is employed to transmit 
He uientioua the Spnilan king Demai*a- judicious counsel to Polykratfis, the 
tus often, and usually under circum- } despot of Samos. Since all these men 
stances both of dignity ami <lramatic ! speak one and the same language, it 
interest: it is highly probable that he j appeal's certain that they are introduced 
may have conversed with that prince | by-Herodotus nuu-ely as spokesmen for 
himself, or with Ins descendants, who [ his own criticisms on the behaviour and 
remained settled for a long time in ! clnu-acter of the various iiionarchs —; 
Teuthrauia, near the ./Eolic coast of j criticisms which are nothing more than 
Asia Minor (Xenoph. Hellcnioa, iii. 1, general maxims, moral and religious, 
6), and ho may thus have in urd of re- brought out by Solon, Creesus, or Arta- 
presentations offered by the exiled Spar- banus, on occasion of particular events, 
tan king to Xerxes. Nevertheless the The speeches interwoven by Herodotus 
remarks made by Hoffmeister, on the have, in the main, not the same purpose 
speeches ascribed to Demaratus, by He- as those of Tacitus—to make tlie reader 
rodotus, are well-deserving of attention more intimately acquainted with the 
(Sittlich-religibse Lebensausicht dea He- existing posture of affairs or with tbo 
rodotos, p. 118). character of the agents—but a different 

**Herodotus always brings into con- purpose quite foreign to history: they 
nection with insolent kings some man embody in the narrative his own per- 
or other through whom he gives^tter- sonal cnvictioiis respecting human life 
ance to his own lessons of wisdom. To ai^ the divine government.” 

Croesus, at the summit of his gloiy, xhie last opinion of HoffVneister is to 
comes the wise Solon; Creeaus himself, a great degree true, but is rather too 
reformed by his captivity, perfe^ms the absolutely delivered. 
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treatment qi? Charidemus a century and a half afterwards, by the 
last monarch of Persia.' 

After the completion of the review, Xerxes with the army 
March of pursucd his march westward, in three divisions and along 
three different lines of road, through the territories of 
seven distinct tribes of Thracians, interspersed with 
maritime colonics. All was still within his own 
on the enipire,^ and he took reinforcements from each as he 
towns on th« passed: the Thracian Satrse were preserved from this 
Tiiraco- Icvy by ftieir unassailable scats amidst the woods and 
fiusmif snows of Rhodope. 'Plie islands of Samothrace and 
AMCro. Xhasus, with their subject towns on the mainland—and 
the Grecian colonies Dikse^," Maroneia, and Abdera—were succes¬ 
sively laid under contribution for contingents of ships or men. 
What was still more ruinous—they were constrained to provide 
> a day’s meal for the immense host as it passed: on the day of 
his passage the Great King was their guest. Orders had been 
transmitted for this purpose long beforehand, and for many months 
the citizens had been assiduously employed in collecting food 
for the army, ap well as delicacies for the "monarch—in grinding 
flour of wheat and barley, fattening cattle, kcei)ing up birds and 
fowls; together with a decent display of gold and silver plate for 
the regal dinner. A superb tent was erected for Xerxes and his 
immediate companions, while the army received their rations in the 
open region around: on commencing the march next morning, the 
tent with all its rich contents was plundered, and nothing restored 
to those who had funiishcd it Of course so prodigious a host, 
which had occupied seven days and seven nights in crossing the 
double Ilcllespontiuc bridge, must also have been fqjf many days 
on its march through the territory, and therefore at the charge, of 
each one among the cities, so that the cost brought them to the 

* ITercKlot. vii. 101-104-. How inferior his sons; for the extreme specialty with 
is the scene between Darius and Chari- which the Laccdfcmonian exile confines 
demuB, in Quintus Cni-tius I (Hi. '2, his praise to the Spartans and Dorians, 
9-19, p. 20, ed. Mutzel). not including the other Greeks, hardly 

Herodotus takes up substantially the represents the feeling of Herodotus him- 
same vein of sentiment and the same self. 

antithisU as that which runs through The minuteness of the narratiye which 
the PersfO of JEschylus; but he handles Herodotus gives respecting the deposi- 
it like a socml philosopher, with a strong tion and family circumstances of Dema'* 
perception of the real causes of Grecian ratus (vi. 63 scq.), and his view of the 
' superiority. death of Kloomen^ as an atonement to 

it is not improbable that the skeleton tU^t prince for injury done, may seem 
of the oonversaUon between Xerxes and derived from family information (vi. 
Domaratus was a resdity, heard by He- 

rodotus from rhjmaratus himself or from ^ Herodot. vii. 109, 111, 118. 
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brink of rum, and even in some cases drove them to abai^on house 
and home. The cost incurred by the city of Thasus, on account of 
their possessions of the mainlafid, for this purpose was no less than 
400 talents' (=92,800?.): while at Abdera, the witty Mcgakreon 
recommended to his countrymen to go in a body to the temples and 
thank the gods, because Xerxes was pleased to be satisfied with 
one meal in the day. Had the monarch required breakfast as well 
as dinner, the Abderites must have been reduced to the alteniative 
either of exile or of utter destitution.* A stream called Lissus, 
which seems to have been of no great importaSce, is said to have 
been drunk up by the army, together witli a lake of some magni¬ 
tude near Pistyrus." 

Through the territory of the fedonian 'J'hracians and the ricri.an8, 
between Pangaeus ^nd life sea, Xerxes and his army xmoi 
reached the river Strymon at the important station called 
Ennea Ilodoi or Nine-Roads, .afterwards memorable by “touilir- 
the foundation of Amphipolis. Rridges'had been already^ 
thrown over the river, to which the Magian priests Jj, 
rendered solemn honours by sacrificing white horses 
and throwing them into the stream. Moreover, the religions 
feelings of Xerxes were not satisfied without the more precious 
sacrifices often resorted to by the Persians. He here buried 
alive nine native youtlis and nine maidens, in com])liment 
to Nine-Roads, the name of the spot:' he also left, under 
the care of the Psooniaus of Siris, the sacred chariot of Zeus, 
which had been brought from the sent of empire, but wliich 
doubtless was found inconvenient on the lihe of march. From 
the Strymon he marched forward along the Strymonic Gulf, 
passing thc||lgh the territory of the Bisalta; near the Greek 
colonies of Argilus and Stageirus, until he came to the Greek 
town of Akantlius, hard by the isthmus of Athos whicli had been 
recently cut through. The fierce king of the Bisaltas” refused 

^ Tliis sum of 400 tftlentf waa equiva- wheat for each nmn’a daily consump* 
lent to the entire annual tribute chained tion (:= ^th of a merlimniis). It is un- 
in the Persian king's rent-roll, upon the necessary to examine a computation 
satrapy comprising the western and founded on such inadmissiblo (lata, 
southern coast of Asia Minor, wherein * Herodot. vii. lo8,100. 
were included all the Ionic and zEolic * Herodot. vil. 114. He pronouD<»s 
Greeks, besides Lykians, Pamphylimw, this savage practice to be specially Per- 
&c. (Herodot. Ui. 90.) sian. The old and cruel Persian queen 

® Herodot. vii. 118-120. He gives Amestris, wife of Xerxes, sought to pro- 
(vii. 187) the computation of the quan- long her own life by burying alive four- 
tity of com which would liave blent«- teeu victims, children of illustrious 
quired for daily consumption, assuming men, as offerings to the subterranean 
the immense numbers as he conjectures g()d. 
them, and reckoning one cbocnix of * Herodot. viiL IIG. 
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submissionito Xerxes, fled to Rhodope for safety, and forbade his 
six sons to join the Persian host. Unhappily for themselves, they 
nevertheless did so, and when they c<ame back he caused all of them 
to be blinded. 

All the (frock cities which Xerxes had passed by, obeyed his 
orders with sufficient readiness, and probably few doubted the 
ultimate success of so prodigious an armament. But the inhabit¬ 
ants of Akanthuf had been eminent for their zeal and exertions in 
the cutting of the canal, and had probably made considerable 
profits during the * operation; Xerxes now repaid their zeal by 
contracting with them the tie of hospitality, accompanied with 
praise and presents; though he does not seem to have exempted 
them from the charge of njaintaining the army while in their terri¬ 
tory. lie here separated himself from his fleet, which was directed 
to sail through the canal of Athos, to double the two south-western 
capes of the Uhalkidic peninsnla, to enter the Thermaic Gulf, and 
to await l,iis .arrival at Therma. 'I'he fleet in its conrse gathered 
additional troojis from the Gi 'ck towns in the two jieninsulas 
Mardinf .Sitlioiiia .'Uid Palleiic, as well as on the eastern side of 
x.rj.sio the TJiermaic Gulf, in the reoiou‘Talled Krusis or Kros- 

Thorm. 1 — . . 

hi, sa;a, on the continental side of the isthmus of Pallene. 

■nii’inuic These Greek towns were numerous, but of little individual 
importance. Near Therma (Balonichi) in Mygdonia, in 
the interior of the Gnlf and eastward of the mouth of the Axius, 
the fleet awaited the arrival of Xerxes by land from Akanthus. 
He seems to have had a difficult march, and to have taken a route 
I'onsiderably inland, through Iheonia and Krestbiiia—a wild, woody, 
and untrodden country, where his baggage-camels were set upon 
by lions, and where there were also wild bulls of p^digious size 
and fierceness. At length he rejoined his fleet at Therma, and 
stretched his army throughout Mygdonia, the ancient l’icri.a, and 
Bottiaus, !is far ns the mouth of the 1 laliakmoii.* 

Xer.xes had now arrived w'ithiu sight of Mount Olympus, the 
i'..,vo,irnMo northern boundary of wh.at was properly called Hellas ; 
I.T'lK'a-' after a march through nothing but subject territory, with 
“"lie Ma- m.agazines laid up beforehand for the subsistence of his 
prince to 03 . army—with additional contingents levied in his course— 
sist xei'xes. probably with 1'hraciau volunteers joining him in the 
hopes of plunder. The road along which he had marched was still 
shown with solemn reverence by theVTftracians, and protected both 


* Herodot. vii. 122-127. 
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from intruders and from tillage, even in tlie days of Herodotus.' 
The Macedonian princes, the last of his western trilRitarics, in 
whose ten-itory he now found lumsclf—together with the Thessalian 
Aleuadm—undertook to conduct him farther. Nor did the task as 
yet appear difficult: what stops the Greeks were taking to oppose 
him, .shall he related in the coming chapter. 

^ Uerotlut. vii. ll'J, 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. ■ 

PROCEEDINGS IN GREECE PROM TUB BATTLE OF MARATHON 
TO THE TIME OF THE BATTLE OF THERMOPYLA!:. 

Ouli infurmation respecting the affairs of Greece immediately after 
the repulse of the Persians from Marathon, is very scanty. 

Kleomcncs and [.eotychides, the two kings of Sparta (the former 
vioioiiipro- hclonging to the elder or Ituryslheneid, the latter to the 
younger or the Prokleid, race), liad conspired for the 
kii'™rpnrposo of dethroning the former Prokleid king Doina- 
spurw. Eleouienes had even gone so far as to tamper 

with the I)el])hiau priestess f r tlii.s purpose. Ills manoeuvre heiug 
betrayed sliortly afterwards, Ik^ was so alarmed at the displeasure 
of the Sjiartans, that he retired into Thoisaly, and from thence 
into Arcadia, where he employed the powerful influence of his 
regal character and heroic lineage to arm the Arcadian people 
against his country. The Spartans, alarmed in their turn, volun¬ 
tarily invited him back with a promise of amnesty. But his 
renewed lease! did not last long. Ills habitual violcuco of cha¬ 
racter became aggravated into decided insanity, insomuch tliat lie 
struck witii his stick vvlioinsoever lie met; and ins relatives wore 
forced to confine him in chains under a Helot sentinel. By severe 
menaces, ho one day constrained this man to give liim Ids sword, 
with wliieh he mangled himself dreadfully and perislied. So 
shocking a. death was certain to receir e a religious interpretation : 
yet wliich, among tlie misdeeds of his life, had drawn down upon 
him tlie divine wratli, was a point difficult to determine. Most of 
the Greeks imputed it to the sin of his having corrupted the 
I’ythian priestess.' But tlie Atlieniaus and Argeians were each 
disposed to an hypothesis of their own—the former believed tliat 
the gods liad thus punished the Spartan king for having cut timber 
in the sacred grove of Elcusis—tlie latter recognised the avenging 
hand of the liero Argus, whoso grove Kleomenes liad burnt, along 
with so many suppliant warriom \Wjo -had taken sanctuary in it. 


1 Herodot. vi. 74, 75. 
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Without pronouncing between these different suppositions, lIcio-|| 
dotus contents himself with expressing his opinion thatthj miserable 
death of Kleomcnes was an iitonement for his conduct to Dema- 
ratus. But what surprises us most is, to hour ’hat the Spartan.®, 
usually more disposed than other Greeks to refer every striking 
phauiomonon to divine agency, recognised on this occasion nothing 
but a vulgar physical cause: Kleomcnes had gone mad (they 
affirmed) through habits of intoxiciitiun, learnt from some Scythian 
envoys who had come to Si’arta.' • 

Tile dcatli of Kleoineuc.®, and the discredit thrown on his 
character, emboldened the yKgiuctans to prefer a com- „f 

jilaint at Jriparta respecting their ten hostages, whom 
Klcoiuencs and Leotychides Imd taken away from the 

^ ^ ^ J Kl< I’llti'llbH 

island, a little before the invasion of sYttica by the Per- 
sians under Datis, and deposited at Athens as guarantee tii.'.juigi.t „r 
to the Athenian.s against aggrc.s.sion i'rom /h'.gina at that rii.w, 
critical moment. I.cotychidc.s was the surviving auxiliary iiliukTn 
of K’leomenes in the re(|nisition of these hostages, and* 
anaiiist him the .I'.ginetans complained. Though the jirocecding 
was one uni|nestionahly licnelicial to the general cause of Greece,“ 
yet such was the actnaT disjileasnre of the Lacedaffiionians against 
the decca.scd king and hi- .icts, that the survivor Leotychides was 
brought to a public trial, and condenmed to be delivered up as 
prisoner in atonement to the .Kginetans. The latter were about 
to carry away tlu'ir prisoner, when a digiiilicd Spartan named 
'I'lieasides, jiointed out to them the danger which they were 
incurring by ,-nch an indignity against the regal person. 'I’ho 
Spartans (he observed)' had jiassed sentence under feeliugs of 
temporary wrath, which wonlil probably be exchanged for sym|)athy 
if they saw the sentence executed. 

Accordingly the yKginetans contented themselves with stipu¬ 
lating that Leotychidi'S should accompany them to 
Athens and redcmaiu! their hostages detained there, '“j'l" 

The Athenians refused to give*un the hostages, in spite ib' 

r o , • • 1 ■ I , 1. ^ "I" 

ot the empnatic terms m which tlie Spartan king set ...iniii! i.im 
forth the sacred obligation of restoring a deposit.’ They ti’™”.! ' 
justified the refusal in part by saying that the deposit wibiutiiio 
had heen lodged by the two kings jointly, and could not 
be surrendered to one of them alone. But they probably rceol- 

’ Heroilot. vi. 8t. ^ &c. 

® Heroilot. vi. 61. KAeoevero, Uvra ^ lUiroilot. vi. S-l; compare vi. 40-73, 
tv Tp Aiylfti, Kol Koivi rp 'EAAitSi iyaOi ami chap. Axxvi. of this History. 
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lected that the hostages were placed with them less as a deposit 
*than as a Security against jdiginehm hostility—which security they 
were not disposed to forego. 

Jxotychides having been obliged to retire without success, the 
ueoisai (jt iltginetans resolved to adopt measures of retaliation for 
limsto'' themselves. They waited for the period of a solemn 
fiSniJis-' festival eelebratod every fifth year at Sunium ; on which 
iiirSSlic.' oeca.sion a ship, peculiarly equipped and carrying some 
<«»• of the heading Athenians as Thcors or sacred envoys, 
sailed thither froiji Athens. This ship they found m('ans to 
ea])turo, and carried all on board prisoners to yEgina. Whether 
an exchange took jilace, or whether the prisoners and hostages on 
both sides were put to death, wo,do not know. But the conse- 
([uence of tluur proceeding.wiis an active and decided war between 
Athens and A'lgina,' beginning seemingly about 488 or 487 n.c., 
and lasting until 481 ii.C., tbe year preceding the invasion of 
Xerxes. 

An Atginetan citizen named Nikodromus took advanbige of this 
The Eniiip- further a pint against the govermnent of the 

Ian Nikc.irn. Having been before banished (as he thought 

intiHjayHft ♦ 1 s 1 ■ -1 *1 • ^ ” 

H«iiojn,ir..rn uniusllv), lio HOW omauizcd a revolt ot the peoijle against 

tJemotrftdcal ** ^ . . i r 

r.vuiiiii.m ill the ruling oligarchy, concerting with the Athenians a 
rfcrtwith simultaneous invasion in siipiwrt of his plan. Accord- 
iho iri.'ive- iiigly Oil tlic aiipointcd day lie rose with his iiartisans in 
arms and took possession ot the Old lown—a strong 
post which had been superseded ia course of time by the more 
Tiiodcni city on the sea-shore, less jiroteetcd though more con¬ 
venient.* But no Atheniaiis appeared, and without tlieiii he was 
unable to iiiaiiitain his footing. He was obliged to make his 
escape from the island, after witnessing the complete defeat of his 
partisans; a large body of whom, seven hundred in number, fell 


' Iloi'odot. vi. 87, 8H. 

Instoad of yhp H Tolffi'AQijvaioKTt 
M 2ovpl<f>{\-i.ii7), I follow 
tho rojuling proposoil by Schomann anti 
sanctioned by lloockh—irtvTerTjpls, 
It is himlly ctmoeivablo that the Atlio- 
iiiiuis at that time should have had any 
ships with live bonks of otivs ; 

moreover, apait from this objeetion, tlie 
word ittvTiipr}i makes considerable om- 
barraaament in tlio sentence: see llocekh, 
Urknndeu libor das Attischo Seewesen, 
chap, vii, p. 75, 7G. * 

Tho elder Dionysius of Syracuso is 
eaid to have been the first Gi'etik who 


coiiRtnictcd irevT'fipds or quinqueremo 
ships (Diodor. xiv. 40, 41). 

0 'i'liere were many distinct pentaiite- 
I'ides, or aolerniiities eelebi-ated every 
fifth year, included among tho I’cligioiw 
customs of Athens: see Aristoteles— 
IIoAit. Fragm. xxvii. ed. Neumann; 
Pollux, viii. 187. 

* See Thucyd. i. 8. 

The acropolis at Athena, having been 
tho primitive city inhabited, bore tlio 
name of 7'/ie (.V/y oven m tho time of 
Iviucydidds (ii. 15), at a time when 
Athens and Poirjeus covered so largo a 
region around and near it. 
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into the hands of the government, and were led out for executi<m. , 
One man alone among those prisoners burst his chains, lied to the 
sanctuary of Demeter Tliesinophorus, and wjts fortunate enough to 
seize the handle of the door before he was overta'.en. In spite of 
every effort to drag him away by force, he clung to it witli con¬ 
vulsive grasp. Ilis pursuers did not venture to put him to death 
in such a position, hut they sitverod tlie hands from the body and 
then executed him. leaving the hands still lianging to and giasping' 
the door-liaudle, wlawc' tliey seem to h.'ive long it'niaiiied witluait 
being taken off. Dostrueticai of the severt duindred 'iv.'iiin.nt 
prisoners does not seem to have drawn down upon the 
jKginetan oligarchy either vt'ugeanee from tlu' gods or sjnii'sf. 
een.sure from their conteuiponirifs. Hut the violation of sanctuary, 
in the case of that one unfortunate man whose hands wmre cut off, 
was a crime which the goddess Demeler lu'ver forgave. Jlore 
than (ifty years afterwards, in the first year, of the Ihdoponnesiau 
war, the jKgiiu'tans, having been previimsly coiKpiered by .-Ithcns, 
were fiimlly expelled from their island: such expulsion was tla? 
iliviue jmlgement upon them for this ancient impiety, which half a 
century of continued ejpi.’itory sjicrllicc! had not been suflicient 
to wipe out.^ 

*rhe AtlieniaTis who wen‘ to have assisted Niki)di’omus arri^'cd at 
yKgina laie day too late. Their proceedings had l)een del.-iyed by 
the necessity of borrowing twenty triremes from the ('orinthians, 
in addition to fifty <ff tlu'ir own; with these seventy 'n.'Aiii.- 
sail they defeated the yk'.ginetans, who met them with 
a fleet of equal number—and then landed on tlie 

' Hcrodot. vi, (M. Kf'ivat ' fiDtil oxpiilHiuii fndii Tlf 

^rrav ToltTi ' ilifnHiiii.tii.s .tH>igti(!<l t.o 

Til'* won! Kfivai fi»r 4Kf?yat, “ t.ho.'st' ' Tlv'iiicltin.s .i iifW tth'itlc m lit" fcfi ilnty 
littitd-*," a|>|H-itrsi 80 litlle .''iiitiii'li! in ^tf Tliyiv.i, on flic o.vch't'ii (oust of I'cl"- 
tlii^ phnv'O, that I rather iinaj^im; tho jioniioKUs, whci-i! tlioy wnv :ttt.H'l<(*<l, 
ivtil reading to litive hecu tctiya} taken pii.-somT.-', aii'I jtiit. to <h:at|i Ity 

lonu’ (liah'ct for xfrol). “ tli«* ittiiitlrt ■ tlie AtlifinaiM, in tho 'O^'lifh year ot flu- 
with iiothini^ ittfaclieil to tie tit *’ com- i w.ar (Tlnioyd. iv. ,'>7). Now Ilafodotiis, 
pare a jilir.uwe not very unlike, Humor, while he irieutioiip. the expnl-iion, dof.s 
Iliad, ill. 't7G, Ktii/ii Si Tpv<fia\*ia fi/x’| not rilhnie to llfir >ul'.-'fiiuoiit iiit'l still 
itTTtTo, etc. ' more oaUniittm.s laic. Htid let known 

Compart* the narrative of the. arrest ' the fact, liu conl'l leinlly have hnleil to 
of tho S[;:irtan kin;' P.iusaiiiii.ff, aixl of' notice it, m ;i faithcr oMn-iimmatioii c.f 
the mauuer in which he wan tre.itcd the divine jinlgcnn nt. \S'<‘ni;iy leiison- 
when in sauctuary at, the temple of | ably presume, i^^iioiitni e in tlii.A cie-e, 
Atliene Chalkui'koH (Thnoyd i. l.U). i which woiiM to .-‘upptut Uio 

* Ilcrodot. vi. 91. ’Atri toutou S« xal ' ti})inion tfirowii imt in a preiicrlini' 
&yos <r<pi iyiptro, rh ^KBixraaOai n'y urwi cliajiter fe. xxxni.i re-ipertino llie tlate 
re iyivnvro iAA.’ of compo.^ition ot hi-* history—in tlio 

(TO*' iKireffipres vpiirepou (k rris yrjffou 1i ; carlieBt yearn of the Peloponne.siaii 
ffipt yeptaBai rijv 6f6y. j war. 

Com|Miro Thucytl. ii. 27 about tho i 

VOL. III. * 2 ti 
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island. The iKginetans solicited aid from Argos, hut that city was 
either too*'much displeased,with them, or too much exhausted by 
the defeat sustained from the Spartan Klcomeiics, to grant it. 
Nevertheless, one thousand Argeian volunteers, under a distin¬ 
guished champion of the pentathlon named Euryhates, came to 
their iissisUince, and a vigorous war was carried on, with varying 
success, against tlie Atlicnian armament. 

At sea, tlic Atlicniaiis sustained a defeat, being attacked at a 
moment when fSieir fleet was in disorder, so that they lost four 
sliips with tlieir crews : on land they were more successful, and few 
of tile Argeian volunteers survived to return home. 'I'lic general 
of tile latter, Euryliates, confiding in his great personal strength 
and skill, challenged tlie best of'tlie Atlicnian warriors to single 
comliat. lie slew three tif tlicm in succession, but the arm of tlie 
fourth, Sdphanes of Dckeleia, was victorious, and proved fatal to 
him.' At lengtli tlie invaders were obliged to leave the island 
witlioiit any decisive ri'sult, and tiu' war seems to liave been prose¬ 
cuted. liy freipieiit descents and privati'cring on botli sides—in 
wliicli Nikodromns and tlie yEginetaii exiles, planted by Atliens on 
the coast of Attica near Himiiim, took an active jiartthe advan¬ 
tage oil tile whole liciiig on the side of Atliens. 

Tile general course of this war, and especially tlie failure of tlie 
nir.'.tcftiiia enterprise concerted witli Nikodromns in conscipicnco of 
.iiiniiB li.i. delay in borrowing sliins from (lorinth, were well calcii- 

.OlicnUiia to , t i ■ .1 • .. 

rniaw tiicir latcd to inijiTOSs u|ion ttie Atliemans the necessity ot 
lora!"^ enlarging their naval force. And it is from tlie present 
time that we trace among tliem tlie first growth of tliat decided 
tendency towards maritime activity, whicli coincided so happily 
with tile expansion of tlieir democracy, and opened a new pliaso 
in (Jrecian liistory, as well as a now career for tliemselves. 

Tlie exciting efleet produced U]iou tliem liy the repulse of the 
.. Tersians at .Marathon has been dwelt upon in a pre- 

llii'niii-t.iklcs Afi'iAi* ^ ^ 

coding ch<i])tor. aMiUkkU's, the victor in that held, having 
chitd iiion lit boon rciuovod from the scene under circumstances 
iiit.iisn rival- already described, /\risteides and Thomistokles became 
tLin.“im.. the chief men at iVtlieiis: and the former was chosen 
tho hitlfr by arehon during tho succeeding year. His exemplary up- 
o^iruoistn. i-j^rlitness ill magisterial functions ensured to him lofty 

' Horodtit. ix. 75. i a privaU'criup war^ between tountriea 

^ Herotlot. vi. 90, 91, 92, 9:b Tim* tioar o-s /Egiiia and Attica, may bo 
cyd. i. 41. About Sdphauoi^, coinitaro seen by the more detailed description 
ix. 75. I of a later war of the same kind in USS 

How much damaije was done by such ' b.c. (Xenophon, Hellenic, v. 1). 
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estpom from the general public, not without a certain ])roportion of 
active enemies, some of them sufferers 1^ his justice. 'I'licfc enemies 
naturally became partisans of Jiis rival Themistoklcs, who hail all 
the talents necessary for bringing them into c 'ipcration, 'I'he 
rivalry between the two chiefs became so hitter an l mcnaciiiir, that 
even Aristeiiles himself is reported to have said, “ If the Athenians 
were wise they would cast both of ns into the barathrum.” d.'nder 
such circumstances it is not too much to .say that the |)cacc of the 
country was preserved mainly by the institution (filled (t.^tracisin, 
the true character of which I lane already explained. After thri'c 
or four years of continued ])olltical rivalry, the two cliicl's ajipcaled 
to a vote of Ostracism, and Aristcidf’s was banished. 

Of the particular points on which their riraliw turned, we an* 
unfortunately little informed. But it is'liiirhly prohahlc that one 
of thmn was, the important change of policy abo\c atlndcd to—the 
convcr.don of Athens from a land-]iowcr ipto a 
development of this new and stirring element in the minds of the 
people. By all authorities, this change id' policy is ascriliiM princi- 
iially and spcciallv to 'riiemistokles.' On that account, , . , 

I ^ ' ... ^ "lOt ro'iti' f 

if for no other reason., .Vristcidt's would probably’ he 
found op|)osed to it: hnl it was moreover a cliangc not uiSi > 
in harmony with that old-tashioncd llellcnisni, nndis- ii.i-ni..n.i 
turhed uniformity of life, and narrow rangi' of active 'i"iAiii-^ 
duty and experience—which .Vristcides seems to have 
approved in common with the snhscipient philosophers. 'I'lie 
seaman was naturally more of a wanderer and eo.-mopolite than the 
heavy-armed soldier; the modern (Ireek .seaman even at this 
nioinent is .so to a remarkable degree, distinguished for the variety 
of his ideas, and the (piiekne-ss of hi.s intelligence,- 'I'he land- 

* I’lutaiN'li, TliDini.'.t. c. 19. ' tkt’n' nf riiur‘>o rD^rul.irly |ii> fiTii'd. 

' St'o Mr. liiilt'H inti'fc'tiiii< Jiocitujit 'I'hfir iinlii'stry aibI hDiif^ty <<lilaiii"il iH 
of the Hytlriot ,-»aili*r.s, .iiiil Tlu; i-sl.iiid-, i»)' Sjx//,i.t, J’.iid-t. 

Tnivi'U ill Hit} Mi’ditfU'iUi*’m. ". Mycoiii, and Iji'.tiM, ri'scinld-' H\<li,iui 

;I7S I'LondtHi. l.StfJl. ; tlieir ni-dittiti<iiii<, and p(i"i-"i lln- hanio 

“Tin* fity of Hydra orij^inatotl in a i cljanictfr for coniiijcn ial atlivity. In 
ainall colony of luMtiiien l>cloii;(ing ti> pajing tlu-ir saildi-?, Mydr.i aial in 
the Moroa, who took rofn^'c in tlio ' Rmtor Ulaii'la liatt; a la'culi.ir (•iisfiaii. 
islainl from the tuanny of tin; Turks. . Tho wdiolc, auiounl of tho froiyhl U 
Ahont forty ycarR at'o they had nmlfi- ' con.sidcied an a (-onnooii ‘stock, fioju 
jdied to a coiiRitlcrahle numher, their | wliicli tin* chai^fC's of vic'ii.iHiii.,f iho 
little vilh^j'o began to a-.RUmo the ap- i ship arc dcdinfc'). Tin mio.under m 
poarnneo of a town, and they hail car- 1 divided info two nijiial jenl-,: f-n.- 
goes that went au far a.ff (.'on-stiuitiiiople. ! ia allotteil to the f'l'ow and <-<jiially 
In their mercantile transaction-, the shared aniong them without n lercnco 
Hyiliiot.s aetpiired the reputation of , to age or rank, the other part is appm- 
greater iiitegiity than tho other Greeks, priatod to the nlup and capt.iin. The 
a« well aa of being the most intrepid capital of tin* (aigo i- a trint given to 
uavigatore iu the Archipelago; and they , the captain and crew on certain fixed 
‘ 2 I) 2 
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service was a type of steadiness and inflexible ranks, the sea- 
service tliat of mutabilitjif and adventure. Such was the idea 
strongly entertained by Hato and other philosophers: ’ though we 
may remark that they do not render justice to the Athenian 
seaman. Ilis training was far more perfect and laborious, and his 
habits of obedience far more complete,’* than that of the Athenian 
lioplift! or horseman: a training beginning with Thcmistokles, and 
reaching its full perfection about the commencement of the Pelo- 
l)onuesiau war. * 

In recommending extraordinary efforts to create a navy as well 
^ as to a«|uire nautical practice, Thcmistokles displayed 
all that sagacious appreciation of the circumstances and 
•.fTh.iiii. dangers of the time, ffir which Thucydides gives him 
credit: and there can be no doubt that Aristeides, 
esiniaTii though the honester politician of the two, was at this 
particular crisis the less essential to his country. Not 
icijia. there the struggle with A'igina, a maritime 

power C(iual or more than eq-'al, and within sight of the Athenian 
liarl)our—but there was also in the distance a still more formidable 
contingency t() guard against. 'J’lic I’ereian armament had been 
driven with disgrace from Attica back to Asia; but the Persian 
monarch stilt nunained with nndiminished means of aggression 
as well as increased thirst for revenge; and 'riiemistokles knew 
well that the danger from that quarter would recur greater than 
ever. lie believed that it would recur again in the same way, by 
an expedition across the A’.gean like that of Datis to Marathon 
against which the Ijgst defence would lie found in a numerous and 


conditions. Tho clitinictor and inann»'‘in 
of tlio Hydriiit sailers, from tint luenvl 
ctfovt of tlioso ciiHtem.i, tiiv miicli shik!- 
riot* ill to tlio ideas that we 

arofijitti) eiitoitaui of siiilei's. They ate 
BotliiU', woll-tlressod, woll-lired, .'<hrewd, 
iiifonned, and siHic'ilativt'. Tlioy Moom 
to form a cltwa, in the t)rder.s of man- 
kiml, \Yluch liiw no oxittieneo amenj;; ua. 
lly their voyages, they aetiniro tt libe¬ 
rality of notion which ue expeet only 
aiuone genthmum, while in their ilomes- 
tic cnvuinstiinces their onuhiet is suit¬ 
able to their condition. Tho tJiceks 
are all tniditionary historians, and jms- 
WCS.S miieh of tlnit kiiul of knowlctlgo to 
whieli the term Ic.irnnuj Is uautdly ap- 
jdied. This, mingled with tho other 
luform.ation of tho Hydriots, gives them 
that advantageous charai’tor of mind 
winch I tliiuk tlioy [wssess.” 


; * Plato, Logg. iv. pp. 705 , 700 . Plu- 

I tarcii, Themistt»k!e.s, c. 11 ). Isokrates, 
Panathonaic. o. 43 . 

Pliitiiivli, Pliilopcomcu, c. 14. nXiV 
'EiTa/A(tv(iv$ay p.(v iytoi \(yov(Tty oKvovyra 
yfviTat ru>y Kara 0d\a<T(Tay i}<l>(Kfiwv roi/t 
, ttoX/tot, ojtcijv avT(f /j.}] Atldwtrcp dyrl n9~ 
viixwi' 6tr\nuy, Kara rTAoTou/a, paOrai 
yfv6/x(voi Kal 8io</)t)o^€PT(s, HirpoKToy 
TT/s ’AiTtay wal rwv viftruv knf\0(ty (kov 
iTt&ty; coinjwiro vii. p. ilnl. 

* Sec tlie remarkable passage in Xc- 
I nophon (Mcmoitib. iii. 5 , 10 ), attesting 
thiit the lloplites and the Ilippeis, tho 
j persons first in rank in tlie city, wore 
j also the most disobedient on military 
I sorvico. 

I ^ Tlmovd. i. Od. tSir (Themistoklos) 
rf/y j3otriAt«y <7TpaTt«r Ti}v Kara BdKair- 
ffay tfipoioy (viropvrtpay T^y xarlt yijv 
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MX'll-trainod fleet. Nor could the largo preparations of Darius for 
renewing the attack remain unknowti to a vigilant observer, 
extending as they did over so many Greeks subject to the IVrsi.-iu 
empire. Such positive warning was more than enough to stimulate 
the active genius of Tliemisttikles, who now jirevailcd upon liis 
countrymen to begin with energy the work of maritime pre])asation, 
as well against /h'.giua ;ts against 15 rsia.' Not only were two 
hundred new .ships built, and citizens trained as s^'anien—hut the 
important work was cominenced, during the yjar wlieu Tlicmi- 
stokles was either arehon or general, of forming and fortifvinga 
new harbour for Athens at I’cira'us, instea<l of the ancient open 
hay of Plialerum. The latter w*s indeed somcwliat nearer to the 
city, hut Peirams with it.s three separate«natural ]Kirts,- admitting 
of being closed and fortilied, was ineomparahly superior in sid'ety 
!is well ,a.s in eonvcnieuce. It is not too much to sav, with llero- 
dotu.s—that the ^higinetan “ war was thp siilvation of Greece, by 
eoiistrainiugthe Atlienians to make tlu'inselves a maritime power.”’ 
The whole efiieieney of the resistance sutisiapiently ni.-ide 
to Xerxes turned upon this new movement in the organ- 
isation (d' Atlien.s, allowaal as it was to attain tolertil)Ie 
completeness through a fortunate eonenrreiiee of aeei- 
dents; for the important delay of ten years, between the defeat of 
Maratlion and the fresh inrasion liy which it was to lie avenge<l, 
was in truth the result of .accident. First, the revolt of F.gypt; 
next, the death of Darius; thinlly, the iudilfereneo of Xerxes 
at his first accession towards Hellenic matters—postponed until 
450 n.c., an invasion which would naturally have been undertaken 
in 487 or 480 ae., and which would have found Athens at that 
time without her wooden walls—the great engine of her suhseipteiit 
salvation. 

Another .accidental help, without which the n<‘w fleet could not 
have been built—a con.sidcrable amount of public money 
—was also by good fortune now .available to the rVtlie- 

• T • • I • r i 

mans. It is first m an enijinatic passage of the jioet 

yl'ischylus, and next from Herodotus on the present inin.,.,r 

. t . (VIM • !• T • A • Idiiirnini in 

occasion, that wc hear oi the silver mines ot Laurmnr m ahiui, 
Attica, and the valuable produce which they rendered to the state. 
They were situated in the southern portion of the territory, not 

' Tliucyd. i. 14. llerodot. vii. 144. | iyayKd(rai BaXafftrlovi ytvfffOat ’A0 t)- 

Tluicyd. i. Dil. { polous. 

3 Hfi-oilot. vii. 144. OuTos yap i l Tlmcyd. i. 18. vainiKol lytyoyro, 
(Tverds Tt^TJ TTjy 'EXaoSo, I * Pertyj; 
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very far ftom the promontory of Sunium,’ amidst a district of low 
hills which extended across much of the space between the eastern 
sea at Thorikus, and the western at Anaphlystus. At what time 
they first began to be worked, we have no information; but it 
seems hardly possible that they could have been worked with any 
spirit or profitable result, until after the expulsion of Hippias and 
the establishment of tlie democratlcal constitution of Kleisthenes. 
Neither the strong local factions, by which different portions of 
Attica were set against each other before the time of Peisistratus 
—nor the rule of that despot succeeded by his two sons—were 
likely to afford confidence and encouragement. But when the 
democracy of Kleisthenes first breught Attica into one systematic 
and comprehensive whole, with equal rights assigned to each part, 
and with a common centre at Athens—the power of that central 
government over the mineral wealth of the country, and its means 
of binding the whole people to respect agreements concluded with 
individuftl undertakers, would give a new stimulus to private 
speculation in the district of I.aiirium. It was the practice of the 
Athenian government either to sell, or tj let for a long term of 
years, particular districts of this productive region to individuals or 
companies; on consideration partly of a sum or fine paid down, 
partly of a reserved rent equal to one twenty-fourth part of the 
gross produce. 

Wo arc told by Herodotus that there was in the Athenian 
treasury, at the time when Themistokles made his proposition 
to enlarge the naval force, a great sum “ arising from the Laurian 
Tiiomutokiti! mines, out of which a distribution was on the point of 
the Alheiiiau being made among the citizens—ten drachms to each 
Furlwtho man. This great amoigit in hand^must probably have 
lSul’''S, heon the produce of the purchase-money or fines received 
iiki'Sdiiig fr“m recent sales, since the small annual reserved rent 
nmST' ^^rdly have been accumulated during many suc- 
Bhips. cessivc yearn. New and enlarged enterprises in mines 


^ The mountain region of Lamium | Btances of great value at the time when 
has been occasionally visited by modern ‘ the mines were in work. Many remains 
travellera, but never carefully surveyed : are seen of shafts sunk in ancient times 
until ISM, when Dr. Fiedler examined ! —and sunk in so workmanlike a manner 
it minemlogicuUy by order of the pre- ! as to satisfy the eye of a miner of the 
sent Greek govermnont. See his Koiaen ! present day.—p. 76. 
durch Griechenland, vol. i. pp. 39, 73. j. »_^Herodot. vii. 144. ^Orf ’Adijvafour* 
The region is now little bettor than a ' ytpoftivwy /ityd\uy ip rtp 

desert, but Fiedler especially notices ; xotp^, ri U tup furiWup irpo(rqX6c 
the great natural fertility of the plain ; tup Aavpclov, f/AcXXov xi^tvdaL hp* 
near Thorikus, together with the good j hwros Una ipaxftds. 
harbour at that place—both ciroum-' ^ 
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must be supposed to hare been recently begun by indmdj^Is under 
contract with the gorernment: otherwise there could hardly have 
been at the moment so oversowing an exchequer, or adequate 
means for the special distribution contemiplated. Thcmistoklcs 
availed himself of this precious opportunity—set forth the neces¬ 
sities of the war with .lEgina, and the still more formidable menace 
from the great enemy in Asia—^and prevailed upon the people 
to forego the promised distribution for the purposj of obtaining an 
efficient navy.' One cannot doubt that there must have been many 
speakers who would try to make themselves popular by opposing 
this proposition and supporting the distribution; insomuch that the 


power of the people generally ^o 

* All the infonnation—unfoHunately 
it ia very scanty—which we poase-ss re¬ 
specting the ancient mines of Laurium, 
is brought together in the valuiible Dis¬ 
sertation of M. Boeckh, translated and 
appendetl to the English tninslation of 
his Public Economy of Athens. He 
di.scuases the fact stated in tl is chapter 
of Herodotus, in sect. 8 of tliat Disser¬ 
tation : but there are manj^ of hia re- 
marlcs in which I cannot concur.^ 

After multiplying ten drachmae by 
the assumed number of 20 ,<h)u Athenian 
citizens, making a sum totol distvibuteil 
of d.ij talents, he goes on- “That the 
distribution wits made annually inigiit 
have been presumed from the principles 
of the Athenian administration, with¬ 
out the testimony of Cornelius Nepos. 
We are not therefore to supfiose that 
the savings of several years are meant, 
nor merely a surplus; but that all the 
public money arising from the mines, 
as it was not required ^ any other ob¬ 
ject, was divided amo^ the members 
of the community” (p. 6J‘2). 

We are hardly authorized to conclude 
from the passage of Herodotus that Ml 
the sum received from the mines was 
about to be distributeil. The treasury 
was very rich, and a distribution was 
about to be mad^—but it does not fol¬ 
low that nothing was to be left in the 
treasury after the distribution. Accord- 
ingly, all calculations of the total pro¬ 
duce of the mines, based upon this pas¬ 
sage of Herodotus, are uncertain. Nor 
is it clear that there was any regular 
annual distribution, unless we r#e do 
take the passage of Cornelius Nepos as 
proving it: but he talks rather about 
the magistrates employing this money 
fur jobbing purposes—not abputoa regu- 


feel tlie force of a distant motive 


lar distribution (“Nam enm poctmia 
publica tpuii ei metallis redibat, lai^- 
tiono magistratuum quotannis peviret.” 
Corn. Nep? Themlst. c. 2). A story is 
told b^ Pulyienus, from whomsoovor he 
copied it—of a sum of loij talents in 
the treasury, which Thomistoklfis per- 
suatled the jxjople to hand over to 100 
rich men, for the purpose of being ex¬ 
pended as the latter unight direct, with 
an obligation to reimburse the money 
in case the people were not satisfied 
with the exi>emUture: these rich men 
euqiloyod each the Hum awarded to lunj, 
in building a new ship, much to the 
H-itisfaction of the people (Polyieu. i. 
3ii). This story differs materially from 
that of Herodotus, and wo cannot ven¬ 
ture either to blend the two together or 
to rely upon Polyienus separately. 

I imagine that the sum of 3^1 talents, 
or 50 talents, necessary for the distri¬ 
bution, formed part of a larger sum ly¬ 
ing in the treasury, arising from the 
mines. TheinistoklDs persuadofl thu 
people to employ the whole sum in ship¬ 
building, which of course implied that 
tlie distribution was to be renounced. 
Whether there had been distributions 
of a similar kind in former years, as M. 
Boeckh affirms, is a matter on which we 
have no evidence. M. Boeckh eeoms to 
me not to have kept in view the fact 
(which he himself states just before) 
that there were two sources of receipt 
into the treasury—original purebase- 
mouey ))aid down, and reserved annual 
rent. It is from the former source that 
I imagine the large sum lying in tho 
treasury to have been derived: the 
small reserved rent probably went 
among the annual items of the state- 
budget. 
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as predominant over a present gain, deserves notice as an earnest 
of their approaching greatness. 

Immense indeed was the recompense reaped for this self-denial, 
_ , not merely by Athens but by Greece generally, when the 

know ’S-"' P^parations of Xerxes came to be matured, and ms 
forehand In armament was understood to be approaching. The 
orders for equipment of ships and laying in of provisions, 
issued by the G^rcat King to his subject Greeks in Asia, the 
A5gean, and Thrace, would of course become known throughout 
Greece Proper; especially the vast labour bestowed on the canal of 
Mount Athos, which would be the theme of wondering talk with 
every Thasian or Akanthian citizen who viated the festival games 
in Peloponnesus. All thqse premonitory evidences were public 
enough, without any need of that elaborate stratagem whereby the 
exiled Demaratus is alleged to have secretly transmitted, from 
Susa to Sparta, intelligence of the approaching expedition.' The 
formal announcements of IXerxes all designated Athens as the 
special object of his wrath and vengeance.* Other Grecian cities 
iforaiib from might thus hope to escape without mischief: so that the 
S^d*?arih prospect of the great invasion did not at first provoke 
from'uir among them any unanimous dispositions to resist. Ac- 
-maHy of'“ cordingly, when the first heralds despatched by Xerxes 
JJfJ'md” Sardis in the autumn of 481 b.c., a little before his 

sabmtt. march to the Hellespont, addressed themselves to the 
different cities with demand of earth and water, many were disposed 
to comply. Neither to Athens, nor to Sparta, were any heralds 
sent; and these two cities were thus from the beginning identified 
in interest and in the necessity of defence. Both of them sent, in 
this trying moment, to consult the Delphian oracle; while both at 
the same time joined to convene a Pan-helldhic congress at the 
Isthmus of Corinth, for the purpose of organising resistance against 
the expected invader. 

I have in the preceding chapters pointed out the farious steps 
Pun-hcUenlc whereby the separate states of Greece were gradually 
vcnwl jointly brought, even against their own natural instincts, into 
Sla*s^m something approaching more nearly to political union. 
SrarfTho present congress, assembled under the influence of 
SJUrwa common fear from Persia, has more of a Fan-hellenic 
Grwiai" character than any political event which has yet occurred 
minit. in Grecian history. It cxteiuls far beyond the range of 
those Peloponnesian states who constitute the immediate allies of 
* Herodot. vii. 239. <-2 Herodot. vii. 8-138. 
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Sparta: it comprehends Athens, and is even summon^ in part by 
her strenuous instigation: moreover it seeks to combine every city 
of Hellenic race and language, however distant, which can bo 
induced to take part in it—even the Kretans, Korkyrteans, and 
Sicilians. It is true that all these states do not actually come,— 
but earnest efforts are made to induce them to come. The dis¬ 
persed brethren of the Hellenic family are entreated to marshal 
themselves in the same ranks for a joint political purpose'—the 
defence of the common hearth and metropolis of the race. This is 
a new fact in Grecian history, opening scenes and ideas unlike to 
anything which has gone before—enlarging prodigiously the func¬ 
tions and duties connected wilji that headship of Greece which had 
hitherto been in the hands of Sparta, bjit which is about to l)ecome 
too comprehensive for her to manage—and thus introducing in¬ 
creased habits of cooperation among the subordinate states, as well 
as rival hopes of aggrandizement among the leaders. The con¬ 
gress at the Isthmus of Corinth marks such further ad\Bnce in the 
centralising tendencies of Greece, and seems at first to promise an 
onward march in the same direction; but the promise will not be 
found realized. * • 

Its first step was indeed one of inestimable value. While most 
of the deputies present came prepared, in the name of Eirecuoriho 
their respective cities, to swear reciprocal fidelity and 
brotherhood, they also addressed all their efforts to SSKrent” 
appease the feuds and dissensions which reigned among " pSny 
particular members of their own meeting. Of these the 
most prominent, as well as the most dangerous, was the '’'-s'"*- 
war still subsisting between Athens and yEgina. The latter was 
not exempt, even now, from suspicions of nwdmng^ [t.e. embracing 
the cause of the Tersians), which had been raised by her giving 
earth and water ten years before to Darius. But her present 
conduct afforded no lountenance to such suspicions: she took 
earnest paH in the congress as well as in the joint measures of 
defence, and willingly consented to accommodate her difference 
with Athens.^ In this work of reconciling feuds, so essential to the 
safety of Greece, the Athenian Themistokles took a prominent 
part, as well as Cheileos of Tegea in Arcadia.* The congress 
proceeded to send envoys and solicit cooperation from such cities as 

‘ Herodot. vii. 145. ^poy^<ravrts tX * Herodot. vui. 92. 

NWS T« y4yoiro 'EXXtjNiKbt', Koi * Herodot, >11. 145, 

<rvyK'(p^oiyrfS TttbTh wpiifftfoitv rdvrts, ^ PlutArcb, Themistokl, c. 10. Aboutr 
&s Suvuv ivtdvrwy iro<r^*EXXT}<rt. Cheileos, Herodot. ix. 9. 
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were yet either equivocal or indifferent, especially Argos, Korkyra, 
and the Kretan and Sicilian Greeks; and at the same time to 
despatch spies across to Sardis, for the purpose of learning the state 
and prospects of the assembled army. 

These spies presently returned, having been detected, and 
Alum Mid condemned to death by the Persian generals, but released 
vrevaient by express order of Xerxes, who directed that the full 
Greece, Strength, of Ills assembled armament should be shown to 

them, in order that the terror of the Greeks might be thus magni¬ 
fied. The step was well calculated for such a purpose: but the 
discouragement throughout Greece was already extreme, at this 
critical period when the storm was about to burst upon them. 
Even to intelligent and woll-meaning Greeks, much more to the 
careless, the timid, or the treacherous—Xerxes with his countless 
host appeared irresistible, and indeed something more than human.' 
Of course such an imprftssion would be encouraged by the large 
number of "Greeks already his tributaries: and we may even trace 
the manifestation of a wish to get rid of the Athenians altogether, 
as the chief objects of I’ersian vengeance and chief hindrance 
to tranquil submission. This despair of the very continuance 
of Hellenic life and autonomy breaks forth even from the sanctuary 
of Hellenic religion, the Delphian temple; when the Athenians, in 
their distress and uncertainty, sent to consult the oracle. Hardly 
had their two envoys performed the customary sacrifices, and sat 
down in the inner chamber near the priestess Aristonike, when she 
at once exclaimed—“ Wretched men, why sit ye there ? Quit 
your land and city, and flee afar! Head, body, feet, and hands 
are alike rotten: fire and sword, in the train of the Syrian 
chariot, shall overwhelm you: nor only your city, but other 
cities also, as well as many even of the temples of the gods 
—which are now sweating and trembling with fear, and fore¬ 
shadow, by drops of blood on their roofs, the hard calamities im¬ 
pending, Get ye away from the sanctuary, with your souls steeped 
in sorrow.”* 


^ Herodot. "vu. 203. oh yhft 
•Tveu rbv iirfovTo tJjv ’EXAdSo, iXX’ 
ivBpoiitov, &c.: compare aUo vii. 50. 

^ Herodot. vii. 140. 

'AAA' Ireir if iWroio, icwois fi’ eariKifii-aT* 

The general sense and scope of the 
Oracle appears to me clear, in this case. 
It is a sentence of nothing but desola* 


tion and sadness; though Bahr and 
Schweiglmuser wiih other comments* 
tors try to infuse into it something of 
encoun^ement by construing 0vft6v, 
fortitiuk-. The translation of Valla and 
Sch’alti. is nearer to the truth. But 
eveu when the general sense of an oracle 
is plain (which it hardly ever is), the 
particular phrases are alwap wild and 
vague. <3 
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So terrific a reply had rarely escaped from th» lips of the 
priestess. The envoys were struck to the earth by it, 
and durst not carry it back to Athens. In their sorrow '■eyed m 
they were encouraared yet to hope by an influential «<« iwiibi«n 

w V Aw OFACl^ Iv lltO 

Delphian citizen named Timon (we trace here as else- Aihenim 
where the underhand working of these leading Delphians,'”™’*' 
on the priestess), who advised them to provide themselves with the 
characteristic marks of supplication, and to approach tlie oracle a 
second time in that imploring guise: “ 0 lord, we pray thee (they 
said), have compassion on these boughs of supplication, and deliver 
to us something more comfortable concerning our country; else we 
quit not thy sanctuary, but remain here, until death.” Upon 
which the priestess replied—“ Athene with all her prayers and all 
her sagacity cannot propitiate Olympian Zeus.' But this assurance 
I will give you, finn as adamant. When everything else in the 
land of Kekrops shall be taken, Ze.us ^ants to Athene that the 
wooden wall alone shall remain unconquerod, to defend you and 
your children. Stand not to await the sujsailing horse and foot 
from the continent, but turn your backs and retire: you shall yet 
live to fight another clay. 0 divine Salamis, thmi too shalt destroy 
the children of women, either at the seed-time or at the harvest.”* 

This second answer was a sensible mitigation of the first. It left 
open some hope of escape, though faint, dark and unin- 
telliffiblc; and the envoys wrote it down to carry back to 
Athens, not concealing probably the tcrrinc sentence 
which had preceded it When read to the people, the Aihcnimn w 
obscurity of the meaning provoked many difierent inter- inwnuiiy 
pretations. What was meant by “the wooden wall”? (if nicliii. 
Some supposed that the acropolis itself, which had ori- ' 
ginally been surrounded with a wooden palisade, was the refuge 
pointed out; but the greater number, and among them most 
of those who were by jirofession expositors of prophecy, maintained 
that the wooden wall indicated the fleet But these professional 
expositors, while declaring that the god bade them go on shipboard, 
deprecated all idea of a naval battle, and insisted on the necessity 
of abandoning Attica for ever. The last lines of the oracle, wherein 
it was said that Salamis would destroy the children of women. 


* Herodot. vii. 141. 

Ou ivvaroi DoAAw ‘OXvftwtoy 
Ai<r<rofi^yij troAXoiVi A^yoit Kol n^rtS* trvxt^. 

Compare with this the declaration of 
Apollo to Croesus of Lydia 91). 

^ .... T«t](Oc Tptroymt ‘{vAtvov 2(4oi tvflvo’ 
tra Zivt 


Movyoy iirdpffitrw rtXifuv, ori 
hyq^i. 

*0 SoAoftW. amArlf <rt) Wgra yy 
FOMw*', &c.—(Herodot. vil. ill.) 
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appeared to them to porteud nothing but disaster in the event of a 
naval combat. 

Such was the opinion of those who passed for the best expositors 
of the divine will. It harmonized completely with the despairing 
temper then prevalent, heightened by the terrible sentence pro¬ 
nounced in the first oracle. Emigration to some foreign land 
presented itself as the only hope of safety even for their persons. 
The fate of Athene—and of Greece generally, which would have 
been helpless without Athens,—now hung upon a thread, when 
Themistokles, the great originator of the fleet, interposed with 
equal steadfastness of heart and ingenuity, to ensure the proper 
use of it. He contended that if the god had intended to designate 
Salamis as the scene of a naval disaster to the Greeks, that island 
would have been called in the oracle by some such epithet as 
“wretched Salamis;” but the fact that it was termed “divine 
Salamis,” indicated that the parties, destined to perish there, were 
the enemies of Greece, not the Greeks themselves. He encouraged 
his countrymen therefore to abandon their city and country, and to 
trust themselves to the fleet as the wooden wall recommended by 
the god, but with full determination to fight arid conquer on board.' 
Great indeed were the consequences which turned upon this bold 
stretch of cxegetlcal conjecture. Unless the Athenians had been 
persuaded, by some plausible show of interpretation, that the sense 
of the oracle encouraged instead of forbidding a naval combat, they 
would in their existing depression have abandoned all thought 
of resistance. 

Even with the help of an encouraging interpretation, however, 
to- *''® unconquerable resolution and 

Eilic p». patriotism could have enabled the Athenians to bear no 

triotismof * . 1 •/» 1 ^ 

theAUie. against such temfic denunciations from the Dclnhian 

nian»— j i • • • « a « . ^ 

persist in resistance in place of seeking safety 
Herodoius, by emigration. Herodotus emphatically impresses this 
Judgement, truth upou Ills Tcadcrs: * nay, he even steps out of his 

‘ Herodot. vii. 143. Ta^rp ©e^nr- Respecting the other oracle which he 
^okA^ous hiro^atvofi^VQVt ’Mrivaiot raOrd states to hhve been delivered to the 
iymtray alpfrdrepa civat juaXXo*- 1) Spartans—intimating that either Sparta 
ri r&y xfi^ff/xoKdyuv, ot oitK tXm yavpa- must be conquered or a king of Sparta 
xiiiy dprUffBai, dxxi 4Khnr6yras must perish—we may reasonably doubt 

’ATTmlir, dWriy riyd oUlCfty. whether it was in existence before the 

There is every reason to accept the battle of Thermopylje (Herodot. vii. 
statement of Herodotus as true, respect* *220).,^ 

ing these oracles delivered to the Athe* The later writers, Justin (ii. 12), Cor- 
nians, and the debated interpretation of nelius Nep(«j (o. 2), and Poly®nu8 (i. 
them. They must have been diecussed 30), give an account of the proceeding 
publicly in the Athenian assembly, and of Themistok)^, inferior to Herodotus 
Herodotus may have conversed with in vivacity'^as w^l as in accuracy, 
pemons who had heard the discussion. * Herodot. vii. 139. evdi 
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way to do so, proclaiming Athens as the real saviour of Greece. 
Writing as he did about the beginning of the Pelopoifhcsian war— 
at a time when Athens, having attained the maximum of her 
empire, was alike feared, hated, and admired, by most of the 
Grecian states—he knows that the opinion which he is giving will 
he unpopular with his hearers generally, and he apolopzes for it as 
something wrung from him against his will by the foree of the 
evidence.' Not only did the Athenians dare to stay and fight 
against immense odds : they, and they alone, threw into the cause 
that energy and forwardness whereby it was onabled to succeed,’ as 
will appear farther in the sequel. 

But there was also a third way, not less deserving of notice, in 
which they contributed to the result. As soon as the congreas 
of deputies met at the Isthmus of Tdorinth, it hccamc essential 
to recognize some one commanding city. With regard to the 
land-force, no one dreamt of contesting tlje pro-cmincncc of Sparta. 
But in res])cct to the fleet, her pretensions were more disputable, 
since she furnished at most only sixteen ships, and "little or no 
nautical skill; while .Vtliens brought two-thirds of the entire naval 
force, with the best jliips and seamen. XJiwn these grounds the 
idea was at first started, that Athens should command at sea and 
SjKirta on land; but the majority of the allies manifested a decided 
repugnance, announcing that they would follow no one but a 
Spartan. To the honour of the Athenians, they at once waived 
their pretensions, as soon as they saw that the unity of the confe- 


rifpia ^\66vra ix AtXipaiv, wal 

ZftHa $aXovra, finuTf rifv ‘EX- 

X(i8a, &c. 

For tho abundance of oracles and pro¬ 
phecies, from many different sources, 
which would be current at such a mo¬ 
ment of anxiety, we may compare the 
analogy of the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nosiaii war, d<«cribed by the contempo¬ 
rary historian (Thucyd. ii. H). 

‘ Herodot. vii. IU9. 'Zv^tuna Avay- 
K a 1 p ^^(pyofiai yv^fij]v iiroZi^a^ai, 

rphs Tuv vKt6- 
ytay A»'0pi5x«v S/iut rp yt /xot 
^alyerat tiyat iXijOh, oi>K El 

*A0riyajot, KaTo^PuZ^ffoyrtr rby ^iri^yra 
klySvyoy, 4(tXtiroy (nptTtptjy, &c. . . . 
Nt)it *A6^i'a(ovs iv rit \Pyuy atoriipas 
ytvtifBai riit 'EXXdjot, oi>K tv afiapTAvot 
Th AXij9^5, &C. ^ 

The whole chapter deserves peculiar 
attention, as it brings before us Uie 
feelings of those contemporaries to 
whom his hUtory is address^, and the 


I mode of judging with which they looked 
j back on the Persian war. One is apt 
I unconsciouHly to fancy that an ancient 
I hifitorian writes for men in the abstract, 
and not for men of given sentiments, 
prejudices, and belief. The iiersons 
whom Herodotus addressetl are those 
who were so full of admiration for 
Sparta, as to ascribe to her chiefly tho 
I honour of having beaten back the Per- 
I sians; and to maintain, that oven with¬ 
out the aid of Athens, tho Spartans and 
I Peloponnesians both could have de- 
I fended, and would have defended, thJ^ 
; Isthmus of Corinth, fortified as it wus 
I by a wall built expressly. The Polo- 
I ponnesian allies of that (lay forgot that 
, they were open to attack by soa as well 
' as by land. 

I * Herodot. vii. 139. Mptyoi 84 rijy 
'EXXASa ir<ptfiyai iXfvBipTfy, rovro t 8 
j 'EXXij»'«8k xoi' \oix8»', i<rov /tlj 
j Zifftf aArol olroi ^ffoy ol ^xcyc/povrfr, 

' Nol jStKTiX^a ptrd yt Btolts iurwAdfityot, 
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derate force at this moment of peril would be compromised.' To 
appreciate tKis generous abnegation of a claim in itself so reason¬ 
able, we must recollect that the love of pre-eminence was among 
the most prominent attributes of the Hellenic character; a prolific 
source of their greatness and excellence, but producing also no 
small amount both of their follies and their crimes,. To renounce 
at the call of public obligation a claim to personal honour and 
■glory, is perhaps the rarest of all virtues in a son of Ilellen. 

We find thus the Athenians nerved up to the pitch of resistance 
Iie» or'lnl —prepared to see their country wasted, and to live as 
tire'i^rt™ 1° %1'1' 00 shipboard, when the necessity should 

Jor“Eor 0™''®—fufoishing two-thirds of the whole fleet, and 
ri-Klie’ prosecuting the building of fresh ships until the last 
i'orti»n«. moment"—sending forth the ablest and most forward 
leader in the common cause, while content themselves to serve like 
other states under the Iwulership of Sparta. During the winter 
preceding the march of Xerxes from Sardis, the congress at the 
Isthmus waS trying, with little mccess, to bring the Grecian cities 
into united action. Among the cities north of Attica and Pelopon¬ 
nesus, the greater number were either inglincd to submit, like 
Thebes and the greater part of Eoeotia, or were at least lukewarm 
in the cause of independence : so rare at this trying moment (to use 
the language of the unfortunate Platmans fifty-three years after¬ 
wards) was the exertion of resolute Hellenic patriotism against the 
invader." 

Even in the interior of Peloponnesus, the powerful Argos main¬ 
tained an ambiguous neutrality. It was one of the first steps of 
the congress to send special envoys to Argos, setting forth the 
common danger and soliciting cooperation. The result is certain, 
that no cooperation was obtained—the Argeians did nothing 
throughout the struggle; but as to their real position, or 
Argon. the grounds of their refusal, contradictory statements had 
reached the ears of Herodotus. They themselves aifinned that 
they were ready to have joined the Ilcllcnic cause, in spite of 
dissuasion from the Delphian oracle—exacting only as conditions 
"hat the Spartans should conclude a truce with them for thirty 
years, and should equally divide the honours of headship with 

* Herodot. viii. 2, 3: compare vii. This view of the case is much more 
.. t conformable to history than the boasts 

Herodot. vii. 144, of later orators respecting wide-spret^ 

8 Thucyd. iii. 56. iy itaiMts oTs patriotism in these times. See Demos* 
rtoj' Tfii* 'ZXkiiyvy uyk rg then. Philipp. iU. 37, p. 120. 
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Argos. To the proposed truce there would probably have been no 
objection, nor was there any as to the principle of dividing the 
headship. But the Spartans added, that they had two kings, while 
the Argeians had only one; and inasmuch as neither of the two 
Spartan kings could be deprived of his vote, the Argeian king 
could only be admitted to a third vote conjointly with them. This 
proposition appeared to the Argeians (who considered that even the 
undivided headship was no more than their ancient right) as 
nothing l)etter than insolent encroachment, aRd incensed them 
so much that they desired the envoys to quit *hcir territory before 
sunset; preferring even a tributary existence under Persja to a 
formal degradation as compared with Sparta.' 

Such was the story told bylbo Argeians themselves, but seem¬ 
ingly not credited either by any othbr Greeks, or by 
Herodotus himself. The prevalent opinion was, that the ttwiMcur- 

. . ♦ I -V’ r 

Argeians had a secret understanding with Xerxes. It onw •ixmi 
was 9 ven affirmed that they had been the parties who o|>ltiliin of 
invited him into Greece, as a means both of protection 
and of vengeance to themselves against Sparta after their defeat 
by Kleomenes. Aiid^Hcrodotiis himself evidently believed that 
they niidmd, though he is half afraid to say so, and disguises 
his opinion in a cloud of words which betray the angry polemics 
going on about the matter, even fifty yearn afterwards.* It is 


* Hcrodot. vii. 147-tr)0. 

• The opinion of Herodotus is de¬ 

livered in a remarkable way, without 
mentioning the namo of the Argeians, 
aiitl with evident reluctance. After 
enumerating all the Grecian contingents 
assembled for the defence of the istli* 
mus, and the different iuhabibiuits of 
Veloponnesus, ethnically ola-ssificd, ho 
proceeds to say: Tovnov Ziv tS>v lirr^ 
i^vitav a! Kotval ireXtt, ruv Kart~ 

Af|a, in ToO fifffou iKariur .• d 
iKtv$4pus flirtiy, 

rov Kar^fttyot 

(viii. 7:{). Tliis assertion includes the 
Argeians without namiug them. 

When he speaks respecting the Ar* 
geians by name, he is by no means so 
free and cat^orical: compete vii. 152— 
he will give no opinion of his own, dif¬ 
fering from the allegation of the Ar- 
gei^ themselves—he mentions other 
stories, incompatible with that ^ll^'^a* 
tiou; but without guaranteeing their 
accuracy—he delivers a general admo¬ 
nition that those who think they 
have great reason to complai^ of the 


conduct of others w'ould generally find, 
on an inijiartial scrutiny, that others 
have os much reason ^ coniiilaiu of 
them—“And thus the conduct of Argos 
has not been w worse t/mn that of 
othc’i'H ” — oi»Tw ovK 'S.pyiionT I 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, when the liistory of Herodotus was 
probably composed, the Argeians were 
in a peculiarly favourable position. 
They took part neither with Athens nor 
Lacedicmon, each of whom was afraid 
of offending them. An historian who 
openly countenanced a grave charge of 
treason against them in the memorable 
foregone combat against Xerxes, was 
thus likely to incur odium from both 
parties in Greece. 

The comments of Plutarch on Hero¬ 
dotus in respect to this matter are of 
little value (De Herodoti Malignit. c. 
28, p. 8«J3), .and are indeed unfair, since 
he represents the Argeian version of the 
facts as being uniremlljr believed (Ivov- 
r«s X(rMw)t which it evidently was not. 
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certain that in act the Argeians were neutral, and one of their 
reasons for''neutrality was, that they did not choose to join any 
Pan-hellenic levy except in the capacity of chiefs. But probably 
the more powerful reason was, that they shared the impression, then 
so widely diffused throughout Greece, as to the irresistible force of 
the approaching host, and chose to hold themselves prepared for the 
event. IThey kept up secret negotiations even with Persian agents, 
yet not compromising themselves while matters were still pending. 
Nor is it improbable, in their vexation against Sparta, that they 
would have been better pleased if the Persians had succeeded,—all 
which may reasonably be termed, medu'mg. 

The absence of Hellenic fidelity in Argos was borne out by the 
Resimi or parallel examples of Krete and Korkyra, to which places 
WeTre- envoys from the Isthmus proceeded at the same time. 
Korkyrs-ans. The Kretans declined to take any part, on the ground of 
prohibitory injunctions frpm the oracle ;* the Korkyrseans promised 
without performing, and even without any intention to perform. 
Their neutrality was a scriom loss to the Greeks, since they could 
fit out a naval force of sixty triremes, second only to that of 
Athens. With this important contingent they engaged to join the 
Grecian fleet, arid actually set sail from Korkyra; but they took 
care not to sail round Cape Malea, or to reach the scene of action. 
Thdfr fleet remained on the southern or western coast of Pelopon¬ 
nesus, under pretence of being weather-bound, until the decisive 
result of the battle of Salamis was known. Their impression 
was that the Persian monarch would be victorious, in which case 
they would have made a merit of not having arrived in time; but 
they were also prepared with the plausible excuse of detention from 
foul winds, when the result turned out otherwise, and when they 
were reproached by the Greeks for their absence.® Such duplicity 
is not very astonishing, when we recollect that it was the habitual 
policy of Korkyra to isolate herself from Hellenic confederacies.® 

The envoys who visited Korkyra proceeded onVard on their 
Mimionio nussion to Gelon the despot of Syracuse. Of that 
sylJiui- potentate, regarded by Her^otus as more powerful than 
Sis reply, gjiy gtate in Greece, I shall speak more fully in a subse¬ 
quent chapter: it is sufficient to mention now, that he rendered no 

* Hei'oijot. vii. 169. strong invoctiTe which they deliver 

* Herodot. vii. 168. against Korkyra before the Athenian 

* Thuoyd, i. 32-37. It, is porhays asi^inbly. (Thucydid. i, 37-42.) The 
singular that the Corinthian envoys m conduct of Corinth herself, however, on 
Thucydides do not make any allusion the same occasion, was not alt(^ther 
to the duplicity of the Korkyrseans in without reproach. 

regard to the Persian invasion, in tlie 
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aid against Xerxes. Nor was it in his power to do so, whatever 
might have been his inclinations; for the same year whWi brought 
the Persian monarch againsj Greece, was also selected by the 
Carthaginians for a fonni^ble invasion of, Sicily, which kept the 
Sicilian Greeks to the defence of their own island. It seems even 
probable that this simultaneous invasion had been concerted 
between the Persians and Carthaginians.' . 

The endeavours of the deputies of Greeks at the Isthmus had 
thus produced no other reinforcement to thehr cause „ , 

* f • 1 <v 1 rr 1 T Grrcianamiy 

except some fair words from the Korkyra;an% It was 
about the time when Xerxes was about to pass the Ilclles- 
pont, in the beginning of 480 n.c., that the first actual Tniipo 
step for resistance was takcn,*nt the instigation of the Sxci. 
Thessalians. Though the great Thessalian family of the 
Aleuada: were among the companions of Xerxes, and the most 
forward in inviting him into Greece, with every promise of ready 
submission from their countrymen—yet.it seems that these promises 
were in reality unwarranted The Alcuadae were at thelicad only 
of a minority, and perhaps were even in exile, like the Peisis- 
tratida;;* while most of the Thessalians were disposed to resist 
Xerxes—for which purpo.se they now sent envoys to the Isthmus,’ 
intimating the necessity of guarding the pasites of Olympus, the 
northernmost entrance of Greece, lliey offered their own co^nl 
aid in this defence, adding that they shonld be under the necessity 
of making their own seiiarate submission, if this demand were not 
complied with. Accordingly a body of 10,000 Grecian heavy- 
armed infantry, under the command of the Spartan Eumnetus and 
the Athenian Thcmistokles, were despatched by sea to Alus in 
Achma Phthiotis, where they disembarked and marched by land 
across Achaia and Thessaly.' lleing joined by the Thessalian 
horse, they occupied the defile of Tempo, through which the river 
Peneius makes its way to the sea, by a cleft between the mountains 
Olympus and Ossa. 

The long, narrow, and winding defile of Tempo formed then, and 
forma still, the single entrance, open throughout winter as 
well as summer, from Lower or maritime Macedonia into 
Thessaly. The lofty mountain precipices approach so noitemc- 
closely as to leave hardly room enough in some places for ag«imi him, 
a road: it is thus eminently defensible, and a few resolute ~ 
men would be sufficient to arrest in it the progress of the most 


• Herodot. vii. 158-167. Diodor. xi. 

22 . 

* SoeSchol. adAristeid., Paoatheoaic. 

VOL. HI. ^ 


p. 138. 

“ Herodot. vii. 172; compare c. 130, 
* Herodot. vii. 173. 
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nuijierolis host.' But the Greeks soon discoTered that the position 
was such ar, they could not hold,—first, because the powerful fleet 
of Xerxes would he able to land trpops in their rear; secondly, 
because there was also a second entrant passable in summer, from 
Upper Macedonia into Thessaly, by the mountain passes over 
the range of Olympus; an entrance which traversed tlie country of 
the Peiyhaebians and came into Thessaly near Gonnus, about the 
spot where the defile of Tempe begins to narrow. It was in fact 
by this second pass, evading the insurmountable difficulties of 
Tempo, that the advancing march of the Persians was destined 
to be made, under the auspices of Alexander king of Macedon, 
tributary to them and active in their service. That prince sent 
a communication of the fact to the Greeks at Tempe, admonishing 
them that they would be trodden under foot by the countless host 
approaching, and urging them to renounce their hopeless position.* 
He passed for a friend, and probably believed himself to be acting 
as such, in dissuading llie_.Greeks from unavailing resistance to 
Persia: but he was in reality a very dangerous mediator; and 
as such the Spartans had good reason to dread him, in a second 
intervention of which we shall hear more hereafter.’ On the 
present occasion; the Grecian commanders were quite ignorant 
of the existence of any other entrance into Thessaly, besides 
Te«p6, until their arrival in that region. Perhaps it might have 
been possible to defend both entrances at once, and considering the 
immense importance of arresting the march of the Persians at the 
frontiers of Hellas, the attempt would have been worth some risk. 
So great was the alarm, however, produced by the unexpected 
discovery, justifying or seeming to justify the friendly advice of 
Alexander, that they remained only a few days at Tempe, then 
at once retired back to their ships, and returned by sea to the 

^ Herodot. vii. 172. tV #«r/3oxV Great, while they added to the natural 
<r^v '0\vfiiriK-fiv. See the description diffictilties of Temp6 by fortifications, 
and plan of Tempd in Dr. Clarke’s Tra- at the same time m^e the road more 
vols, vol. iv. ch. ix, p. 280; and the convenient as a military communication. 
Dissertation of Kriegk, in which all the In the time of Xerxes those natural 
facts abo\it this interesting defile are difficulties liod never been approached 
collected and coTnp{u*6<l (Das Thosso- by the hand of art, and were doubtless 
lischo Tempe. Frankfort, 1834]). much greater. 

The description of Terapd m Livy The present road through the pass is 
(xliii. 18; xliv. 6) seems more accurate about thirteen feet broad in its narrow- 
than that of Plinv (H. N. iv. 8). Wo est part, and between fifteen and twenty 
may remark that both the one and the feet broad elsewhere—the pass is about 
other belong to times subsequent to the five English miles in length (Kriegk, p. 
formatifti and organisatiou of the Miice- 21r.-3;D. 
donian empira, when it came to hold > Herodot. vii. 173. 

Greece in a species of dependence. The ^ Herodot. vUi. 140-143. 

Macedonian princes after Alexander the 
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Isthmus of Corinth—about tlie time when Xerxes was crossing tlie 
Hellespont' 

This precipitate retreat prqjluced consequences highly disastrous 
and discouraging. It app<^red to leave all Hell is north come- 
of Mount Kithaeron and of the ]S||garid territory without 
defence, and it served either as reason or pretext for the 
majority of the Grecian states, north of that boundary, 
to make their submission to Xerxes, whi»h some of them 
had already begun to do before.* When Xerxos in the « 
course of his march reached the Thermaic Gylf, within 
sight of Olympus and Ossa, the heralds whom he had sent from 
Sardis brought him tokens of submission from a third portion of the 
Hellenic name—the Thessalians, Dolojws, yEnianes, Perrlimbians, 
Magnetos, Lokrians, Dori.ans, Melian*, Phthiotid Achmans, and 
Iteotians. Among the latter is included Thebes, but not Tliespim 
or Platma. llie Thessalians, cspeciiilly, not only submitted, but 
manifested active zeal and rendered jnuch service in the cause 
of Xerxes, under the stimulus of the Aleuadm, whose ^irty now 
becjime predominant: they were probably indignant at the hasty 
retreat of those who luul come to defend them.* 

Had the Greeks been able to maintain the jM&es of Olympus 
and Ossa, all this northern fraction might probably have been 
induced to partake in the resistance insti'ad of becoming auxili#ies 
to the invader. During the six weeks or two months which 
elapsed between the retreat of the Greeks from Tempo .and the 
arrival of Xerxes at Therma, no new plan of defence was yet 
thoroughly organised; for it was not until that arrival beciime 
known at the Isthmus, that the Greek army and fleet made its 
forward movement to occupy Thcrmopyla; .and Artemisium.'' 

' Hcrodot. Tii. 17;i, 174. “ Hnwlot. vii. Ml, 132, 174. 

* Diodor. xi. 3. »apov<rnj fy ’ * Hcrodot. vii. 177. 
ro7s T^^ircin 4 >vAaK^t> &C. 
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CHAPTEE XL. 

BATTLEg OP THEKMOPYLiE AND AETEMISIUM. 

It was while the northerly states of Greece were thus successively 
Engii««nent falling oflf from the common cause, that the deputies 
assembled at the Isthmus took among themselves the 
SatatTOh solemn engageragnt, in tlie event of success, to inflict 
wSd’tks “Poi' these recusant brethren condign punishment; to 
hcreiuii. tijjjg property, and perhaps to consecrate a 

tenth of their persons, for the profit of the Delphian god. Ex¬ 
ception was to be made in favour of those states which had 
been driven to yield by irresistible necessity.' Such a vow seemed 
at that moment little likely to be executed. It was the mani¬ 
festation of a determined feeling binding together the states which 
took the pledge, but it cannot have contributed much to intimidate 
the^est. 

To display their own force, was the only eflcctive way of keeping 
Resolution together doubtful allies. The pass of Thermopylae was 
DOW fixed upon 38 the most convenient point of defence, 
STilfthe fo that of Tempo—leaving out indeed, and aban- 
doning to the enemy, Thessalians, Perrhaebians, Mag- 
Euboia. netes, Phthiotid Achmans, Dolopes, .lEnianes, Malians, 
&c., who would all have been included if the latter line had been 
adhered to; but comprising the largest range consistent with 
safety. The position of Thermopyl® presented another advantage 
which was not to be found at Tempe; the mainland was here 
separated from the island of Euboea only by a narrow strait, about 
two English miles and a half in its smallest breadth, between 
Mount Kndmis and Cape K4nasum. On the northern portion 
of Euboea, immediately facing Magnesia and Ach«a Fhtbidtis, 
was situated the line of coast called Artemisium; a name derived 
from the^temple of Artemis, which was its most conspicuous feature, 
belong^g to the to\ra of Histima. It was arranged that the 
Grecian fleet should be mustered therd', in order to cooperate with 


■ Herodot. vii. 133; Diodor. zi. 3. 
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the land-force, and to oppose the progress of the PersHns on both 
elements at onca To 6ghfc in a narrow space' was-supposed 
favourable to the Greeks on sea not less than on land, inasmuch as 
tbeir ships were both fewer in number, and heavier in smling than 
those in the Persian service. From the position of Artemisium, it 
was calculated that they might be able to prevent the Persian fleet 
from advancing into the narrow strait which severs Euboea to the 
north and west from the mainland, and which beWvcen Clialkis and 
Boeotia becomes not too wide for a bridge, it was at this latter 
point that the Greek seamen would have preferred to place their 
defence: but the occupation of the northern part of the Euboean 
strait was indispensable to pretent the Persian fleet from landing 
troops in the rear of the defenders of TRcrmopyl®. 

Of this Euboean strait, the western limit is formed by what was 
then called the Maliac Gulf, into which tlje river Sper- 
cheius poured itself—after a course fiom west to cast SKjJu- 
between the line of Mount Othrys to the north and '»“'“>»'• 
Mount Oita to the south—near the town of Antikyra. The lower 
portion of this spaciouj and fertile valley of the Spercheius was 
occupied by the various tribes of the Malians, borderhig to the 
north and east on Achma Phthiotis: the southernmost Malians, 
with their town^of Trachis, occupied a plain—in some places 
considerable, in others very narrow—enclosed between Mount 
(Eta and the sea. From Trachis the range of (Eta stretched 
eastward, bordering close on the southcni shore of the Maliac 
Gulf: between the two lay the memorable pass of Thermopyl®.* 
On the road from Trachis to Thermopyl®, immediately outside of 
the latter and at the mouth of the little streams called the Phoenix 
and the Asopus, was placed the town of Antbela, celebrated for its 
temples of Amphiktyon and of the Amphiktyonic Demeter, as well 
as for the autumnal assemblies of the Amphiktyonic council, for 
whom seats were provided in the temple. 

Immediately near to Anthela, the northern slope of the mighty 
and prolonged ridge of (Eta approached so close to the gulf, or 
at least to an inaccessible morass which formed the edge of the 
gulf, as to leave no more than one single wheel track between. 
This narrow entrance formed the western gate of Thcrmjpyl®. 

* Herodot. viii. 15-60. Coaiparo ® Tho word Pa»s commouly coaveyg 

kraUs, Panegyric, Or. iv. p. 59. • the idea of a path enclosed b^weeu 

I shall hare occasion presently to re- mountains. In this instance it is em- 
mark the revolution wnich took place ployed to desi^te a nawow passage,-* 
in Athenian feeling on this point be- having mountaiiu on one side only, and 
tween the Persian and Pelopomiesian ! water (or auu'sb ground) on the other. 
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At some little distance, seemingly about a mile, to the eastward, 
the same close conjunction between the mountain and the sea 
was repeated—thus forming the eastern gate of Thermopylm, 
not far from the first town of the Lokrians, called Alpeni. The 
space between these two gates was wider and more open, but it 
was distinguished, and is still distinguished, by its abundant flow 
of thermal springs, salt and sulphureous. Some cells were here 
prepared for batters, which procured for the place the appellation 
of Chytri or the Bans: but the copious supply of mineral water 
spread its mud, and deposited its ?rust over all the adjacent 
ground; and the Phokians, some time before, had designedly 
endeavoured so to conduct the water as to render the pass utterly 
impracticable, at the same time building a wall across it near to the 
western gate. They had done this in order to keep off the attacks 
of the Thessalians, who had been trying to extend their conquests 
southward and eastward. (The warm springs, here as in other 
parts of Greece, were conse rated to Ilerakles,' whose legendary 
exploits and sufferings ennobled all the surrounding region—Mount 
(Eta, Trachis, Cape Kenmum, the Lichg.des islands, the river 
Dyras. Some fragments of these legends have been transmitted 
and adorned by the genius of Sophokles, in his drama of the 
Trachinian Maidens. 

Such was the general scene—two narrow evenings with an 
Theoreckd intermediate mite of enlarged road and hot springs 
'ni5rroopyi«3. between them—which passed in ancient times by the 
significant name of Thermopyl®, the Hot Gates; or sometimes, 
more briefly, Pyl®—^Thc Gates. At a point also near Traehis, 
between the mountains and the sea, about two miles outside or 
westward of Thermopyl®, the road was hardly less narrow, but it 
might be turned by marching to the westward, sinee the adjacent 
mountains were lower, and presented less difficulty of transit: 
while at Thcrmopylm itself, the overhanging projection of Mount 
(Eta was steep, woody, and impracticable, leaving access, from 
Thessaly into Lokrls and the territories south-east of (Eta, only 
through the straight gate save and except an unfrequented as 

' ^jgording to one of the numerous ® About Thermopylte, see Herodot. 
hypo® 80 s for refining religious legend vii. 175, 176, 199, 200. 
into matter of historical and physical 'H If ad hik Tpuxtyos (eoios is 
fact, H^rakl^ was supposed to have l<m, if tmirdroTov, 

been an engineer or water-finder in very ov fiiproi K«rh rovrd 7 ’ imt 

early times—Jurdj irepl 68 ((t 6 »v t 8 (rrftv6Ta70» Tfit llAAiif, 

Kal <rway»yiy. See Plut^h, Cum &XA’ ffiirpo<r64 re 0«pfiorv\/a>v xal 
principibuB viris philosopho esse dit^se- - Sri<r$^ Hard re 'AXvriyoiff, tfnirfif idyras, 
rendum, 0 . i. p. 776. i ^ovira dfminbs juovio)* noI 
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well as circuitous mountain path which will he presently noticed. 
The wall originally built acr^ the pass by the Fhokians was now 
half-ruined by and neglect; but the Greeks easily re-esta¬ 
blished it, determining to await in this narrow pass, in that age 
narrower even than the defile of Tempe, the approach of the in¬ 
vading host. The edge of the sea-line appears to have hem for 
the most part marsh, fit neither foi walking nor for sailing; but 
there were points at which boats could lani^ so that constant 
communication could be maintained with the^fleet at Artcmisiuni, 
while Alpeni was immediately in their rear to supply provisions. 

Though a general resolution of the Greek deputies assembled at 
the Istlimus, to defend conjointly Thermopyhc and the 
Euboean strait, had been taken sccmiugly not long after 
the retreat from Tempo, their troops and their fleet did ihdhCT 
not actually occupy these positions until Xerxes was 
known to have reached the Thermai^ Gblf. Both were 
then put in motion; the land-force under the Spartmi 
king Leonidas, the naval force under the Simrtan com- 


KOT^ wora^hv, i\\i} 

Houinj. 

Compare Patwanina, vii. l.>, 2. rh 
arivov ri ftal &tp- 

fioirv\4wy. aUo Strabo ix. p. 42U; anti 
Livy, xxxvi. 12. * 

ifcrotlotus saya about Thorraopylm— 
ffTtiyOTiptf yap iovffa ttii tis 

0 €<r(raAf^i', i. e. ihtui the defile of Tumpd. 

If wo did not possess the clear topo¬ 
graphical indications given by Hero¬ 
dotus, it would be almost impossible to 
comprehend the memorable event here 
beforo us; for the configuration of the 
coast, the course of the rivers, uid the 
general local pbfenomena, have now so 
entirely changed, that modem travellers 
rather mislead than assist. In tho in¬ 
terior of the Maliao Gulf, ^iree or four 
miles of new land have been formed by 
the gradual accumulation of river de¬ 
posit, so that the Qulf itself is of much 
less extent, and the mountain bordering 
the wte of Thermopyl® is not now near 
to the sea. The river Spercbcius has 
materially altered its course: instead of 
flowing into the sea in an easterly direc¬ 
tion considerably north of Thermopylse, 
as it did in the time of Herodotus, it 
has been diverted southward in the 
lower part of its course, wi^ many 
windings, so as to r^b the sea muou 
south of the pass, while the rivers Dy- 
ras, Melas, and Asdpus, which in the 
time of Herodotus all reac&d the sea 


separately betweej the mouth of Spor- 
cheius and Thermopyla?, now do not 
roach the sea at all, but fall into tho 
Sperclieius. Moreover tlio perpetual flow 
of the thermal springs hns tended to ac¬ 
cumulate deposit and to raise the level 
of tho soil gunerally throughout tho 
pass. Herodotus seems to consider the 
rontl between tho two gates of Thermo- 
pyhe as bearing north an«l south, where¬ 
as it would bear more nearly oast and 
west. He knows nothing of tho appel¬ 
lation Callidromus, applied by Livy and 
Strabo to an undefined portion of tlie 
eastern ridge of (Kta. 

Hespccting the past and present fea¬ 
tures of Thermopyla;, see tho valuable 
observations of Colonel Leake, Travels 
in Northern Greece, vol. ii. ch. x. p. 
7-40; Gell, Itinerary of Greece, p. 2;}0; 
Kruso, Hellas, voi. iii. ch. x. p. 122. 
Dr. Clark%observes, “The hot springs 
issue principally from two mouths at 
the foot of tho limestone precipices of 
G^ta, upon the loft of the causeway, 
which hero passes close under the 
mountain, and on this part of it sc.arcely 
admits two horsemen abre4l^ of each 
other, the morass on the ri^ht, between 
the causeway and the sea, being so danger¬ 
ous, that we wore very near being buried 
with our horses, by our imprudence in 
venturing a few paces into it from the 
paved rc^.” (Clarke’s Travels, vol. ivi 
ch. viii. p. 247.) 
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mander Euryblades, apparently about the latter part of the month 
of June. Leonidas was the yeunger brother, the successor, and 
the son-in-law, of the former Eurystheneid king Kleomenes, whose 
only daughter Gorgo he had married. Another brother of the 
same family—Dorieus, older than Leonidas—had perished, even 
befi^ the death of Kleomenes, in an unsuccessful attempt to plant 
a colony in Sicily; and room had been thus made for the unex¬ 
pected succession of the youngest brother. Leonidas now con¬ 
ducted Ironi the isthmus to Thermopylae a select band of 300 
Sjjartans—all being citizens of mature age, and persons who left 
Numbers nnd <ft home sons to Supply thcir places.' Along with them 
rfuKra 500 hoplites from Ts^ea, 500 from Mantincia, 120 
oiLoenidm. Arcadiav, Orchomenus, 1000 from the rest of 

Arcadia, 400 from Corinth, 200 from Phlius, and 80 from Myken®. 
There were also doubtless Helots and other light troops, in un- 
. defined number, and probably a certain number of Lacedmmonian 
hoplites, not Spartans. In tiielr march through Boeotia they were 
joined by 700 hoplites of Tiie.spi®, hearty in the cause, and by 
400 Thebans of more equivocal fidelity under Leontiades. It 
appears indeed that the leading men of TheBes, at that time under 
a very narrow oligarchy, decidedly medised, or espoused the Per¬ 
sian interest, as much as they dared before the Persians were 
actually in the country : and Leonidas, when he made the requi¬ 
sition for a certain number of their troops to assist in the defence 
of Thermopyl®, was doubtful whether they would not refuse com¬ 
pliance, and openly declare against the Greek cause. The Theban 
chiefs thought it prudent to comply, though against their real in¬ 
clinations, and furnished a contingent of 400 men,* chosen from 
citizens of a sentiment opposed to their own. Indeed the Theban 

^ Herodot. vii. 177, 20r). The passage of Thucydides is very 

fityoi iyipui t« Toi»y KareffTfuras rpttj- important here, fts confirming to a great 
Koffiour, Kol ToXtrt ^Tv 7 xa»'oi' wotSes degree the statement of Herodotus, and 
idvTts, ^ enabling us to appreciate the criticisms 

In selecting men for a dangerous of Plutarch, on this particular point 
service, tlie Spartans took b^preference very plausible (Do Herodoti Malign, 
those who already had families : if pp. 865, 866). The latter seems to 
such a man was slain, he left behind have copied from a lost Bcootian author 
him a son to discharge his duties to the named Aristophanes, who tri^ to make 
state, and to maintain the continuity of out a more honourable case for his 
the fomily sacred rites, the extinction countrymen in respect to their conduct 
of which was considered as a great in the Persian war. 
misfortune. In our ideas, the life of The statement of Diodorus— 
the father of a family in q^atui^ ago Airi^Tijs Mpat /icptSos ir r«rpaK6<rtoi 
would be considered os of more value, —is illustrated by a proceeding of the 
and his death a greater loss, than that Korkyra)an government (Thucyd. iii. 
of a younger and unmarried man. 75) when they enlisted their enemies in 

* Herodot. vii. 205; Thucyd. iii. 62; order to wnd them away: also that of 
Diodor. si. 4; Plutarch, ArkteidOs, c. 18. the Italian Cunue (Dionys. Hal. vii. 5). 
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people, and the Boeotians generally, with the exceptiot^ofThcspi® 
and Plataea, seem to have had littie sentiment on either side, and 
to have followed passively the inspirations of their leaders. 

With these troops Leonidas reached Thermopylae, whence he 
sent envoys to invite the junction of the Phokians and njokimaiid 
the Lokrians of Opus.. The latter had been among those 
who had sent earth and water to Xerxes, of which they are said to 
have repented: the stop was taken probably only from fear, which 
at this particular moment prescribed acquiescence in the summons 
of I.eonidas, justified by the plea of necessity m case the Persians 
should prove ultimately victorious;' while the Phokians, if ori¬ 
ginally disposed to nicdise, woi;e now precluded from doing so by 
the fact that their bitter enemies the.Tlicssalians were active in 
the cause of Xerxes and influential in guiding his movements.’ 
The Greek envoys added strength to their summons by all the 
encouragements in their power. “ Th6 troops now at Ther- 
mopylm (they siiid) were a mere advanced body, preceding the 
main strength of Greece, which was expected to arrive every day: 
on the side of the sea, a sufficient fleet was already on guard. 
Moreover there was no cause for fear, since the invader was after 
all not a god, but a man, exjKjsed to those reverses of fortune 
which came inevitably on all men, and most of all, upon those in 
pre-eminent condition.” ’ Such arguments prove but too evidently 
the melancholy state of terror which then pervaded the Greek 
mind. Whether reassured by them or not, the great body of the 
Opuntian Lokrians, and 1000 Phokians, joined Leonidas at Ther- 
raopylse. 

That tills terror was both genuine and serious, there cannot bo 
any doubt: and the question naturally suggests itself, oiympun 
why the Greeks did not at onec send their full force in- 
stead of a mere advanced guard ? The answer is to be SSiIi Dot“ 
found in another attriimte of the Greek character—it 
was the time of celebrating both the Olympic festival- 
games on the banks of the Alphclus, and the Kameian 
festival at Sparta and most of the other Dorian states.’ 

^ Diodor. xi. 4. niytffrv iv Kfld Thv iwtXxii' 

* Herodot. viii. 30. vovra, &s i6yTa 0yriTiy, ird 

* Herodot. vii. 203. \fyoyrtt 9t' ir«r((iv At'. 

irfyiKWt a^Tol fiW ifp69pij^ot * Herodot. vii. 206. It was only 
dXAwr, ol 8e Xonrol ruv the Dorian states (Lacedsomon, At^ob, 

ratriv «l<ri 7ifi4piir. . . . k<U Sikyon, Ac.) which were under 
a<pt ftif 9uvhv ob94y‘ ob yAp Ofhy tlvat tions of abstinence from a^ressive 
fhv Movra M rhv 'EX\d9a, iXX’ Ay military operations during the month 
Bpuirw flvcu ByTjrhv o684no, o68i of the Karneiau festival: other states 
firnr^cu^ KOKhv Apxfil yJ^ttevtp ob (even in Peloponnesus), Elis, Bimitineia, 
<rvvfpix$i}, roifft Jc fifylirrotai abrtuy, Scc., and of course Athens, were not 
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Even at a moment when their whole freedom and existence were 
at stake, ttfe Greeks could not bring themselves to postpone these 
venerated solemnities: especially the'Peloponnesian Greeks, among 
whom this force of religious routine appears to have been the 
strongest. At a period more than a century later, in the time of 
Deraosthen&, when the energy of the Athenians had materially 
declined, we shall find them too postponing the military necessi¬ 
ties of the state to the complete and splendid fulfilment of their 
religious festival obligations—starving all their measures of foreign 
policy in order that the Theoric exhibitions might be imposing to 
the people and satisfactory to the gods. At present, we find little 
disposition in the Athenians to makp this sacrifice—certainly much 
less than in the Peloponn 98 ians. The latter, remaining at home 
to celebrate their festivals while an invader of superhuman might 
was at their gates, remind us of the Jews in the latter days of 
their independence, whs suffered the operations of the besieging 
■Boman army round their city to be carried on without interrup¬ 
tion during the Sabbiith.' 'iTie Spartans and their confederates 
reckoned that Leonidas with his detachment would be strong 
enough to hold, the pass of Thermopyl® ‘until the Olympic and 
Karneian festivals should be past, after which period they were 
prepared to march to his aid with their whole military force.® 
They engaged to assemble in Bocotia for the purpose of defending 
Attica against attack on the land-side, while the great mass of the 
Athenian force was serving on shipboard. 

At the time when this plan was laid, they believed that the 
Prihover narrow pass of Thermopyl® was the only means of pos- 
able access for an invading army. But Leonidas, on 
reaching the spot, discovered for the first time that there 
** mountain path starting from the neighbour- 
it Trachis, ascending the gorge of the river Asopus 

and the hill called Anopma, then crossing the crest of 
’‘ipdto'iie- descending in the rear of Thermopyl® near 

Ldii. the Lokrian town of Alpeni. This path—then hardly 


under Bimilar restraint (Thucyd. v. quadrennial. 

54, 75). ' Joaephue, Boll. Judaic, i.. 7, 3; ii. 

I do not hero mean to assert that 16,4; ibid. Antiqq. Judaic.xiv.4,2. If 
these two festivals (tho Karneia and the their bodies were attacked on ibe Sab- 
Olympia) took place so exactly at the bath, the Jews defended themselves; 
same time, that persona, could not hvit tl^ey would not br^ through the 
attend both. It would seem that tho reli^ous obligations of the ^y in order 
Karneia came latest of the two. But to impede any military operations of 
the Grecian festivals depended on the the b^iegers. See Heimar. ad Dion, 
lunar months, and \^ea more or leas Cass. Ixi^. 7. 
in reference to tho solar year. The * Herodot. vii. 206; viii. 40. 

Karneia were annual; the Olympia 
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used, though its ascending half now serves as the re^lar track 
from Zeitun, the ancient Lamia, to Salona on the Corinthian Gulf, 
the ancient Amphissa—was revealed to him by its 6rst discoverers, 
the inhabitants of Trachis, who in former days had conducted the 
Thessalians over it to attack Phokis, after the Phokians had 
blocked up the pass of Thermopylae. It was therefore not un¬ 
known to the Phokians: it conducted from Trachis into their 
country, and they volunteered to Leonidas that they would occupy 
and defend it.' But tho Greeks thus found themselves at Ther- 
mopylm under the same necessity of providing a double line of 
defence, for the mountain path as well as for the defile, as that 
which had induced their fofmsF HWiy to abandon Teinpe: and so 
insufficient did their nuriljhers seem^hen the vast host of Xerxes 
was at length undcrstoo(| to be approK^ing, that a panic terror 
seized them. The Pelojfipnnesian troopsl^pecially, anxious only 
for their own separate lii^ of defence at th^sthmus of Corinth, 
wished to retreat thither fdfthwith. 'f'he indigrtSP*' remonstrancdl 
of the Phokians and Lokri^ns, who would thus left to 

the mercy of the invader, iv^luccd Leonidas to for^ retro¬ 
grade movement: but he thought it necessary fa “c'nd envoys to 
the various cities, insisting on the ihsutflcYen^i, ..'nis numbers, and 
requesting immediate reinforcements.® So painfully were the con¬ 
sequences now felt, of having kept back the main force until after 
the religious festivals in Peloponnesus. 

Nor was the feeling of confidence stronger at tliis moment in 
their naval armament, though it had mustered in far Niimbor».n>i 

. A • • V 1 composition 

superior numbers at Artemisium on the northern coast oi the Greek 

X fleet At jVr* 

of Euboea, under the Spartan Eurybiades. It was com- temiitam. 
posed as follows:—100 Athenian triremes, manned in part by the 
citizens of Platma, in spite of their total want of practice on ship¬ 
board, 40 Corinthian, 20 Megarian, 20 Athenian, manned by the 
inhabitants of Chalkis and lent to them hy Athens, 18 jEginetan, 
12 Sikyonian, 10 I.acedaimonian, 8 Epidaurian, 7 Eretrian, 5 
Troezenian, 2 from Styrus in Euboea, and 2 from the island of 
Keos. There were thus in all 271 triremes; together with 9 
pentekonters, furnished partly by Keos and partly by the Lokrians 
of Opus. Themistokles was at the head of the Athenian con¬ 
tingent, and Adeimanthus of the Corinthian; of other officers we 
hear nothing.* Three cruising vessels, an Athenian, an ACginetan, 

' Herodot. vii. 212, 216, 218. (xi. 12) makes tho Athenian number 

’ Herodot. vii. 207. stronger b/ twenty Iriremee. 

* Herodot. viii. 1, 2, 3. •Diodorus 
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and a Troei^nian, were pushed forward along the coast of Thessaly, 
beyond the island of Shiathos, to watfh the advancing movements 
of the Persian fleet from Therma. 

It was here that the first blood was shed in this memorable con- 

Throe trt- ^*'® ^®®*' ® ^^® ®®®^> ®®“^ 

»me»ofth8 ward in the direction of Skiathos, fell in with these three 

Oredanfleet ^ a i. 

Mtforword Grecian triremes, who probably supposing them to be 
their Brat the prec|)rsors of the entire fleet sought safety in flight, 
with the The Athenian trireme escaped to the mouth of the 
“ Peneius, where the crew abandoned her, and repaired 
by land to Athens, leaving the vessel to the enemy: the other two 
ships were overtaken and cap^ored —not without a vigorous 

resistance on the part of **'® Ailginetan, one of whose hoplites, 
Pythes, fought with d"P®''*f® braverjJ, and fell covered with 
wounds. So much di* 1^® Persian warriiors admire him, that they 
•took infinite pains ‘'® pr^serye his life, land treated him with the 
Ihost signal ma','^®®*'®!'®®® both of ki/idness and respect, while 
they dealt w’^ comrades as slaves.^^ 

On boaP ^^® Treezenian vessel, ,iich was the first to be cap¬ 
tured, they fo’>lSy®o,®®y*®*' name^ ’j^eon, of imposing stature: this 
man was immeuiait.^ ’taken to the ship’s head and slain, as a pre¬ 
saging omen in the approaching contest: perhaps (observes the 
liistorian) his name may have contributed to determine his fate.’ 
The ten Persian ships advanced no farther than the dangerous 
Captani of rock MyrmSx, between Skiathos and the mainland, which 
iriretna- had been made known to them by a Greek navigator of 
panic of uio Skyros, and on which they erected a pillar to serve as 
warning for the coming fleet. Still, so intense was the 
which their presence, communicated by fire- 
ciaikiii. signals* from Skiathos, and strengthened by the cap¬ 
ture of the three look-out ships, inspired to the fleet at Arte- 
misium, that they actually abandoned their station, believing that 
the entire fleet of the enemy was at hand.* They sailed up the 
Euboean strait to Chalkis, as the narrowest and most defensible 
passage; leaving scouts on the high lands to watch the enemy’s 
advance. 

Probably this sudden retreat was forced upon the generals by 

' Herodot. vii. 180. 8’ rt *,For the emplo;^e]it of fire-«ignala, 

Kcd roD 6y6fiaros fuaipoiro, compaift xxviii. 5; and the open* 

Respecting the influence of a name ingof the Agamemndnof JSechylusand 
and its etymology, in this case unhappy the same v. 270, 300; also liiu- 
for the possessor, compare Herodot. ix. cydidds, iii. 22-80. 

01; and Tacit. Hist. iv. d3. ^ Herodbt. m 181, 182, 183. 
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the panic of their troops, similar to that whidh King Leonidas, 
more powerful than Eurybiadfe and Themistokles, hq4 
found means to arrest at l^ermopyl®. It ruined for 
the time the whole scheme of defence, by laying open Jefencc- 
the rear of the army at Thermopyl® to the operations 
of the Persian fleet. But that which the Greeks did storm, 
not do for themselves was more than compensated by thp bene¬ 
ficent intervention of their gods, who opposed to the invader the 
more terrible arms of storm and hurricane. 5e was allowed to 
bring his overwhelming host, land force as \^11 as naval, to the 
brink of Thermopylaj and to the coast of Thessaly, without 
hindrance or damage; but the time had now arrived when the 
gods appeared determined to humble him, anr’^especially to strike 
a scries of blows at his fleet which shauld rd*iuce it to a number 
not beyond what the Greeks could contend with.' Amidst the 
general terror which pervaded Greece, the Delphians were the 
first to earn the gratitude of their countrybien by announcing that 
divine succour was at hand.* On entreating advice from their 
own oracle, they were directed to pray to the Winds, who would 
render powerful aid to Greece. Moreover the Athenian seamen, 
in their retreat at Chalkis, recollecting that Boreas was the hus¬ 
band of the Attic princess or heroine Oreithyia, daughter of their 
ancient king Erechtheus, addressed fervent prayers to their son-in- 
law for his help in need. Never was help more cflective, or more 
opportune, than the destructive storm, presently to be recounted, 
on the coast of Magnesia, for which grateful thanks and annual 
solemnities were still rendered even in the time of Herodotus, at 
Athens as well as at Delphi.* 

Xerxes had halted on the Thermaic Gulf for several days, em¬ 
ploying a large portion of his numerous army in cutting 
down the woods, and clearing the roads, on the pass over ofxerx™ 
Olympus from Upper Macedonia into Perrhsebia, which 
was recommended by his Macedonian allies as preferable to the 

* Hcrodot. vii. 184. yfiXavra, xdpiv Mdifaroif Kar4$tvro. 

Toirov TOW 0t(>fiorv\4wy, ® Herodot. vii. 189. The language of 

4ira8^s T« Kottvy !tj>' ^ (rTparhs, tcol the hiutorian in this chapter is remark' 

fijy TTjwiKowra fri rd<royt kc .— able: his incredulous reason rather gets 
Tiii. 18. ^oiiforo Si tow dcow, the better of religious acquiescence. 

Ifswr hy 'EAAijwtwy t 6 Uffh Clemens Aloxandrinus, reciting this 

ffutSy, fitfSi ToAAy irX^oy Compare incident together with some other mi- 
viii. 109; and Diodor. xi. 13. racles of,dBakus, Aristueus, Empedokl&s, 

* Herodot. rii. 178. 8i Stc., reproves his Pagan opponents for 

fifvoi rh ftea^^Toy, vpiira /tiy, 'EMk^ytyy their mconsistency, while believing 
TOMTt ^owXo^^wourt flwoi 4\ev04poi<ri these, in rejecting the miracles of Moses 
7 «(Xaw tA aOrotci’ xai er^i and the prophets (Stromat. vi# pp, 629, 

Seirwf KvrafiPvtiowrt rhy 630). 
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defile of Tempe.' ^ Not intending to march through the latter, he 
is said to l\ave gone by sea to view it; and remarks are ascribed 
to him on the facility of blocking it up so as to convert all Thessaly 
into one vast lake.* His march from Therraa through Macedonia, 
Perrhsebia, Thessaly, and Achsea Phtliiotis, into the territory of 
the Malians and the neighbourhood of Thenpopyl®, occupied 
eleven pr twelve days :* the people through whose towns he passed 
had already made their submission, and the Thessalians especially 
were zealous in seconding his efforts. His numerous host was 
still farther swelleji by the presence of these newly-submitted 
people, and by the Macedonian troops under Alexander; so that 
the river Onochpnus in Thessaly, and even the Apidanus in Achsea 
Phthihtis, would hardly suffice to supply it, but were drunk up, 
according to the information given to Herodotus. At Alus in 
Achsea, he condescended to listen to the gloomy legend con¬ 
nected with the temple of Zeus Laphysteus and the sacred grove 
of the Athamantid faffiily, He respected and protectetl these 
Hoarrivej sacred places I an incident which shows that the sacrilege 
rray'in tta *''•1 destruction of temples imputed to him by the Greeks, 
Htory cKw thougli truc in regard to Athens, Abse, Miletus, &c., 
was by no means universally exhibited, and is even 
Ihermopyi®. found qualified by occasional instances of great respect 


' The paaa over which Xerxes passed 
was that by Petra, Pythiuu, and 
OloosBon — “ saltum ad Petram ” — 
“ Perrhfebho saltum” (Livy, xlv. 21; 
xliv. 27). Petra was near the point 
where the road passed from Pieria or 
Lower Macedonia into Upper Macedonia 
(see Livy, xxxix. 26). 

Compare respecting this pass, and the 
general features of the neighbouring 
country, Colonel Leake, Travels In 
Northern Greece, vol. iii. ch. xviii. p. 
837-343, and ch. xxx. p. 430 ; also 
Bou6, La Turquie en Europe, vol. i. p. 
198-202. 

The Thracian kin^ SitalkSs, like 
Xerxes on this occasion, was obliged 
to cause the forests to be cut, to make 
a road for his army, in the early part 
of the Peloponnesian wax (Thuoyd, ii, 

^ Herodot.vii. 130,131. ThatXerxes, 
struck by the view of Olympus and 
Ossa, went to see the narrow defile 
between them, is probable^enough; but 
the remarks put into his mouth are 
probably the nncy of some ingenious 
contemporary Greeks, suggested by the 


juxtaposition of such a landscape and 
such a monarch. To suppose this nar' 
row defile walled up, was easy for the 
imagination of any spectator: to sup¬ 
pose that h« could order it to be done, 
was in character with a monarch who 
disposed of an indefinite amount of 
manual labour, and who had just 
finished the cutting of Athos. Such 
dramatic fitness was quite sufficient to 
convert that which might have been said 
into that which was said, and to pro¬ 
cure for it a place among the histo¬ 
rical anecdotes communicated to He¬ 
rodotus. 

* The Persian fleet did not leave 
Therma until eleven days after Xerxes 
and his land force (Her^ot. vii. 183): 
it arrived in one day on the ^pias Aktfi 
or south-eastern coast of Magnesia (ibid.), 
was then assailed and distressed for 
three days by the hurricane (vii. 191), 
and proceeded immediately afterwaros 
to Aphetce (vii. 193). When it arrived 
al tuj latter places, Xerxes himself had 
been three days in the Malian territory 
(vii. 196). 
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for Grecian religious feeling.' Along the shore d( the Malian Gulf 
he at length came into the Trachinian territory near Thennopyl®, 
where he encamped, seemingly awaiting the arrival of the fleet, so 
as to combine his farther movements in advance,’ now that the 
enemy were immediately in his front. 

But his fleet was not destined to reach the point of communi¬ 
cation with the same ease as he had arrived before Ther- . ^ 

4 A 1 • *111 1 • Atkanceof 

mopyl®. After having ascertained by the ten ships 
already mentioned (which captured the three Grecian owrt«kcnby 
guardships) that the channel between Skiathoj and the utorm nus 
mainland was safe, the Persian admiral Mcgabates sailed tiiec^t’o°r” 
with his whole fleet from Therma, or from Pydna," his 
station in the Thermaic Gulf, ejeven days after the monarch had 
begun his land-march; and reached ia one long day’s sail the 
eastern coast of Magnesia, not for from its southernmost pro¬ 
montory. Tlie greater part of this line of coast, formed by the 
declivities of Ossa and Pelion, is thoroughly rocky and inhospi¬ 
table ; hut soutli of the town called Kastliansea there was a short 
extent of open beach where the fleet rested for the night before 
coming to the line of coast called the Sepias Akte.' The first line 
of ships were moored to the land, but the larger "number of this 
immense fleet swung at anchor in a depth of eight lines. In this 
condition they were overtaken the next morning by a sudden and 
desperate hurricane—a wind called by the people of the country 
Hcllespontias, which blew right upon the shore. The most active 
among the mariners found means to forestall the danger by beach¬ 
ing and hapling their vessels ashore; but a large number, unable 
to take such a precaution, were carried before the wind and 
dashed to pieces near Melibcea, Kasthansea, and other points of 
this unfriendly region. Four hundred ships of war, according to 
the lowest estimate, together with a countless heap of transports 
and provision craft, were destroyed : and the loss of life as well as 
of property was immense. For three entire days did the terrors 
of the storm last, during which time the crews ashore, left almost 
without defence, and apprehensive that the inhabitants of the 

' This point is set forth by Hoff- to treat Sepias as a rape, the south- 
meiat«r, Sittlich-religiose Lebensaoaicht eastern corner of Magnesia: this is dif- 
des Herodotus. Essen, 1832, sect. Id. ferent from Herodotus, who mentions 
p. 93. it as a line of some extent (Swoura ^ 

^ Horodot. vii, 196, 197, 201. &kt)i ^ if/wiit, vii. 191), and notices 

* Diodor. xi. 12. . separately rijs &Kpiiv vii, 

* Diodorus (xi. 12), Plutarch (The* 193. 

mistokiSs, 8) and Munnert (Qeogr. der The geography of Apollonius Hhodius 
Or. und Romer, vol. vii. p, 596), seem (i. 560-580) seems saduy inaccurate. 
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country might akail or plunder them, were foi^d to break up 
immen* ^he ships driven ashore in order to make a palisade out of 
sHuiSn the timbers.* Though the Magian priests who accom- 
•tom. ° panied the armament were fervent in prayer and sacri¬ 
fice—not merely to the Winds but also to Thetis and the Nereids, 
the tutelary divinities of Sepias Akte—they could obtain no miti¬ 
gation j until the fourth day thus long did the prayers of Delphi 
and Athens, and the jealousy of the gods against superhuman 
arrogance, protract the terrible visitation. At length on the 
fourth day calm yfeather returned, when all those ships which 
were in condifion to proceed put to sea and sailed along the land, 
round the southern promontory of Magnesia to Apheta at the 
entrance of the Gulf of Pagasa. Little indeed had Xerxes gained 
by the laborious cutting through Mount Athos, in hopes to escape 
the unseen atmospheric enemies which howl around that formidable 
promontory: the work of destruction to his fleet was only trans¬ 
ferred to the opposite side of the intervening Thracian sea. 

Had the Persian fleet re.iched Aphetm without misfortune, they 
would have found the Euboean strait evacuated by the 
Greek fleet and undefended, so that they would have come 
immediately into communication with the land-army, and 
would have acted ujjon the rear of Leonidas and his 
AitemWum. division. But the storm completely altered this prospect, 
and revived the spirits of the Greek fleet at Clialkis. It was com¬ 
municated to them by their scouts on the high lands of Euboea, 
who even sent them word that the entire Persian fleet was de¬ 
stroyed : upon which, having returned thanks and offered libations 
to Poseidon the Saviour, the Greeks returned back as speedily 
as they could to Artemisium. To their surprise, however, they 
saw the Persian fleet, though reduced in number, still exhibiting a 
formidable total and appearance at the opposite station of Aphetffi. 
The last fifteen ships of that fleet having been so greatly crippled 
by the storm as to linger behind the rest, mistook the Greek ships 
for their own comrades, fell into the midst of them, and were all 
captured. Sandokes, sub-satrap of the iEolic Kyme—Aridolis, 
despot of Alabanda in Karia—and Penthylus, despot of Paphos in 
Cyprus—the leaders of this squadron, were sent prisoners to the 


Encourage* 
ment occa¬ 
sioned to the 
Greek Sect 
—they re* 
turn m>in 
Chalkls to 


* Herodot. vii. 189-191. _ rpm' WXor fvrofii r* 

^ Herodot. vU. 191. On this occa* woitvyrts »f«l KaraetSovTcy Wotet ry 
sion, as in regard to thtf* prayers ad- iV/juf ol Miyoi, Tp6s t« rovroiat Kal 
dressed by the Athenians to Boreas, deVi koI Tp<n Siovrts, (traverw 

Herodotus suffers a faint indication of rfrdprjt ^niprf ^ &\Kus kus airhs 
scepticism to escape him: 70 ^ ^N^ira(r«. 
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Isthmus of Corinth, after having been questionid respecting the 
enemy: the latter of these three had brought to Xeraes a con¬ 
tingent of twelve ships, out o£ which eleven had foundered in the 
storm, while the last was now taken with himself aboard.’ 

Meanwhile Xerxes, encamped within sight of Thermopyla:, suf¬ 
fered four days to pass without making any attack. A nciay„f 
probable reason may be found in the extreme peril of his usETora 
fleet, reported to have been utterly destroyed by the 
storm: but Herodotus assigns a different caus« Xerxes could 
not believe (according to him) that the Greeks at Thermopyla;, 
few as they were in number, had any serious intention to resist 
He had heard in his march that a handful of Spartans and other 
Greeks, under a Ilerakleid leaticr, had taken post there, but he 
treated the news with scorn: and when a’lioreeman—whom he sent 
to reconnoitre them, and who approached near enough to survey 
their position, without exciting any attentiqn among them by his 
presence—brought back to him a description of the pass, the wall 
of defence, and the apparent number of the division, he was yet 
more a.stonished and pu.;zlcd. It liappcned too, that at the mo¬ 
ment when this horseman rode up, the Spartans were in the ad¬ 
vanced guard, outside of the w.'dl: some were engaged in gym¬ 
nastic exercises, others in eombing their long hair, and none of 
them heeded the approach of the hostile spy. Xct#cs 
next sent for the Spartan king Demaratus, to ask what 
he was to think of such madness: upon which the latter 
reminded him of their former conversation at Doriskus, -"nvenu- 
again assuring him that the Spartans in the pass would 
resist to the death, in spite of the smallness of their wiiiimt 
number, and adding, that it was their custom, in mo- '' 
ments of special danger, to comb their hair with peculiar care. In 
spite of this assurance from Demaratus, and of the pass not only 
occupied, but in itself se narrow and impracticable, before his 
eyes—Xerxes still persisted in believing that the Greeks did not 
intend to resist, and that they would disperse of their own accord, 
lie delayed the attack for four days: on the fifth he became wroth 
at the impudence and recklessness of the petty garrison before 
him, and sent against them the Median and Kissian divisions, 
with orders to seize them and bring them as prisoners into his 
presence.® 

• Herodot. yii. 194. tyr(t\dtJity6s Cipfas Cwyp^trayras iytttf is 

• Herodot. vii. 208, 210. srifisru is Sipty tV ictvrov, 
aifTobs M^Sovs Nal Kiatrtovs ffvfutfBfiSf ■ 

VOL. III. * 2 P 
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Though we rerfd thus in Herodotus, it is hardly possible to be¬ 
lieve that fe are reading historical reality. We rather find laid 
out before us a picture of human sfjlf-conceit in its most exagge¬ 
rated form, ripe for the stroke of the jealous gods, and destined, 
like the interview between Croesus and Solon, to point and enforce 
that moral which was ever present to the mind of the historian; 
whoso ^-eligious and poetical imagination, even unconsciously to 
himself, surrounds the naked facts of history with accompaniments 
of speech and motive which neither Homer nor jEschylus would 
have deemed unsuitable. The whole proceedings of Xerxes, and 
the immensity of host which he summoned, show that he calcu- 
Doubta lated on an energetic resistance; and though the numbers 
Sie?" of Leonidas, compared with the Persians, were insignifi- 
cant, they could' hardly have looked insignificant in the 
toxenes. position which they then occupied—an entrance little 
wider than a single carriage-road, with a cross wall, a prolonged 
space somewhat widened,,and then another equally narrow exit, 
behind it. We are informed by Diodorus' that the Loktians, 
when they first sent earth and water to the Persian monarch, en¬ 
gaged at the same time to seize the pass of Thermopylae on his 
behalf, and were only prevented from doing so by the unexpected 
arrival of Leonidas; nor is it unlikely that the Thessalians, now the 
chief guidea#)f Xerxes,* together with Alexander of Macedon, 
would try the same means of frightening away the garrison of 
Thcrmopylse, as had already been so successful in causing the 
evacuation of Tempe. An interval of two or three days might 
be well bestowed for the purpose of leaving to such intrigues a 
fair chance of success: the fleet meanwhile would be arrived at 
Apheta; after the dangers of the storm. We may thus venture to 
read the conduct of Xerxes in a manner somewhat less childish 


than it is depicted by Herodotus. 

The Modes, whom Xerxes first ordered to the attack, animated 


First attack 
upon Thcr* 
mopyla— 
inaJe by the 
Median 
troops—re¬ 
pulsed. 


as well by the recollection of their ancient Asiatic su¬ 
premacy as by the desire of avenging the defeat of 
Marathon,’ manifested great personal bravery. The 
position was one in which bows and arrows were of little 


avail: a close combat hand to hand was indispensable, and in this 


the Greeks had every advantage of organization as well as armour. 


Short spears, light wicker shields, and tunics, in the assailants, 
were an imperfect match for the long spears, heavy and spreading 


^ Diodor. zi. 4. 


* Herodot. vU. 174; Tiii, 29-32. 


’ Diodor. zi. 6, 
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shields, steady ranks,' and practised fighting *of the defenders. 
Yet the bravest men of the Persian army pressed on ftbm behind, 
and having nothing but numbers in their favour, maintained long 
this unequal combat, with great slaughter to themselves, and little 
loss to the Greeks. Though constantly repulsed, the attack was 
as constantly renewed, for two successive days: the Greek troops 
were sufficiently numerous to relieve each other when fatigued, 
since the space was so narrow that few could contend at once; 
and even the Immortals, or ten thousand choice T’ersian Rfpe,toi 
guards, and the other choice troops of the ailny, when 
sent to the attack on the second day, were driven back pJXi'" 
with the same disgrace and the same slaughter as the rest. JKi"i'lih' 
Xerxes surveyed this humiliatfng repulse from a lofty ’'‘"si'wr. 
throne expressly provided for him: “ tlirice (says the historian, 
with Homeric vivacity) did he spring from his throne, in agony for 
his army.”® , 

At the end of two days’ fighting no ’impression had been made. 
The pass appeared im^iracticahle, and the defence not less tri¬ 
umphant than courageous— when a Malian named Ephi- nmivirraM- 
altes revealed to Xerxes the existence of the unfre- .xirxe<—iie 
quented mountaiu-path. This at lca.st was the man fromiiiiy 
singled out .by the general voice of Greece as the oicpMU' 
betrayer of the fatal secret. After the final repulse of mountain, 
the Persians, he fled his country for a time, and a reward was 
proclaimed by the Amphiktyonic assembly for his head; having 
returned to his country too soon, he was slain by a private enemy, 
whom the Lacedsemonians honoured as a patriot.® There were 
however other Greeks who were also affirmed to have earned the 
favour of Xerxes by the same valuable information; and very 
probably there may have been more than one informant—indeed 
the Thessalians, at that time his guides, can hardly have been 
ignorant of it. So little had the path been thought of, however, 
that no one in the Persian army knew it to be already occupied 
by tbe Phokians. At nightfall Hydames with a detachment of 
Persians proceeded along the gorge of the river Asopus, ascended 
the path of Anopma, through the woody region between the moun¬ 
tains occupied by the (Etaeans and those possessed by the Trachi- 

* Herodot. vii. 211; ix. 62, 63 ; Iliad, xx. 62; iEachyl. Pera. 472.^ 
Diodor. xi. 7: compare ^scbyl. Pera. ^ Uerodot. vii. 213, 214; Diodor. 
244. ^ t ai. S. « 

® Herodot. vii. 212. ’Ey ra&rjiffi rpffi Kteaiaa atatca that it waa two power- 
wpotrASoioi Tor Mdxor xiytTot 0affi\(a, ful men of Trachia, KaUumISs and Ti- 
difti/jLtyoy, rpls iyaSpafifTy 4 « tov Bp6yov, mnphemSa, who diacloBod to Xerxea tho 
SfUayra rtpl rp ffTpariy. See (jlomer, mountain path (Peraica, c. 24). 
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nians, and found himself at daybreak near the summit, within sight 
A Perrfan (Sf the Phokian guard of 1000 men. In the stillness of 
tStoHy-* day-break, the noise of his army trampling through the 
dar'itamarch defenders; but the surprise was 

ph?dr”ving TOUtual, and Hydames in alarm asked his guides whether 
™®'' ^1®® '^®''® Lacedaemonians. Haying ascertiuned 
guard, I {jjg negative, he began the attack, and overwhelmed the 
Phokians with a shower of arrows, so as to force them to abandon 
the path and seel? their own safety on a higher point of the moun¬ 
tain. Anxious only for their own safety, they became unmindful 
of the inestimable opening which they were placed to guard. Had 
the full numerical strength of the Greeks been at Thermopylae, 
instejid of staying behind for the fdstivals, they might have planted 
such a force on the mourilain-path as would have rendered it not 
less impregnable than the pass beneath. 

Ilydarnes, not troubling himself to pursue the Phokians, followed 
the descending portion of the mountain-path, shorter than the 
ascending, and arrived in the rear of Thermopylae not long after 
They nrrivu midday.* But before he had yet completed his descent, 
of Leonidas. the fatal truth had already been made known to Leonidas, 
that the enemy were closing in upon him behind. Scouts on the 
hills, and deserters from the Persian camp, especially a Kymaean* 
named Tyrastiadas, had both come in with the news. And even 
if such informants had been wanting, the prophet Megistias, de¬ 
scended from the legendary seer Melampus, read t^^ approach of 
death in the gloomy aspect of the morning sacrifices. It was evi¬ 
dent that Thermopylae could be no longer defended. There was 
however ample time for the defenders to retire, and the detachment 
Debuio of Leonidas were'divided in opinion on the subject. The 
dS’SSof greater number of them were inclined to abandon a posi- 
t'on "ow become untenable, and to reserve themselves for 
“itoTw- future occjisions on which they might effectively contri- 
invader. Nor is it to be doubted that 
tiioii rear, gugji ^ras the natural impulse, both of brave soldiers and 
of prudent officers, under the circumstances. But to Leonidas the 

* Herodot. vii. 2t7, 218. ijdf re Sij place, and like many other trifling ciiv 
fiiy Srj yrfye^lri, ipSipov 6^ cumstancea occurring in the history of 
yeyofi^yov voWovj &o. ^ the Persian invasion, is an interesting 

I cannot refrain from transcribing a proof of the accuracy and veracity of 
remark of Colonel Leai^: “The stiU- the^hiatorian.’' (Travels in Nortnem 
0 / Ms dawn, which saved the Pho« Greece, vol. ii. c. x. p. 55.) 
cians from being surprised, is very cha- * Herodot. vii. 216, 217. 
raoteristic of the climate of Greece in ^ Diodor. xi. 9. 
the season when the occurrence took 
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idea of retreat was intolerable. His own personal honour, together 
with that of his Spartan companions and of Sparta herself,' forbade 
him to think of yielding to the enemy the pass which he had been 
sent to defend. The laws of his country required him to conquer 
or die in the post assigned to him, whatever might be the supe¬ 
riority of number on the part of the enemy:* moreover,we are 
told that the Delphian oracle had declared that either Sparta Itself, 
or a king of Sparta, must fall victim to the Pewian arms. Had 
he retired he could hardly have escaped tha^ voice of 
reproach which, in Greece especially, always burst upon 
the general who failed; while his voluntary devotion and 
death would not only silence overy whisper of calumny, but exalt 
him to the pinnacle of glory both as a man and as a king, and set 
an example of chivalrous patriotism at the moment when the Greek 
world most needed the lesson. 

The three hundred Spartiins under Jaionidas were found fully 
equal to this act of generous and devoted self-saerifice. Thctimo 

T» 1 I 1 t 1 ” ♦ 1 1 • • » • 

Perhaps he would have wished to inspire the same senti- 
ment to the whole detachment: but when he found wnii nn- 
them indisposed, he at once ordered them to retird, thus ri'iiiHin witli 
avoiding all .unseemly reluctance and dissension.* The iiTo rMtoV 
same order was also given to the prophet Megistias, who aieiit reiirc. 
however refused to obey it and staid, though he sent away his only 
son.' None of the contingents remained with Leonidas except the 
Thespian aim the Theban. The former, under their general 
Demophilus, volunteered to share the fate of the Spartjuis, and 
displayed even more than Spartan heroism, since they were not 
under that species of moral constraint which arises from the neces¬ 
sity of acting up to a pre-established fame and superiority. But 
retreat with them presented no prospect better than the mere pre- 


* Herodot. viK 219. hBavra ifiov the territory of Abydus (Xenophon, 

A^tfoKTo oi‘'EAAtjr«s, ifoi Hellenic, iy. 8, 38). Ho and twelve 

ol yvuncu. Lacedsmouiau harmosta all refused to 

* Herodot. vii. 104. . think of safety by flight. Ho said to 

’ Herodot. vii. 220. koI ^aAAor his men, when resistance wiui hopeless, 

rp ir\tlffT6t flfiit AiuylSijv, ^ircl j ’'AviptSy iftol nlv Ka\hy fvBaSt airodav«7y 

Tc ^(rBtro roifs i6tnas kfpo' ' Si, irply rots itoXtfilois, 

Bifiovs, Hal o^K iBtKovrat ffvyBiaKtyiv’ (rw(6ier( (Is rV (rvrijpiay. 
yduyy KtXtvaed iriptas kvaWiaafoBai’ * Herodot. vii. 22 i. According to 
8i kirUyat oit koXus (x^iy' fi^yorri Plutarch, there were also two porsous 
Si hK4os ^Aflirero, koI ^ ! belonging to the Hcrakleid lineage, 

Xwdprrfs evSaifwylTi o6h ^(rjAd^ro. ^ • ‘whom I^onidas desired to place ia 
Compare a similar act of honourable safety, and for that reason gave them a 
self-devotion, under less conspicuous despatch to carry home. They indig- 
circumstances, of the Lacedsmonian nantly refused, and staid to perish in 
commander Anaxibius, when siirprised the fight (Plutarch. Herodot. Malign, p. 
by the Athenians under Iphikmtds in 8«t»> 
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servation of life, either in slavery or in exile and misery; since 
Thespi® was in Boeotia, sure to bp overrun by the invaders;' 
while the Peloponnesian contingents had behind them the Isthmus 
of Corinth, which they doubtless hoped still to be able to defend. 
With respect to the Theban contingent, we are much perplexed; 
for Herpdotus tells us that they were detained by Leonidas against 
their will as hostages, that they took as little part as possible in 
the subsequent battle,' and surrendered themselves prisoners to 
SSheSm"* Diodorus says that the 

cwitiogent. Thespians alone remained with the Spartans; and Pau- 
sanias, though he mentions the eighty Myken»ans as having staid 
along with the Thespians (which is probably incorrect), says nothing 
about the Thebans.® All Clings considered, it seems probable that 
the Thebans rerasdned, but remained by their own offer—being 
citizens of the anti-Persian party, as Diodorus represents them to 
have been, or perhaps beepuse it may have been hardly less dan¬ 
gerous for them to retire with the Peloponnesians, than to remain, 
suspected as they were of medim. But when the moment of 
actual crisis arrived, their courage not standing so firm as that of 
the Spartans and Thespians, they endeavoured to save their lives 
by taking credit for medim, and pretending to have been forcibly 
detained, by Leonidas. 

The devoted band thus left with Leonidas at Thermopyl® con- 
iMt exploits sisted of the 300 Spartans, with a certain number of 
Helots attending them, together with 700 Thespians and 
Me bend. apparently 400 Thebans. If there had been before any 
Lacedmmonians (not Spartans) present, they must have retired 


' The subsequent distress of the sur- 
Tiving Thespians is painfully illustrated 
by the fact, that in the buttle of Plattca 
ia the following yetvr, tiiey had no 
heavy armour (Herotjot. ix. 30). After 
the final repulse of Xerxes, they were 
forced to recruit their city by the ad¬ 
mission of new citiieeus (Uerodot. viii. 
75). 

^ Herodot. vii. 222. 
iiMvrts fjUfi'OK, Mol 0^ fiov\4n(yoi, ku- 
Te?x« 4v 

iroic<^^cvos. How could these 
Thebans serve as hostages? Agtunst 
what evil were they intended to guard 
Leonidas, or whs^ adv^ti^es could 
they confer upon him? ifuwUlmg com¬ 
rades on such an occasion would be 
noway desirable. Plutarch (De Hero- 
dot. Malign, p. 865) severely criticises 
jdds stateoient of Herodotus, and on 


very plausible grounds: among the 
many unjust criticisms in his treatise, 
this is one of the few exceptions. 

Coiuparo Diodorus, xi. 9; andPausan. 

X. 20 , 1 . 

Of course the Thebans, ta^ug part 
as they afterwards did heartily with 
Xerxes, would have an interest in re¬ 
presenting that their contingent had 
done as little aa possible against him, 
and may hare circulated the story that 
Leonidas detained them as hostages. 
The politics of Thebes before the battle 
of Thermopylro were essentially double- 
faced and equivocal; not daring to take 
^y open paii agairst the Qreeu before 
tue ^nival of Xerxes. 

The eighty Mykenaeans, like the other 
Peloponnesians, had the Isthmus of 
Corinth behind them as a post which 
presentfod good clumces of defence. 
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with the other Peloponnesians. By previous concert wijh the guide 
Ephialtes, Xerxes delayed hij attack upon them until near noon, 
when the troops under Hydarnes might soon be expected in the 
rear. On this last day, however, Leonidas, knowing that all which 
remained was to sell the lives of his detachment dearly, did not 
confine himself to the defensive,' but advanced into the wi^er space 
outade of the pass; becoming the aggressor and driving before 
him the foremost of the Persian host, mafty of,whom perished as 
well by the spears of the Greeks as in the ijpighhouring sea and 
morass, and even trodden down by their own numbers. It required 
all the efforts of the Persian officers, assisted by threats and the 
plentiful use of the whip, to fsree their men on to the fight The 
Greeks fought with reckless bravery and desperation against this 
superior host, until at length their spears were broken, and they 
had no weapon left except their swords. It was at this juncture 
that I>3onidas himself was slain, and ,ar8und his body the battle 
became fiercer than ever: the Persians exhausted all their efforts 
to possess themselves of it, but were repulsed by the Greeks four 
several times, with the loss of many of their chiefs, especially two 
brothers of Xerxes. Fatigued, exhausted, diminished in number, 
and deprived of their most effective weapons, the little band of 
defenders retired, with the body of their chief, into the narrow 
strait behind the cross wall, where they sat altogether on a hillock, 
exposed to the attack of the main Persian army on one side, and* 
of the detdihment of Ilydames, which had now completed its 
march, on the other. They were thus surrounded, overwhelmed 
with missiles, and slain to a man; not losing courage even to the 
last; hut defending themselves with their remaining daggers, with 
their unarmed hands, and even with their mouths.* 

Thus perished Leonidas with his heroic comrades—300 Spar¬ 
tans and 700 Thespians. Amidst such equal heroism, it 
seemed difficult to single out any individual as distin- swiiguirtM 
gubhed: nevertheless Herodotus mentions the Spartan wbiioi 
Dienekes, Alpheus and Maron—and the Thespian Ari«o<ismM 
Dithyrambus—as standing pre-eminent. The reply sgbi. 

* The story of Diodonia (xi. 10) that cidedly to be rejected. Justin howeyer 
Iseonidas m^e an attack upon the (ii. 11), and Plutarch (De Herodot. 

■’ersiaa camp durii^ the night, and hUlign. p. 866) follow it. The rhe« 

'ery nearly penetrated to the regal torio of biodoruB ie not calculated to 
ent, from which Xerxes was obliged to strengthen ^the evidence in its favour, 
lee suddenly, in order to save ma me, Plutarch hlU written, or intended to 
rl^e the Greeks, a^r having caused write, a hiompby of Leonidas (De 

mmense slaughter in the camp, were Herodot. Mai. ibid.) : but it is not 

t length overpowered and slain—is preserved. 

Teconcileable with HerodotiA and de- * Herodot. vU. 2'i5. 
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ascribed to the first became renowned.' “ The Persian host (he 
was informed) is so prodigious .that their arrows conceal the sun.” 
“So much the better (he answered}, we shall then fight them .in 
the shade.” Herodotus had asked and learnt the. name of every 
individual among this memorable three hundred. And even six 
hundred years afterwards, Pausanias could still read the names 
engrave'd on a column at Sparta.* One alone among them—Aris- 
todemus—returned home, having taken no part in the combat 
He, together with Eurytus another soldier, had been absent from 
the detachment on leave, and both were lying at Alpeni suffering 
from a severe complaint in the eyes. Eurytus, apprised that the 
fatal hour of the detachment was cpme, determined not to survive 
it, asked for his armour, apd desired his attendant Helot to lead 
him to his place in the ranks; where he fell gallantly fighting, 
while the Helot departed and survived. Aristodemus did not 
imitate this devotion of Ids sick comrade: overpowered with phy¬ 
sical suffering, he was carried to Sparta—but he returned only to 
scorn, and infamy among his fellow-citizens.* He was denounced 
as “ the coward Aristodemusno one would speak or communi¬ 
cate with him, os even grant him a light for his fire.* After a year 

^ Herodot. ■vii. 226. messfige by Leonidas into Thessaly,-did 

* Herodot. vii. 224. iirv66firiv koI not return in time for the battle, and 

airdvrw ruv rfioKotritfi'. Pausanias, iii. wtis so disgraced when he went back to 
14, 1, Annual festivals, with a pane- Sparta that he hanged himself—given 
gyrical oration and gymniwtic matches, by Herodotus as a report, is very little 
were still celebrated even in his time in entitled to credit. It is not likely that 
lionour of Leonidas, jointly with the Leonidas would send an envoy into 
regent Pausanias, whoso subsequent Thessaly, then occupied by the Per*, 
treason tarnished his laurels acijuired sians: moreover the disgiace of Aristo- 
at Platoea. It is remarkable, and not denius is particularly explained by 
altogether creditable to Sparton senti* Herodotus by the difference between 
ment, that the two kings should have his conduct and that of his comrade 
been made partners in the same public Eurytus: whereas PantitOs stood alone, 
honours. * Sec the story of the single Athenian 

* Herodot. vii. 229. — citizou, who returned home alone, after 

\fiirotl/vx^oyra — dAy^travTa all his comntdes bad perished in an 

is’oi'OfrT^iraf h Xvdprriy. The com- unfortunate exi)edition to the island 
mentators are hard upon Aristodi'nma of iEgina. The widows of the slain 
when they translate those epithets warriors crowded round him, each ask- 

animo deficieutem, timidmn, puail- ing him what had become of her hus- 
laniinum," oonsiilering that band, and finally put him to death by 

X»l«r« is predicated by Thucydides (iv. pricking with th^ bodkins (Herodot. 
12) even respecting the gallant Bra- v. 87)’. 

sidas. Herodotus scorcolv intends to In the ten-ible battle of St. Jacob on 
imply anything like pusillauimity, but the Bira, near Basle (August 1444), 
^tnor the effect of exti'eme physical where 1600 Swiss crossed the river and 
aufferiug It seems, however, that there atUcketl 40,000 French and Germans 
were different stories aboifc the cause unaci'^the Dauphin of France, against 
which had kept Aristodemus out of the strong remonstrances from their corn- 
battle. inaiiders—all of them were slain, after 

The story of another soldier named deeds of unrivalled valour and great 
Paaritds, who having been sent on a loss to the enemy, except sixteen men 
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of wch latter disgrace, he was at length enabled to retrieve his 
honour at the battle of Plataea, whetehe was slain, aftA surpassing 
all his-comrades in heroic ani even reckless valour. 

Amidst the last momenta of this gallant band, we turn with 
repugnance to the desertion and surrender of the Thebans. They 
are said to have taken part in the final battle, though onlj to save 
appearances and under the pressure of necessity: but when the 
Spartans and Thespians, exhausted and disarmed, retreated to die 
upon the little hillock within the pass, the Thebans then"w«^f 
separated themselves, approached the enemy with out- tingent. 
stretched hands and entreated quarter. They now loudly pro¬ 
claimed that they were friends and subjects of the Great King, 
and had come to Thermopyl® against their own consent; all which 
was confirmed by the Thessalians in the Persian army. Though 
some few were slain before this proceeding was understood by the 
Persians, the rest were admitted to quarWr; not without the signal 
disgrace, however, of being branded with the regal mark as untrust¬ 
worthy slaves—an indignity to which their commander Leontiades 
was compelled to submit along with the rest. Such is the narrative 
which Herodotus recounts, without any expression of mistrust or 
even of doubt: Plutarch eniphatically contradicts it, and even’ 
eifes a Beotian author,' who affinns that Anaxarchus, not Ixon- 
tiades, was commander of the Thebans at Thermopyl®. Without 
calling in question the equivocal conduct and surrender of thi^ 
Theban detachment, we may reasonably dismiss the story of this 
ignominious branding, as an invention of that strong anti-Theban 
feeling which prevailed in Greece after the repulse of Xerxes. 

The wrath of that monarch, as he went over the field after the 
close of the action, vented itself upon the corpse of the 
gallant Leonidas, whose head he directed to be cut off 
and fixed on a cross. But i*- was not wrath alone which asviin ^ven 
filled his mind. He was farther impressed with invo- i>cm«rotii» 
luntary admiration of the little detachment which had 
here opposed to him a resistance so unexpected and so nearly 
invincible. He now learnt to be anxious respecting the ferther 
resistance which remained behind. “ Demaratus (said he to the 

who receded from their countrymon in rodot. Malign, p. 867. The Boeotian 
crosuing the river, thinking the enter- history of Aristophanes, cited by th* 
prise desperate. These sixteen men on hitter, professed to he founded in part 
their return were treated with ihtofer- upon memdrials arranged according to 
ible scorn and hardly escaped oxecu* toe sequence of magistrates and generals 
iion (Vogelin, Goschichto der Schweiswr —tcari C^ofuntfidreay 

SidgeooMeQsohaft, vol. i. ch. 5, p. 303). (Vr^oritrc. 

* tierodot. vii. 233 j Plutarch, He- 
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exiled Spartan king at his side), thou art a good man: all thy 
predictions tare turned out true: noyr tell me how many Lacede¬ 
monians are there remaining, and are they all such warriors as 
these fallen men ?” “ O king (replied Demaratus), the total of 

the Lacedemonians and of their towns is great; in Sparta alone 
there are 8000 adult warriors, alt equal to those who have here 
fought; and thq, other Lacedemonians, though inferior to them, 
are yet excellent .soldiers.” “ Tell me (rejoined Xerxes), whjit 
will be the least di^cult way of conquering such men?” Upon 
which Demaratus advised him to send a division of his fleet to 
occupy the island of Kythera, and from thence to make war on 
the southern coast of Laconia, which would distract the attention 
of Sparta, and prevent her from cooperating in any combined 
scheme of defence against his land-forca Unless this were done, 
the entire force of Peloponnesus would be assembled to maintain 
' the narrow isthmus of C(frinf,h, where the Persian king would have 
far more terrible battles to fight than anything which he had yet 
witnessed.' 

Happily for the safety of Greece, Achmmencs the brother of 
Xerxes interposed to dissuade the monarch from this prudent plan 
of action; not without aspersions on the temper and motives of 
Demaratqs, who (he afiirmed), like other Greeks, hated all power, 
and envied all good fortune above his own. The fleet (add^ he), 
after the damage susttuned by the recent storm, would bear no 
farther diminution of number; and it was essential to keep the 
entire Persian force, on land as well as on sea, in one undivided 
and cooperating mass.* 

A few such remarks were sufficient to revive in the monarch his 
habitual sentiment of confidence in overpowering number. Yet 
while rejecting the advice of Demaratus, he emphatically repelled 
the imputations against the good faith and sincere attachment of 
that exiled prince.* 

Meanwhile the days of battle at Thermopylse had been not less 
actively employed by the fleets at Aphetae and Artemisium. It 
has already been mentioned that the Greek ships, having aban¬ 
doned their station at the latter place and retired to Challds, 


* Herodot, vii 235. 

* Hei’odot. vii. 236. 

> Herodot. vii. 237. “tTKe citizen 
(Zerxee k made to obserye) dties in¬ 
deed natundly envy anotiLer citizen 
more foriunaU then himeelf, and if 
naked for counael will keep b^k what 


he haa best in his mind, unless he be a 
m%n of very rare rirtue. But a foreign 
friendfusnaily sympathises heartily with 
the good fortune of another foreigner, 
and will ^ve him the beet advice is his 
power whenever he is asked.’* 
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were induced to return by the news that the Peraan fleet had been 
nearly ruined by the recent storm; and that on returnftg proM*d)nj« 
to Artemisium, the Grecian commanders felt renewed seeu.at 
alarm on seeing the enemy’s fleet, in spite of the damage 8 jkI Aphftte 
just sustained, still mustering an overwhelming number among the 
at the opposite station of Aphetse. Such was the effect 
of this spectacle, and the impression of their owj^inferi- 
gpty, that they agmn resolved to retire without^fighting, 
leaving the strait open and undefended, preat con- JSof the 
stemation was caused by the news of their determination kuixmm. 
among Ihe inhabitants of Eubcea, who entreated Eurybiades to 
maintain his position for a fciv days, until they could have time to 
remove their families and their property. But even such postpone¬ 
ment was thought unsafe and was refused. He was on the point 
of giving orders for retreat, when the Euhocans sent their envoy 
Pclagon to Themistokles with the offer tif thirty talents, on condi¬ 
tion that the fleet should keep its station and hazard an engage¬ 
ment in defence of the island. Themistokles employed tlie money 
adroitly and successfully, giving five talents to Eurybiades, with 
large presents besides to the other leading chiefs. The most 
unmanageable among them was the Corinthian Adciraantus,—who 
at first threatened to depart with his own squadron alone, if the 
remaining Greeks were mad enough to remain. His alarm was 
silenced, if not tranquillized, by a present of three talents.’ 

However Plutarch may he scandalized at such inglorious revela/- 
tions preserved to us by Herodotus respecting the underhand agen¬ 
cies of this memorable struggle, there is no reason to call in ques¬ 
tion the bribery here described. But Themistokles doubtless was 
only tempted to do, and enabled to do, by means of the Euboean 
money, that which he would have wished, and had probably tried, 
to accomplish, without the money—to bring on a naval engage¬ 
ment at Artemisium. It was absolutely essential to the main¬ 
tenance of Thermopyl®, and to the general plan of defence, that 
the Eubcean strait should be defended against the Persian 
fleet; and the Greeks could not expect any more favour- “Smdbj 
able position to fight in. We may reasonably presume 
that Themistokles, distinguished not less by daring than by saga¬ 
city, and the great originator of maritime energies in his country, 
concurred unwillingly in the jjrojected abandonment of Artemitium. 
But Ws high mental capacity did not exetude that pecuniary cor- 


‘ Flutwch, c. 7 j Herodot. viii. 5,6. 
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Tuption which rendered the presents of the Euhoeans both admis¬ 
sible and welcome—yet still more welcome to him perhaps, as they 
supplied means of bringing over the other opposing chiefs and’the 
Spartan admiral.' It was finally determined therefore to remain, 
and if necessary, to hazard an engagement in the Eubcean strait; 
but at any rate to procure for the inhabitants of the island a short 
interval to remoje their families. Had these Euboeans heeded the 
oracles (says Herodotus*) they would have packed up and removal 
long before; for a tpxt of Bakis gave them express warning: but 
having neglected the sacred writings as unworthy of credit, they 
were now severely punished for such presumption. 

Among the Persian fleet at Aphet®, on the other hand, the 
Conaamt feeling prevalent <was one of sanguine hope and confi- 
teianVeet dence in their superior numbers, forming a strong contrast 
a iK{tiM]roD with the discouragement of the Greeks at Artemisium. 

’ Kubuea, utd Had they attacked the latter immediately, when both fleets 
'orwto taiho hrs* saw each other from their opposite stations, they would 
have gained an easy victory, for the Greek fleet would 
have fled, as the admiral was on the point of ordering, even without 
an attack. But this was not sufiicient for the Persians, who wished 
to cut off every ship among their enemies oven from flight and 
escape.® Accordingly they detached 200 ships to circumnavigate 
the island of Euboea, and to sail up the Eubcean strait from the 
'i®uth, in the rear of the Greeks; postponing their own attack in 
front until this squadron should be in position to intercept the 
retreating Greeks. But though the manoeuvre was concealed by 
sending the squadron round outside of the island of Skiathos, it 
became known immediately among the Greeks, through a deserter 
—Skyllias of Skione. This man, the best swimmer and diver of his 
time, and now engaged like other Thracian Greeks in the Persian 
service, passed over to Artemisium, and communicated to the 
Greek commanders both particulars of the late destructive storm, 
and the despatch of the intercepting squadron.* 


' The expression of Herodotus is 
somewhat remarkable: OSro( rt 
irXiiyimts Z^ponri (Eurybiad&i, Adei- 
xnantus, fte.) hvairtirturfjLhoi xal 
TOicri E6i8o^«<ri ^Kcxd^urro* avrds r« i 
9tfu<rT0K\4ii$ 4\dy$avt Si ri 

Xotirit fx***^* 

3 Herodot. Tiii. 20. 02 Y&p t,v0o4fs 
vapaxpt}(r(l/i(>’vi rbv BtUiSos »s 

X^orra, otfr* rt i^tKOftlfftuno 
o&SiPt o0Tt irpoiffd^avroy waptffo^^yov 
rohifMV' vtptwtr4ct 94 ^rot’itrayro 
a^roTfft rh itp^iyfiara. BdxiSi 


fx*‘ rahrtev i 

BvjSAii<oi>, avixttv KoXvnnKiias alyat. 

Toirotfft odSiy rourt fvttrt 
voifft rotci T6rt wapioviri rt koI irpotr- 
SokI^okti KOKOitn, <rv^opp 

Xpr^rOcu rohs rh fAiyurra. 

* Heroaot. viii. 6. ko) (fteXXov 
4K^ti^f<r$tu (oi ''EXXt)>'«r)* fBe< 94 itn94 
irvp^SpoVt r^ iKtivttv {lltpff^&v) X6y^t 
ir(pt’^v4<r9(tt. 

* Herodot. viii. 7, 8. Wonderful 
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It appears that his communications, respecting the effects of the 
storm and the condition of the Persian fleet, somewhat 
reassured the Greeks, who rpsolved during the ensuing -«iiv»DUge 
night to sail from their station at Artemisium for the S! oreeL. 
purpose of surprising the detached squadron of 200 ships, and who 
even became bold enough, under the inspirations of Thcmistokles, 
to go out and offer battle to the main fleet near Aphet®.' .Wanting 
to acquire some practical e\pcricnce, which nejjjier leaders nor 
soldiers as yet possessed, of the manner in whiph I’hcenicians and 
others in the Persian fleet handled and magoeuvred their ships, 
they waited till a late hour of the afternoon, when little dayli^t 
remained.® Their boldness in thus advancing out, with inferior 
numbers and even inferior ships, astonished the Persian atlmirals, 
and distressed the lonians and othc* subject Greeks who were 
serving them as unwilling auxiliaries. To both it seemed that the 
victory of the Persian fleet, which was speedily brought forth to 
battle, and was numerous enough to enedmpass the Greeks, would 
be certain as well as complete. The Greek ships were at first 
marshalled in a circle, with their sterns in the interior, and pre¬ 
senting their prows in front, at all points of the circumference.® In 
tliis position, compre.sscd into a narrow space, they seemed to be 
awaiting the attiick of the enemy, who formed a larger circle 
around them : but on a second signal given, their shipp assumed 
the aggressive, rowed out from the inner circle in direct impact 
against the hostile ships around, and took or disabled no less thatP 
thirty of them : in one of which Philaon, brother of Gorgus despot 
of Salamis in Cyprus, was made prisoner. Such unexpected for¬ 
wardness at first disconcerted the Persians, who however rallied 
and inflicted considerable damage and loss on the Greeks. But 
the near approach of night put an end to the combat, and each 
fleet retired to its former station; the Persians to Apheta-, the 
Greeks to Artemisium.® 

The result of this first day’s combat, though indecisive in itself, 
surprised both parties, and did much to exalt the confidence of 
the Greeks. But the events of the ensuing night did yet more. 


siorieg were recounted respecting the 
prowess of Skyllias, aa a diver. 

* Diodorus, xi. 12. 

* Herodot. viii. 9, itl/ipy yiro- 

aurol 

ivaydrXttov M roits 

pay aitray vot^o’oo'dtu ficvXofttyoi t^s re 

/uiyijt xoi rov SiexirAtiov. 

* Comparo the description in Thuejd. 


ii. 84, of the naval battle between the 
Athenian Seat under Phonnio and the 
Locedsemonian fleet, where the ships of 
the latter arc marshalled in this same 
array. 

* HerotV)t. viii. 11. iroXAiy irapii 
iyofviffdfifvoi — iywyi” 
(ofi^yovs, &c. 
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Another tremendous storm was sent by the gods to aid them. 

Though it was the middle of summer—a season when rain 
tSTrSita ™ climate pf Greece—the most violent 

wind, rain, and thunder prevailed during the whole 
detMtaient night, blowing right on shore against the Persians at 
EuixS! Aphetffi, and thus- but little troublesome to the Greeks 
on the opposite side of the strait. The seamen of the Persian 
fleet, scarcely r^overed from the former storm at Sepias' Akte, 
were almost driven, to despair by this repetition of the same peril; 
the more so when th^y found the prows of their ships surrounded, 
and the play of their oars impeded, by the dead bodies and the 
spars from the recent battle, which the current drove towards their 
shore: If this storm was injurious to the main fleet at Aphetae, it 
proved the entire min of the squadron detached to circumnavigate 
Eubcea, who, overtaken by it near the dangerous eastern eoast of 
that island (called the Hollows of Euboea), were driven upon the 
•rocks and wrecked. Thb qews of this second conspiracy of the 
elements, or intervention of the gods, against the schemes of the 
invaders, was highly encouraging to the Greeks ; and the season¬ 
able arrival of fifty-three fresh Athenian ships, who reinforced 
them the next day, raised them to a still higher pitch of confidence. 
In the afternoon of the same day, they sailed out against the 
Persian flqet at Aphet®, and attacked and destroyed some Kilikian 
ships even at their moorings; the fleet having been too much 
“damaged by the storm of the preceding night to come out and 
fight.* 

But the Persian admirals were not of a temper to endure such 
Emewed insults—still less to let their master hear of them. About 

Sttnltitam **00** on the ensuing day, they sailed with their entire fleet 
-Khe™ *'0***' to the Greek station at Artemisium, and formed 
SvmIo themselves into a half-moon ; while the Greeks kept near 
retreat. ^ the shorc, SO that they could not be surrounded, nor 
could the Persians bring their entire fleet into action; the ships 
running foul of each other, and not finding space to attack. The 
battle raged fiercely all day, and with great loss and damage on 
both sides: the Egyptians bore off the palm of valour among the 
Persians, the Athenians among the Greeks. Though the positive 
loss sustained by the Persians was by far the greater, and though 
the Greeks being near their own shore, became masters of the 
dead bodies as well as qf the disabled sjjips and floating fragments 
—still they were themselves hurt and crippled in greater proportion 
* Herodot. viii. 13, 13, U; Diodor. xi. 12. 
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with reference to their inferior total: and th^ Athenian vessels 
especially, foremost in the preceding combat, found one half of 
their number out of condition to renew it.‘ The Egyj^ans alone 
had captured five Grecian ships with their entire crewa 

Under these circumstances, the Greek leaders—and Themi- 
stoklcs, as it seems, among them—determined that they could no 
longer venture to hold the position of Artemisium, but must with¬ 
draw the naval force farther into Greece: * though this was in fact 
a stprender of the pass of Thermopylae, and though the removal 
which the Euboeans were hastening was still unfinished. These 
unfortunate men were forced to be satisfied with the promise of 
Themistokles to give them convoy for their boats and their persons; 
abandoning their sheep and cattle for the consumption of the •fleet, 
as better than leaving them to become Ijooty for the enemy. While 
the Greeks were thus employed in organising their retreat, they 
received news which rendered retreat doubly necessary. They reire«t 

mi a 1 • a» A t . a . 1 1 . I . ** immediately 

1 he Athenian Abronychus, stationed with his ship near on^ii»iin|of 
Thermopyl®, in order to keep up communication between »i Theme 
the army and fleet, brought the disastrous intelligence ^toSehufle. 
that Xerxes was already master of the pass, and that the division 
of Leonidas was either destroyed or in flight. Upon this the fleet 
abandoned Artemisium forthwith, and sailed up the Eubcean strait; 
the Corinthian ships in the van, the Athenians bringing up the 
rear. Themistokles, conducting the latter, staid long enough at 
the various watering-stations and landing-places to inscribe, olP 
some neighbouring stones, invitations to the Ionian contingents 
serving under Xerxes; whereby the latter were conjured not to 
serve against their fathers, but to desert, if possible—or at least, 
to fight as little and as backwardly as they could. Themistokles 
hoped by this stratagem perhaps to detach some of the lonians 
from the Persian side, or at any rate, to render them objects of 
mistrust, and thus to diminish their efficiency.^ With no longer 
delay than was requisite for such inscriptions, he followed the 
remaining fleet, which sailed round the coast of Attica, not stop¬ 
ping until it reached the island of Salamis. 

The news of the retreat of the Greek fleet was speedily con¬ 
veyed by a citizen of Histima to the Persians at Aphetee, who at 
first disbelieved it, and detained the messenger until they had sent 
to ascertain the fact. On the next day, their fleet passed across 

# * * 

* Herodot. viii. 17,18. > Herodot. viU. 1ft, 21, 22; PlutATcIi, 

* Herodot. viii. 18. Bpufffihv Si) Themiatokldi^ c. ft. 

Xcvw fqr» 
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to the north of Euboea, and became master of Histieea and the 
to’SSm neighbouring territory; from whence many of them, by 
nod even invitation of Xerxes, crossed over 
MCTibed to Thermopylae to survey the field of battle and the dead. 
xetiMin Respecting the number of the dead, Xerxes is asserted 
to have deliberately imposed upon the spectators: 
Ttemopyta. he buried all his own dead, except 1000 whose bodies 
were left out—while the total number of Greeks who had perished 
at Thermopyl®7 4000 in number, were all left exposed, and iqg>ne 
heap, so as to create an impression that their loss had been much 
*more severe than their own. Moreover the bodies of the slain 
Helots were included in the heap, all of them passing for Spartans 
or Th^pians in the estimation of thf spectators. We are not sur¬ 
prised to hear, however, tha); this trick, gross and public as it must 
have been, really deceived very few.' According to the statement 
of Herodotus, 20,000 men were slain on the side of the Persians— 
.no unreasonable estimate, if we consider that they wore little 
defensive armour, and that‘they were three days fighting. The 
Homkereof number of Grecian dead bodies is stated by the same 
K,°''sS' historian as 4000: if this be correct, it must include a 
SmoriS considerable proportion of Helots, since there were no 
iMcripuoM. lioplites present on the last day except the 300 Spartans, 
the 700 Thespians, and the 400 Thebans. Some hoplites were of 
course slam in the first two days’ battles, though apparently not 
^aany. The number who originally came to the defence of the 
pass seems to have been about 7000:* but the epigram composed 
shortly afterwards and inscribed on the spot by order of the 
Amphiktyonic assembly, transmitted to posterity the formal boast 
that 4000 warriors “ from Peloponnesus had here fought with 300 
myriads or 3,000,000 of enemies.”* Respecting this alleged Per¬ 
sian total, some remarks have already been made; the statement 
of 4000 warriors from Peloponnesus, must indicate all those who 
originally marched out of that peninsula under Leonidas. Yet 
the Amphiktyonic assembly, when they furnished words to record 
this memorable exploit, ought not to have immortalized the Pelo¬ 
ponnesians apart from their extra-Peloponnesian comrades, of 

' Herodot. viii. 24, 26. oi /tijy oW Beylage 24th. 

rohs Sitfitfirtniras ravra IsokraWs talks about 1000 Spartans, 
irtpl robs pfKpoi/s rovs iaOroir with a few tdliea, Panegyric, Or. iv. p. 

Kal yi^ Kal 7«Xo(Oi' &o. 59. He mentions also only sixty Athenian 

* About the numbers of Greeks ships oj war at Artemisium; in fact his 
at Thermopylai, compare Herodot, vii. numerical statements deserve little at- 
202; Diodorus, xi. 4; Pausanias, x. 20, tention. 

1; and Manso’s Sf^rta, vol. ii p. 308; , * Herodot. vU. 228. 
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merit folly ;equal; especially the Thespians, who exhibited the 
same heroic self-devotion as Leonidas and his Spartws, without 
having been prepared for it by the same elaborate and iron disci¬ 
pline. While this inscription was intended as a general comme¬ 
moration of the«xploit, there was another near it, alike simple and 
impressive, destined for the Spartan dead separately: “ Stranger, 
tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here, in obedience tP their 
orders.” On the hillock within the pass, where thifedevoted band 
received their" death-wounds, a monument was erected, 
with a marble lion in honour of Leonidas; decorated finSjl 
apparently with an epigram by the poet Simonides. That distin¬ 
guished genius composed at least one ode, of which nothing but a 
splendid fragment now remains^ to celebrate the glories of Ther- 
mopylaj: besides several epigrams, one* of whieh was consecrated 
to the prophet Megistias, “ who, though well aware of the fate 
coming upon him, would not desert the Spartan chiefs.” 


2 O 
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The Bentiment, alike durable and unauimoug, with which the 
sarpriM ani aftef-times looked back on the battle of Ther- 

SStata** and which they have communicated to all sub- 

meduteiy Sequent readers, was that of just admiration for the 
battle of courage and patriotism of Leonidas and his band. But 
rbeiTBopyto. jjjg contemporary Greeks that sentiment, though 

doubtless sincertly felt, was by no means predominant. It was 
overpowered by the mole pressing emotions of disappointment and 
terror. So confident were the Spartans and Peloponnesians in the 
defensibility of Thermopylae and Artemisium, that when the news 
of the disaster reached them, not a single soldier had yet been put 
in motion ; the season of the festival-gafnes had passed, but no 
active step had yet been taken.' Meanwhile the invading force, 
army and fleet, was in its progress towards Attica and Pelopon¬ 
nesus, without the least preparations—and what was still worse, 
without any combined and concerted plan—for defending the 
heart of Greece. The loss sustained by Xerxes at Thermopylae, 
insignificant in proportion to his vast total, was more than com¬ 
pensated by the fresh Grecian auxiliaries which he now acquired. 
Not merely the Malians, Lokrians and Dorians, but also the great 
mass of the Boeotians, with their chief town Thebes, all except 
Thespias and Plataea, now joined him.* Demaratus, his Spartan 
companion, moved forward to Thebes to renew an ancient tie of 
hospitality with the Theban oligarchical, leader Attaginus, while 
smil gauxisons were sent by Alexander of Macedon to most of the 
Boeotian towns,’ as well to protect them from plunder as to ensure 
their fidelity. The Thespians on the other hand abandoned their 
city and into Peloponnesus j while the Platseans, who had 

> Herodot. viii. 40, 71, 73. advantage which he gained wae jnw- 

* Hoxidot. viii. 66. Diodorus calls digious (Diodor. xi..l2); and Diodorua 
the battle of Thermopvla a Kadmeian faiouelf seta forth ’ the terror of the 
victory for Xerxea, whicK^is true only in tircofcs after the event (xi. 13-15). 
the letter, but not in the spirit; he * Plutarch, De Herodot. Kalignit. p. 
doubtless lost a greater numb^ of men 864; Herodot. vUi. 34. 
in the pass than the Qreeb, but the 
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been serving aboard the Athenian ships at Artemisium,' were 
disembarked at Chalkis as the fleet retreated, for the^urposeof 
inarching by land to their city and removing their families. It 
was not only the land force of Xerxes which had been thus 
strengthened. His fleet also had r^eived some accessions from 
Karystus in Eubosa, and from several of the Cyclades—so tiiat 
the losses sustained by the storm at Sepias and the fights at 
Artemisium, if not wholly made up, were at least impart repaired, 
while the fleet remained still prodigiously superior in number to 
that of the Greeks.* « 

At the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, near fifty years 
after these events, the Corinthian envoys reminded uooKerior 
Spdrta that she had allowed Xerxes time’ to arrive fiv>m ^ 

.* , renoo fonnca 

the extremity of the earth at the threshold of Pelopon- 
nesus, before she took any adequate precautions against 
him : a reproach true almost to the letter.* It was only 
when roused and terrified by the newa of the death of •lani crowd 
Leonidas, that the LacedBemonians and the other Pelo- 
ponnesians began to put forth their full strength. But 
it was then too late to perform the promise made to Athens of 
taking up a position in ^oeotia so as to protect Attida. To defend 
the Isthmus of Corinth was all that they now thought of, and 
seemingly all that was now open to them. Thither they* rushed 
with all their available population under the conduct of Kleom- 
brotus king of Sparta (brother of I.eonidas), and began to draw ‘ 
fortifications across it, as well as to break up the Skironian road 
from Megara to Corinth, with every mark of anxious energy. The 
Lacedmmonians, Arcadiiins, Elcians, Corinthians, Sikyonians, 
Epidaurians, Phliasians, Troezenians and Hermionians, were all 
present here in full numbers; many myriads of men (bodies of 
10,000 each) working and bringing materials night and day.* As 
a defence to themselves against attack by land, this was an excel' 
lent porition; they considered it as their last chance,* abandoning 
all hope of successful resistance at sea. But they forgot that a 
fortified isthmus was no protection even to themselves against thq 
navy of Xerxes,* while it professedly threw out not only Attica, 
but also Megara and iEgina. And thus arose a new peril to 
Greece from the loss of Thermopylae; no other position could be 

* Herodot. Tiii. 44, 50* infest vpoarwr^(rai. 

* Hirodofc. yiii. 68. » * * Herodot. tiii. 71. ffvyfpaiUmf U ^ 

* Thuoyd. i. 69. riy rt yif Mfitov r&y irokitey. 

yAroX 'Uffify itirh rtp^my yns wpifttpov * Herodot. yiii. 74. 

M ntkot^yyifffoy wply t4 wdp^. • Herod<^. tU. 139, 

• . 2 a 2 
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found which, like that memorable strait, comprehended and pro¬ 
tected at pnce all the separate cities. The disunion thus produced 
brought them within a hair’s breadth of ruin. 

If the causes of alarm wtfe great for the Peloponnesians, yet 
Hopeim “ore desperate di4 the position of the Athenians appear. 

Expecting, awarding to agreement, that there would 
mS^e/yet Eeloponnesiau army in Bceotia ready to sustain 
taken to ^ LeBnidas, or at any rate to cooperate in the defence of 

more their * . , , , i - i • 

Attica? they had taken no measures to remove their 
familieskor property. But they saw with indignant dis¬ 
appointment as well as dismay, on retreating from Artemisium, 
that the conqueror was m full march from Thermopyte, that the 
road to Attfca was open to him, ahd that the Peloponnesians were 
absorbed exclusively in tlSe defence of their own isthmus and their 
own separate existence.’ The fleet from Artemisium had been 
directed to muster at the harbour of Troezen, there to await such 
reinforcements as could c be got together: but the Athenians 
entreated Eurybiades to halt at Salaniis, so as to allow them a 
short time for consultatidn in the critical state of their affairs, and 
to aid them in the transport of their fam^ies. While Eurybiades 
was thus staying at Salamis, several new ships which iiad reached 
Troezen came over to join him; and in this way Salamis became 
for a time the naval station of the Greeks, without any deliberate 
intention beforehand." 

Meanwhile Themistokles and the Athenian seamen landed at 
■nia Atoe. Phalerum, and made their mournful entry into Athens. 
Son AttiM. Gloomy as the prospect appeared, there was little room 

T^IQOVtQff *" ^ ^ ' 

iMf for difference of opinion,’ and still less room for delay, 
tosaumii,' The authorities and the public assembly at once issued 

TwK«D,sto. a proclamation, enjoining every Athenian to remove his 


* Plutarch, ThemistoklSs, c, 9. fi^a the Athenians, in spite of being thus 
hpyii Tflf Tpototrias *Ix« Tolts betrayed, never thought of making 
valws, ifia Kar^^cia separate terms for themsdlves with 

HfHoni>H*yovs. Xerxes (Panegyric, Or. iv, p. 60). But 

Herodot. viii. 40. ioKfovrts ykp there is no reason to believe that 
•<8 /h^civ n«A<nromi(r(ous h rp Xerxes would have granted them sepa- 

Boiwrin hdp^apovy rate terms: his particular vengeance was 

Twv ^«r fSpov ihy, ot 8i irvySd' directed e^nat them. Isokratds has 
yovTo rhy ’l<r0nhy atrrohs rux^oyras is confounded in his mind the conduct of 
Thv XltXftwivyTfcoyf srspl »X«(<rT«u 84 the Athenians when they refused the 
vcptcTvflu, Kol ra^rtiy offers of Kardonius in the year follow* 

iy rd t< ftXXa dniycu. ing the battle of Salamis, with their 

^ Thueyd. 1. 74. Sr* yovy |,conduot before the battle of Salamis 

Athenians) Ift e8 Topry^veerde a^nst Xerxes. 

(Spartans). * Herodot. viii. 40-42. 

Mth Lysias (Oraiio ti\mebr. o. 8) and * Plato, Le^. iii. p. 699. 

Isokratdi take pride in the fact that 
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family out of the country in the best way \ie could. Ww 
may conceive the state of tumult and terror wWch followed on this 
unexpected proclamation, wheh we reflect thSt it had to he circu¬ 
lated and acted upon throughont%ll Attica, from Sunium to 
Oropus, within the narrow space of less than six days; for no 
longer interval elapsed before Xerxes aatually arrived at Athens, 
where indeed he might have arrived even sooner.' The whole 
Grecian fleet was doubtless employed in carrying bltt the helpless 
exiles; mostly to Troezen, where a kind rccepfSon and generous 
support were provided for them (the Troezeniln population being 
seemingly semi-ionic, and having ancient relations of reli^on as welt 
as of traffic with Athens)—but^in part ako to ^Egina; there were 
however many who could not or would not go fartlier than Salamis. 
Tbemistokles impressed upon the sufferers that they were only 
obeying the oracle, which had directed them to abandon the city 
and to take refuge behind the wooden walk; and either his policy, 
or the mental depression of the timd, gave circulation to other 
stories, intimating that even the diving inmates of the acropolis 
were for a while deserting it. In the ancient temple of Athene 
Polias on that rock, there dwelt, or was believed to dwell, as 
guardian''to the sanctuary and familiar attendant of the goddess, 
a sacred serpent, for whose nourishment a honey-cake was placed 
once in the month. The honey-cake had been hitherto legularly 
consumed; but at this fatal moment the priestess announced tha^ 
it remained untouched: the sacred guardian had thus set the 
example of quitting the acropolis, and it behoved the citizens to 
follow the example, confiding in the goddess herself for future 
return and restitution. 

The migration of so many ancient men, women, and children, 
was a scene of tears and misery inferior only to that unAvoktaWe 
which would have ensued on the actual capture of the 
city.* Some few individuals, too poor to hope for main- pahu. 

^ Herodot. viii. 66, 67. There was ner alike IntereBting and ioetructire by 
therefore but little time for the break- Dr. Waddington, in his visit to Greece 
ing up and carrying away of furniture, (London, 1825), Letters vi. vii, x« He 
alluded to by ThucydidSs, i. 18—Suiroi}- states, p, 92, “Three times have the 
ri}v x6\ty xal dva- Athenians emigrated in a body, and 
(TKtvaffditfyoiy Stc. sought - refuge from the sabre among 

* Herodot. viii. 41: Plutarch, The- the houseless rocks of Salamis. U^n 
miatokl^s, c. X. these oc<»wious, I am assured, Uiat 

In the ywrs 1821 and 1822, during many have dwelt in caverns, and many 
the struggle which preceded the iii miserably huts, constructed on th^ 

tion of Greece, the Athenians Were mountain side by their own feeble 
forced to leave their country and seek hands. Many have perished too from 
lefuge in Salamis three several times, expoeure to an Intemperate climate^ 
These incidents ^are sketched in a man- many from diseases contracted through 
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tenance, or too olft to care for life, elsewhere—confiding moreover 
in tiieir own interpretation* of the wooden-wall which the Pythian 
priestess had pronounced to be inexpugnable—shut themselves up 
in the acropolis along with*lhe administrators of the temple, 
obstructing the entrance or western front with wooden doors and 
palisades.* When we rtad how great were the sufferings of the 
population of Attica near half a century afterwards, compressed 
for refuge within the spacious fortifications of Athens at the first 
outbreak of^he Peloponnesian war,* we may form some faint idea 
of the incalculably greater misery which overwhelmed an emigrant 
population, hurrying, they knew not whither, to escape the long 
arm of Xerxes. Little ehance did there seem that they would 
ever revisit their homes except as his slaves. 

In the midst of circumstances thus calamitous and threatening, 
neither the warriors nor the leaders of Athens lost their 
energy; arm as well .as mind was strung to the loftiest 
pitch of human "resolutioD. Political issensions were 
TStmTitowto suspended; Tl^|mistokles proposed to the people a 
raffito Sf decree, and obtained their sanction, inviting home all 
ftTOMHe. who yere under sentence of temporary banishment: 

moreover he lu)^ only included, but even ‘ specially 
designated among them, his own great opponent Aristeides, now 
in the third year of ostracism. Xanthippus the accuser, and 
rKimon the son, of Miltiades, were partners in the same emigra¬ 
tion. The latter, enrolled by his scale of fortune among the 
horsemen of the state, was seen with his companions cheerfully 
marching through the Keramelkus to dedicate their bridles in the 


tbe loathsomen^ of their habitations; 
many from hunger and miaery. On 
the retreat of the Turks, the survivors 
returned to their country. But to 
whet a country did they return? To a 
land of desolation and famine; and in 
iaot, on the first re-occupation of Athens, 
after the departure of Omer Biioni, 
several persons are known to have sub¬ 
sisted for sonie time on |ra^> till a 
supply of eqm reached the Pirseus from 
Syra and Hydra.” 

A century and a half also, in the 
war between the Turks and Venetians, 
the population of Attloa vras forced to 
emimte to Salamis, .^ginSr and Co¬ 
rinth. M. Buchon obwrves, " Lee 
trou^ Albanaises, envoys en 1688 
nar les Turos (in the war against the 
Venetians) so jetbrsnt sur VAttique, 
mettant tout h feu et h sang. £n 1688| 
les ohroniques d’Athtoes raoontent quo 


see malbeureux habitants forent oblige 
de Be r^fugier h Saiamine, h h^ine, et h 
Corinthe, et que ce ne fut qu'apr^ trois 
ans qu’ils purent rentrer en jMutie dans 
leur ville et dans leum champs. Beau- 
coup de villages del’Attique sent encore 
habiWs par les descendans de ces der- 
niers envahisseurs, et avant la demi^re 
revolution, on n’y parloit que la langue 
albanaue; msus leur phyuonomie dh^re 
autant que leur langue de U physionomie 
de la race Orecque.” (Buchon, la G^o 
Continentale et la Uords. Paris, 1843, 
oh. ii. p. 82.) 

^ Pausanias seems to consider these 
poor men somewhat presumptuous for 
pretending to understand &e oraole 
bettos than Themistoklds ^ ^A^qroivv 

Ti rhr 4 

oTOKXfis clS^Mu woixt(opr<a (i. 18, 2). 

* Herodot. viii. 50. 

* Thi^c^d. it 16,17, 
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acropolis, and to bring away in exchange some »f the sacred arms 
there suspended, thus setting an example of ready ser^ce on ship., 
board, instead of on horseback.' It was absolutely essential to 
obtain supplies of money, partly foP the aid of the poorer exiles, 
but still more for the equipment of the fleet: yet there were no 
funds in the public treasury. But the senate of Areiopagus, then 
composed in large proportion of men from the wealthier* classes, 
put forth all its public authority as well as its private contributions 
and example to others,* and thus succeeded in Raising the sum of 
eight drachms for every soldier serving.. • 

This timely help was indeed partly obtained by the inexhaustible 
resource of Themistokles, who, in the hurry of embarkation, either 
discovered or pretended that the Gordon’s head from the statue 
of Athene was lost, and directing upon this ground every man’s 
baggage to be searched, rendered any treasures, which private 
citizens might be carrying away, availabje to the public service.* 
By the most strenuous eflbrts, these few important days were made 
to suffice for removing the whole population of Attica—those of 
military competence to the fleet at ^lamis,—the rest to some 
place of refuge,—together with as much property as the case 
admitted. So complete was the desettion of the country, that the 
host of Xerxes, when it became master, could not seize and carry 
off more than five hundred prisoners.* Moreover the fleet itself, 
which had been brought home from Artemisium partially disable^ 
was quickly repaired, so that by the time the Persian fleet arrived, 
it was again in ipmething like fighting condition. 

The combined fleet which had now got together at Salamis 
consisted of 366 ships—a force far greater than at sumiiraMd 
Artemisium. Of these, no less than 200 were Athenian; HSotS? 
twenty among which, however, were lent to the Chal- 
kidians and manned by them. Forty Corinthian ships, 
thirty ..Eginetan, twenty Megarian, sixteen Laoedmmonian, fifteen 
Sikyonian, ten Epidaurian, seven from Ambrakia and as many 
from Erettia, five from Troezen, three from Hermione, and the 
same number from Leukas; two from Keos, two from Styra, and 
one from Kythnos; four from Naxos, despatched as a contingent 
to the Persian fleet, but brought by the choice of their captuns 
and seamen to Salamis;—^ these triremes, together with a small 

* Flatftrcli, ThemistoklSs, c. lo, 11; mind, we cannot detcnuina. 

and Klmon, e. 5. * Plutarch, ThemiatoUSa, o. a. 

• Whether thia be the uundent which * Herodot. ix. 09. 

Aristotle (PoUtle. v. 3, S) ^ in hia 
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equadroD of the inferior vessels called pentekonters, made up'the- 
total Froqi the great Grecian rities in Italy there appeared only 
one trireme, a volunteer, equipped and commanded by an eminent 
citizen named Phayllus, thrice victor at the PythiaU games.’ The 
entire fleet was thus a trifle lar^r than the combined force (358 
ships) collected by the Asiatic Greeks at Lade, fifteen years 
earlier, during the Ionic revolt. We may doubt however whether 
this total, borrewed from Herodotus, be not larger than that which 
actually fought a ^ittle afterwards at the. battle of Salamis, and 
which jEschylus gives decidedly as consisting of 300 sail, in 
addition to ten prime and chosen ships. That great poet, himself 
one of the combatants, an4 speaking in a drama represented only 
seven years after the battle, is better authority on the point even 
than Herodotus.* 

* Herodot. yiii. 43-48. us, we Bave vavs ti4v y* is ri? rsrpor 

^ JSschylus, Persaj, 347 ; £[erodot. KOffias i\<i<rffovs r&v Sh fioipvv : 
Tiii. 46; vi. 9; Pausanias, i. 14,4. <<The and Didot and Obller contend, that in 
total which Herodotus announces is the word rttpeucofflas is implied a qua- 
378 ; but the items which he gives ternary division of the whole number- 
amount, when summed up, only to 366. four hundreds or hundredth parts: so that 
There seems no way of reconciling this the whole meaning would be—'' To 
discrepancy except ,by some violent the aggregate four hundreds of ships we 
change wMch we are not warranted in contributed something less than two.’* 
making. The word rtrpaKo<rlaSf equivalent to 

Ktesias represents that the numbers rivffapas ^fraroKrd8ai,naturmly includes 
of the Peraito war-ships at Salamis were the general idea of riffcapas ftoipds: 
above 1000, those of the Greeks 700 and this would bring the passage into 
^Peraica, o. 26). exact analogy with the one cited above 

The Athenian orator in Thucydides — rm triurt rhs Uo ftotpds. With every 
(i. 74) callii the total of the Grecian respect to the judgment of Dr. Arnold 
fleet at Salamis " nearly 400 ships, and on an author whl|h he bad so long 
the Athenian contingent somewhat less studied, I cannot enter into the grounds 
thap imparts of this total (t'avr piy ye on which he has pronounced this inter** 
is rks rerpoKofflas 6\iytp ixdffirovs r&v pretation of Didot and Goller to be 
iioftoip&y).” ^ "an undented error.*' It has the 

The Scholiast, with Poppo and most advant^e m bringing the assertion of 
of the oommenti^rs on this ^»ssage, the orator in ThucydidSs into harmony 
treat r&y 96o fmp&u as meaning un- with Herodotus, who states the Athe- 
questionably two parts out of three: and nians to have furnished 180 ships at 
if i^is be the sense, 1 should agree with Salamis. 

Dr. Arnold in considering the assertion Wherever such harmony can be se¬ 
as a mere exaggeration of the orator, cured by an admissible construction of 
not at all canning the authoritv of existing words, it is an unquestioni^le 
Thuoydidds himself. But I cannot think advan^ge, mid ou^ht to count as a 
that we are here driven to such a ne- reason in the case, if there be a doubt 
oeeaity; for the construction of Didot between two different constructions, 
and Obller (though Dr. Arnold pro- But on the other hand, I protest s^inst 
nouuces it a mort undoubted error ") altering numerical statements in one 
impears to me perfectly admissible, autho^ simply in order to bring him 
They maintain that cd 9bo fiotped does not into i^rdance with another, and with- 
of necessity mean two parts outesqpie substantive ground in the 

in Ihuoyd. i. 10, we find K<ur<H XlfXo- text Ittolf. Thus, for example, in tiiis 
Toy^ffttv r^y wiyre rfkr 9^ poipits yi- ve^ passage of Thucydid^, Bloomfield 
fiorrai, where the words mean tw parts ^d Poppo propose to alter rerptucoffists 
out of fios. Now in the passage before into rpuucorfcu, in order that Thu^> 
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» Hi^I/was the fleet mustered at Salariis,' ind the Athenian 
pepulatidn remoTed, when Xerxes and his host overran 
the darted country; his fledt occupying the roadstead pimaiS' 
of Phalerum with the coast adjoining. His land force S.Visin' 
had been put in motion under the guidance of the* ttorori'S 
Thessalians, two or three days after tlie battle of .• 
Thermopyl®; and he was assured by some Arcadians wlto came 
to seek service, that the Peloponnesians were, even af that moment, 
occupied with the celebration of the Olympic*gamea “What 
prize does the victor receive ?” he asked. U^on the reply made, 
that the prize was nothing more than a wreath of the wild olive, 
Tritantmchmes son of the monarch’s imcle Artabanus is said to 
have burst forth, notwithstanSing the displeasure both of the 
monarch himself and of the bystanders—“ Heavens, Mardonius, 
what manner of men are these against whom thou hast brought us 
to fight I men who contend not for moaey, but for honour 1’’* 
Whether this be a remark really delivbred, or a dramatic illustra¬ 
tion imagined by some contemporary of Herodotus, it is not the 
less interesting as bringing to view a characteristic of Hellenic 
life, which contrasts not merely with the manners.of contemporary 
Orientals, but even with those of the earlier Greeks themselves 
during the Homeric times. 

Among all tlie various Greeks between Thermopyl®’and the 
borders of Attica, there were none except the Phokians xhaPenian^' 
disposed to refuse submission; and they refused only 
because the paramount influence of their bitter enemira io«»bipiiin 
the Thessalians made them despair of obtaining favour- ftomTbw. 
able terms.* Nor would they even listen to a proposition 
of the Thessalians, who, ^pasting that it was in their power « 

to guide as they pleased the terrors of the Persian i^t, 
offered to ensure lenient treatment to the territory of Phokis, 
provided a sum of fifty talents were paid to them.* The proposi¬ 
tion being indignantly refufijed, they conducted Xerxes through 
the little territory of Doris, which medued and escaped plunder, 
into the upper valley of the Kephisus, among the towns of the 
inflexible Phokians. All of them were found deserted; the in- 


did^ may be in harmony with .^E^eohy- 
lua and other authom, though not with 
Herodotus; while Didot and Caller 
would alter rpttucofflvy uAo rtroMoceiwy 
in Demosthenes de CoroD& (c. 70^ In 
order that Demosthenes may be in oar- 
mony with Thut^didds. Such ernenda* 
tioDs tippeu to me inadmissible in pria- 
dplei we are not to force ^l^eraat 


witnesses into harmony by retouchiag 
their statements. 

* Herodot. vUi. 26. naral, MapSSputf 

mIovs Mfxu liyayit fMxn^9fUvoiit 
fipiast ot o{*ir<pl rhv 

irotfvpTtUt 4XX& irtpi 

* Herodot. viii. 80. 

» Herodot. viii. 28, 29. 
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habitaats having^ frefiously escaped either to the wide-spreading 
summit of ftirnassus called Tithorea, or even still farther, across 
ttiat mountain into the territory of the Ozolian Lokrians. Ten or 
a dozen small Phokian towns, the m(»t considerable of which were 
Elateia and Hyampolis, were sacked and destroyed by the invaders. 
Even Abse, with its temple and oracle of Apollo, was no better 
treated than the rest: all the sacred treasures were pillaged, and 
it was then bunit. From Panopeus Xerxes detach^ a body of 
men to plunder l)elphi, marching with his main army through 
Boeotia, in which country he found all the towns submissive and 
willing, except Thespise and Plataea; both of them had been 
deserted by their citizens, «nd both^were now burnt. From hence 
he conducted his army in{o the abandoned territory of Attica, 
reaching without resistance the foot of the acropolis at Athens.' 

Very different was the fate of that division which he had 
Penumdi. detached from Panopcus against Delphi. Apollo defended 
his temple here more vigorously than at Ab®. The 
S'Jfe rf' cupidity of the Persian king was stimulated by accounts 
ccipbi. gf tjjg ijoundless wealth accumulated at Delphi, espe¬ 
cially the profuse donations of Croesua ITie Delphians, in the 
extreme of alarm, while they sought safety for themselves on 
the heights of Parnassus and for their families by transport 
across tfee Gulf into Achaia, consulted the oracle whether 
4.hey should carry away or bury the sacred treasures. Apollo 
directed them to leave the treasures untouched, saying that he 
was competent himself to take care of his own property. Sixty 
Delphians alone ventured to remain, together with Akeratus, the 
rebgious superior : but evidences of superhuman aid soon appeared 
to encourage them. The sacred arms sii|)ended in the interior 
cell, which nn mortal hand was ever permitted to touch, were seen 
lying before the door of the temple; and when the Persians, 
marking along the road called Schiste up that rugged path under 
the steep clifls of Parnassus which coaducts to Delphi, had reached 
the temple of Athene Pronma,—on a sudden, ieadfid thunder 
was heard--two vast mountain crags detached themselves and 
isiiore, rushed down with deafening noise among them, crushing 
many to death—the war-shout was also heard from the 
deuchment. biterfor of the temple of Athene. Seized with a panic 
terror, the invaders turned round jnd fled; pursued not only by 
the lielphians, but also (as they them&lves affirmed) by two armed 
warriors of superhuman stature and destructive arm.. The trium- 

^ Herodot. 'dii. 33-^. 
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phant Delphians confirmed this report, adAng that the two 
auxiliaries were the Heroes Phylakus and Auionous, Whose sacred 
precincts were close adjoining: and Herodotus himself, when he 
risited Delphi, saw in the sacred ground of AthenS the identical 
masses of rock which had overwhelmed -the Persians.* Thus did 
the god repel these invaders from his Delphian sanctuary and 
treasures, which remained inviolate until 130 years afterwards, 
when tliey were rifled by the sacrilegious hands of the Phokian 
Philomelus. On this occasion, as will be seen presently, the real 
protectors of the treasures were the conquwors at Salamis and 
Platffis. 

Four months liad elapsed, qnce the departure from Asia, when 
Xerxes reached Athens, the last terp of his advance. 

He brought with him Ae members of the Peisisfratid 
family, who doubtless thought their restoration already Aih«M-ib» 
certain—and a few Athenian exiles attached to their , 

interest. Though the country was altogether deserted, 
the handful of men collected in the acropolis ventured 
to defy him; nor could all the persuasions of the Peisistratids, 
eager to preserve the holy place from pillage^ induce them to 
surrender.* The Athenian acropolis — a cra^y rock rising 
abruptly about 150 feet with a flat summit of about ^1000 feet^ 
long from east to west, by 500 feet broad from north to south— 
had no practicable access except on the western side:* moreover 

* Herodot, viii. 38, 39; Diodor. xi. to reconcile with the word» of Mar* 
14; Paiuan. x. 8, 4. donius, Herodot. \x. 42; still less can 

Compare the account g^ven in Pau* it be reconciled with the statement of 
aauias (z. 23) of the eubeequent repulse Plutarch (Kuma, o. 9), who says that the 
of Brennus and the Oauls from Delphi: Delphian temple was burnt by the Modes, 
in his account, the repuh||||i8 not so ^ Herodot. viii. 52. 

ezclusively the work of toe gods as in * Pausanias, 1. 22, .4: BLruse, H^las, 

that of Herodotus; there is a larger toI. ii. ch. vi. p. 741 Ernst Curtius 
force of h^an combatants in defeuce (Die Akropolis von Athds, p. 5. Ber- 
of the temple, thou|;h greatly assisted liu, 1844) says that tlie plateau of the 
by divine intervention: there is also acn^lis is rather less than 400 feet 
loss on both sides. A similar ^||pent higher than the town: li^lsr states it 
of cra^ from the summit is menl^ed. to be 178 fathoms or 1068 ie^ above 

See for the ifescription of the road by the level of the sea (Reise durch das 
which the Persians marched, and tlM Konigreieh (^echenland, L p. 2); he 
extreme term of their progress, Ulriohs, gives the length and braadth of ibM 
Beisen und Forsohimgen in Griechen- plateau in the same figures as Kruny 
iMid, oh. iv. p. 46; ch. z. p. 146. whose statement I have copied is 

Many great blocks of stone uid cliff text. In Colonel Leakers valuable 
are stiU to be seen near the spot, which pogmphy of Athens, I do not find any 
have rolled down from the tim, and distinct statement the hm^ of 
which remind the traveller o& these the acroptriis. We must undmatasd 
passages. ' Kruse's statement (if he and Cvtius 

The attack here described to have are both correct) to refer oidy to tlw 
been made by order of Xerxes upon precipitous impracticable porti^^ too 
the Delphian temple, seems, not easy whole rook. 
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in all parts where* there seemed any possibility of climbing up, it 
was defended by the ancient fortification called the Pelasgic wall. 
Obliged to take the place by force, the Persian army were posted 
around the northern and western sides, and commenced their 
operations from the eminence immediately adjoining on the north¬ 
west, called Areopagusfrom whence they bombarded (if we may 
venture Tipon the expression) with hot missiles the wood-work 
before the gates; that is, they poured upon it multitudes of arrows 
with burning tow attached to them. The wooden palisades and 
boarding presently look fire and were consumed: but when the 
Persians tried to mount to the assault by the western road leading 
up to the gate, the undaunted little garrison still kept them at 
bay, having provided vast ^tones, which they rolled down upon 
them in the ascent. For a time, the Great King seemed likely 
to be driven to the slow process of blockade; but at length some 
adventurous men among the besiegers tried to scale the precipitous 
rock before them on its northern side, liard by the temple or 
chaj)el of Aglaurus, which lay nearly in front of the Persian 
position, but behind the gates and the western ascent. Here the 
rock was naturally so inaccessible, that it was altogether un¬ 
guarded, and seemingly even unfortified:* moreover the attention 
•of the little garrison was all concentrated on the host which fronted 
the gates. Hence the separate escalading party were enabled to 
cccomplish their object unobserved, and to reach the summit in 
the rear of the garrison ; who, deprived of their last hope, either 
cast themselves headlong from the walls, or fled for safety to the 
inner temple. The successful cscaladcrs opened the gates to the 
entire Persian host, and the whole acropolis was presently in their 
hands. Its defenders were slain, its temj^s pillaged, and all its 

' Atheniui legend represented the , Kieler Philolegisehen Studien, 1841. 
Amazons as having taken post on the ' Siebolis (in tho plan of Ath^s prefixed 
Areopagus and fortified it as a means ' to liis edition of Pausanias, and in his 
of attacking tho acropolis — dprnryp- note on Pausanias, i. 18, 2) places tho 
(i£s^yl. Eumenid. 638). AglAfion erroneously on the eastern 

^ Herodot. viii. 52,53. . . . fjuirpotrSa side w the acropolis. 
iv irpi rrjx AjtpoirdXios, Si Tho expressions KfiifffbffQt irpS rfly 

rikfav Kal rfif ivdSow, rp Sij oSre rtj ixpow^Xios appear to refer to the posi- 
4^iKcur(rf, otr’ Sv liKvtfft fi'fi kot^ ns tion of the I’ersian army, who would 
tewrh ravra ivafialv Moivuv, radrp naturally occupy the northern and 
iu/^0p<Td)» nns Karh tS rps western fronts of the acropolis; since 

iroj dtryttToSs, 'AyKaipov, Kalroartp Ato- they reached Athens from the north 
fcp^iuvov idyros rov x»pev* —and the western side furnished the 

That the Aglaunon was on the north only regular access. The lull called 
side of the acropolis, appears clearly Ar^jvigus would thus be nearly in the 
mada cut; see Leake, Topography of centra of their position. Forchnammer 
Athens, cb. v. p. 261; Kruse, Hellas, explains these expressions unsatisfac* 
Tol. ii. ch. vi. p. 110; Forcbhammer, torily, 

Top^l^phle Athens, p. 365, 366 ^ in 
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dwellings and buildings, sacred as well as profane, consigned to 
the flames.' The citadel of Athens fell into tl*e hands of Xerxes 
by a smprise, very much the same as that which had placed Sardis 
in those of Cyrus.’ 

Thus was divine prophecy fulfilled: Attica passed entirely into 
the hands of the Persians, and the conflagration of Sardis , ,, 
was retaliated upon the home and citadel of its captors, 
as it also was upon their sacred temple of Elcusia* ih» rained 
Xerxes immediately despatched to Susa intelligence of 
the fact, which is said to have excited unmeasured demonstrations 
of joy, confuting seemingly the gloomy predictions of his uncle 
Artabanus.’ On the next day but one, the Athenian exiles in his 
suite received his orders, oi; perhaps^)btained his permission, to 
go and offer sacrifice amidst the ruin# of the acropolis, and atone, 
if possible, for the desecration of the ground. They discovered 
that the sacred olive-tree near the chapel of Ercchtheus, the espe¬ 
cial gift of the goddess Athene, though burnt to the ground by tho» 
recent flames, had already thrown out a fresh shoot of one cubit 
long: at least the piety of restored Athens afterwards believed 
this encouraging portent,' as well as that which was said to have 
been seen by Dikams (an Athenian companion of the Peisistratids) 
in the Thriasian plain. It was now the day set apart for the cele¬ 
bration of the Eleusinian mysteries; and though in thij sorrowful 
year there was no celebration, nor any Athenians in the territory, 
Dikams still fancied that he beheld the dust and heard the load 
multitudinous chant, which was wont to accompany in ordinary 
times the processional march from Athens to Eleusis. lie would 
even have revealed the fact to Xerxes himself, had not Demaratus 
deterred him from doing so: but he construed it as an evidence 
that the goddesses tiUmsclves were passing over from Eleusis to 
help the Athenians at Salamis. Yet whatever may have been re¬ 
ceived in after times, on that day certainly no man could believe 
in the speedy resurrection of conquered Athens as a free city; not 
even if he had witnessed Ihe portent of the burnt olive-tree sud¬ 
denly sprouting afresh with preternatural vigour. So hopeless did 
the circumstances of the Athenians then appear, not less to their 
confederates assembled at Salamis than to the victorious Persians. 

About the time of the capture of the acropolis, the Persian fleet 
also arrived safely in the bay of Phalerum, reinforced by ships 

• Herodot. viii. 52, 53. rify ’AttwiV tV iy rf yty^irffeu 

• Herodot, i, 84. 6jrJ Tlfpffptri. 

• Herodot. v. 102; vlii. 53-99; ix. * Herodot. viii. 55-65. 

65. yhp Karh rh Btoirpiirioy ira<rav 
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from Karystus as well as from various islands of 4he Cyclades, 
so that Herodotu^ reckons it to have been as strong as before 
the terrible etonu at Sepias Akte; an estimate certainly not ad¬ 
missible.* 

Soon after their arrival Xerxes himself descended to the shore 
lenM re- to inspect the fleet, as well as to take counsel with the 
various naval leaders about the expediency of attacking 
—deb&tA ' the hostile fleet, now so near him in the narrow strait be- 
pSyS* tween Salamia and the coasts of Attica. He invited them 
^nfraitatiio all to lake ^their seats in an assembly, wherein the king 
Sidon occupied the first place and the king of Tyre 
111® second. The question was put to each of them sepa- 
ItiemUiia patcly by Mardofiius, and when we learn that all pro¬ 
nounced in favour of immediate fighting, we may be satisfied that 
the decided opinion of Xerxes himself must have been well known 
to them beforehand. One exception alone was found to this una- 
onlmity—Artemisia, queen of Halikamassus in Karia; into whose 
mouth Herodotus puts a speech of some length, deprecating all 
idea of fighting in the narrow strait of Salamis—predicting that if 
the land force were moved forward to attack Peloponnesus, the 
Peloponnesians ia the fleet at Salamis would return for the pro¬ 
tection of their own homes, and that thus the fleet would disperse, 
the rather, as there was little or no food in the island—and inti¬ 
mating, besides, unmeasured contempt for the efficacy of the Per¬ 
sian fleet and seamen as compared with the Greek, as well as for 
the subject contingents of Xerxes generally. That Queen Arte¬ 
misia gave tills prudent counsel, there is no reason to question; 
and the historian of Halikamassus may have had means of hearing 
the grounds on which her opinion rested. But I find a difficulty 
in believing that she can have publicly deli#red any such estimate 
of the maritime subjects of Persia; an estimate not merely in¬ 
sulting to all who heard it, but at the time not just—though it 
had come to be nearer the truth at the time when Herodotus 
wrote,* and though Artemisia herself’lnay have lived to entertain 

* Herodoi. viii. 66. Colonel Leake pears somewhat lower than the probable 
observes upon this statement (Athens r^ty. Nor do 1 believe the statement 
and the Demi of Attica, App. vol. ii. p. of Diodorus, that ships were detached 
250), “ About 1000 ship9 is the great^t to occupy the Megaric strait s see a note 
accuracy we cm pretend to, in stating shortly following, 
the strength of the Persian fieet at ^ The picture drawn in the Cyropa>dia 
Salamis: and from these Eure to be de- of Xeno^on represents the subjects of 
ducted, in esUmating the number of Persia as spiritless and untrained to war 
ships engaged in the battle, those which koI iHyruKrot), and even 

were sent to occupy the Megaric strait aesimedly kept so, forming a contrast 
of Salamis, 200 in number.** to me native Persians (Xenophon, Cy- 

*^0 estimate of Colonel Leake ap* ropied. viii. 1, 45). 
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the convdctio^ afterwards. Whatever may We been her reasons, 
the historian tells us that friends as well as rivsSs were astonished 
at her rashness in dissuading the monarch from a naval battle, and 
expected that she would be put to death. But Xerxes heard the 
advice with perfect good temper, and even esteemed the Earian 
queen the more highly; though he resolved that the RoKtation 
opinion ot the majority, or ms own opinion, should be xerwi to 
acted upon. Orders were accordingly issued for the iatanUo. 
fleet to attack the next day,' and for the.Jand force to move for¬ 
ward towards Peloponnesus. * I 

Whilst, on the shore,of Phalerum, an omni^tent will compelled 
seeming unanimity and precluded all real deliberation— rnaaonaiona 
great indeed was the contrasj; presented by the neigh- oSin” 
bouring Greek armament at Salamis;; among the mem- wa*™,!"* 
bers of which unmeasured dissension had been reigning. IS'w”” 

It has already been stated that the Greek fleet had ori- S '^ 
ginally got together at that island, not with any view of 
making it a naval station, but simply in order to cover and assist 
the emigration of the Athenians. This object being accomplished, 
and Xerxes being ^ready in Attica, Eurybiades convoked the 
chiefs to consider what position was the fittest for a naval engage¬ 
ment. Most of them, especially those from Pelojionnosus, were 
averse to remaining at Salamis, and proposed that the fleet should 
be transferred to the Isthmus of Corinth, where it would be in im¬ 
mediate communication with the Peloponnesian land-force, so that 
in case of defeat at sea, the ships would find protection on shore 
and the men would join in tlie land service—while if worsted in a 
naval action near Salamis, they would be enclosed in an island 
from whence there were no hopes of escape." In the midst of the 
debate, a messenger arrived with news of the capture and con¬ 
flagration of Athens and her acropolis by the Persians. Such was 
the terror produced by this intelligence, that some of the chiefs, 
without even awaiting the conclusion of the debate and the final 
vote, quitted the council forthwith, and began to hoist sail, or pre¬ 
pare their rowers, for departure. The majority came to a formal 
vote for removing to the Isthmus; but as night was approaching, 
actual removal was deferred until the next morning.* 

Now was felt the want of a position like that of Thermopyl®, 
which had served as a protection to all the Greeks at once, so 
as to check the growth of ggparate fears and interests. We can 

> Hwodot. viii. 68, 69, 70. ’ Horodot. via. 70. 

• Herodot. viii. 49, 50, 56. 
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hardly wonder that the Peloponnesian chiefe—the Corinthians in 
RttiBOMom- particulSr, who furnished so large a naval contingent, and 
STt'Sii-' w^hin whose territory the land-battle at the Isthmus 
frae- seemed about to take place—should manifest such an ob- 
stinate reluctance to fight at Salamis, and should insist on 
removing to a position where, in case of naval defeat, they could 
assist, and be assisted by, their own soldiers on land. On the 
other h&nd, Salamis was not only the most favourable position, in 
consequence of its na|fow strait, for the inferior numbers of the 
Greeks, but could not be abandoned without breaking up the 
unity of the allied fieet; since Megara and .(Egina would thus be 
left uncovered, and the contingents of each would immediately 
retire for the defence of their own homes,—while the Athenians 
also, a large portion of whose expatriated families were in Salamis 
and Aigiiia, would be in like manner distracted from combined 
maritime efforts at the Isthmus. If transferred to the latter place, 
probably not even the Peloponnesians themselves would have re¬ 
mained in one body; for the squadrons of Epidaurus, Troezen, 
Hermione, &c., each fearing that the Persian fleet might make a 
descent on one or other of these separate ports, would go home 
to repel such accontingency, in spite of the efforts of Eurybiades 
to keep them together. Hence the order for quitting Salamis 
and repairing to the Isthmus was nothing less than a sentence of 
extinction for all combined maritime defence: and it thus became 
doubly abhorrent to all those who, like the Athenians, Aiginetans, 
and Megarlans, were also led by their own separate safety to cling 
to the defence of Salamis. In spite of all such opposition, how¬ 
ever, and in spite of the protest of Themistokles, the obstinate 
determination of the Peloponnesian leaders carried the vote for 
retreat, and each of them went to his ship to prepare for it on the 
following morqing. 

When Themistokles returned to his ship, with the gloom of this 
Themi- mclancholy resolution full upon his mind, and with the 
necessity of providing for removal of the expatriated 
mSkS’ Athenian families in the island as well as for that of the 
STprelfiSu squadron—he found an Athenian friend named Mnesi- 
P^*lns, who asked him what the synod of chiefs had de- 
deboie. tevmined. Concerning this Mnesiphilus, who is men¬ 
tioned generally as a sagacious practical politician, we unfortu¬ 
nately have no particulars: but it ,must have been no common 
man whom fame selecfed, truly or falsely, as the inspiring genius 
of Themistokles. On learning what had been resolved, Mnesi- 
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phifus burst out into remonstrance on the utter ruin which its 
execution would entail: there would presently be neither any 
united fleet to fight, nor any aggregate cause and country to fight 
for.' fie vehemently urged I'hemistokles again to open the ques¬ 
tion, and to press by every means in his power for a recall of the 
vote in favour of retreat, as well as for a positive resolution to stay 
and fight at Salamis. Themistoklcs had already in vain tried to 
enforce the same view: but though he was disheartened by ill- 
success, the remonstrances of a rhspected friend struck him so 
forcibly as to induce him to renew his efforts. He went instantly! 
to the ship of Enrybiades, asked permission to speak with liim, 
and being invited aboard, reopened with him alone the whole 
subject of the past discussion, ^nforcin^ his own views as empha- 
ticiilly as he could. In this private cemmunication, all the argu¬ 
ments bearing upon the case were more unsparingly laid open than 
it had been possible to do in an assembly of the chiefs, who would 
have been insulted if opeidy told that (iicy were likely to desert 
the fleet when once removed from Safamis. Speaking thus freely 
and confidentially, and speaking to Enrybiades alone, Themistoklcs 
was enabled to bring him partially round, and even prevailed upon 
him to convene a fresh synod. So soon ns this synod had assem- 
hled, even before Enrybiades had explained the object and formally 
opened the discussion, Themistoklcs addressed himself Jo each of 
the chiefs separately, pouring forth at large his fears and anxiety 
as to the abandonment of Salamis: insomuch that the Corinthian 
Adeimantus rebuked him by saying—“ Themistoklcs, those who 
in the public festival-matches rise up before the proper signal, are 
scourged.” “True (rejoined the Athenian), but those who lag 
behind the signal win no crowns.”" 

^ Herodot. viii. 57. OZroi Apa V contrast it with tho loose and careless 
iiiralp<i><Ti rat v^as oxi SaAcyxTt'oj, ntpi accoimts of Plutarch and Cornelius 
An farpiAos vavp.axfl<rftS' KarA Ncpo». As Plutaixsh (Theinist. c. H) 
yip AKoaroi rpeil/ovrai, &c. Coni- dencribes the aceuo, Kurybi.ulOs was the 
pare vii. and Thucyd. i. 7ri. person who desired to restrain tho 

* Herodot. viii. 58, 5t>. The account forwardness ainl oratory of Thomisto- 
given by Herodotus, of these memor- kI6a, and with that view, first made to 
able debates which preceded the battle him the observation given in iny teit 
of Salamis, is in the main distinct, out of Herodotus, which Themistoklfis 
instructive and consistent. It is more followed up by tlie same ajwwer—-next, 
probable than the narrative of Diodorus lifted up his stick to strike TbemUto- 
(xi. 15, 1<5), who states that Themisto- kI6s, upon which the latter addressed 
kies succeeded in fully convincing both to him tliiB well-known observation— 
Eurybiades and the Peloponnesian chiefs “Strike, hut hear mo” (Tliralov n\v, 
of the propriety of fighting at Salamis, Akovoov 5f). Larcher expresses his auiv 
but that, in spite of all their effoilte,•the prise thateHerodetus should have gup- 
armament would not obey them, and pressed so impressive an anecdote as 
insisted on going to the Isthmus. And ibis latter: but we may see plainly 
it deserves our esteem still more, if»W6 from tho tenor of his narrative that ho 
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Eurybiades then explained to the synod that doubts had a?isen 
Synod of ™ and that he called them together to re- 

chie&'Sjain « 4 nslder the previous resolve: upon which Themistokles 
TbSSkiss debate. He vehemently enforced the necessity 

So foTOr' fighting in the narrow sea of &lamis and not in the 
rSindX- waters at the Isthmus—as well as of preserving 
nMiro»°id°"' jEgina; contending that a naval victory at 

hero to it-f Salamis would be not less effective for the defence of 
py "ot • pe]o<ponne8us than if it took place at the Isthmus; 
^whereas, if the flcel were withdrawn to the latter point, they would 
only drjw the Persians after them. Moreover, he did not omit 
to add, that the Athenians had a prophecy assuring to them victory 
in this, their own island. '•But his, speech made little impression 
on the Peloponnesian chiefs,; who were even exasperated at being 
again summoned, to reopen a debate already concluded,—and con¬ 
cluded in a way which they deemed essential to their safety. In 
the bosom of the Corinthian Adeimantus, especially, this feeling of 
anger burst all bounds. lie sharply denounced the presumption 
of Themistokles, and bade him be silent as a man who had now no 
free Grecian city to represent—Athens being in the power of the 
enemy. Nay, he. went so far as to contend that Eurybiades had 
110 right to count the vote of Themistokles until the latter could 
produce some free city as accrediting him to the synod. Such an 
attack, alike ungenerous and insane, upon the leader of more than 

cannot have heard it. In the narrative Themistokles draws upon himself the 
of Herodotus, ThemistoklSs gives no censure by sinning against the forms 
offence to Eunjhiadh, nor is the latter of business, and talking before the 
at all displeased with him: nay, Eury- proper time. But Plutarch puts the 
biadds is even brought over by the per- remark into the mouth of Eurybiadds, 
suasion of Themistokles, and di8pos6<l without any previous circumstance to 
to fall in with his views. Tlio persons justify it, and without any fitness. Hia 
whom Herodotus represents as angry narrative represents Eurybiadds as the 
•with Themistoklds are, tho Pelopon- person who was anxious both to transfer 
nesian chiefs, especially Adeimantus the the ships to the Isthmus, and to prevent 
Corinthian. They are angry too (let it Themistoklds from offering any opposi'* 
be added), not without plausible rea- tion to it; though such on attempt to 
sou: a formal vote has just been taken check ai^uientative opposition from 
by the majority, after full discussion; the commander of the Athenian squad* 
and here is the chief of the luiuorlty ron is noway credible, 
who jpersuades Eurybiadds to reopen Dr. Biomfield (ad .<5ichyl. Pen. 728) 
the whole debate: notion unreasonable imagines that the story about Eury- 
cause for displeasure. Moreover it is biades threatening Themisti^lds with 
not A’itrv6iu<f«p, who addresses his stick grew out of the story as re- 
to Themistoklds the remark yiat “ per- lated in Herodotus, though to Bero* 
sons who rise before the proper signal dotus himself it was unknown. I cannot 
are scourgedand he makes the re- think that this is correct, since the story 
mark because Themistoklds goes on will'lny'- fit on to the narrative of that 
speaking to, and trying to persu^e, the historian : it does not consist with his 
various chi^s, tho business of the J conception of the relations between 
assembly has l^en formally opened. Eai;ybiadd8 and Themistokida, 
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half of the whole fleet, demonstrates the ungovernable impatience 
of the Corinthians to carry away the fleet to their Isthmus. It pro¬ 
voked a bitter retort against them from Themistoklcs, who re¬ 
minded them that while he had around him 200 well-manned ships, 
he could procure for himself anywhere both city and territory as 
good or better than Corinth. But he now saw clearly that it was 
hopeless to think of enforcing his policy by argument, jnd that 
nothing would succeed except the direct language of intimidation. 
Turning to Eurybiades, and addressing him jwrsonally, ho said— 
“ If thou wilt stay here, and fight bravely hare, all will turn out* 
well; but if thou wilt not stay, thou wilt bring Hellas to ruin.’ 
For with us, all our moans of war are contained in our ships. Bo 
thou yet jrersuadod by me. If not, wc Athenians shall migrate 
with our families on board, just as wc'aro, to Siris in Italy, which 
is ours from of old, and which the prophecies announce that we arc 
one day to colonize. You chiefs then, when bereft of allies like 
us, will hereafter recollect what I am now saying.” 

Eurybiades had before Ireen nearly convinced by the impressive 
pleading of Themistokles. But this last downright menace Mmaccot 
clenched his determination, and probably struck dumb fy rt'liro wiUi 
even the Corinthian and Peloponnesian opponents: for it niau eqna* 
was but too plain, th.at without the Athenians the fleet ilito'e'ifro 
wiis powerless. He did not however put the question* SiSiJSlli 
agaiiwto vote, but took upon himself to rescind the pre- 
vious resolution, and to issue orders for staying at Salainis 
to fight. In this order all acquiesced, willing or un- “‘•““re- 
willing.’ The succeeding dawn saw them preparing for fight 
instead of for retreat, and invoking the protection and com¬ 
panionship of the jEakid heroes of Salamis—Telamon and Ajax : 
they even sent a trireme to Angina to implore ACakus himself and 
the remaining Aiakids. It seems to have been on this same day, 
also, th^t the resolution of fighting at Salarais was taken by Xerxes, 
whose fleet was seen in motion, towards the close of the day, pre¬ 
paring for attack the next morning. 

But the Peloponnesians, though not venturing to disobey the 
orders of the Spartan admiral, still retained unabated their former 
fears and reluctance, which began again after a short interval to 
prevail over the formidable menace of Themistokles, and were fur¬ 
ther strengthened by the advices from the Isthmus. The messen- 

Herodot. viii. Gl, 62. St t! Jfci-Air loAofiii'a, firm iKpn^Xuriumi, inti rt 
aifToSf Kol $<t«u hvijp iya66s’ fi Si E,ipv0uiSji niftov 

ityaTp4^ns *EAA(i5«. yavfiax’ftffoyrts, 

^ viil. 64. O0r&> n^v ot irtp\ 


2 H 2 
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gets from that quarter depicted the trepidation and affi-ight of 
Tke Pciopon- ah^^t brethren while constructing their cross wall 
XSSd'fOT*’ sf'that point, to resist the impending land invasion. 
Xroi**’ hands and to help 

in the defeqc®,—even if worsted at sea,—at least on land, 
TMrd|^j«^ instead jjf wasting their efforts in defence of Attica, 
Swed already 'in the hands of the enemy ? Such were the com- 

StfSi plaints which passed from man to man, with many a bitter 
exclamation against the insanity of Eurybiades: at 
determined length the common feeling broke out in public and muti- 
(“g'Ke’ nous manifestation, and a fresh synod of the chiefe was de- 
uuinw,. manded and convoked.' Here the same angry debate, and 
the same irreconcileable difference, was again renewed; the Pelo¬ 
ponnesian chiefs clamouring for immediate departure, while the 
Athenians, ^Eginetans,® and Megarians, were equally urgent in 
favour of staying to fight It was evident to Themistokles that 
the Inajority of votes among the chiefs would be against him, in 
spite of the orders of Eurybiades; anch the disastrous crisis, des¬ 
tined to deprive Greece of all united maritime defence, appeared 
imminent—when he resorted to one last stratagem to meet the 
desperate emergency by rendering flight impossible. Contriving a 
pretext for stealing away from the synod, he despatched a trusty 
messenger across the strait with a secret commqjiication 
o"tS?- to the Persian generals. Sikinnus his slave—seenjjngly 
Sffitllri- an Asiatic Greek" who understood Persian and had per- 
haps been sold during the late Ionic revolt, but whose 
S'bK superior qualities are marked by the fact that he had the 
teraik* teaching of the children of his master—wa» in- 

sfructed to acquaint them privately in the name of The- 
reuwS' mistoklcs, who was represented as wishing success at 
iiopMsU'''- heart to the Persians, that the Greek fleet was not only 
ii^ the utmost alarm, meditating immediate flight, but that the 
various portions of it were in such violent dissension, tllat they 
werft more likely to" fight against each other than against any 


* B^rodot. viii. 74. Si? airwy 

iiySpl vaplffToro, $i&vpa voteiptvoi 
r^v ESpv3((£Sc» t<Aos fii, 

is /iiffoyt viXXoyis rt 8 ^ 
iyiytro, Koi iroKKit ixiytro t «|)1 rvy 
<AT&y, & 0 . Compare Plutarch, Themiat. 
c. VS> 

9 Lj'hurgua (coni. Leokra^. o. 17, p, 
1$5) the uSSginetaas among 

thofO who were anxious to escape from 
Salatuis duii&g the night, and were 


only prevented from doing 8o by the 
stratagem of Thomistokl4e. T hjs ia a 
great mistake, as indeed ibese orators 
are pei*petua)ly misconceivittg the facts 
of their past mstory. The ^ginetana 
had an interest not less strong wian the 
Athenians in keeping the fleet together 
aad’flf Utlng at &ilMnis. 

“ Plutarch (Themistokles, o. 12) calls 
SUdnnuB a Persum by b^thf which oaanot 
be true. 
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common enemy. A splendid opportunity (it wits added) was thus 
opened to the Persians, if fhey chose to avail thcAselves of it 
without delay, first to enclose and prevent their flight, and then 
to attack a disunited body, many of whom would, when the combat 
began, openly espouse the Pemian ctiuse.' • 

Such wiis the important communication despatched by Themi- 
stokles across the narrow strait (only a quarter of a piile in breadth 
at the narrowest part) which divides Salamis fnpn the nciglibouring 
continent on which the enemy were posted. Jt was delivered wiA 
so much address as to produce the exact impression which he in¬ 
tended, and the glorious success which followed caused it to pass 
for a splendid strabigem : had defeat en.sucd, his name would have 
been covered with infiimy. What si»rprise.s us the most is, that 
after having reaped signal honour from it in the (^yes of the Greeks 
as a stratagem, Thcmistuklcs lived to take credit for it, dtiring the 
exile of his latter days,® as a capital ^erliee rendered to the Per¬ 
sian monarch. It is not tmprobable, when we reflect upon the 
desperate condition of Grecian allaii's at the moment, that such 
facility of double interjaetation was in j)art his inducement for 
sending the message. ' 

It .appears to have been delivered to Xerxes shortly after he 
had issued his orders for fighting on tin; next morning > 
and he entered so greedily into the scheme, as to direct Ij"';',."),, 
his generals to close up the strait of Salamis on both sides >"5"“ 


during the night, to the north as well as to the south of 
the town of Salamis, at the risk of their heads if any 
ojamingwere left for the Greeks to escape.' The station 
of the numerous Persian fleet was along the coast of 


fiipfks fruji) 
fMMpiDK— 

|II^ lloft fit- 
l]l« 

OrofkH iJiir. 
iiig Uif night. 


Attica—its head quarters were in the bay of I’halerum, but doubt¬ 


less parts of it would occupy those three natural harbours, as yet 


unimproved by art, which belonjjpid to the deme of Peirams—and 


* Herodot. viii. 75 . ^ yEnchylus, J’ta’Kai, '{ 70 . 

* Thucydid. i. 137 . It curious to Herodotus docs riot mention tin's 

contrast this with iTIschylus, tlircat to tlio f^enerals, uor does he ov«n 

351 scq. Soo also Herodot. viii. 109 , [ notice tlio ]Jci>oiiiil interferouco of Xor- 
110 . 1 XOH in any way, ho far aa regards tho 

IsokraWs might well remark about ' nigiit-movcmcnt of the Persiiin Hect. 
the ultimate rewards given by the Per* Jlc treats the conuiiuiiicatioii ofSikiimiis 
sians to Theuiistokles— &ffn<T70K\fA 8 ', as hiuing made to the Peisiaii 
hs TTjs 'EAAdSoj avToi/j Karevav* generals, and ibe night-movement 0 « 
ij(iaKTai' undertaken by them. Tlic statement 
(Panegyric, Or. iv. p. 74 )—though that r)f tlie coaternpfcmry poet seems tho 
orator speaks aa if he knew nothing more probable of the two ; but ho 
about the stratagem by which Themi- niiis, a-s might be expeotod, all uotico 
stokles compelled the Greeks to figlit at i <»f tb'* p«rib>'io disseiisious in the Greek 
•Salamis against their will. ^ See the | camiK 
same Oration, c. 27 , p. 61 . I I 
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would perhaps extorad besides to other portions of the western coast 
southward otPhalerum; while the Greek fleet was in the harbour 
of the town called Salaniis, in the portion of the island facing 
Mount yKgaleos in Attica. During the night,' a portion of the 
Persian fleet, sailing from Peira'us northward along the western 
coast of Attica, closial round to the north of the town and harbour 
of Salainls, so as to shut up the nortliern issue from the strait on 
the side of Ele'usis; while another portion blocked up the other 
iijsuc between Peirams and the south-eastern corner of the island, 
landing a detiichmont of troops on the desert island of Psyttaleia 
near to that corner.'' These measures were all taken during the 


* Diodorus fxi. 17) states that the 
EKyptiaii squiwlrou hi the licet of,Xer¬ 
xes was detached to hhick up tiie outlet 
between Salauiis aud the Mcgarid ; tliat 
is, to wail round the s«)utli-westci'ii cor¬ 
ner of the island to the uovtli-westcrii 
wtrait. where the 3ioith-we.stern corner 
of the isliind is separatt'd by a narrow 
ftrait fr<jin Megara/uear tliu spot wlicre 
the fort of Jiudorum wa.s afterwards 
situated, duiing flie IVlopmincsian war. 

Herodotus mentions notliing of ttiis 
movement, aud his account evidently 
implies that the Oivek fleet w;i.s enclosed 
to tlie north of the town of Salaniis, the 
Persian right wing having got between 
that town aud Klciisis. The movement 
ai^^ouneed by Diodorus appears to me 
unnecessary and improbable. If the 
Egyptian squiulrou had been placed 
there, they would have been far indeed 
removed from the scene of the action, 
but wo iiiiiy see that Ilerodota.s believed 
them to have taken actual part in tlio 
]>attle along uith the rest (viii. lOf)). 

^ llerodot. viii. 7i>. Teriri 5< iroTTa 
iylvf'To Ti iyyf\6fVTa, rovTo fxtv, 4s rfjy 
yt}<rida tV /i<Ta|u ^oAa/xiyds 

r( Kfififyrjy Kal rtjs r}ir€[pov, voWovs ruy 
TlfOiTtav 07r«j8(^airoP' tovto St, 4Trti5i] 
4ylyoyro /ntVoj vvKrts, o.vr\yov p(y rh Air’ 
itTtrrprts K^pas KVKKovptvoi irphs tV 2a- 
\ap.7ycL‘ ayiiyov Si ol K(oy Tt 

Kol T^jy Kvv6aovpav rfrayp-ivoi, Karux^v 
Tf jU«xP* Movvwx^’l^ irdvra rhy iropOp.hy 
rf}<n yrjvirl. 

* He had previously stated Pbalorum 
as the uiaiu station of the J'ersiaii fleet; 
not necessarily mejuiing that the whole 
of it was there. Tim piissage which I 
have jviat transcribed inmates what the 
Persians did to accom^ish flieii’ pur¬ 
pose of surrounding the Greeks hi the 
harbour of tSalamis: and the fii-st jiart 
of it, wherein he speaks «)f the western 
(more proiterly north-western) wipg, 


jiro.cnts no extraordinaiy diflSciilty, 
though wo do not know how far the 
western wing extended before the move¬ 
ment was comineiiccd, Pr(»b.ibly it ex- 
tcmled to the harbour of Peirmus, nml 
begun from tlieiicc its night-movement 
along the Attic coast to get beyond tiio 
town o# J?alauus, But tlm second part 
of the jiassage is not easy to comjirc- 
hend, wliere ho states that “tho.so who 
Were .stationed aliout Kecs and Kyno- 
sura al.so moved, and he.sct with tlicii* 
.ships the whole stniit as fir as Jluny- 
cliia.” What jilaees are Keos and Ky- 
nosiira, and where were tliey situated ? 
The only known plaee.s of those names, 
are, flic island of Keos, not far south of 
Capo Snnium in Attica—and tlie lu'o- 
muutory Kyno.snra, on tlie north¬ 
eastern coicst of Attica, iumicdiately 
north of the bay of Marathon. It semns 
hurdly possible t<i siqipo.se tliat Hero- 
ilotus meant this latter promontory, too 
di.staut to render the niovomeut which 
lie describe.s at all practicable: even tlio 
island of Kcos i.s sumewh.it open to tho 
same objection, though not in so great 
a degivo, of being too distant. Hence 
llartlielemy, Kriuse, Biihr, mid Dr. 
Thirlwall, apjily the names Keoa and 
Kynosura to two promontories (tho 
southenimo.st and the south-eastem- 
most) of tho i.sland of Salamis; and 
Kiejiert has realised their idea in liis 
newly pubhslied map.s. But in tho first 
place, no authority is produced for giv¬ 
ing the.se names to two promontories in 
Mie island, and tlie critics only do it 
because they say it is ueoeasary to se¬ 
cure a reasonable meamug to this pas- 
s.igc. of Herodotus, lu tho next place, 
if we ivumit their supposition, we must 
suppose that Iftyo/r t/n'.s niuht-movanent 
t'ninmvHcvti, the IPersiau fleet wj\s already 
stationed in piu-t olf Vu' Uaiul of 
which apprf.u's to me highly improbable. 
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night, to prevent the anticipated flight of tlie G*reeks, and then to 
attack them in the narrow strait close on their own ^larbour, the 
next morning. 

Meanwhile that angry controversy among the Grecian chiefs, in 
the midst of which Tliemistokles had sent over his secret ArKi.i.io* 
envoy, continued without abatement and without decision. 'a” 
It was the interest of the Athenian general to jirolong 
the debate, and to prevent any concluding Viite, until hJlSS 
the effect of his .stratagem should liave rende»cd retreat """'''7 » 
impossible. Such prolongation was nowise difficult in a 
case so critical, where the mainritv of chiefs was on one 

.. j j c 1,.,^ tM'ciiniD 

Side, and that of naval force tlio other ~os])eciaIly as 
Eurybiades himself was favourable W the Vi(‘w of Themistoklra. 
Accordingly the debate was still uutinished at nightfall, and either 
continued all night, or wa.s adjonrjied to an hour before daybreak 
on the following morning—when an.incident, interesting us well 
as important, gave to it a new turn. The. ostracised Aristcides 
arrived at Salaniis from Atgina. .Since the revocation of his sen¬ 
tence—a revocation proposed by Theini.stokles liimself—he had 
had no opportunity of revisiting Athens, and he now for the first 
time rqoincd his countrymen in their exile at .Salamis; not unin¬ 
formed of the di.ssensions raging, and of the impatieitee of the 
Peloponnesians to retire to the Isthmus. He was the first to briijg 
the news that such retirement had boeome im])ractieab!e from the 
position of the Persian fleet, which his own vessel in coming from 
yEgina had only eluded under favour of night. 1 le caused The- 
mistokles to be invited out from the assendded synod of chiefs; 
and after a generous exordium wluTidn he (expressed his hope that 
their rivalry would for the future be only a coin]ietition in doing 
good to their common country, apj)rised him that the new move¬ 
ment of the Persians excluded all hope of now nmehing the Isthmu.s, 
and rendered farther debate useless. Tliemistokles exjireased his 
joy at the intelligence; communicating hi.s own .weret message 
whereby he had himself brought the movement about, in order that 

Whatever station that fleet occupied the ohjcctinjiii whicli apply to flio Bijp- 
bofore the night*movemeiit, we may be positiou of Keo.s and Kyiio.sura an com- 
very sure that it was not upon an island , monly undcrstoo<l. It ia difBcult in 
then possessed by the enemy: it WiW ■ tltis caso to reconcile the Htateinerit of 
somowliere on the coast of Attica: and ' Herodotus witli geogr-ijthiciil coiiHider.v- 
the names Keos and Kynosura inu«H>e- 1 tions, and i rather HiiH[<ect that on tJiis 
long to some unknown points in Aftica, j occasion tJio historian has boeu liiinsclf 
not in Salamis. I camiot therefore j misled by too ^’cat a desire to find the 
adopt the supposition oi these cntics, j orach- of Hakis truly fulfillod. It is 
though on the other hand I/|rcher is ■ from IVikis that he copies the name Ky* 
not satisfactory in his attempt to remove j ny8i|ra (viii. 77). 
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the Peloponnesian? chiefs might be forced to fight at Salamis even 
against theif own consent. He moreover desired Aristeides to go 
himself into the synod, and communicate the news; for if it came 
from the lips of Thcmistokles, the Peloponnesians would treat it as 
a fabrication. So obstinate indeed was their incredulity that they 
Would not accept it as truth even on the assertion of Aristeides: 
nor was it unti} the arrival of a Tenian vessel, deserting from the 
Persian fleet, that,they at lastjirought themselves to credit the 
actual posture of affairs and .the entire impossibility of retreat. 
Once satisfied of this fact, they prepared themselves at dawn for, 
the impending battle.' 

Having caused his lani-force to be drawn up along the shore 
Position of opposite to Salamis, Xerxes had erected for himself a 
OTderoftho scat or tliroue, upon one of the projecting declivi- 

ties of Mount ASgaleos—near the Hcraklcion and inime- 
attuck. . diately overhanging the sea®—from whence ho could 
plainly review all the phases of the combat and the conduct of his 
subject troops. He was persuaded that they had not done their 
best at Artemisium, in consequence of his absence, and that his 
presence would iiispirc them with fresh valour; moreover his royal 
scribes stood ready by his side to record the names both of the 
brave and< of the backward combatants. On the right wing of his 
fleet, which approached Salamis on the side of Eleusis, and was 
o'pposed to the Athenians on the Grecian left,—were placed the 
Phoenicians and Eigyptians; on his left wing the lonians®—ap¬ 
proaching from the side of Peirams, and opposed to the Lace¬ 
daemonians, kEginetaus, and Megarians. The seamen of the 


Herodot. yiii 79, 80. 

Herodotus states, doubtless correctly, 
that Aristeidds, irninediately after he 
had made the communication to the 
synod, went away, not pretending to 
t^e part in the debate: Plutarcli re* 
presents him as present and as taking 
part in it (Aristeid^ c. 9). According to 
Plutarch, ThemistoklOs desires Aris- 
teidtJs to assist him in persuading Eury- 
biadds: according to Herodotus, Eury- 
biadds was alre^y perauaded: it was 
the Peloponnesian chiefs who stood 
out. 

The details of Herodotus will be 
found throughout both credible 
and more consistent than those of Plu* 
torch and the later writers. 

3 .£schyiu8, Pers. 473: Herodot. riii. 
90. The throne with silver feet, upon 
which Xerxes had sut, was long are- 


served in the acropolis of Athens—hav¬ 
ing been left at his retreat. Harpokra- 
tion, 'Apyvp6irov5 5/^poy. 

A writer, to whom Plutarch refers,— 
Akestoddrus—affirmed that the seat uf 
Xerxes was erected, not under Mount 
uEgaleos, but much farther to tho north¬ 
west, on tho borders of Attica and tho 
Megarid, under the mountains called 
Kerata (Plutarch, Themistoklds, *13). 
If this writer was acquainted with the 
topography of Attica, we must suppose 
him to have ascribed an astonishingly 
long sight to Xerxes: but we may pro¬ 
bably take the assertion as a sample of 
thsA ifarelessness in geography which, 
marks so many ancient writers. Ktesias 
recognises tl^ 'HpaicXcXot' (Persica, o.. 
20 ). ^ 

* Herojlot. viii. 85; Diodor. xi. 16. 
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Persian fleet, however, had been on ship-board a^i night, in making 
that movement which had brought diem into their acljial position; 
while the Greek seamen now "began without previous fatigue, fresh 
from the animated harangues of Themistokles and the other 
leaders. Just as they were getting on board, they were joined 
by the trireme which had been sent to iEgina to bring to their 
aid .lEakus with the other Jiakid hcroea Honoured with this 
precious heroic aid, which tended so much to raisd the spirits of 
the Greeks, tlie yEginctan triremd now arrivcd'just in time to take 
her post in the line, having eluded pursuit Trom the intervening 
enemy.' 

The Greeks rowed forward from the shore to attack, with the 
usual paean or war-shout, which was confidently returned ii,,,,, 
by the Persians. Indeed the latter were the most for- ““mtand 
ward of the two to begin the fight. The Greek seamen, 
on gradually nearing the enemy, bccametat first disjtpsed 
to hesitate—and even backed watef for a space, so that some of 
them touched ground on their own shore; until the retrograde 
movement was arrested by a supernatural feminine figure hovering 
over them, who exclaimed with a voice that .rang through the 
whole fleet—“ Ye worthies, how much farther arc ye going to 
back water?” The very circulation of this fable attests the 
dubious courage of the Greeks at the commencement of the battle." 
The brave Athenian captains Ameinias and Lykomedcs (^e. 


* Herodot. viii. Plutarch (The- 
mistokl6s, c. 13; AristcidOs, c. t); Pelo* 
pitlaa, 0 . 21). Plutarch tells a story 
out of Phaniafl, respecting an incident 
iu the moment before the action, which 
it is pleasing to find sufficient ground 
for rejecting. Themistokl^, with the 
prophet liluphrantidds, was offering sa* 
crifice by the side of the admirars 
galley, when three beautiful youths, 
nephews of Xerxes, wore brought in 
prisoners. As the fire was just then 
blazing brilliantly, and sneezing was 
heard from the right, the prophet en¬ 
joined Themistokles to offer those three 
prisoners as a propitiatory offering to 
Dionysus bmdstds; which the clamour 
of the bystanders compelled him to do 
against his will. This is what Plutarch 
states in his life of Themistoklda; in his 
life of Aristeidds, he affirms that these 
youths were brought prisonefc •from 
Psyttaleia, when A^teidds attacked it 
at the beijinnin'j of tfte Now Aris- 

teidds (iid not attack Psyttaleia until 
the naval combat was nearly over, so 


that no pnsoners can liavo been brought 
from thence at the commencement of 
the action: there could therefore have 
been no Persian pri8(»ners to sacrifice, 
and the story may be dismissed as a 
fiction. 

^ Herodot. viii. 84. ^avtioav 5^ Jta- 
KfX(v<Tair6aiy Sxtt* /cal Avav iKovcai rh 
Tuy ‘EWifyuy iTTpar6TrfBoy, iydi'nroirav 
irp6Ttpoy rdtr fai/idytoi, Kdo'ov 

fri vpvixvav hyoKpoi/drO ^; 

Aeschylus (Pers. 3y<»-415) describes 
finely the war-shout of ths Greeks and 
the response of the Persians: for very 
good reasons, he does not notice the 
incipient backwardness of the Greeks, 
which Herodotus brings before us. 

The war-shout here dracribod by 
.^schyliis, a warrior actually enip^ed, 
shows us the difference between a naval 
combat of that day and the improved 
tactics ofsthe Athenians fifty yesws after¬ 
wards, at the beginning of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian war. Phormion especially enjoins 
on his men the necessity of silenco 
(Thucyd. ii. 89). 
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foiroet, brother of the poet jEachylus) were the first to ofey either 
the feminini! voice or the inapirations of their own ardour; though, 
according to the version current at'^Egina, it was the .Eginetan 
ship, the carrier of the .Eakid heroes, which first set this honour¬ 
able example.* The Naxian Demokritus was celebrated by 
Simonides as the third ship in action. Ameinias, darting forth 
from the line, charged with the beak of his ship full against a 
Phoenician, an'd the two became entangled so that he could not 
a^ain get clear; o'ther ships came in aid on both sides, and the 
action thus became general. 

Herodotus, with his usual candour, tells us that he could pro¬ 
cure few details about the action,,except as to what concerned 
Artemisia, the queen of his gwn city: so that we know hardly any¬ 
thing beyond the general facts. But it appears that, with the ex¬ 
ception of the Ionic Greeks, many of whom (apparently a greater 
numb^ than Herodotus likes to acknowledge) were lukewarm, and 
some even averse “—the subjects of Xerxes conducted themselves 
generally with great bravery: Phoenicians, Cyprians, Kilikians, 
Egyptians, vied with the Persians and Medcs serving as soldiers 
on shipboard, in trying to satisfy the exigent monarch who sat on 
shore watching their behaviour. Their signal defeat was not 
owing to any want of courage—but, first, to the narrow space 
which rendered their superior number a hindrance rather than a 
btficfit: next, to their want of orderly line and discipline as com¬ 
pared with the Greeks: thirdly, to the fact that when once fortune 
seemed to turn against them, they had no fidelfty or reciprocal 
attachment, and each ally was willing to sacrifice or even to run 
down others, in order to effect his own escape. Their numbers 
and absence of concert threw them into confusion and caused 
them to run foul of each other. Those in the front could not re¬ 
cede, nor could those in the rear advance: ^ the oar-blades were 
broken by collision—the steersmen lost control of their ships, and 
could no longer adjust the ship’s course so as to strike that direct 

' Simonides, Epigram 138, Bergk; make any allusion to the Ionic or to 
Plutarch, I)e Herodot. Malignitate, c. any other Greeks as having formed part 
36. ^ of the catalogue. See Blomfield ad 

According to Plutarch (Themlst. 12) ..Eschyl. Pera. 42. Such silence easily 
and Diodorus (ai. 17), it was the Per- admits of explanation, 
sian admiral's ship which was first ’ Herodot. yiii. 86; Diodor. ri. 17. 
charged and captured: if the fact had The testimony of the former, both to 
been so, .^schylus would probably have the manifested by the Persian 

specified it. * _ fleet, and to their entire want of order 

* Herodot. viii. 85; Diodor. li. 16. and system, is decisive, as well as to the 
xEsfchylus in the Perace, though he eftect of the personal overlooking of 
gives a long liat of the names of those Xerxes, 
who fought against Athens, does ngt 
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blow witlj the beak which was essential in ancienj warfere. After 
some time of combat, the whole Persian fleet was drivqi back and 
became thoroughly unmanageable, so that the issue was no longer 
doubtful, and notliing remained except the efforts of individual 
bravery to protract the struggle. While the Athenian squadron 
on the left, which had the greatest resistance to surmount, broke 
up and drove before them the Persian right, the Aiginotans on 
the right intercepted the flight of the fugitives t6 Phalerum:* 
Demokritus the Naxian captain was said to Khve captured five 
ships of the Persians with his own single tfireme. The chic? 
admiral Ariabigiies, brother of Xerxes, attacked at once by two 
Athenian triremes, fell gallantly trying to board one of them, and 
the number of distinguished Persians and Medes who shared his 
fate was very great s’* tlie more so, as few of them knew how to 
swim, while among the Greek seamen who were cast into the sea, 
the greater number were swimmers, and had the friendly shore of 
Salamis near at liand. ' 

It appears that the Phcnnician seamen of the fleet threw the 
blame of defeat upon the Ionic Greeks; and some of them, driven 
ashore during the heat of the battle under the immediate throne of 
Xerxes, excused themselves by denouncing the others as traitors. 
The heads of the Ionic leaders might have been endangered if the 
monarch had not seen with his own eyes an act of surprising gal¬ 
lantry by one of their number. An Ionic trireme from Sam^- 
thrace cLarged and disabled an Attic trireme, but was herself 
almost immediately run down by an iEginetan. The Samothracian 
crew, as their vessel lay disabled on the water, made such excel¬ 
lent use of their missile weapons, that they cleared the decks of 
the Aaginetan, sprung on board, and became masters of her. This 
exploit, passing under the eyes of Xerxes himself, induced him 
to treat the Phoenicians as dastardly calumniators, and to direct 
their heads to be cut off. Ilis wrath and vexation (Herodotus 
tells us) were boundless, and he scarcely knew on whom to vent 
the feelings.’ 

In this disastrous battle itself, as in the debate before the battle, 
the conduct of Artemisia of Halikarnassus was such as to DtauogaWi. 
give him full satisfaction. It apliears that this queen of ^eon ^ 
maintained her full part in the battle until the disorder Anmiinia. 
had become irretrievable. ^S^e then sought to escape, pursued by 

> Simonides, Epigr. 138, Bergk. I inventions of his own, to please the ears 

* The many names of Persian chiefs of his audience. See Bloiofield^ 
whom .^chylus repoi'ts as having been ad .dictchyl. P®^* P* 
slain, Me probably for the Most part ® ^erodot. viii. 90. 
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the Athenian triefarch Ameinias, but found her progress obstructed 
by the nurjber of fugitive or embarrassed comrades before her. 
In this dilemma she preserved herself from pursuit by attacking 
one of her own comrades; she charged the trireme of the Karian 
prince Damasithymus of Kalyndus, ran it down and sunk it, so 
that the prince with all his crew perished. Had Ameinias been 
aware that the vessel which he was following was that of Arte¬ 
misia, nothing would have induced him to rela# in the pursuit— 
for the Athenian‘captains were all indignant at the idea of a 
female invader assiiling their city.' But knowing her ship only 
as one among the enemy, and seeing her thus charge and destroy 
another enemy’s ship, he •concluded her to be a deserter, turned 
his pursuit elsewhere, and suffered her to escape. At the same 
time, it so happened that the destruction of the ship of Dama¬ 
sithymus happened under the eyes of Xerxes and of the persons 
around him on shore, who recognised the ship of Artemisia, but 
supposed the ship destroyed'to be a Greek. Accordingly they re¬ 
marked to him, “ Master, seest thou not how well Artemisia 
fights, and how she has just sunk an enemy’s ship?” Assured 
that it was really, her deed, Xerxes is said to have replied, “ My 
men have become women; my women, men.” Thus was Artemisia 
not only preserved, but exalted to a higher place in the esteem of 
Xerxes by the destruction of one of his own ships; among the 
cjsw of which not a man survived to tell the true story 

Of the total loss of either fleet, Herodotus gives us no estimate; 
but Diodorus states the number of ships destroyed on the Grecian 
side as forty, on the Persian side as two hundred? independent of 

* Compare the indignant language of Since the shock was so destructive that 

Demosthenes a century and a quarter the Kalyudian ship was completely run 
afterwards, respecting the second Arte- down and*8unk, so that every man of 
misia queen of Karia, as the enemy of her crew perished, we may be pretty 
Athens—ijuets 8’ tvTfs *A$iivam sure that it was intention^; and the 

poy iyBpteirou, koI ravra yvyatKa, <po$ri' historian merely su^ests a possible hy- 

(Demosthenes, De Khodior. pothesis to palliate an act of great trea- 
Libertat. c. x. p. 197). chei'y. Though the story of the sinking 

* Ilerodot. viii. 87,88,93. The story of the Kalyndian ship has the air of 
here given by Herodotus respecting the truth, however, we cannot say the same 
stratagem whereby Artemisia escaped, about the observation of Xerxes, and 
seems sufficiently probable; and he may the notice which he is reported to have 
have heard it from fellow-citizens of his taken of the act: all this reads like 
own who wei-e aboardher vessel. Though | nothing but romance. 

Plutarch accuses him of extravagant We have to regret (as Plutarch ob- 
disposition to compliment this queen, it serves, De Malign. Herodot. p. 873) 
is evident that he does not himself like that ^Herodotus tells us so much less 
the story, nor consider it to be compli* about bfchers than about Artemisia; but 
ment; for he himself insinuates a doubt, he doubtless kectrd more about her than 
not know whether she ran down about the rest, and perhaps hie own 
the Kalyndian ship iutentioually, or relatives may have been among her oon- 
came accidentally into collision with it." tingent. .. 
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those which were made prisoners with all their crews. To the 
Persian loss is to be added, the destruction of* all those troops 
whom they had landed before the battle in the island ofPsyttaleia. 
As soon as the Persian fleet was put to flight, Aristcidcs carried 
over some Grecian hoplites to that island, overpowered the enemy, 
and put them to death to a man. This loss appears to have been 
much deplored, as they were choice troops; in great proportion, 
the native Persian guards.' ’ 

Great and capital as the victory was, there yet remained after it 
a suflicient portion of the Persian fleet to maintain even Exp«i«tiin(, 
maritime war vigorously, not to mention the* powerful S 
land-force, as yet unshaken. And the Greeks them- 
selves—immediately after thej; had collected in their 
island, as well as could bo done, tlie fragments of 
shipping and the dead bodies—made ready for a second 
engagement" But they were relieved from this neccs- *<'“■ 
sity by the pusillanimity" of the invading monarch, in whom the 
defeat had occasioned a sudden revulsion from contemptuous 
confidence, not only to rage and disiippointment, but to the ex¬ 
treme of alarm for his own personal sjifety. lie was possessed with 
a feeling of mingled wrath and distrust against his naval force, 
which consisted entirely of subject nations—Phoenicians, Egyp¬ 
tians, Kilikians, Cyprians, Pamphylians, Ionic Greeks, with 
a few Persians and Mefles serving on Iward, in a civpacity probably 
not well-suited to them. None of these subjects had any interest 
in the success of the invasion, or any other motive for service 
except fear; while the sympathies of the Ionic Greeks w'ere even 
decidedly againsf it. Xerxes now came to suspect the fidelity, or 
undervalue the courage, of all these naval subjects.' He fancied 
that they could make no resistance to the Greek fleet, and dreaded 
lest the latter should sail forthwith to the Hellespont, so as to 
break down the bridge and intercept his personal retreat; for upon 
the maintenance of that bridge he conceived his own safety to 
turn, not less than that of his father Darius, when retreating from 
Scythia, upon the preservation of the bridge over the Danube.®- 

> Herodot. via. 95 1 Plutarch, ArisUd. ' Sec this feeling especinlly in tho 
c. 9; .fischyl. Pers. 45-1-470 j Diodor, language of Mnrdonius to Xeries (He- 
li, 19 . rodot. viii. 100 ), as well as in that put 

’ Herodot. viii. 96. into the mouth of Artemisja by the his- 

* The victories of the Greeks over the torian (viii. 68), which indicates the 
Persians were materialiy tuded bp fhe general coneeptiou of the historian him- 
personal timidity of Xenes, and of self, derived from the various informa- 
Dsriua Codonaannus at Issus and Ar- tion which reached him, 
bela (Arrian, ii, 11, 6; iii. 14, 3). ■ * Hu-odot. vii. 10. 
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Against the Phcenicians, from whom he had expected most, his 
rage broke out in such fierce threats, that they stole away from 
the fleet in*the night, and departed, homeward.* Such a capital 
desertion made future naval struggle still more hopeless, and 
Xerxes, though at first breathing revenge, and talking about a 
vast mole or bridge to be thrown across the strait to Salamis, 
speedily ended by giving orders to the whole fleet to leave Phalerura 
in the night—not without disembarking, however, the best soldiers 
who served on boajd.® They were directed to make straight for 
ihe Hellespont, and„there to guard the bridge against his arrival.® 
This resolution was prompted by Mardonius, who saw the real 
XQTxet re- te™*’ which beset his master, and read therein sufficient 
Sk htaf’ B*'**!®*'®® 0^ danger to himself When Xerxes despatched 
self to Asia to Susa intelligence of his disastrous overthrow, the 
rccommenda. feeling at home was not simply that of violent grief for 

tion of MaN ® . Ay*’ 

don[ji8,who the calamity, and tear for the personal safety of the 
as general monarch: it #as, farther embittered by anger against 
conquest of Mardonius, as the instigator of this ruinous enterprise. 
Greece. That general knew full well that there was no safety for 
him * in returning to Persia with the shame of failure on his head. 
It was better for 'him to take upon himself the chance of subduing 
Greece, which he had good hopes of being yet able to do—and to 
advise the return of Xerxes himself to a safe and easy residence in 
Asia. Such counsel was eminently palatable to the present alarm 
df the monarch, while it opened to Mardonius |j^msclf a fresh chance 


^ This importont fact is not stated by 
Herodotus, but it is distinctly given in 
Diodorus, xi. 19. It seei^is probable 
enough. 

If the tragedy of Pnrynichua, entitled 
PAtmissfC, liad been preserved, we should 
have known more about the position 
and behaviour of the Pliucnician contin* 
gent in this invasion. It was represeDte<l 
at Athens only three years after the 
battle of Salamis, in b.c. 477 or 476, 
with Themistoklds as choregiis, four 
-years earlier than the Persse of g£schy* 
lus, which was affirmed by Glaucus to 
have been (irapair«iroi-H(r0oi) altered from 
it. The effiorus in the Fheenisso) con- 
sistef^of Phoenician women, possibly 
the vmbws of those Phoenicians whom 
Xerxes had caused to be beheaded after 
the battle (Herodot. viii. 90, as Dr. 
Blomfield supposes, Pnef.*ad Jjlsch. 
Pera. p. ix.), or only of Phocniciana 
absent on the expedition. The frag¬ 
ments remaining of this tragedy, whicn 


gained the prize, are too scanty to sus¬ 
tain any conjectures as to its scheme or 
details (see Welcker, Griechische Tra- 
gmd. vol. i. p. 26; and Droysen, Phry- 
niches, .^Eschylos, und die Trilc^e, p. 
4-6). 

* Herodot. ix. 32. 

^ Herodot. viii. 97-107. Such was 
the terror of these retreating seamen, 
that they are said to have mistaken the 
rejecting cliffs of Cape Zdstdr (about 
alf*way between Peirseus and Sunium) 
for ships, and redoubled the haste of 
their flight as if an enemy were after 
them—a story which we can treat as 
nothing better than silly exoneration in 
the Athenian informants of Herodotus. 

Ktesias, Pers. c. xxvi.; Strabo, ix. p. 
395; the two latter talk about the in¬ 
tention to carry a mole across fix>m At¬ 
tica tl> Salamis, as if it had been con¬ 
ceived before the battle. 

* Compare Herodot. vii. 10. 
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not only of safety, but of increased power and glory. Accordingly 
he began to re-assure his master by representing! that the recent 
blow was after all not serious—that it had only fallei! upon the 
inferior part of his force, and upon worthless foreign slaves, like 
Phosnicians, Egyptians, &c., while tlie native Persian troops yet 
remained unconquered and unconquerable, fully adequate to exe¬ 
cute the monarch’s revenge upon Hellas—that Xerxes mi^lit now 
very well retire with the bulk of his army, if he were disposed, and 
that he (Mardonius) would pledge himself to (jomplete the con¬ 
quest, at the head of 300,000 chosen troops.. This propositioi^ 
aftbrded at the same time consolation for the monarch’s wounded 
vanity, and safety for his person. Ilis confidential Persians, and 
Artemisia herself on being consplted, apj^roved of the step. The 
latter had acquired his confidence by tlie dissuasive advice which 
she had given before the recent deplorable engagement, and she 
had every motive now to encourage a proposition indicating soli¬ 
citude for his person, as well as relieving Herself from the obliga¬ 
tion of farther service. “ If Mardonius desires to remain (she re¬ 
marked contemptuously'), by all means let him have the troops: 
should he succeed, thou wilt be the gainer; should he even perish, 
the loss of some of thy slaves is trifling, so long aH thou remainest 
safe, and thy house in power. Thou hast already accomplished 
the purpose of thy expedition, in burning Athens.” Xerxes, while 
adopting this counsel and directing the return of his fleet, showed 
his satisfaction with the llalikarnassian queen by entrusting to lira* 
some of his children, *th directions to transport them to Ephesus.' 

The Greeks at Salamis learnt with surprise and joy the de¬ 
parture of the hostile fleet from the bay of Phalerum, ^,(,,. 5 ^ 10 , 
and immediately put themselves in pursuit; following as f™“ 
far as the island of Andros without success. Themi- 
stokles and the Athenians are even said to have been 
anxious to push on forthwith to the Hellespont, and 
there break down the bridge of boats, in order to pro- to 
vent the escape of Xerxes—had they not been restrained 
by the caution of Eurybiades and the Peloponnesians, who repre¬ 
sented that it was dangerous to detain tho Persian monarch in 
the heart of Greece. Themistoklcs readily suffered himself to be 
persuaded, and contributed much to divert bis countrymen fkSm 
the idea; while he at the same time sent the faithful Sikinnus a 
second time to Xerxes, with th» intimation that he (Themistokles) 
had restrained the impatience of the Greeks to proceed without 

* Herodot, viii. 101, 102. 
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delay and burn the Hellespontine bridge—and that he had thus, 
from personal friendship to the monarch, secured for him a safe 
retreat.' Though this is the story ;:elated by Herodotus, we can> 
hardly believe that with the great Persian land-force in the heart 
of Attica, there could have been any serious idea of so distant an 
operation as that of attacking the bridge at the Hellespont. It 
seems more probable that Themistokles fabricated the intention, 
with a view of frightening Xerxes away, as well as of establishing 
a personal claim, upon his gratitude in reserve for future con¬ 
tingencies. 

Such crafty manoeuvres, and long-sighted calculations of possi¬ 
bility, seem extraordinary; but the facts are sufficiently attested— 
since Themistokles lived'to claim,as well as to receive fulfilment 
of the obligation thus conferred. Though extraordinary, they will 
not appear inexplicable, if we reflect, first, that the Persian game, 
even now after the defeat of Salamis, was nob only not desperate, 
but might jierfectly well have succeeded, if it had been played 
with reasonable prudence: next, that there existed in the mind of 
this eminent man an almost unparalleled combination of splendid 
patriotism, long-sighted cunning, and selfish rapacity. Thcmi- 
stokles knew better than any one else that the cause of Greece 
had appeared utterly desperate, only a few hours before the late 
battle; moreover, a clever man tainted witli such constant guilt 
might naturally cajeukte on being one day detected and punished, 
wen if the Greeks proved successful. ^ 

He now employed the fleet among the imnds of the Cyclades, 
Thcmiitow, for the purpose of levying fines upon them as a punish- 
SMt-ievy- ®®ot for adherence to the Persians. He first laid siege 
fo Andros, telling the inhabitants that he came to de- 
cindes. mand their money, bringing with him two great gods—• 
Persuasion and Necessity. To which the Andrians replied, that 
“ Athens was a great city and blest with excellent gods; but that 
they were miserably poor, and that there were two unkind gods 
who always stayed with them and would jiever quit the island— 

■ Poverty and Helplessness.* In these gods the Andrians put their 

' Herodot. viii. 109, lioj Thweyd. i. going there. Compare Comelina Nepoe, 
137. The words V Themistokl. c. 5. 

troTO may probably be underatood in a ^ Herodot. viii. 111. 'Kvtplovs 

sense somewhat lai^r than that which <7»'at ycwirc^i'ar it rh niyurrn ian^Kov 
they naturally bear in Thucydides. Ih ra;, xai 6«ohs Ho Hk iK\(l- 

’ pcint of foot—not only was it false, that j rijy AAA’ del 

^emistoklds was the perft>n who dis- j pltitt ., . TLfylijy t€ Nal 'AiinxwliiK 
suaded the Greeks from going to the Compare Alkseus, Fragm. 90, ad. 
Hellespont—butitwasalso&lse.thatthe Bergk, and Herodot. tU. ^2. 

Qret^ks hod erer any serious iut^Uon of 
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trust, refusing to deliyor the money required; for the power of 
Athens could never overcome their inability.”* While the fleet 
was engaged in contending,against the Andrians with their sad 
protecting deities, Themistokles sent round to various other cities, 
demanding from them private sums of money on condition of se¬ 
curing them from attack. From Karystus, Paros, and other places, 
he thus extorted bribes for himself apart from the other generals,’ 
but it appears that Andros was found unproductive, and after no 
very long absence the fleet was brought back to Salamis.* . 

The intimation sent by Themistokles jx!rlj,aps had the effect^i 
hastening the departure of Xerxes, whp remained in xmo 
Attica only a few days after the h.ittle ofSalamis, and Atii«i»nd 
then withdrew his army through Boeotfa into Thessaly, byioi'S, 
where Mardonius made choice of the taroops to be I'ctained m-gor iK>r. 
for his future operations, lie retained all the Persians, 

Medes, Sakaj^ Haktrians, and Indians, horse as well as foot, to¬ 
gether with select detachments of the* remaining contingents; 
making in all, according to llerodotiKs, 300,000 bicn. But ns it 
was now the beginning of September, and as 00,000 out of his 
forces, under Artabazus, were destined to escort Xerxes himself 
to the Hellespont, Mardonius proposed to wintci* in Thessaly, and 
to postpone farther railibiry operations until the ensuing spring.* 

Having left most of these troops under the orders of Mardonius 
in Thessaly, Xerxes marched away with tlie rest to the Helles¬ 
pont, by the same road .as he had taken in his advance a f*v ' 
months before. Respecting Ids retreat a plentiful stock of stories 
were circulated*—Inconsistent with each other, fanciful, and even 


* Horodot. viii. 112; Vlutarcb, The¬ 
mistokles, c. 21—who citort a few bitter 
lines from tlio contemporary poot Ti- 
iiiokroon. 

3 Hcrodot. viii. 1I2-12I. 

* Heroilot. viii. ll-l-12(>. 

* The account given by .tKscliyhis of 
this retiring march appears to me oxf^- 
gcrated, and in several points increilible 
(Persaj, 482-5Kl). That-they sufl’erod 
greatly during the march frouk want of 
provisions, is doubtless true, and that 
many of them died of hunger. But we 
must consider in deduction—-]. That 
this march took place in the months of 
October and November, therefore not 
very long after the harvest, 2. That 
Mf^onius maiutauied a large army in 
Thessaly all the winter and bA»ught 
them out in fighting condition in the 
spring. 3.,That Artabasus also with 
another largo division was in military 

VOL. III. 


opcr<at,ion in Tbnico all the winter, after 
having escorted Xerxes into safety. 

When wc consider those facts, it will 
seem that the statements of yEschylus 
even os to the siificriuKs by famine must 
be taken with great allowance. But his 
statement about the piwHugo of the Stry- 
mon appears to me incredible, and I re* 
gi'ot to find myself on this jioint diifer- 
ing from Dr. Thirlwall, who considers 
it an undoubted fact (Hist, of Greece/ 
ch. XV. p. 2nd cd.). “The river 
had been frozen in the night bard 
enough to bear those who arrived first. 
But the ice suddenly gave way under 
the morning sun, and numlicrs perished 
in the waters’’—so Dr, Thirlwall states, 
after .^chylus—adding in a note, “It 
is a littlo surprising that Herodotus, 
when he is describing ilie miseriM of 
the retreat, does not notice Uiis dis¬ 
aster, which is so prominent in the nar* 

2 I 
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incredible. Grecian imagination, in the contemporary poet jEschy- 
lus, as \*ell as in the Latin moralizers Seneca or Juve- 
n£fi,' delighted in handling this invasion with the maxi¬ 
mum of light and shadow; magnifying the destructive 
misery and humiliation of the retreat so as to form an 
impressive contrast with the super-human pride of the ad¬ 
vance, and illustrating that antithesis with unbounded 
licence of detail. The sufferings from want of provision 
were doujitless severe, and are described as frightful and 
lUmth-dealing. Tlie, magazines stored up for the advancing march 
had been exhausted, solhgt the retiring army were now forced to seize 
upon the corn of the country through which they passed—an in¬ 
sufficient maintenance, eke'd out by .leaves, gras.s, the bark of trees, 
and other wretched substitutes for food. Plague and dysentery 
aggravated their misery, and occasioned many to be left behind 
among the cities through whose territory the retreat was c.irrled ; 
strict orders being left by" Xerxes that these cities should mfiintain 


Retreating 
inarch of 
Xerxes to 
the Hclleg* 
pont—suf¬ 
ferings of 
hit troops. 
He fhids 
the bridge 
brt^D, and 
crosses the 
stntit on 
shipboard 
Jnto Asia. 


rative of the Persian messengor In 
chyluB. There can however bo no doubt 
as to the fact: and perhaps it may fur¬ 
nish a useful waraiufe, not to lay too 
much stress on the silence of Herodotus, 
as a ground for rejecting oven important 
and interesting facts which are only 
mentioned by later writers,” &c. 

That a largo river such as the Stry- 
nAh) near Us mouth (180 yards broad, 
and in latitude about N. 50'), at a 
period which could not have been later 
than the beginning of November, should 
have been frozen over in one night so 
hardly and firmly as to admit of a por¬ 
tion of the army marching over it at 
daj’break—before the sun became warm 
r-iB a statement which surely requires 
a more responsible witness than iEschy- 
luB to avouch it. In fact, he himself 
describes it as a "frost out of season” 
liwpov) brought about by a spe> 
cial interposition of the gods. If he is 
to be believed, none of the fugitives 
were saved, except such as were fortu* 
nate enough to cross the Strymon on 
the ice duHng the interval between 
break of dav and the sun’s heat. One 
would imagine that there was a pur¬ 
suing enemy on their track, leaving 
^em only a short time for escape; 
whereas in fact, they had no enemy to 
contend with*~nothmg but difficulty 
of finding sulwistence. During the ad¬ 
vancing march of Xerxes, a bridge of 
boats had been thrown over the Stry¬ 


mon : nor can any reason bo given why 
that bridge should not still have been 
siibsisting; Artabazus must have re¬ 
crossed it after he had accompanied tlie 
monarch to tho Hellespont. I will add, 
that the town and fortress of Eion, 
which commanded the mouth of the 
Strymon, remained as an important 
stronghold of the Persians some years 
after this event, and was only captured, 
after a desperate resistance, by tho 
Athenians and their confederates under 
Kimon. 

Tho Athenian auditors of the Pei*sa) 
would not cnticise nicely the historical 
credibility of that which iEsehylus told 
them about the sufferings of their re¬ 
treating foe, nor his geogi-aphical credi¬ 
bility when he placed Mount Pangaius 
on the hither side of the Strymon, to 
persona marching out of Greece (Persac, 
494). But 1 must confess that, to my 
miud, his whole narrative of tho retreat 
bears the stamp of the poet .and the 
religious man, not of the historietd wit¬ 
ness. And my confidence in Herodotus 
is increased when I compare him on 
this matter with .^schylus—as well in 
what he says as in wl^t ho does not 
ay. 

^ Juvenal, Satir. x. 178. 

*tlk tamen qnatie rediit, Satamine rcifetft, 

In Canrum atque Euriun solHu's Sttvlre So- 
gcllls, See. 
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and tend them. After forty-five days’ march from Attica, he at 
lengtli found himself at the Hellespont, whither 4iis fleet, retreating 
from Salamis, had arrived long before him.' But tltb short-lived 
bridge had already been knocked to pieces by » storm, so that 
the army wps transported on shipboard across to Asia, where it 
first obtained comfort and abundance, and where the change from 
privation to excess engendered new maladies. In the, time of 
Herodotus, the citizens of Abdera still showed the gilt scimitar 
and tiara, which XerxA had presented to tli/em when he halted* 
there in his retreat, in token of hospitality and satisfaction. They 
even went the length of affirming that ne^r since his departure 
fi’om Attica had he loosened his girdle until he reached their city. 
So fertile was Grecian fancy* in magnifying the terror of the 
repulsed invader! who re-entered Sawlis with a broken army and 
humbled spirit, only eight months after he had left it as the pre¬ 
sumed conqueror of the western world." 

Meanwhile the Athenians and Peloponnesians, liberated from 
the immediate presence of the cnemv citlicr on land or Tiiyni ui* 
sea, and passing from the extreme of terror to sudden iii»irii)uuon 
ease and security, indulged in the full delight and self- *i»iprizo». 
congratulation of unexpected victory. On thO day before the 
battle, Greece had seemed irretrievably lost; she was'now saved 
even against all reasonable hope, and the terrific cloud impending 
over her was dispersed." At the division of the booty, the 
Atginetans were adjudged to have distinguished themselves most 
in the action, and to be entitled to the choice lot; while various 
tributes of gratitude were also set apart for the gods. Among 
them were three Phoenician triremes, which were offered in dedica¬ 
tion to Ajax at Salamis, to Athene at Sunium, and to Poseidon at 
the Isthmus of Corinth. Farther presents were sent to Apollo 
Delphi, who, on being asked whether he was satisfied, replied that 
all liad done their duty to him except the Aiginctans: fhom them 
he required additional munificence on account of the prize awarded 


• Herodot. vUi. 130. ! pestatibiw offendiftBot, pweatorift BcaphA’ 

^ See the account of tbo retreat of trepiduM trajocit. Erat rea apectaculo 
Xerxofl in Herodotua, viii. 115-120, with digna, ct, leatimatione aortis hunian®, 
manj etorie* which he mentions only to renim varietate mirAiida—in exiguo U- 
reject. The description given in the i tentem videre navjgio, qnein paulo ante 
Perste of aS^hylos ('V. 480, 515, 570) is i vix ccquor omne capiebat: carentera 
conceived in the same spirit. The strain | etiam ornni eervorum ministerio, cujui 
reaches its loudest pitch in Ju8tii^(ii.: exercitus propter multitudinom terril 
13), who tells us that Xerxes was olligod j graves eranl/' ^ ^ 
to cross the strait in a flshing-boat. ® Hcrodot. viii. 109. tUpijfM 

“Ipse cum paucis Abydon contendit. , yitp ahoir koI 

Ubi cum solutum pontem bibtfmis Urn* ‘ \<ue, pii &vSpas tpfiyovraf. 

> 2 I 2 
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to them, and they were constramcd to dedicate in the temple four 
golden stars upon a staff of brass, which Herodotus himself saw 
there. Nettt to the ^Eginetans, the, second place of honour was 
awarded to the Athenians; the yEginetan Polykritus, and the 
Athenians Eumenes and Ameinias, being ranked first 
individual combatants.' Respecting the behaviour of Adeimantus 
and the Corinthians in the battle, the Athenians of the time of 
Herodotus dr^w the most unfavourable picture, representing them 
to have fled at the commencement and ti#have been only brought 
back by the information that the Greeks were gaining the victory. 
Considering the charIRter of the debates which had preceded, and 
the impatient eagerness manifested by the Corinthians to fight at 
the Isthmus instead of af Salamis, some such backwardness on 
their part, when forced into* battle at the latter place, would not 
be in itself improbable. Yet in this case it seems that not only 
the Corinthians themselves, but also the general voice of Greece, 
contradicted the Athenian story, and defended them as having 
behaved with bravery and forwardness. We must recollect that 
at the time when Herodotus probably collected his information, a 
bitter fteling of hatred prevailed between Athens and Corinth, 
and Aristeus sod of Adeimantus was among the most efficient 
enemies of the former.* 

Besidea.the first and second prizes of valour, the chiefs at the 
.. Isthmus tried to adjudicate among themselves the first 

IFonourercn* . , mi v • v 

de^ toj'iic. and second prizes of skill and wisdom. Lacn of them 
deposited two names on the altar of Poseidon : and when 
these votes came to be looked at, it was found that each man had 
voted for ^Bhself as deserving the first prize, but that Themistokles 
had a large majority of votes for the second.^ The result of such 

^ ^ Herodot. viii. 93-122; Diodor. xi. Diyllus, that he received ten talents 
27. _ ^ from the Athenians as a reward for his 

® Herodot. viii. 94; Thucyd. i. 42, history, would be much less improbable, 
103. rh (ril>oiphv fitaos from Connth so far as the fact of pecuniary reward, 
towards Athens. About Aristeus, Thu- apart from the magnitude of the sum: 
cyd. ii. 67. but this also requires proof. Dio Chry- 

Plutarch (D© Herodot. Malignit, p. sostom is uot satisfied with rejecting 
870) emiiloys many angry words in re- this tale of the Athenians, but goes tlie 
fating this Athenian scandal, which the length of affirming that the Corinthians 
historian himself does not uphold as cari’ieJ off the of bravery and were 
tnith. The story advanced by Dio the cause of the victory. The epignuns 
Chrysostom (Or. xxxvii. p. 456), that of Simonides, which he cites, prove uo- 
Herodotus asked for a reward from the thing of the kind (p. 459). Marcellinus 
Corinthians, and on being refused, in- (Vit. Thucyd. p.xvi.) insinuates acfaarge 
sorted this story into his hisjpry for the agafhtt Herodotus, something like that 
purpose of being revenged upon them, of Plutarch and Dio. 
deserves no attention without some rea- * Herodot. viii. 123. Plutarch (The- 
sonable evidence: the statement of mist. c. 17): compare De Herodot. Ma. 
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voting allowed no ni.an to claim the first prize, nc* could the chiefs 
give a second prize without,it; so that ThemistokWs.was dis¬ 
appointed of his reward, though exalted so much the higher, 
perhaps through that very disappointment, in general renown. 
He went shortly afterwards to Sparta, where he received from the 
Lacedaemonians honours such as were never' paid, before nor after¬ 
wards, to any foreigner. A crown of olive was inijeed given to 
Eurybiades as the first prize, but a like crown was at the same 
time conferred on Thcmistokles as a specify) reward for nnpa- 
rifllcled sagacity; together with a cliariot, thfi finest which the city 
afforded. Moreover, on his departure, the 300 select youths 
called Hippeis, who formed the active* guard and police of the 
country, all accompanied him in a body as escort of honour to the 
frontiers of Tegea.‘ Such demonstrations were so astonbhing, 
from the haughty and immoveable Spartans, that they were 
ascribed by some authors to their fear jest Themistokles should be 
offended by being deprived of the general prize: and they are 
even said to have excited the jealousy of the Athenians so much, 
that he was displaced from bis place of general, to which Xan- 
thippus was nominated.^ Neither of these last r(?ports is likely to 
be true, nor is either of them confirmed by Herodotus. The fact 
that Xanthippus became general of the fleet during ths ensuing 
year, is in the regular coui-sc of Athenian change of officers, and 
implies no peculiar jealousy of Themistokles. '» 

lign. p. 871) states that each mUvitlml rating spirit. 

chief gave his socoud vote to Thomi- * llcrodot. viii. 124; P^tarch^ Tbo- 
stoklcs. The more we test Herodotus mist. c. 17. Hjp 

by comparison with others, the more * IJiodor. xi. 27; compaws Herodot. 
wo shall find him freo from the oxagge- viii, 125, and Tliucyd. i. 74. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

BATTLES OF PLATiEA AND MYKALE.-FINAL REPULSE 
OP THE PERSIANS. 

Though the defeat at Salamis deprived the Persians of all hope 
„ , from farther maritime attack of Greece, they still anti- 
reiwng'ta success land Trom the ensuing campaign oi 

Mardonius. Their fleet, after having conveyed the 
and monarch himself with his accompanying land-force across 
uie spring at the Hellespont, retired to winter at Kynic and Samos; 

■ in the latter of which places large rewards were bestowed 
upon Tlieomestor and Phylak^, two Samian captains who had 
distinguished themselves in the late engagement. Theomestor 
was even nominp,ted despot of Samos under Persian protection.' 
Early in the spring they were reassembled—to the number of 400 
sail, but without the Phoenicians—at the naval station of Samos, 
intending however only to maintain a watchful guard over Ionia, 
%nd hardly supposing that the Greek fleet would venture to attack 
them.^ 

For a long time, the conduct of that fleet was such as to justify 
i).c, 419 . belief in its enemies. Assembled at jEgina in the 

'spring, to the number of 110 ships, under the Spartan 
sortuga't' Leotychid^s, it advanced as far as Delos, but not 
Agins. farther eastward: nor could all the persuasions of Chian 
and other Ionian envoys, despatched both to the'Spartan au¬ 
thorities and to the fleet, and promising to revolt from Persia as 
soon as the Grecian fleet should appear, prevail upon Lcotychides 
to hazard any aggressive enterprise. Ionia and the eastern waters 
of the Higean had now been for fifteen years completely under the 
Persians, and so little visited by the Greeks, that a voyage thither 
appeared, especifUly to the maritime inexperience of a Spartan 
king, like going to the Pillars of Heraklesnot less venturesome 

* Herodot. viii. 85. ^ voys had great difficulty in inducing 

* Herodot. viii, 130} Diodor. xi. 27. Leotyohidds to proceed eyen as far as 
^ Herodot. yiit. 131t 132: compare Delos —rh yhp trooffiar^pv tw iurhp 

Thucyd. iii, 29-32. rottri‘'EXAtjct, #Ct€ tup x^pvp 4ov<n 4n- 

HerodotuB aajra, that the Chiap en* irc/po4<n,«'(rrpan^r rt ir^a irX^a 
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than the same voyage appeared, fifty-two years afterwards, to the 
Lacedaemonian admiral Alkidas, when he first *hazai;(led his fleet 
amidst the preserved waters 6f the Athenian empire. * 
Meanwhile the hurried and disastrous retreat of Xerxes had 
produced less disaffection among his subjects and allies than might 
have been antieipated. Alexander king of Macedon, the Thessa¬ 
lian Aleuad®,‘ and the Boeotian leaders, still remained in hearty 
co-operation with Mardonius: nor were there aby, except the 
Phokians, whose fidelity to him appeared questionable, among all 
the Greeks northwest of the boundaries ofi\ttiea and MegaTis. 
It was only in the Chalkidic peninsula, that any actual 
revolt occurred. Potidma, situated on the Isthmus of 
Pallene, as well ns the neighbouring towns in the long 
ton^e of Pallene, declared themseVes independent: 
and the neighbouring town of Olynthus, occupied by the jWck fa 
semi-Grecian tribe of Bottimans, was on, the point of fol- vainTy At. 

, 1* * 1 tttWtZUS. 

lowing their example. » The Persian general Artabazus, 
on his return from escorting Xaifies to the Hellespont, undertook 
the reduction of these towns, and succeeded perfectly with Olynthus. 
lie took the town, slew all the inhabitants, and, handed it over to 
a fresh population, consisting of Chalkidic Greeks under Kritobulus 
of Torone. It was in this manner that Olynthus, afterwards a 
city of so much consequence and interest, firat became Grecian and 
Chalkidic. But Artabazus was not equally successful in the si^ge^ 
of Potidsea, the defence of which was aided by citizens from the 
other towns in Pallene. A plot which he concerted with Timo- 
xenus, commander of the Skionaian auxiliaries in the ||^wn, became 
accidentally disclosed : a considerable body of his troops perished 
while attempting to pass at low tide under the walls of the city, which 
were built across the entire breadth of the narrow isthmus joining 
the Pallenftan jreninsula to the mainland: and after three months 
of blockade, he was forced to renounce the enterprise, withdrawing 
his troops to rejoin Mardonius in Thessaly.* 


cTrof tV Koi 

'H(MK\4as (TT^Aas tffov 
This last expression of Herodotus has 
been erroneously interpreted by some 
of the commentators as if it were a 
measure of the geographical ignorance, 
either of Herodotus himself, or of those 
whom he is describing. In my judge¬ 
ment, no inferences of this kirill ^ught 
to be founded upon it: it marks fear of 
an enemy’s country which they had not 
been accustomed to visit, and •where 
they could not calculate Uie^fisk before¬ 


hand—rather than ^y serious cempwa- 
Bon between one distance and another. 
Speaking of our forefathers, such of 
them as were little used to the sea, we 
might say—"A voyage to Bordeaux or 
Lisbon seemed to them as distant as a 
voyage to the Indies,"—by which we 
should merely offina something as to 
their str/e of feeling, not as to tboir 
geoLTiiphical knowledge. 

« Herodot. ix. 1, 2, b7; vUi. 136. 

3 llerodot. viil. 128, 129. 
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' Mardonius, before he put himself in motion for the spring 
Marfoniuj caippaign, thought it advisable to consult the Grecian 
Sg*!?' especially those within the limits of Boeotia and 

Thessiiy, Pholtis, He Sent a Karian named Mys, familiar with 
opsrations to the Grock as well as the Karian language, to consult 
1 j1L*S«.”*hb Trophonius at Lebadeia, Amphiaraus and the Ismenian 
• Apollo at Thebes, Apollo at Mount Ptoon near Akrse- 
oracies. and Apollo at the Phokian Abse. This step was 

probably intended ns a sort of ostentatious respect towards the 
religious feelings of* allies upon whom he was now very much 
dependent. But neither the questions put, nor the answers given; 
were made public. The only remarkable fact which Herodotus 
had heard, was, that the priest of th‘e Ptoian Apollo delivered his 
answer in Karian, or at least in a language intelligible hf no 
person present except the Karian Mys himself.' It appears 
liowever that at this peipod, when Mardonim was seeking to 
strengthen liimself by oracles, and laying his plans for establish¬ 
ing a separate peace and alliancejpth Athens against the Pelopon¬ 
nesians, some persons in his interest circulated predictions, that 
the day was apprpaching when the Persians and the Athenians 
jointly would expel the Dorians from Peloponnesus.* The way 
was thus paved for him to send an envoy to Athens—Alexander 
Mardonius Miuicdon; wlio was instructed to make the most 

5 r of'*' offers—to promise reparation of all the damage 

Ai'Srto* ™ Attica, as well as the active future friendship of 
offer the most tho Great King—and to hold out to the Athenians a 

honourable , ... « . , ‘oi* 

terms of large acquisition ot new territory as -the price or their 

consent to form with him an ctjual and independent 
alliance.^ The Macedonian prince added warm expressions 
of his own interest in the welfare of the Athenians, recom¬ 
mending them as a sincere friend to embrace pro^sitions so 

^ H^rodot. viii. 134, 135j Pausaniaa, of. The Laeedeetoomans are indeed said 
ix. 24,3. ^ here “to call to mind the prophecies,” 

2 Herodot. viii. 141. /iaKt$aifi6vtot —as if these latter were old, and not 
6i, . . . kyafiyt}<T94pres rm Xoyiwy, &s now produced for the first time. But 
ff^eas 4<ni HfM rom AWoiai A»- we must recollect that a fabricator of 
pttvffi ^Kiriirrfiv 4 k prophecies, such as Onomakritus, would 

Tc Kol 'A9r]yal<eyt KApra rt (Seurav in ^1 probability at once circulate them 
nil kno\oy4jffto<ri ry U4p<rji 'AOtivaiot, Ac. | as old; that is, as forming Mrt of some 

Such oracles must have been geue- j old collection like that of &kis or Mu- 
rated by the hop^ of the medising party sacus. And Herodotus doubtless him- 
iu Greece at tms particular moment: self believed them to be old, so that he 
there is no other point of timeAo which woul<f ilUturally give credit to the Jjace- 
they could be at all adapted—no other, daemonians for the same knowledge, and 
in which expulsion of all the Dorians suppose them to be alarmed by “oall< 
from Peloponnesus, by united Persians ing these prophecies to mind.” 
and Athenians, could be even dreamt ^ Herodo^, iz. 7. 
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advantageous as well as so honourable: especially as the Persian 
power must in the end prove too much for them, au^ Attica lay 
exposed to Mardonius and hisXJrecian allies, without bein| covered 
by any common defence as Peloponnesus was protected by its 
Isthmus.’ 

This offer, despatched in the spring, found the Athenians re¬ 
established wholly or jjartially in their half-ruined city. A simple 
tender of mercy and tolerable treatment, if despatchfed by Xerxes 
from Thcrmopylse the year before, might perhaps have gone far to 
detach them from the cause of Hellas: and tven at the presefft 
moment, though the pressure of overwhelming terror had dis¬ 
appeared, there were many inducements4br them to accede to the 
])ropositlon of Mardonius. The alliance of Athens would ensure 
to the Persian general unquestionable predominance in Greece, 
and to Athens herself protection from farther ravage as well as the 
advantage of playing a winning game: while his force, his position, 
and his alliances, even as they then sMod, threatened a desolating 
and doubtful war, of which Atti*a would bear the chief brunt. 
Moreover the Athenians were at this time suffering privations of 
the severest character; for not only did their ripned houses and 
temples require to be restored, but they had lost the harvest of 
the past summer together with the seed of the past autumn.* The 
prudential view of the case being thus favourable td*]ffardonius 
rather than otherwise, and especially strengthened by the distress 
which reigned at Athens, the Lacedminonians were so much afraiu 
lest Alexander should carry his point, that they sent Tcmpuuon 
envoys to dissuade the Athenians from listening to him, » 
as well as to tender succour during the existing poverty te»roi iiw 
of the city. After having heard both parties, the ItoSt” 
Athenians delivered their reply in terms of solemn and Seputi 
■ dignified resolution, which their descendants delighted 
in repeating. To Alexander they said: “Cast not in SSto 
our teeth that the jmwer of the Persian is .many times 
greater than ours: we too know that, as well as thou: but we 
nevertheless love freedom well enough to resist him in the best ^ 
manner we can. Attempt not the vain task of talking us over into 

' Herodot. viii. 143. include the seed of the preceding an- 

* Herodot. viii. 142. . n«f«»/i4rowi tumn: and the advice of ThomhitoklSa 
fitvrot tfuv ffvvax^t^LtBa (aay the Spar- to hie countrymen— kuI rit oiefiiv rt 
tan envoys to the Athenians), drevAacdc^i, sol mrifiov Aroewt ixtru 

eopvSv fcTvpASijTv JitCr <ltv, «al (viii. 109)—must have been found im- 
olse^iSpilcSe x^ror <8ii voAAifv. Seeing practicable in most cases to carry into 
that this is spoken before the invasion effect, 
of Uardonius, the loss of tiao c^ops must 
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alliance with him. Tell Mardonius that as long as the ®n shall 
continue injbia present path, we wilt never contract alliance with 
Xerxes: we will encounter him in 'our own defence, putting our 
trust in the aid of those gods and heroes to whom he has shown no 
reverence, and whose houses and statues he has burnt. Come thou 
not to us again with similar propositions, nor persuade us even in 
the spirit of good-will, into unholy proceedings: thou art the guest 
and friend of Athens, and we would not that thou shouldst suffer 
injury at our hands.”' 

' To the Spartans',' the reply of the Athenians was of a similar 
Besoioie decisive tenor; protesting their unconquerable devotion 
Athni'iLS* to the common cause and liberties of Hellas, and promis- 
mii* to™'' that no conceivable temptations, cither of money or 
Sn“iao territory, should induce them to desert the ties of 
°roK,*enf- hrotherhood, common language, and religion. So long 
feriog. as a single Athenian survived, no alliance should ever 
be made with Xerxes. Thfey then thanked the Spartans for offer¬ 
ing them aid during the prestmt privations: but while declining 
such offers, they reminded them that Mardonius, when apprised 
that his propositions were refused, would probably advance im¬ 
mediately, and they therefore earnestly desired the presence of a 
Peloponnesian army in Bmotia to assist in the defence of Attica.* 
The Spartlk envoys, promising fulfilment of this request,* and 
satisfied to have ascertained the sentiments of Athens, departed. 

Such unshaken fidelity on the part of the Athenians to the 
sciMiin- general cause of Greece, in spite of present suffering 
difpuySby Combined with seductive offers for the future, was the 
ihoMSwo. jast admiration of their descendants and the frequent 
theme of applause by their orators.* But among the 
Afcm. contemporary Greeks it was hailed only as a relief from 

* Lykurgus the Athenian orator, in U4p(njv itvndtreffGat is r^y Ac. * 

alluding to this incident a century and Diodorus gives tlie account of this 
a half afterwards, represents the Athe- embassy to Athens substantially in the 
nians as having been ^'oi^tbo point of same manner, coupling it however with 
stoning Alexander ”—pnKpov Setr some erroneous motives (xi. 28). 

A'evtraK (Lykui^. cent. X^kmt. c. 17, * Herodot. ix. 7. iiriirTdfityol r« 

p. 186)-~one among many specimens of i<ni SfioXoyUiv ry n^fxrp 

the careless manner in which these ora- nakKoy ^ iroA«^cci»', Ac. 
tors deal with past history. The orators are not always satisfied 

Herodot. viii. 143, 144; Plutarch, with giving to Athens the credit which 
Aristeidfes, c. 10. According to Plu- slie r^ly deserved: they venture to 
torch, it -was Aristcidds who proposed represent the Athenians as having re- 
and prepared the reply to be delivored. fused these brilfiant offers from Xerxes 
But uere as elsewhei'e, the 4oose, exag- on n% first invasion, instead of fn>m 
gerating style of Plutarch contrasts un- Mardonius in the ensuing summer, 
favourably with the simplicity and di- Xerxes never made any offers to them, 
rectness of Herodotus. See^IsokraWs, Or. iv. rjmegyric. c. 27, 

* Herodot. ix. 7. vvyGintyot 5^ T}>y p. fil. ^ 
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danger and repaid by a selfish and ungenerous neglect The 
same feeling of indifference towards all Greeks out^de of their 
own isthmus, which had so deeply endangered tlie march of affairs 
before the battle of Salamis, now manifested itself a second time 
among the Spartans and Peloponnesians. The wall across the 
Isthmus, which they had been so busy in constructing and on which 
they had relied for protection against the land-force ofi Xerxes, 
had been intermitted and left unfinished when he ‘tetired: but it 
WM resumed as soon as the forward march‘of Mardonius was 
anticipated. It was however still unfinished at the time of the 
embassy of the Macedonian prince to Athens, and •this incomplete 
condition of their special defence was «one reason of their alarm 
lest the Athenians should accept Jhe terms proposed. That 
danger being for the time averted, they redoubled their exertions 
at the Isthmus, so that the wall was speedily brought into an 
adequate state of defence and the batUements along the summit 
were in course of being constructed. 'Thus safe behind their own 
bulwark, they thought nothing more of their promise to join the 
Athenians in Bocotia and to assist in defending Attica against 
Mardonius. Indeed their king Kleombrotus,, wlio commanded 
the force at the Isthmus, was so terrified by an obscuration of the 
sun at the moment when ho was sacrificing to ascertain the in¬ 
clinations of the gods in reference to the coming war,' tfiat he even 
thought it necessary to retreat with the main force to Sjwjfa, 
where he soon after died.' Besides these two reasons—indif¬ 
ference and unfavourable omens—which restrained the Sparkiis 
from aiding Attica, there was also a third: they were engaged in 
celebrating the festival of the llyakinthia, and it was their para¬ 
mount object (says the historian) to fulfil “ the exigences of the 
god.” As the Olympia and the Karneia in the preceding year, 
so now did the llyakinthia, prevail over the necessities of defence, 
putting out of sight both the duties of fidelity towards an exposed 
ally, and the bond of an express promise. 

Meanwhile Mardonius, informed of the unfavourable reception 
which his proposals had received at Athens, put his army in motion 
forthwith from Thessaly, joined by all his Grecian auxiliaries, 

' Herodot. ix. 10. Nearly a century after this, we are 

> Herodot.il. 7. 01 yii> AaMSao"!«oi told that it waa alwaye the praotioe for 
Spra^iif rt rovToy rhy the Amyjflwan hoplitee to go_ home for 

'Toafi'Sia' irepl rKtiffrou 8* ^yoy tS tov the celebration of the HyaJrinthia, on 
Stov iropairytty‘ ifia 8i th Tefgos ^8 whatever expedition they might happen 
iyry 'hre/i^ Mxioy, «ui <5n to ho employed (Xonoph. HeUen. iv. 5, 
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and by fresh troof® from Thrace and Macedonia. As he nfirched 
ThcSpartans, thfough BoBotia, the Thebans, who heartily espoused his 
ttitaiSJ'’ cause, endeavoured to dissuade him from farther mili- 
wa, tary operations against the united force of his enemies 
MmStu' —urging him to try the efficacy of bribes, presented 
to the leading men in the different cities, for the purpose 
8CTOnd«me.4. of disuniting them. But Mardonius, eager to repossess 
himself of Attiba, heeded not their advice. About ten months after 
the retreat of Xeries, he entered the country without resistance, 
anS again established the Persian head quarters in Athens (May 
or June—479 n.c.).* 

Before he arrived, the Athenians had again removed to Salamis, 
under feelings of Ijitter disappointment and indignation. 
»rau-“ They had in vain awaited the fulfilment of the Spartan 
twrwtifr promise that a Peloponnesian army should join them 
mentand m Bceotia for tile defence of their frontier: at length, 

anger against . »iii • ^ 

Span* for being unable to make head against me enemy alone, 

deBertlog 

them. they round themselves compelled to transport their 
families across to Salamis.® The migration was far less terrible 
than that of the preceding summer, since Mardonius had no fleet 
to harass them. But it was more gratuitous, and might have been 
obviated had the Spartans executed their covenant, which would 
have brought about the battle of Platma two months earlier than it 
.actually was fought. 

Mardonius, though master of Athens, was so anxious to conci- 
secomi offer hate tile Athenians, that he at first abstained from 
m thSthei’ damaging either the city or the country, and despatched 
u second envoy to Salamis to repeat the offers made 
KrSb through Alexander of Macedon. He thought that they 
uiey display, niight now be listened to, since he could offer the 
exemption of Attica from ravage, as an additional temptation. 
Murjehides, a Hellespontine Greek, was sent to renew these 
propositions to the Athenian senate at Salamis; but he experienced 
a refusal, not less resolute than what had been returned to Alex¬ 
ander of Macedon, and all but unanimous. One unfortunate 
senator, Lykidas, made an exception to this unanimity, venturing 
to recommend acceptance of the propositions of Murychides. So 
furious was the wrath, or so strong the suspicion of corruption, 
which his single-voiced negative provokcfl, that senators and people 

* Dio<ior. xi. 28: Herodot. ix. 2, 3, ruv tchJtjj 

17. ol SXAoi ira#»€ix«»' trroa- &c. 

pljfv Kft) is ’AC^pas o<^oi ’ Herodet. ix. 4. 
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both combined to stone him to death; while the Athenian women 
in Salamis, hearing what had passed, went of {heir own accord 
to the house of Lykidas, and stoned to death his wife and children. 
In the desperate pitch of resolution to which the Athenians were 
now wound up, an opponent passed for a traitor; unanimity, even 
though extorted by terror, was essential to their feelings.' Mury- 
chides, though his propositions were refused, was dismissed without 
injury. * 

While the Athenians thus g.ave renewed proofs o? their stedfast 
attachment to the cause of Hellas, they at the mme time nemon- , 
sent envoys, conjointly with Megara and tlatea, to “imauIc. 
remonstrate with the Spartans on their backwardness and 
breach of faith, and to invok(; them et'cn thus late to ESSof 
come forth at once and meet Mardonjus in Attica; not 
omitting to intimate, that if they were thus deserted, it would be¬ 
come imperatively necessary for them, against their will, to make terms 
with the enemy. So careless), however, were th^ Spartan Ephors 
respecting Attica and the Mcgarid, that they postponed giving 
an answer to these envoys for ten successive days, while in the 
mean time they pressed with all their efforts the completion of the 
Isthmic fortifications. And after having thus asnused the envoys 
as long as they could, they would have disinisa'd them at last with 
a negative answer—s)ich was their fear of adventuring beyond the 
Isthmus—had not a Tegean named Chilcos, whom they much 
esteemed and to whom they communicated the application, •c-. 
minded them that no fortifications at the Isthmus would suffice 
for the defence of Peloponnesus, if the Athenians became allied 
with Mardonius, and thus laid the peninsula open by sea. 

The strong opinion of this resiicctcd Tegean, proved to the 

' Herodot). ix. 5. 1 daro not reject cliosen. Moreover Xerxes hold out no 
this story about Lykidas (see Lykui^us olFers, and gavo occasion to no delibora- 
cont. Leokrat. c. 30, p. 222), though tion : while the offers of Mtirdouius 
other authors recount the same incident ' might really appear to a welhn^ded 
AS having happened to a person named : citizen deserving of attention. 

Kyrsilus, during the precetling year, ' IsokraWs (Or. iv. Panegyric, s. 184, 
when the Athenians quitted Athens: c. 42) states that the Athenians con«. 
see Demosthen. de Coron&, p. 296. c. dcraned many persons to death for 
59; and Cicero de Offleiis, iii. 11. That medism (in allu.Hion doubtless to The- 
two such acts were perpetrated by the mistoklfls as one), but he wide—"even 
Athenians is noway probable: and if; now they imprecate curses on any 
we are to choose'between the two, the ; citizen who entei's into amicable nego- 
story of Herodotus is far the more pro* j tintion with the Persians "— iv ik rots 
bable. In the migration of the pre- irvW6yois in wal vvv hphs iroiovvrat^ 
ceding y«ir, we know that a f^^n ' tins THotreut rwv ro* 

numl^r of Athenians actually did stay | Xitwv. This must have oeen an ancient 
behind in the acropolis, and Kyroilus ^ custom, continued after it had ceased 
might have been among them, if he had to bi! pertinent or appfopriate. 
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Ephors that their selfish policy would not be seconded by their 
chief Peloponnesig.n allies; and brought to their attention, probably 
for the first time, that danger by ^a might again be renewed, 
though the Persian fleet had been beaten in the preceding year, 
and was now at a distance from Greece. It changed their reso¬ 
lution, not less completely than suddenly; so that they despatched 
forthwith in the night 5000 Spartan citizens to the Isthmus—each 
man wifh seven Helots attached to him. And when the Athenian 
envoys, ignorant of this sudden change of policy, came on the next 
djy to give peremptjjry notice that Athens would no longer endure 
such treacherous betrayal, but would forthwith take measures 
for her own security and separate pacification—the Ephors affirmed 
on their oath that the tftiops were already on their march, and 
were probably by this time out of the Spartan territory.' Con¬ 
sidering that this step was an expiation, imperfect, tardy, and 
reluctant, for foregoing desertion and breach of promise—the 
Ephors may prolj^bly have thought that the mystery of the night 
march, and the sudden communication of it as an actual fact to the 
envoys, in the way of reply, would impresis more emphatically 
the minds of the latter; who returned with the welcome tidings to 
Salamis, and prepared their countrymen for speedy action. Five 
thousand Spartan citizens, each with seven light-armed Helot 
as attendants, were thus on their march to the theatre of war. 
Throughout the whole course of Grecian history, we never hear 
of any number of Spartan citizens at all approaching to 5000 
being put on foreign service at the same time. But this was 
Urge Spur- uot all: 5000 Lacedsmonian Perioeki, each with one 
SSa light-armed Helot to attend him, were also despatched 
*he Isthmus, to take part in the same struggle. Such 
isUimus. unparalleled efl'orts afford sufficient measure of the 

^ Herodot. ix. 10, It; Plutarch, Ari- narrative of Herodotus, on grounds 
steidOs, c. to. Plutarch had i*ead a which do not appear to me convincing, 
decree ascribed to Aristeidds, in which It seems to mo that, after all, the 
Kim8n, Xanthippus, and Myr6nid68, literal nairative is more probable than 
were named envoys to Sparta. But it anything which we can substitute in its 
is impossible that Xanthippus could place. The Spartan foreign policy all 
have taken part in the embassy, seeing depended on the five Ephors: there 
that he was now in command of the was no public discussion or criticism, 
fleet. Now the conduct of these Ephors is 

Probably the Helots must have fol- consistent and intelligible^though self- 
lowed: one hardly sees how so great ish, narrow-minded, and insensible to 
a number could have been all sndderfly any dangers except what are present 
collected, and marched off in one night, and obvious. Nor <»n I think (with 
no preparations having beei^ made be- Dr. 'l^irlwall) that the manner of com- 
forehand. munication ultimately adopted is of the 

Dr. Thirlwall (Hist. Gr. ch. xvi. p. nature of a jest. 

366) suspects the correctness of the 
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alarm which, though late yet real, now reigned at Sparta. Other 
Peloponnesian cities followed the example, ai^ a large army 
was thus collected under the Sj)artan Pausanias. > 

It appears that Mardonius was at this moment in secret 
correspondence with the Argeians, who, though pro- Murdoni™ 
fessing neutrality, are said to have promised him that gii'KAtifca. 
they would arrest the march of the Spartans beyond their BuiiUa, 
own borders.' If they ever made such a promise, the suddenness 
of the march, as well as the greatness of the force, prevented them 
from fulfilling it, and may perhaps have beeh so intended jjy 
the Ephors, under the apprehension that resistance might possibly 
be offered by the Argeians. At any rate, the latter were forced 
to content themselves with apprising Mardonius instantly of the 
fact, throHgli their swiftest courier. Jt determined that general 
to evacuate Attica, and to carry on the war in Bmotia—a country 
in every way more favourable to him. lie had for some time 
refrained from committing dcvastiitions in*or round Athens, hoping 
that the Athenians might be induced to listen to his propositions; 
but the last days of his stay were employed in burning and 
destroying whatever had been spared by the host of Xerxes during 
the preceding summer. After a fruitless attempt to surprise a 
body of 1000 Lacedamonians which had been detached for the 
protection of Mcgara,* he withdrew all his army into Bjeotia, not 
taking either the straight road to Platma tlirough Eleutherm, or to 
Thebes through Phyle, both which roads were mounhiinous aad. 
inconvenient tor cavalry, but marching in the north-easterly 
direction to Dekeleia, whore he was met by some guides from the 
.adjoining regions near the river Asopus, and conducted through 
the deme of Sphendalcis to Tanagra. lie thus found himself, 
after a route longer but easier, in Bccotia on the plain of the 
Asopus; along which river he next day marched wcstwi^ to 
Skfilus, a town in the territory of Thebes seemingly near to that of 
Platiea.’ He then took up a position not far oftj in the plain 

> Herodot. ix. 12. that it stood “ near Aio Merkurio, which . 

* Thcro were storlbfl current at Megara, now gives name to the paw leading 
even iu the time of Pausanias, respecting from Dekelia through the ridges of 
some of these Persians, who were said Fames into the extnimity of the Tana- 
to have boon brought to destruction bjf grion plain, at a place called Malakasa.^' 
the interveution of Artemis (Pausan. i. (Leake, Athens and the Demi of Attica^ 
"W, 2). vol. ii. sect. iv. p. 123.) 

’ Herodot. ix. 15. The situation of Mr. Finlay (Oropus and Diekria, p. 
the Attic deme SphendaW or Sphen- 38) says t^at “Malakasa is the only 
daieis seems not certainly known (^m, place on this road where a considmble 
Dber die Demen von Attik^ p. 138); body of cavalry could convenientW 
but Colonel Leake and Mr. Finlay think halt." * ft 
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on the left bank of the AsSpus: his left wing over against 
Erythrae, his centre over against Hysise, and his right in the 
territory of Plataea: and he employed his army in constructing 
forthwith a fortified camp' of ten furlongs square, defended by 
wooden walls and towers, cut from trees in the Theban territory. 

Mardonius found himself thus with his numerous army, 1n a 
wscoonige. P'®'" favourable for cavalry; with a camp more or less 
mcni. In iM, defensible,—the fortified city of Thebes® in his rear, — 
rSly’C considerable stock of provisions as well as a 

aantoofot- friendly' rcffioii behind him from whence to draw more. 

cliomenus at _ ° . , ‘•it *1 

th« banquet: Jbew amoiiff his array, however, were either hearty in the 

jealousies be- x r \ xi x- -n • 

tween Mar- causc or Confident ot success: ® even the native rersians 
Artateaa had bccn disheartened by the flight of the monarch the 

t'be scctind in i_ /• w a a i t_ i • 

command- year beiore, and ,were full ot melancholy auguries, 
c^raesani A Splendid banquet to which the Theban leader 
tiieTiirtm!. ^ttagjjius invited Mardonius along with fifty Persian 
and fifty Theban or Bteotian guests, exhibited proofs of this 
depressed feeling, which were afterwards recounted to Herodotus 
himself by one of the guests present—an Orcliomenian citizen 
of note named Thorsander. The banquet being so arranged that 
each couch was occupied by one Persian and one Theban, this man 
was accosted in Greek by his Persian neighbour, who inquired 
to what ,city he belonged; and upon learning that be was an 
Orchomenian,' continued thus: “Since thou hast now partaken 
with me in the same table and cup, I desire to leave with thee 
some memorial of my convictions; the rather in order that thou 
mayest be thyself forewarned so as to take the best counsel for 
thine own safety. Seest thou these Persians here feasting, and the 
army which we left yonder encamped near the river ? Yet a little 
while, and out of all these, thou shaft behold but few surviving.” 
Theiifander listened to these words with astonishment, spoken 

It appears that the Bccotians from Aristeid^s, c. 18. 
tbe^neighbourbood of the Asdpus were Herodot.ix. 16. Tbersander, though 
necessary as guides for this road. Per- an Oi'chotneniaa, jmses as a Theban— 
haps even the territory of Ordpus was Tl4p<n}y r« koI &i)0a7oy iy nKiyp iKd(rrp 
at this time still a part of Bocotia: we —a proof of the intimate connexion 
do not certainly know at what period it between Thebes Ad Orchonienus at 
was first conquered by the Athenians. this time, which is farther illustrated 

The combats between Athenians and by Pindar, Isthm. i. 51 (compare the 
Boeotians will be found to take place Scholia ad loc. and at the beginning of 
most fi'equently in this south-eastern the Ode), respecting the Thel^n family 
region of Bocotia,—Tanf^a, OSnophyta, of Herodotus and Asdpodorus. QTie 
Delium, ftc. ancient mythical feud appears to have 

^ Herodot. ix. 15. r go^to sleep, but a deadly hatred will 

^ The strong town of Thebes was of be found to grow up in later times be- 
much service to him (Thucyd. i. 90). tween these Wo towns. 

* Herodot. il. 40, 45, 67; Plutarch, 
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as they were with strong emotion and a flood of tears, and 
replied—“Surely thou art bound to reveal this to Mardonius, and 
to his confidential advisers:” but the Persia^ rejoined—“My 
friend, man cannot avert that which God hath decreed to come: 
no one will believe the revelation, sure though it be. Many of us 
Persians know tins well, and are here serving only under the bond 
of necessity. And truly this is the mast hateful of all human 
sufferings—to be full of knowledge and at the same time to have 
no power over any result”“ This (observes Ilerddotus) I heard 
myself from the Orehomenian Thersander, who told me farther 
that he mentioned the fact to several persdhs about him, even 
before the battle of Platma.” It is certainly one of the most 
curious revelations in the whole histoiy ; not merely as it brings 
forward the historian in his owb personality, communicating with a 
personal friend of the Tlieban leaders, and thus provided with 
good means of information !is to the general events of the cam¬ 
paign—but also as it discloses to us, oiv testimony not to be sus¬ 
pected, the real temper of the nativd Persians, and even of the 
chief men among them. If so many of these chiefs were not 
merely apathetic, but despondent, in the cause, much more decided 
would be the same absence of will and hope in their followers 
and the subject allies. To follow the monarch in his overwhelming 
march of the preceding year, was gratifying in many ways to the 
native Persians: hut every man was sick of the enterprise as now 
cut (lown under Mardonius: and Artabazus, the second in cojji-^ 
mand, was not merely slack, but jealous of his superior.* Under 
such circumstances wc shall iireseutly not be surprised to find 
the whole army disappearing forthwith, the moment Mardonius 
is slain. 

Among the Grecian allies of Mardonius, the Thebans and 
Boeotians were ac.tive and zealous, most of the remainder luke¬ 
warm, and the Phokians even of di^btful fidelity. Their con¬ 
tingent of 1000 hoplites, under llarmokydes, had been tgrdy 
in joining him, having only come up since he retired from Attica 
into Beeotia: and some of the Phokians even remained behind. 

' Herodot. is. U,, 17. The last ob- and duty a* conceived by Arietotte. 
serration hero quoted i» striking and ern- If carried fully out, this position is 
phatic—fxtttvTn te odvyrj iffrl tw iy the direct negative of what Aristotle 
ArSpt^sourt akrij, jroAAi ^poytovra ppts- lays down in his Etlilcs as to the 
yis spaTccir. It wdi have to bo more superior h.'qipiuess of the filot 
carefully considered at a later pearsl of riyhs or life of scientific obserratlon 
this history, when we come to touch and rodectTon. 
upon the scientiho life of the Greeks, * Herodot. ix. CG, 
and upon the philosophy of happ^oss | 

VOL. III. . , 2 K 
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in the neighbourhood of Parnassus, prosecuting manifest hostilities 
against the Persians. Aware of the feeling among this contingent, 
which the Thessalians took care to place before him in an unfa¬ 
vourable point of view, Mardonius 'determined to impress upon 
them a lesson of intimidation. Causing them to form in a separate 
body on the plain, he brought up his numerous cavalry all around 
them; while the Phemjfc or sudden simultaneous impression, 
ran through the Greek allies as well as the Phokians themselves, 
that he was about to shoot them down.' The general Harmokydes, 
directing his men tc form a square and close their ranks, addressed 
toYhem short exhortations to sell their lives dearly, and to behave 
like orave Greeks against barbarian assassins—when the cavalry 
rode up apparently to the charge, and advanced close to the 
square, with uplifted javelins and artows on the string, some few of 
which were even actually dikharged. The Phokians maintained, 
as enjoined, steady ranks with a firm countenance, and the cavalry 
wheeled about without apy actual attack or damage. After this 
mysterious demonstration, Mardonius condescended to compliment 
the Phokians on their courage, and to assure them by means 
of a herald that he had been greatly misinformed respecting them. 
Ho at the same (ime exhorted them to bo faithful and forward 
in service for the future, and promised that all good behaviour 
should be amply recompensed. Herodotus seems uncertain,— 
difficult as'^the supposition is to entertain,—whether Mardonius did 
nqj really intend at first to massacre the Phokians in the field, and 
desisted from the intention only on seeing how much blood it 
would cost to accomplish. However this may be, the scene 
itself was a remarkable reality, and presented one among many 
other proofs of the lukewammess and suspicious fidelity of the 
army." 

Conformably to the suggestion of the Thebans, the liberties 
of Greece were now to be disputed in Bmotia: and not 
coEmw only had the posiffon of Mardonius already been taken, 

Mias. but his camp also fortified, before the united Grecian 

army approached Kithmron in its forward march from the Isthmus. 

^ Herodofc. ix. 17. is ^ Ovk fx** 4 tp«k^«s dveiyf otht « 

KaTfticoKrjeT ir^^as. Respecting ^uri, ^\9oy fikv hroXiovres roif 
866 a note a little fartlier ou, at the Hvrwv rUv OcacoXiv, &c, (Herodot. ix. 
battle of Mykale, in this same chapter. 18). 

Compare the case of the Delisms at This confession of uncertainty as to 
Adramyttium, surrounded and slain | motives and plans, distinguishing be- 
with missiles by the Persian satrap, : twettnJibem and the visible facts which 
though not his enemies — 'Ktpurrifaas be is describing, is not without import- 
iavTov aaTTjKjKr»<r« (Thucyd. viii. ance as strengthening our confidence in 
iod.) the l^istoriao. 
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After the full force of the I^aceda’tnonians had reached the 
Isthmus, they had to await the arrival of their Beloponnesian and 
other confederates. The hopljtes who Joined them werl as follows: 
from Tegea, 1500; from Corinth, 6000, besides a small body 
of 300 from*the Corinthian colony of Potidasa; from the Arcadian 
Orchomenus, COO; from Sikyon, 3000; from Epidaurus, 800 ; 
from Troozeu, 1000; from Lepreon, 200; from Mykenm and 
Tiryns, 400; from Phlius, 1000; from Ilcrmiouo, 300; from 
Eretria and Styra, GOO; from Chalkis, 400; frjm Ambrakia, 500; 
from Leukas and Anaktorium, 800; from IJale in Kepliallewa, 
200; from Aigina, 500. On marching from the Isthmus to 
Megara, they took up 3000 Megarian hoplites; and as soon as 
they reached Klcusis in their, forwanf progress, the army wiis 
completed by the junction of 8000 •Athenian lioplites, and COO 
Platean, vinder Aristcides, wlio passed over from tialamis.' The 
total force of hoplites or heavy-armed troops was thus 88,700 men. 
There were no cavalry, and but very Jevf bowmen—but if we add 
those who arc called liglit-.armod or unarmed generally, some 
perhaps with javelins or swords, but none with any defensive 
armour—the grand total was not less than 110,000 men. Of 
these light-armed or unarmed, there were, as edtnimted by Hero¬ 
dotus, 35,000 in attendance on the 5000 Sjtartan citizens, and 
31,500 in attendance on the other ho])lite3; together with 1800 
Thespians who were pro])erly hoplites, yet so badly armed as not to 
be reckoned in tin; ranks.* • • 

Such was the number of Greeks pre.scnt or near at hand in the 
combat against the Persians at Platma, which took place some 


^ Comimro tbi-s list of Iterodotns with 
tlie enmuoratioii which Piiusotiia-s read 
inscribed on tlie stivtue of erected 
at Olympia by the Oj^eeks who took 
part in the battle of Platica (Paueiiuj. v. 
‘23, 1). 

Pausanias found inscribed all tlie 
names here indicated by Herodotus, ex¬ 
cept the P}ih?s of Kephallenia; and he 
found in addition the Elcians, Keans, 
Kythnians, Tenians, Naxians arnl Me- 
liana. The live last names are islanders 
in the ^Kgean: their contingents sent to 
Platica must at all events have been 
very small, and it is surprising to hear 
that they sent any—especially when we 
recollect that thei’e was a Greek fleet at 
this moment on service, to which it 
would be natural that they shoult ^in 
themselves in preference to land-service. 

With respect to the name of the 
Eleiaufi, the suspicion of Brondsti^t is 


jilansible, that Pausonias may have mis¬ 
taken the name of the i'ales of Kephal- 
lenia for theirs, and may have fancied 
that ho rerul FAAEIOI when it was 
really written riAAEIS, in an inscrip¬ 
tion at that time about liOO years old. 
The place in the series wherein Pausa- 
iiias places the name of the Kkians 
strengthens this suspicion. Unless it 
be admitted, wo shall bo driven, as the 
most probable altoniativo, to supposo a' 
fraud coimnittod by the vanity of the 
Eleiaus, which may easily have led them 
to alter a name originally belonging to 
the PaloM. The reader will recollect, 
that the Eloians wore themselves the su¬ 
perintendents and curabji's at Olympia. 

Plutarch seems to have read the same 
inscriptioueas Pausauias (De Herodoti 
l^Iignit. p. 873). 

« Hcrodot. ix. 19, 28^ 29. 

2 K 2 
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little time afterwards. But it seemed that the continents were 
£««!» additions' con- 

over Kitte- tinacd to arrive until a few days before the battle, along 
Btootia. with the convoys of cattle and provisions which came 
for the subsistence of the army. Pausanias marched flfst from the 
Isthmus to Eleusis, where he was joined by the Athenians from 
Salamis. At Eleusis iis well as at the Isthmus, the sacrifices were 
found encouraging, and the united army then advanced across the 
ridge of Kitlimron, so as to come within sight of the Persians. 
When Pausanias saw^ them occupying the line of the Asopus in the 
plain beneath, he kept his own army on the mountain declivity 
near Erythr®, without choosing to adventure himself in the 
Ho id at* level ground. Mardonius^. finding* them not disposed to 
the I'eriiian seek battle in tha plain, despatched his numerous and 
mSsS,''” excellent cavalry under Masistius, the most distinguished 
li'arallsed- olficcr in his army, to attack them. For the most part, 
Sy‘’of'2e the ground was" so^ uneven as to check their approach; 
aelrnst'” I'"*' Megarian contingent, which happened to be 
MmMmia exposed than the rest, were so hard pressed that 

they were forced to send to Pausanias for aid. They 
appear to have had not only no cavalry, but no bowmen or light¬ 
armed troops of any sort with missile weapons; while the Persians, 
excellent archers and darters, using very large bows and trained 
in such accomplishments from their earliest childhood, charged 
•in* successive squadrons and overwhelmed the Greeks with darts 
and arrows—not omitting contemptuous taunts on their cowardice 
for keeping back from the plain.^ So general was then the fear of 
the Persian cavalry, that Pausanias could find none of the Greeks, 
except the Athenians, willing to volunteer and go to the rescue 
of the Megarians. A body of Athenians, however, especially 300 
chosen troops under Olyinpiodorus, strengthened with some bow¬ 
men, immediately inarched to the spot and took up the combat 
with.the Persian cavalry. For some time the struggle was sharp 
and doubtful: at length the general Masistius,—a man renowned 
■for bravery, lofty in stature, clad in conspicuous armour, and 
mounted on a Nisman horse with golden trappings—charging 
at the head of his troops, had his horse struck by an arrow in the 
side. The animal immediately reared and threw his master on the 

* Herodot. ix. 28. ol iiriipoiTwprfs rt Cyrus tbe younger was eminent in 
Kol ot the Loth of the bow and the jaTelin 

^ About tlie missile weapons and skill (Xeuopb. Anab. i. 8, 26; i. 9, 5: ooto- 
of the Persians, see Herodot. i. 130; l«kre Cyropaed. i, 2,4). 

Xenophon, AnaUs. iii. 4, 17. 
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ground, close to the ranks of the Athenians, who, rushing forward, 
seized the horse, and overpowered Masistius be'l'oro he could rise! 
So impenetrable were the defences of his helmet and breastplate '* 
however, that they had considerable difficulty in killing hm, 
though he was in their power: at length a spearman pierced him 
in the eye. J!'he death of the general passed unobserved by the 
Persian cavalry, but as soon as they missed him and becalne aware 
of the loss, they charged furiously and in one mass, to recover the 
dead body. At first the Athenians, too few iii'numbor to resisl^the 
onset, were compelled for a time to give way, abandoning tlie 
body; but reinforcements presently arriving at their call, the 
Persians were driven back with loss,‘and it finally remained in 
their possession.* , 

The death of Masistius, coupled with that final repulse of the 
cavalry which left his body in posse.ssion of the Greeks, riicomiw 
produced a strong ellect on both armies,•eneotiragHig the 
one as much as it disheartened the other. Throughout 
the Ciirap of Mardonius, the grief was violent and llta,''},’,”,!”” 
unbounded, manifested by wailing so loud as to echo 
over all Boeotia; while the hair of meji, horses a«d cattle, 
was abundantly cut in token of mourning. The Greek.s, on the 
other hand, overjoyed at their sucre.ss, jilaced the dcjid body in 
a cart and paraded it round the army : even the ho|>lites ran out 
of their ranks to look at it; not oidy hailing it as a valuable troiiy, 
but admiring its stoturc and projiortions.* 

So much was their confidence increased, that Pausanias now 
ventured to quit the protcetiou of the mountain-ground, incon¬ 
venient from its scanty sujiply of water, and to take up his jMteition 
'n the plain beneath, interspersed only with low hillocks. Marebiiig 
from Erythrm in a westerly direction along the declivities of 
Kithmron, and passing by llysim, the (Jreeks occui)ied a line 
of camp in the Plataan territory along the A.s(')pu.s and on its/iglit 
bank; with their right wing near to the fountain called Gargaphiii,* 

’ See Quintus Curtius, iii. 11, 15; ^ Herodut. is. S.'l-SO; I’iiitareli, ArisJ 

and the note of Mutzel. teidCs, o. 11. ri tou 'Ariiionfirovt 

» Horodot. k. 21, 22, 23; Plutarch, ip^oy (yyhi hKrtt wvKyiy sol mnralw 
Ariateidds, o. 14. Xytpiyy ytpux^ytyoy. 

s Herodot. ix. 24, 25. it The expromidn of Herodotus resjiect- 

■yj 3 t&p.tyoi kwXiicp' Httaffay yAp lijy Botw- 1 ing this position taken by I’ausauuuj, 
villi' O"’'”' P*' vox^rvit M T# 

The exaggerated demonstrabims of iinpaioiTfSfAoyro, as well ns the words 
grief ascribed to Xerxes and ATOSsa in which foXow in the next chapiter (SI;— 
the PersKof Alschylus, have often been Oi /SdpjSopw, tiveipiyoi ihm lyii EAAii- 
hlatned by critics: we may see from yas fr nAaTai^vi, vap^ffav sal atrcl M 
this passage how much they am^n tho liy ’Acourts riy iiOiri fdorra—show 
manners of OrientalsejfthatAaf. I pkiinly thst the Grecian troops word 
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and their left win^ near to the chapel, surrounded by a shady 
grove, of the^ Platfean hero Androkrates. In' this position they 
were marshalled according to nations, or separate fractions of the 
Greek name—the Lacedmmonians on the right wing, with the 
Tegeans and Corinthians immediately joining them—and the 
Athenians on the left wing; a post, which as second^n point 
of dignity, was at first claimed by the Tegeans, chiefly on grounds 
of mythical exploits, to the exclusion of the Athenians, hut ulti¬ 
mately adjudged by the Spartans, after hearing both sides, to 
Athens.' In the field even Lacedaemonians followed those demo- 
cratical forms which pervaded so generally Grecian military opera¬ 
tions : in this case, it was not the generals, but the Lacedaemonian 
troops in a body, who heard the argument and delivered the 
verdict by unanimous acclamation. 

Mardonius, apprised of this change of position, marched his 
Martonta army also a little further to the westward, and posted 
position, and himsclf Opposite to the Greeks, divided from them by the 

poste himself . * i ^ * i • v mi i i 

nearly op. rivcr Asopus. At the suggestion oi the Ihcbans, he 
£ reeks on himself with his Persians and Medes, the picked men of 
jttheAsopiS his army^ took post on the left wing, immediately oppo¬ 
site to the Lacedmmonians on the Greek right, and even extending 
so far as to^cover the Tcgean ranks on the loft of the Lacedmmo- 
nians: Baktrians, Indians, Sakse, with other Asiatics and Egyp- 

CaiAimped along the Asopus on the P)a* Amlrokratos also near the river towards 
tican side, while the Persians in their the left of that position, where the 
Bccond position occupied the ground on Athenians were posted. Nor would 
the opposite or Theban side of the river, such a site for a chapel of Androkratfis 
Whichever ai'iny commenced the attack bo inconsistent with Thucydides (iii. 
hod to begin by passing the Asopus (c. 24), who merely mentions that chapel 
36-59). ^ as being on the right-hand of the firs^ 

For the topo^phy of this region, mile of road from Platica to Thebes, 
and of the positions occupied by the Considering the length of time which 
two armies, compiu-e Squire, in Wal- has elapsed since the battle, it would 
pole’s Turkey, p, 338; Kruse, Hellas, not bo surprising if the spring of Gar- 
vol. ii. ch. VI. p. 9 seq., and ch. viii. p. gaphia were no longer recognisablo. 
592 seq. : and the still more copiouS and At any rate, neither the fountain pointed 
accurate information of Colonel Leake, out by Colonel I.eako (p. 332) nor that 
Travels in Northern Greece, ch. xvi. of Vergntiani which had been supposed 
vol. ii. p. 324-360. Both of them have by Colonel Squire and Dr. Clarke, ap- 
given plans of the region; that which I pear to me suitable for Qargaphia. 
annex is borrowed from Kiepert’s maps. The errors of that plan of the battle 
I cannot but think that the fountain of Plat»a which accompanies the Voyage 
Gargaphia is not yet identified, and that d'Anacharsis, are now well undei^stood. 
both Kruse and Leake place the Gi-ecian ‘ Herodot. ix. 26-29. Judging from 
position farther from the river Asfipus the battles of Connth (n.c. 396) and 
than is consistent with the words of Mani^ineia (b c. 418), the T^cans seem 
Herodotus; which words seem*!© specify after^vwds to have tapped this preten- 
points near the two extremities, indi- sion to occupy the left wing, and to 
eating that the fountain of Gat^phia have preferred the post in the line next 
was near the river towards the right of to the Lacedaimoniana (Xenoph.Hellen. 
the Grecian position, and the chapel vof iv. 2, fg).) * 
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tians, filled the centre; and the Greeks and Macedonians in the 
service of Persia, the right-;-over against the hoplifts of Athens- 
The numbers of these last-mentioned Greeks Herodotus could not 
learn, though he estimates them conjecturally at 50,000: ‘ nor can 
we place, any confidence in the total of 300,000 which he gives as 
belonging to the other troops of Mardonius, though probably it 
cannot have been much less. 

In this position lay the two armies, separated only by a ngrrow 
space including the river Asopus, and each expecting a unwiiiftB- 
battle, whilst the sacrifices on behalf of each were offered S’*’' 
up. Ausanias, Mardonius, and the Greeks in the Per- 
sian army, had each a separate prophet to offer siicrifice, 
and to ascertain the dispositions of*the gods; the two 
first had men from the most distinguished prophetic families 
in Elis—the latter invited one from lAiukas.* All received largo 
pay, and the prophet of Pausanias h^d tndeed been honoured with 
a recompense above all ]>ay—the gilt of full Sjrartan citizcnsliip for 
himself as well as for his brotheit It happened that the iirophets 
on both sides delivered the same report of their respective sacri¬ 
fices : favourable for resistance if attacked—unfiTvourable for begin¬ 
ning the battle. At a moment when doubt and indecision was tlie 
reigning feeling on both sides, this was the s.afest answer for the 
pro|)het to give, and the most satisfactory for the soldiers to hear. 
And though the answer from Deli)hi had b(M;n sufficiently enftiT- 
raging, and the kindness of the patron-heroes of Plata-a’ had been 
solemnly invoked, yet Pausaniiis did not venture to cross the 
Asopus and begin the attack, in the face of a pronounced declara¬ 
tion from his prophet. Nor did even Ilegcsistratus, the prophet 
employed by Mardonius, choose on his side to urge an jiggrcssive 
movement, though he had a deadly persomal hatred against the 
Lacedmmonians, and would have been delighted to sec them 
worsted. There arose commencements of conspiracy, jatrhaps 
encouraged by promises or bribes from the enemy, among tho 
wealthier Athenian hoplites, to establish an oligarchy at Athens 
under Persian supremacy, like that which now existed at Thebes,— 
a conspiracy full of danger at such a moment, though fortunately 
repressed* by Aristeides, with a hand at once gentle and decisive. 

■ Herodot. lx. 31, 32. reapoctiov their advontuTM: compare 

» llerodot. ix. 3S, 38. imiuotuiiivos also the history of Eiienius, ix. 93. 
oSaJAiyov. ^ Plutarch, Ariateid«s, c. xi.; Thu- 

These prophets were men great cyd. ii. 
iDtlividual consequence, as may be seen * Plutarch, AriateidSa, c» J3* 
by the detaiia which HercAotus gives 
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The annoyance inflicted by the Persian cavalry, under the 
guidance of ithe 'I'hebans, was incessant. Their constant assaults, 
and missile weapons from the other side of the Asopus, prevented 
the Greeks from using the* river for supplies of water, so that the 
whole army was forced to water at the fountain Gargaphia, at the 
extreme right of the position,' near the Lacedaemonian hoplites. 
Mmdonius Morcover the Thehan leader Timegenidas, remarking 
GwSrts the convoys which arrived over the passes of Kithasron in 
MdritsSi the rear of the Grecian camp, and the constant reinforce- 
pSStho nients of hoplites which accompanied them, prevailed 
upon Mardoniu^ to employ his cavalry in cutting*bff such 
communication. The first movement of this sort, undertaken by night 
against the pass called the Oak Heads, was eminently successful. 
A train of 500 boasts of burden with supplies, was attacked 
descending into the plain with its escort, all of whom were either 
slain or carried prisoners -to the Persian camp; so that it became 
unsafe for any further convoys to approach the Greeks.^ Eight 
days had already been passed‘in inaction before Timegenidas 
suggested, or Mardonius executed this manoeuvre; which it is 
fortunate for the Greeks that he did not attempt earlier, and which 
afforded clear proof how much might bo hoped from an efficient 
employment of his cavalry, without the ruinous risk of a general 
action. Nevertheless, after waiting two days longer, his impa- 
tie..cc became uncontrollable, and he determined on a general battle 
forthwith.® In vain did Artabazus endeavour to dissuade him 
from the step; taking the same view as the Thebans, that in a 
pitched battle the united Grecian army was invincible, and that 
the only successful policy was that of delay and corruption to dis¬ 
unite them. He recommended standing on the defensive, by 
means of Thebes, well fortified and amply provisioned: so as to 
allow time for distributing effective bribes among the leading men ' 
throughout the various Grecian cities. This suggestion, which 


■ * Herodot. ix. 40, 40, 50. t€ 
Kp^vfiv tV Tapya<pii}v, iir’ ^5 
ira»» ri ffrparfvfia rb — ipvK6- 

fjiiyot 84 dirb roD ’Atrwirov, o8r«i> 84} M 
tV Kpiiyriv i^olrfov' &irh tow itorafiov 
yip oitK i^riy S8«p <f>opif<r9atf M t« 
T&y tinr^uy Koi ro^fVfxdrwy. 

Diodorus (xy 30) affirms that tlie 
Greek position was so well defended by 
nature of the ground, and so diffi¬ 
cult of attack, thj^t Mardonius was pre¬ 
vented fiv>m making use of his superior 
numhers. It is evident from the sn- 


count of Herodotus that this is quite 
incorrect. The position seems to have 
had no protection except wh*t it derived 
from the river Asdpua, and the Greeks 
were ultimately forced to abandon it by 
the incessant attacks of the Persian ca¬ 
valry. The whole account, at once diffuse 
^ and ijDiii.structivo, given by Diodorus of 
j this oattle (li. 30-36), forme a strong 
contrast with the clear, impressive, and 
circumstantial narrative of Herodotus. 

Herodot. ix. 38, 39. 

® Herodot. ix. 40^ 41, 
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Herodotus considers as wise and likely to succeed, was repudiated 
by Mardonius as cowardly and unworthy of ttfe recog- 
nized superiority of the Persian arms.' M»tjonios - 

Tw.,,, ail . rt , fnspfleoftho 

I)ut while he overruled, by virtue of superior authority, 
the objections of all around him, Persians as well as JJJ'""'"' 
Greek, he could not but feel daunted by their reluctant 
obedience, which he suspected to arise from their 
having heard oracles or prophecies of unfavourable iLTuio ” 
augury. He therefore suininoiied the chi8f officers, Kav*?. 
Greek as well as Persian, and put the question to 
them whether they knew any prophecy announcing that the Per¬ 
sians were doomed to destruction in •Greece. All were silent: 
some did not ■ know the prophecies, but othei’s (Herodotus inti¬ 
mates) knew them full well, though they did not dare to speak, 
llecpiving no answer, Mardonius said, “ Since ye either do not 
know, or will not tell, I who know wvll will myself speak out. 
There is an oracle to the clfect, tliiit Persian invaders of Greece 
shall plunder the temple of Delphi, and shall afterw.ards all be 
destroyed. Now we, being aware of this, shall neither go against 
that temple, nor try to plunder it: on that ground therefore we 
shall not be destroyed. Rejoice ye therefore, ye who arc well- 
affected to the Persians—we sliall get the better of tjjc Greeks.” 
W'ith that he gave orders to ])repare everything for a general 
att.ack and battle on the morrow.® 

It is not inqirobable that the Orchomenlan Thersander was 
present at this interview, and may have reported it to 1 lerodotus. 
But the reflection of the historian himself is not the le;ist curious 
part of the whole, iis illustrating the manner in which these pro¬ 
phecies sunk into men’s minds, and determined their judgements. 
Herodotus knew (though he does not cite it) the jairticular pro¬ 
phecy to which Mardonius made allusion; and he pronounces, in 
the most affirmative tone,® that it had no reference to the Persians: 
it referred to an ancient invasion of Greece by the Illyrians and 
the Encheleis. But both Bakis (from whom he quotes four lines) 
and Musaeus had prophesied, in the plainest manner, the destruc¬ 
tion of the Persian army on the banks of the Therraodon and 
Asopus. And these are the prophecies which we must supjwse 
the officers convoked by Mardonius to have known also, though 

‘ Herodot. ix. 42. *'• olfa Tixoirifi/. 

* Herodot. ix. 42. vov, a\h’ oix 4s Tl4pffas. 'AWii 

* Herodot. ix. 43. Tovrov 5’ (ymyt BawtSt is Ta6ri\y tV srtvotit- 
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they did not dare to speak out! it was the fault of Mardonius 
himself that he did not take warning. 

The attack of a multitude like that of Mardonius was not likely 
HI# Intention Under any circumstances to be made so rapidly as to take 
SSteUie Greeks by surprise: but the latter were forewarned 
Athenintu In of jf bv a Secret visit from Alexander king of Macedon; 

the night by " i i i i . l 

Ateinndcrof' who, riding Up to the Athenian advanced posts in the 
middle of the night, desired to speak with Aristeides 
an^ the other generkls. Announcing to them alone his name and 
proclaiming his earnest sympathy for the Grecian cause, as well as 
the hazard which he incurred by this nightly visit—he apprised 
them that Mardonius, though eager for a battle long ago, could 
not by any effort obtain favourable sacrifices, but was nevertheless, 
even in spite of this obstacle, determined on an attack the next 
morning. “ Be ye prepared accordingly; and if ye succeed in 
this war (said ho), remember to liberate me also from the Persian 
yoke; I too am a Greek by descent, and thus risk my head 
because I cannot endure to see Greece enslaved.” ‘ 

The communieation of this important message, made by Aris- 
I'tusaiiiM teides to^Pausanias, elicited from him a proposal not a 
In the little surprising as coming from a Spartan general. He 
tho siuirteiis rpqucstcd the Athenians to change places with the Lace- 
iiiana. dmmonians in the line. “ We Lacedsmonians (said he) 
von stand opposed to the Persians and Medes, against whom we 
have never yet contended, while ye Athenians have fought and 
conquered them at Marathon. March ye then over to the right 
wing and take our places, while we will take yours in the left wing 
against the Boeotians and Thessalians, with whose arms and attack 
we are familiar.” The Athenians readily acceded, and the reci¬ 
procal change of order was accordingly directed. It was not yet 
quite completed, when day broke and the Theban allies of Mar¬ 
donius immediately took notice of what had been done. That 
general commanded a corresponding change in his own line, so as 
to place the native Persians once more over against the Laced®- 
monians; upon which Pausanias, seeing that his manoeuvre had 
failed, led back hb Lacedmmonians to the right wing, while a 
second movement on the part of Mardonius replaced both armies 
in the order originally observed.* 

* Herodot. iF. 44-45. The*language Maidonius had tried many unavEuling 
about the aacrificea ia remarkable—efforta to procure better aacrificea: it 
fii Srt MapSov^ rt koI rp tTTfioTi^ oil could not be done. 

Zivarai rk a^iyta ^ Kerodot. is. 47; Plutarch, Aris* 

y*vi<r9<m' irdXai 7 ^ teidSs, 0 . 1 ^. Here, as on manj other 
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No incident similar to this will be found tliroughout the whole 
coursfftf Lacedaemonian history. To evade en?ount*ing the best 
troops in the enemy’s line, 'and to depart for this piirimsc from 
their privileged post on the right wing, was a step well-calculated 
to lower them in the eyes of Greece, and could hardly have failed 
to produce that effect, if the intention had been realized. It is at 
the same time no mean compliment to the formidable rcpfltatioii of 
the native Persian troops—a reputation recognised by Ilerodotiis, 
and well-sustained at least by their personal •bravery.' Nor can 
we wonder that this publicly manifested reluclance on the part of 
the leading troops in the Grecian army contributed mucli to exalt 
the rash confidence of Mardonius: a feeling which Herodotus, in 
Homeric style,'' easts into the speedy of a Persian herald sent to 
upbraid the Lacedemonians, and challenge them to a “ single 
combat with champions of equal numbers, Lncedicmonians against 
Persians.” This herald, whom no ono> heard or caj^ed 
for, and who serves hut as a mouthpiece for bringing out 
tlie feelings belonging to the moment, was followed by 
something very real and terrible—a vigorous attack on the Greek 
line by the Persian cavalry ; whose rapid motiens, and showers of 
ari'ows and javelins, annoyed the Greeks on this day more than 
ever. 'PIk! latter (as has been before stated) had no cqyalry what¬ 
ever; nor do their lig'ht troops, though snlliciently numerous, 
ap])ear to have rendered any service, with the exception of ii](! 
Athenian bowmen. How great was the advantage gained by the 
I’ersian cavalry, is shown by the fiict that they for a time drove 
away the Lacedminonians from the fountain of Gargaphia, so as to 
choke it up and render it unfit for use. As the army had been 
pnwented by tlie cavalry from resorting to the river Asopus, this 
fountain had been of late the only watering-place ; and without it 
the position which they then occupied became untenable—while 
their provisions also were exhausted, inasmuch as the convoys, 
from fear of the Persian cavalry, could not descend from Kithmron 
to join them.’ " 

In this dilemma Pausanias summoned the Grecian chiefs to his 
tent. After an anxious debate, the resolution was taken, in case 
Mardonius should not bring on a general action in the course of 

occaBioug, Plutarch rather gpoils than j tiong that the PlatroaM reatored the 
aggigtg the narrative of Horodotdk. • | fountain Sf Gargaphia after the victory 

' Herodot. ix. 71. (vt ISwf ivwitffaivo); but he hardly 

Compare the rcproachee of Hektor geems to gjieak ag if 1^ had himself Been 
to Diomddos (Iliad, viii. 161). * it (ix. 4,2). * 

* Herodot. IX. 49,50. Paueanias men- 
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the day, to change their position during the night, when there would 
inconse. be,,no interruption from the cavalry; and to occl^y the 
'it ground called the Island, distant about ten furlongs in 
ravai^'So- ® direction nearly west, and seemingly north of the town 
u™Tire«’to Platsea, which was itself about twenty furlongs dis- 
nigh'to*' island, improperly so denominated, included 

the Island, the ground comprised between two branches of the river 
Oeroe; both of which flow from Kithaeron, and after flowing for 
a certain time in lehannels about three furlongs apart, form a 
junction and run in a north-westerly direction towards one of the 
recesses of the Gulf of Corinth—quite distinct from the Asopus, 
which, though also rising Hear at hand in the lowest declivities 
under Kithaeron, takes an easterly 'direction and discharges itself 
into the sea opposite Euboea. When encamped in this so-called 
Island, the army would be secure of water from the stream in 
their rear; nor would they, as now, expose an extended breadth of 
front to a numerous hostile cavalry separated from them only by 
the Asopus.’* It was farther resolved, that so soon as the army 
should once be in occupation of the Island, half of the troops 
should forthwith march onward to disengage the convoys blocked 
up on Kithaeron and conduct them to the camp. Such was the 
plan settled in council among the difl’erent Grecian chiefs; the 
march was to be commenced at the beginning of the second 
pight-watch, when the enemy’s cavalry would have completely 
withdrawn. 

In spite of what Mardonlus is said to have determined, he 
Contusion or parsed the whole day without any general attack. But 
anuyTnMe- bis cavafry, probably elated by the recent demonstration 
niBhfmove- Lacedamioiiians, were on that dqy more daring 

'"™‘- and indefatigable than ever, and inflicted much loss as 
well as severe sufleringinsomuch that the centre of the Greek ^ 
forcq (Corinthians, Megarians, &c., between the Lacedaemonians 
and Tegeans on the right, and the Athenians on the left), when 
ithe hour arrived for retiring to the Island, commenced their march 
indeed, but forgot or disregarded the preconcerted plan and the 
orders of Pausanias in their impatience to obtain a complete 

1 See a good description of the ground The last words have reference to the 
in Colonel Leake, Travels in Northeni position of the two hostile armies, ex- 
Greece, ch. xvi. vol. ii. p, 358. tended front to front along the course 

* Herodot. ix. 51. ’Es roDioy rhv of tWe*As6pu8. 
xS)pot> i^ovXiiaiuno /icratTr^pat, Xva Kal ^ Herodot. ix. 52. icfivriy 
SSart Kol ol iv- i]/i4pi}v natray, rpo^KtifAtyiis rris frjrow, 

ffivolaro, &<rirtp kvt' Idw tJxot^96yov Arpvroy. 
i6v7»y. K 
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shelter against the attacks of the cavalry. Instead of proceeding' 
to the Island, they marched a distance of twenty furlongs directly 
to thd town of Plataea, and took up a positibn in, front of the 
Herseum or temple of Here* where they were protected partly by 
the buildings, partly by the comparatively high ground on which 
the town with its temple stood. Between the position which the 
Greeks were about to leave and that which they had resolved to 
occupy ((. e., between the course of the Asopus and tliit of the 
Oeroe), there appear to have been a range of low hills. The 
Lacedaemonians, starting from the right wing, had to march 
directly over these hills, while the Athenian^ from the left, were 
to turn them and get into the plain on the other side.’ Pausanias, 
apprised that the divisions of the wWre had commenced their 
night-march, and concluding of course that they would proceed to 
the Island according to orders,‘allowed a certain interval of time 
in order to prevent confusion, and then directc<l that the Laceda;- 
monians and Tegoans should also begin their movement towards 
that same position. But here he foudd himself embarrassed by an 
uncxj)ected obstacle. The movement was retrograde, receding 
from tffe enemy, and not consistent witli the military lionour of a 
Spartan: nevertheless most of the taxiarchs nr leaders of com¬ 
panies obeyed without murmuring, but Amompharctus, 
locbage or captain of that band which Herodotus calh 
the lochus of Pitana,“ obstinately refused. Not having 
been present at the meeting in which the resolution had 
been taken, he now heard it for the first time with asto- 
nishment and disdain, declaring “ that he for one would never so 
far disgrace Sparta as to run away from the foreigner.”* Pausa¬ 
nias, with the second in command Euryanax, exhausted every 
effort to overmmo his reluctance. But they could by no means 
induce him to retreat; nor did they dare to move without him, 
leaving his entire lochus exposed alone to tlie enemy.'' 

* Herodot. ix. 56. Xlav<raylas—xed Trytiirus noiipous. *A0iiyalovj yap 
yas iirrjyf rwy KoXuvwy roi/s XtHirovr rpatrofitvovs is rh vtSiov {nrh tS>v 
mkvras' cTiro^ro Si koI Tc^f^jrat. oh Korttipa. 

yolot SJ Tax^tVres rit (puroKiv ^ ® There ift on this point a dUTerenco* 

AaK(iain6viot. Oi yip twp t « 6x9w between Thucydidt^s and Herodotus : 
hfTfixov^o hiruptlrfs tov KiOatpti’ the former affiirns that there never wa.s 

yos. 'AOrfytuos Si, Ktirw rpaipBiyTts is any Spartan lochus so called (Thucyd. 
tS irtSloy. i. 21). 

With which we must combine another We have no moons of reconciling the 
pasaage, c. .59, intimating that the track differeuco, nor can we bo certain that 
of the Athenians led them to turn and Thucydidod is nght in his negative com- 
get behind the hills, which pr#^|pted prohendii^g all [Mist time~-ftr oSS* iyi- 
Mardouius from seeing them, though ytro w<ywor(. 
they were marching along the plain^ Hero<lot. ix. 53, 54. 

Ma^iyios — 4ir«Tx« AtwciSaJ/sovlowr * Hcrodot. ix. 52, 
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Amidst the darkness of night, and'in this scene of indecision and 
Miatrastof dispute, an Athenian messenger on horseback reached 
wSe” Paiisanife, instructed to ascertain what was passing, and 
b!biSy*Se ^ directions. For in spite of the resolu- 

Atbsniuu. tiQjj taken after fctrmal debate, the Athenian generals still 
mistrusted the Lacedaemonians, and doubted whether, after all, 
they would act as they had promised. The movement of the cen¬ 
tral division having become known to them, they sent at the last 
moment before they commenced their own march, to assure them¬ 
selves that the Sparfens were about to move also. A profound, 
and even an exaggerated mistrust, but too well justified by the 
previous behaviour of the Spartans towards Athens, is visible in 
this proceedingyet it pre/Ted fortunate in its results—^for if the 
Athenians, satisfied with executing fheir part in the preconcerted 
plan, had marched at^nce to the Fsland, the Grecian army would 
have been severed without the possibility of reuniting, and the 
issue of the battle might have proved altogether different. The 
Athenian herald found the Lacedsemonians still stationary in their 
position, and the generals in hot dispute with Amompharetus, who 
despised the threat of being left alone to make head against the 
Persians, and when reminded that the resolution had boon taken 
by general vote of the officers, took up with both h-ands a vast 
r(Jck fit for ,the hands of Ajax or Ilektor, and cast it at the feet of 
Pausanias, saying—“ This is my pebble, w'hcrew’ith I give my vote 
not. to run away from the strangers.” Pausanias denounced him 
as a madman—desiring the herald to report the scene of embar¬ 
rassment which he had just come to witness, and to entreat the 
Athenian generals not to commence their retreat until the Lacc- 
dsemonians should also be in march. In the meantime the dispute 
continued, and was even prolonged by the pcrverse|^ of Amom¬ 
pharetus until the morning began to dawn ; when Pausanias, 
ran«aiii«. afraid to remain longer, gave the signal for retreat— 
mitXiTlJ?' calculating that the refractory captain, when he saw his 
lochus really left alone, would probably make up his 
jowsuiB. njind tQ follow. Having marched about ten furlongs, 
across the hilly ground which divided him from the Island, he 
commanded a halt; either to await Amompharetus if he chose to 
follow, or to be near enough to render aid and save him, if he 
were rash enough to stand his ground single-handed. Happily 
the latter, seeing that his general hafi /eally departed, overcame 

* Herodot. ix. 54. *K9nvam —elxov 1 iuxarifitvoi rk AoKctaifiovluv fpoyfifiara^ 
hTpifias <f<p4as auroiy tya ff>poyt6yTm koI SAAa \fy6vrup. 
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his scruples, and followed him* overtaking and joining the main* 
body in its iSst halt near the river Molocis and the temple of 
Eieusinian Demgter.' The Athenians, commeftcing^their move¬ 
ment at the same time with’Pausanias, got round the hills to the 
plain on the other side and proceeded on their march towards the 
Island. 

When the day broke, the Persian cavalry were astonished to 
find the Grecian position deserted. They immediately ii>toni.h- 
set themselves to the pursuit of the Spartans, vtlmso SlrtmiiKon 
march lay along the higher and more cmspicuous 
ground, and whose progress had moreover be#n retarded “'reSelT'' 
by the long delay o^ Amompliarotus: the Athenians on 
the contrary, marching without halt, aed being already 
behind the hills, were not o^ipto view. To Mardonius, 
this retreat of his enemy inspired ah extravagant and 'icuce. ‘ 
contemptuous confidence which he vented in full measure to the 
Thessalian Alcuadm—“These are you^' boasted Spartans, who 
changed their place just now in the line, rather than fight the 
Persians, and have here shown by a barefaced flight what they arc 
really worth!” With that he immediately directed his whohi 
army to pm-suc and attack with the utmost cxjwiilition. The l*er- 
sians crossed the Asopus, and ran after the Greeks at their best 
speed, pell-mell, witliout any thought of order or preparations for 
overcoming resistance : the army already rang with sho’uts of vic¬ 
tory, in full confidence of swallowing up the fugitives as soon^s 
they were overtaken. ^ 

The Asiatic allies all followed the example of this disorderly 
rush forwardbut the Thebans and the other Grecian allies on 
the right wing of Mardonius, apiicar to have maintained somewhat 
better order. 

Pausanias Ifed not been able to retreat farther than the 
neighbourhood of the Demetrion or temple of Eieusinian of 
Dcmetcr, where he had halted to take up Amom])harctus. 

Overtaken first by the Persian horse and next by Mardonius with 
the main body, he sent a horseman forthwith to apprise the Atho- 

> Herodot. ix. 56, 57. ! Tvyrtraynirriv r>iy iiyaiuv 

* Herodot. ix. 59. i^lvKov iroBvy ptro toTj AaKtSaifioviois, &c. (Plutarch, 
^Koaros oiZfvX Kwpn- Aristeid. c. 17). 

eivrts, o6rt Tdft. Kol ohoi fth rt Plutarch also says that Pauganias 
Kol ir^Uay, &s &yapira(r6fifyoi ^yt tV wpbs rit 

Totf 'EXAn^af. n X a T a ■ 4 I, te., which i» quite Mn- 

Herodotus dwells especially on the trary to the real narrative of Herodotus, 
reckless and disorderly manner inlAloh Pausanias •intended to nmrch to the 
tho Persians advanced'. Plutwxb, on Island, not to Platsjoa: he did not roach 
th ft contrary, says of Mardonius—fx®** cither the one or the o^ers 
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nians, and to entreat ttieir aid. The Athenians wjre prompt in 
complying with his request: but they speedily found themselves 
engaged in jponflitt against the Theban allies of the enemy, and 
therefore unable to reach him.', Accordingly the Lacedaemonians 
and Tegeates had to encoqnter the Persians single-handed without 
any assistance from the other Greeks. - The Persians, on arriving 
within bowshot of their enemies, planted in the ground the spiked 
extremities of their gerrha (or long wicker shields), forming a 
continuous breastwork, from behind which they poured upon the 
Greeks a shower of*arrows:* their hows were of the largest size, 
and drawn with no less power than skill. In spite of the wounds 
and distress thus inflicted, Pausanias persistediin the indispensable 
duty of offering the battle*sacrifice, and the vietims were for some 
time unfavourable, so that he did hot venture to give orders for 
advance and close combat. Many were here wounded or slain in 
the ranks,* among them the brave Kallikrates, the handsomest and 
strongest man in the army ; until Pausanias, wearied out with this 
eompulsory and painful deliiy, at length raised his eyes to the 
eonspieuous Hermum of the Platmans, and invoked the merciful 
intervention of Here to remove that obstacle which confined him 
to the spot. Hardly had he pronounced the words, when the vic¬ 
tims changed and became favourable: * but- the Tegcans, while 
he was yet praying, aitlicipated the effect and hastened forward 
against the enemy, followed by the Lacedmmoriians as soon as 
Pausanias gave the word. The wicker breastwork before the 
Persians was soon overthrown by the Grecian charge: nevertheless 
the Persians, though thus deprived of their tutelary hedge and 
having no defensive armour, maintained the fight with individual 
courage, the more remarkable because it was totally unassisted by 
discipline or trained collective movement, against the drilled array, 
the regulated step, the well-defended persons, and tiie long spears, 
of the Greeks.* They threw themselves upon the Lacedmmonians, 

1 Herodot. ix. 60, 61. For incidents illustrating the bard- 

® About the Peraian bow, see Xenoph. ships which a Grecian army endured 
Anabas. iii. 4,17. from its reluctance to move without 

3 Herodot. ix. 72. favourable sacrifices, see Xenophon, 

^ Herodot. ix. 62. Kol Tottri AaK«8ai- Anabasis, vi. 4, 10-25; Hellenic, iii. 
fuiylom aiirlKa /t€T& tIjv fvxh*' vlji/ 2, 17. 

Ilawtfttvlew iyiixro Svcftivonri ri <Ttpdyia * Herodot. ix. 62, 63. His words 
Plutarch exaggerates the long- about the courage of the Persians are 
suffering of Pausanias (Arlstot. c. 17, remarkable t \inart n4v wy Kal 
ad finem). * oin Iffcevcy ^cay ol h4p(rai‘ SyovXoi 

The lofty and conspicuous site of the koI xphs, ^vciriirT^/ioi'cr ^<rav, 

Hercoon, visible to Psusanias’at the dis- koI *ovw dfioioi roiai ^vavrlonri 
tanc© where ho was, is plainly marked . . . vXeiffroy yip <r(f>fas 4tr$iis 

in Herodotus (ixr 61). 4ov(ra SirAvy, wphs yhp SwAlrar 
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seizing hold of their spears,Wl breaking them; many of them 
devoted themselves in small parties of ten to.force by otentiOT. 
their bodies a way into the lines, and to get to individual 
close combat with the short spear and the dagger.* 
Mardonius himself, conspicuous upon S white hoi«e. was and 
among the foremost warriors, and the thousand select 
troops who formed his body-guard distinguished thcmsclvps beyond 
all the rest. At length he was slain by the hand ota distinguished 
SparPin named Acimnestus; his thousand guards mostly perished 
around him, and the courage of the remaiiiing Persians, already 
worn out by the superior troops against which they had been long 
contending, was at last thoroughly broken by the death of their 
general. They turned their Ijacks anJ fled, not resting until they 
got into the wooden fortified cam^ constructed by Mardonius 
behind the Asopus. The Asiatic allies also, as soon as they 
siiw the Persians defeated, took to flight without striking a blow.*' 
The Athenians on the loft, incanwhllo, had l)een engaged in 
a serious conflict with the Boeotians; esiTCcially the iv Athc~ 
'riieban leaders with the hoidites immediately around Ifft wlnjj 
tlumi, who fought with great bravery, but were at length ivtaili' 
driven back, after the loss of ,300 of their 'best troojM. The 
'I'heban cavalry however still maintained ^go(Kl front, protecting 
the retreat of the infantry and chocking the Athenian pursuit, 
so tliat the fugitives wore enabled to reiieh Thebes in safety; 
a better refuge than the Persian fortified C!imp.“ ^Vith flie 
exception of the Thebans and Bccotians, none of the other nudmny 
Greeks rendered any real service. Instead of sustaining or 

Uvm 7 w^»'/iT€j arfwva inoifvvro. Com* Scliweizerisclien EitlgoniiHHenschaft, ch, 
pare the striking conversation between vi. p. 2K), or hnieed any history oi 
Xerxes and lieuiai'atus (Herodot. vii. Switzerhuid, for a desciiptiou of this 
1(»4). memorable incident. 

The d^ription given by Herodotus ^ For tiie amis of the Fereians, see 
of the gallant rush made by these badly- Herodot. vii. 01. 
armed Persians, upon the presented lino Herodotus states in another place 
of speai-s in the lAacedremonian ranks, that the I’ewian troops adopted tlio 
may be compared with Livy (xxxii. 17;, Egyptian bi-oastplates pro- 

a description of tlie Romans attacking hahly this may have been tdter the 
the Macedonian phalani,—and with tho battle of Platiea. Kveu at this battle, 
battle of Scmpach (June, in which tho Peman haulers on hoj-sobaek )md 

1400 half-armed ftiwiss overcame a large strong defensive urmour, lui we may see 
body of fully-armed Austrians, with an by tho cane of Masistius aI>ove 
impenetrable front of projecting spears; by the tune of the battle of Kuna^ 
which for some time they were unable the habit liad become more widely dif- 
to break in upon, until at length one of fustd (Xenoph. Anabns. i. K, d; Bnsson, 
their warriors, Arnold vou Winkelried, De Regno Persarum, lib. iii. p. ‘kjl), for 
grasped an armful of spears, and •^»ci- the caviilr/at least, 
pitated himself upon them, making a ^ Herodot. ix. d4, 
way for his countrymen over hia dea<l ® Herodot. ix. 67, 08^ 
body. See Vogehu, Geachichtc^ dor 

VOL. III. • ' ^ 
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reinforc'mg the Thebans, they ncveJ once advanced to the charge, 
but merely folloyed in the first movement of flight. So that 
in point of'fact the only troops in jthis numerous Perso-Grecian 
army who really fought, were, the native Persians arifl Sakse on the 
left, and the Boeotians on the right; the former against the Lace- 
dmmonians, the latter against the Athenians.' 

Nor ^id even all the native Persians take part in the combat 
Artebams A hpdy of 40,000 men under Artabazus, of whom some 
must doubtloss have been native Persians, left the field 
uKaMt without fighting and without loss. That general, seem- 
OTi rforeeci ingly ablest man in the Persian army, had been from 

tie'perato' disgusted with the nomination of Mardonius 

as commander-in-chief, ^nd had farther incurred his 
ff forUBea displeasure by dep.'ecatlng any general action. Apprised 
"“p. that Mardonius was hastening forward to attack the 
retreating Greeks, he marshalled his division and led them out 
towards the scene of a6tio,ij, though despairing of success and 
perhaps not very anxious that his own prophecies should be 
proved false. And such had been the headlong impetuosity 
of Mardonius in his first forward movement,—so complete his 
confidence of overwhelming the Greeks when he discovered their 
retreat,—that he toct no pains to ensure the concerted atcion 
of his whole army. Accordingly before Artabazus arrived at the 
scene of action, he saw the Persian troops, who had been engaged 
viiider the commander-in-cliief, already defeated and in flight. 
Without making the least attempt either to save them or to 
retrieve the battle, he immediately gave orders to his own division 
to retreat; not repairing, however, either to the fortified camp 
or to Tliebes, but abandoning at once the whole campaign, and 
taking the direct road through Phokis to Thessaly, Macedonia, 
and the Hellespont." • 

As the native Persians, the Sakm, and the Boeotians, %cre 
Smart pKi- th® teal combatants on the one side, so also were the 
K am?M Lacedaemonians, Tegeans, and Athenians, on the other. 
whS^i'ily has already been mentioned that the central troops 
flight. of Grecian army, disobeying the general order of 
ra«pch, had gone during the night to the town of Platsea instead of 
to the Island. They were thus completely severed from Pausa- 
nias, and the first thing whileh they heard about the battle, was, 

^ Herodot. il. 67, 68. Twr 81 itAXwv | H/uXos Sianaxeirifievos oCrf 

'E\X^v«v Tuy Hfrii $a<ri\^os iOeXoKaKtSv- j ri iToit^dfieyos (^vy«y. 

•suy . . . fvv &\K<av ffuju/tax®*' ^ Herodot. ix. <><>. 
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that the Lacedaemonians were* gaining the victory. Elate with' 
this news, and anxious to come in for some share of the honour, 
they rushed to the scene of_action, without any heech of military 
order: the CHinthians taking the direct track across the hills, 
while the Megarians, I’hliasians and»otliers, marched by the 
longer route along the plain, so as to turn the hills, and ai-rivc 
at the Athenian position. The Theban horse under Asopodorns, 
employed in. checking the pui-suit of the victorious Athenian 
hoplites, seeing these fresh troops coming up in thorough disorder, 
charged them vigorously and drove them Ijjick, to take refuge 
in the high ground, with the loss of GOO nieu.‘ But this partial 
success had no effect in mitigating the general defeat. 

Following up their pursuit, the Racedannonians proceeded 
to attack the wooden redoubt wherein the Persians hud 
taken refuge. But though they were here aided by all 
or most of the central Grecian divisions, who had taken “n'P- 
no part in the battle, they were yet so ignorant of the mode 
of assailing walls, that they made no progress, and were completely 
baffled, until the Athenians arrived to their assistance. The 
redoubt was then stormed, not without a gallant and prolonged 
rosi.stance on the part of its defenders. I'he Tegeans, being the 
tirat to penetrate into the intei’ior, ])lundered the rich tent of 
Mardonius, whose manger for his horses, made of bras.% remaineti 
long afterwards exhibited in their temple of Athene Alea,—while 
his silver-footed throne, and scimitar,® were preserved in ## 
acrojiolis of Athens, along with the breasti)latc of Masistiua 
Once within the wall, effective resistance ceased, and the Greeks 
slaughtered without mercy as well as without limit; so that if 
we are to credit Herodotus, there survived only 3000 men out 
of the 300,000 which had composed the army of Mardonius—save 
and except the 40,000 men who accompanied Artabazus in his 
relftat.® 

Uespecting these numbers, the historian had probably little 
to give except some vague reports, without any pretence of 

* Herodot. ix. 60. very justly. Pr. Blomfiold is surpmed 

2 Herodot. tx. 70; Demostheu&i cont. at this compliim'nt; but it is to be 
Timokrat. p. 741. c. '6'i. Pau8ania8(i. recollected that all the earlier part of 
27, 2) doubts whether this was really the tragedy had been emnloyed ifi set- 
the 'Bciraitar i»f Mardonius, contending ting forth the gloiy o> Athens at Sala- 
that the Lacedanionians would never ini^, and he mi^bt well afford to give 
have permitted the Athenians to take it. the Peloi>onne«ian8 the credit which 

« Herodot. ix. 70: compare ilCichyl. they des^ved at Plataja. Pindar dia- 
Pere. 805-824. He singleB out ^'the tributes the iionour between Sparta and 
Hojian epear" as the great weapon of Athen^‘ in like manner (Pyth. i. 76). 
destruction to the Persians at Plniic.a— 

. ■ . 2 L 2 
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computation: about the Grecian liss his statement deserves more 
attention, when he tells us that there perished ninety-one Spartans, 
sixteen Tegaans, and fifty-two Athenians. Herein however is not 
included the loss of the Megarians when attachedly the Theban 
cavalry, nor is the number of slain Lacediemonians, not Spartans, 
Com on Specified: while even the other numbers actually stated 
kocb sides, decidedly smaller than the probable truth, considering 
the multitude, of Persian arrows and the unshielded right side 
of the Grecian hoplite. On the whole, the affirmation of Plutarch, 
that not less than 1,1)60 Greeks were slain in the action appears 
probable: all doubtless hoplites -for little account was then made 
of the light-armed, nor indeed are we told that they took any 
active part in the battle.' " Whatever may have been the numerical 
loss of the Persians, this defeat proved the total ruin of their army; 
but we may fairly presume that many were spared and sold into 
slavery," while many of the fugitives probably found means to join 
the retreating division of Artabazus. That general made a rapid 
march across Thessaly and Macedonia, keeping strict silence about 
tbe recent battle, and pretending to be sent on a special enterprise 
by Mardonius, whom he reported to be himself approaching. 
If Herodotus is correct (though it may well be doubted whether 
the change of sentiment in Thessaly and the other medking 
Grecian states was so rapid as he implies), Artabazus succeeded in 
traversing these countries before tlie news of the battle became 
^iiierally known, and then retreated by tlie straightest and shortest 
route through the interior of 'I'lirace to Byzantium, from whence 
he passed into Asia. The interior tribes, uuconquered and 
predatory, harassed his retreat considerably; but we shall find 
long afterwards Persian garrisons in possession of many prin¬ 
cipal places on the Thracian coast." It will be seen that 
Artabazus subsequently rose higher than ever in the estimation of 
Xerxes. 


* Plutarch, Ariatoid^n, c. 19. Kleide- 
rnua, (quoted by Plutarch, stated that 
all the fifty-two Athenians who perished 
belonged to the tnbe ASantis, which 
distinguished itself in the Athenian 
ranks. But it seems impossible to 
believe that no citizens belonging to the 
other nine tribes were killed. 

3 Diodorus indeed states that Pausa- 
n»s was so apprehensive of the num¬ 
bers of the Persians, that heeforbade his 
soldiers to give quarter of take any jiri- 
soners (xi. 32); but this is hardly to be 


believed, in spite of his assertion. His 
statement that the Greeks lost 10,UI)0 
men is still less admisMble. 

* Herodot. is. 89. The allusions of 
Demosthen^ to Perdikkas king of Ma¬ 
cedonia, who is said to liave attacked 
the Persians on their flight from Platiea, 
and to have rendered their ruin com¬ 
plete, are too loose to deserve attention; 
more especially as Perdikkas was not 
thi f King of Macedonia (Denioathenils 
cont. Aristokmt. p. 087. c. 51; and 
ir«pl 2uvTot{€o»j, p. 173. C. 9). 
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Ten days did the Greeks employ after their victory, first in 
burying the slain, next in collecting and appoftionijg 
the booty. 'Blie Lacedaeinohians, the Athenians, the S'lS- 
Tegeans, the Megarians and the Phliasi^ins each buried 
their dead apart, erecting a separate tomb in commemo- fX’riul"'" 
ration. The Lacedmmonians, indeed, distributed their 
dead into throe fractions, in three several burial-places:'one for 
those champions who enjoyed individual renown a1 Sparta, and 
among whom were included the most distinguished men slain in 
the recent battle, such as Poseidonius, Amompifaretus the refrfictory 
captain, Pliilokyon, and Kallikratcs—a second for the other SjMir- 
tans and Lacedminoiiians '—and a think for the Helots. Besides 
these sepulchral monuments, ‘erectc^ in the neighbourhood of 
Plataja by those cities whoso citizens had really fought and fallen, 
there were several similar monuments to be seen in the days of 
Herodotus, raised by other cities which Jaksely' pretended to the 
same honour, with the connivance and'aid of the l’lata!an 3 .“ The 
body of Mardonius wjw di.scovcrcd among the slain, and treated 
with respect by Pau.-sanias, who is even said to have indignantly 
repndiated advice oftcred to him by an Aiginetmi, that he should 
retaliate upon it the ignominious treatment inflicted by Xerxes 
u)X)n the deiul lAJonidas." On the morrow the body was stolen 

• llerodot. ix. 8+. IIcrotlotiiR iiidccti by IlerodotuH doubtloHU from poiuoual 

this aecoml biinal-phico only to iiKuiirivH iiiiKio at Platfca 
the other Sparfim<, apart fiom the So* * JIoro<lot. ix. 7H, 79. TliU anggeu* 
Icct. Ho takea no notice of the Laeedu)- tion, ho abhorrent to (Ircctan feeling, ia 
inonitms not Spartana, eitlicr in the put by the hietoriau into the movtth of 
battle or in reference to btivial, though the aibginetan LainpOn. lu my prccod- 
lie had informed us that bOOO of them ing i»ote I have alluded to another state* 
were included in the army. Some of incut iiuulo by Herodotus, not very cro- 
them must have been slain, and we may ditable to the ihlginetans: there is inoro- 
fairly presume that they were bunod over a third (ix. 80), in which he repro* 
along with the Spaitan citizens gene- Rents them as liuviug cheated the He* 
inll^ As to the word (ps'aj, or ffpeyaj, lots in their piirchaHos of the Imoty. We 
or »^«oy (the two last being both con- may presume him to have heard all 
jectural readings), it seems inipossiblo these anecdotes at I’latoa: at the Airno 
to arrive at any certainty; we db not when he probably visited that place, 
know by what name these select war* not long before the I’eloponnesian war, 
liors were called. tlio inhabitants were uuit^l in the most 

* Herodot. ix. 85. T&v 5’ !f<rot intimate manlier with Athens, and 

Koi fpadyoyrai iy riA.oTotpo'i 46vt«s Teapot, doubtless sympathised in the hatrwl^if 
roirrovs iyi> xvyQivonat, the Atiieniaus against ^^gina. It does 

iitat<rxy*'oi*i^ov$ iirtaroT Irom hence follow that tlie 

indffTOvs X"®"** ^*’0 all untrue. 1 disbelieve, indeed, _ 

fiviKty hyQp^nfuv' sol the advice said U> have been given by 
AlyivitTfuv iirri airiBi ifoAeii/tspoj Tdtl>os, Lampdn to crucify the body of Mardo* 
Thy iyit iucoiu xol SfKa XifOt nius -- vvliiph has more tbe^ air of a 

ftfrit ravTa, SfijOfvruy T&y Aiyiytfrtuy, poetical coiurivauce for bringing out on 
X^Toi K\€dh 7 }y Thy Ahrohlxovt &yhpa honourable sentiment, than of a real 
nAaToiftt, vp6^eivov Uvra a.tnwv. • inchlcnt, Hut tlioro seAns no reason to 

This is a curious statemenl^ derived doi^jt the li'uth of the other two stories. 
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away and buried; by whom, was never certainly known, for there 
were many different pretenders who obtained reward on this plea 
from Artynt& the son of Mardoniiis. The funereal monument 
was yet to be seen in the time of Pausanias.' 

The spoil was rich and multifarious—gold and silver in Dartes 
as well as in implements and ornaments, carpets, splendid arms 
and clofning, horses, camels, &c., even the magnificent tent of 
Xerxes, left on his retreat with Mardonius, was included.*' By 
or^er of the general Pausanias, the Helots collected all the 
valuable articles into one spot for division; not without stealing 
many of the golden ornaments, which, in ignorance of the value, 
they were persuaded by the A5ginetans to sell as brass. After 
reserving a tithe for the IJelphiah Apollo, together with ample 
offerings for the Olympic Zeus and the Isthmian Poseidon, as well 
as for Pausanias as general—the remaining booty was distributed 
among the different contingents of the army in proportion to their 
respective numbers.'’ The concubines of the Persian chiefs were 
among the prizes distributed: there were probably however among 
them many of Grecian birth, restored to their families; and one 
especially, overtaken in her chariot amidst the flying Persians, 
witli rich jewels and a numerous suite, threw herself at the feet of 
Pausanias ^himself, imploring his protection. She proved to be tbe 
daughter of his personal friend Hegetorides of Kos, carried off by 
tbe Persian Pharandates; and he had the satisfaction of restoring 
her to her father.’ Large as the booty collected was,’there yet 
remained many valuable treasures buried in the ground, which tbe 
Platsean inhabitants afterwards discovered and appropriated. 

The real victors in the battle of Plataea were the Lacedaj- 
monians, Athenians and Tegeans. The Corinthians and others, 
forming part of the army opposed to Mardonius, did not reach the 
field until the battle was ended, though they doubtless aided both 
in tlie assault of the fortified camp and in the subsequent operations 
against Thebes, and were universally recognised, in inscriptions 

Herodotus does but too rarely specify * Diodorus (xi. 33) states this propor- 
hi^ iilformants: it is interesting to scent tional distribution. Herodotus only 
out the track in which his inquiries says — tKoffroi rSiv ^(ray 

have been prosecuted, (ix. 81). 

After the battle of Kunaxa, and the < Herodot. ix. 76, 80, 81, 82. The 
death of Cyrus tho younger, his dead fate of those female companions of the 
body had the liead and hands cut off, Persian grandees, on the taking of the 
by order of Artaxerxes, and#nailed to a cairfif by an enemy, forma a melan- 
cross (Xenoph. Auab. i. 10,1; iii. J, 17). cboly picture here as well as at Issus, 

* Herodot. ix. 84; Pausanias, ix. 2, 2. and even at Kunaxa: see Diodor. xvii. 

» Herodot. irf. 80, 81; compare vii. 3r>} Quintus Curtius, iii. xi. 21: Xenoph. 
41-83* , 1 Auab. i. ,10, 2. 
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and panegyrics, among the cllampions who had contributed to the 
liberation of Greece.' It was not till after ,thc taking of the 
Persian camp that the contingents of Elis and Mantiflcia, who may 
perhaps have been among the convoys prevented b*y the Persian 
cavalry from descending the passes of Kithmron, first reached the 
scene of action. Mortified at having missed their share in the 
glorious exploit, the new-comers were at first eager to set off 
in pursuit of Artabazus: but the Eacedmmonjan commander 
forbade them, and they returned home withojit any other consola¬ 
tion than that of banishing their generals fi»- not having led 4hem 
forth more promptly." 

There yet remained the most efficient ally of Mardonius—the 
city of Thebes; which Pausauias summoned on the 
eleventh day after the battle, requirhig fhat the medidng re- 
loaders should be delivered up, especially Timegenidas rSA 
aud Attagiuus. On receiving a refusal, he began to 
batter their walls, and to adopt thq sfill more effective Helves tip, • 
measure of laying waste their territory; giving notice to“!iMihl’“* 
that the work of destruction would be continued until these chiefs 
were given up. After twenty days of endurance, the chiefs 
at length proposed, if it should prove that Pausanias peremptorily , 
required their pereons and refused to accept a sum of money in 
commutation, to surrender themselves voluntarily as the price 
of liberation for their country. A ncgociatiou was accordingly 
entered into with Pausanias, and the jiersons demanded ttiorc 
surrendered to him, excepting Attaginus, who found means to 


• PlutATch anima<lvert8 aevorely (Do 
Malign. Herodot. p. 87;.^ compare Pint. 
Ansteid. c. 19) upon Herodotiw^ becauHO 
he states that none of the Greeks liad 
any share in the battle of r]ai93a except 
the Lacedeemonians, Tegemis, and Athe* 
mans: the orator Lysias repeats the 
same statement (Oratio Funehr. c. 9). 
If this were the fact (Plutarch asks) 
how comes it that the inscriptions and 
poems of the time recognise the exploit 
as performed by the whole Grecian 
army, Corinthians and others included ? 
But these inscriptions do not really 
contradict what is affirmed by Hero* 
dotus. The actual battle was fought 
only by a part of the collactiye Grecian 
army; but this happened great 

measure by accident; the were 

little mo]% than a mile off, and until 
within a few hours had been ogcupying 
port of the same continuous line of 


position; moreover, if the battle had 
liistod a little longer, they would have 
come up in time to render actual help. 
They would naturally bo considered, 
therefore, as entitled to partake In the 
glory of the entire result. 

when however in after-times a 
stranger visited Plataja, and saw I^ace- 
dajinonian, Tegoan, and Athenian tombs, 
but no Corinthiau nur iGgineton, Ac., 
he would naturally euc|uire how it bap-f 
pened that none of these l^ter h^ 
fallen in the battle, and woulfftlien be 
informed that they were not really pre¬ 
sent at it. Hence the motive for these 
cities to erect empty sepulchral monu¬ 
ments on the spot, as Herodotmi in¬ 
forms us that they afterwards did or 
caused Ho be done by individual Pla- 
toans. 

^ Herodot. ix. 77^ 
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escape at the last moment. His sods, whom he left behind, were 
delivered up as si^bstitutes, hut Pausanias refused to touch them, 
with the just ifemark, which iii those times was even generous,‘ that 
they were nbwise implicated in the medim of their father. 
Timegenidas and the remaining prisoners were carried off to 
Corinth and immediately put to death, without the smallest 
discussion^or form of trial: Pausanias was apprehensive that if any 
delay or consultation were granted, their wealth and that of their 
friends would effectually purchase voices for their acquittal,— 
indeed the prisoners themselves had been induced to give them¬ 
selves up partly in that expectation.* It is remarkable that 
Pausanias himself only a few years afterwards, when attainted 
of treason, returned and surrendered himself at Sparta under 
similar hopes of being ablq to- buy himself off by .money.’ In this 
hope indeed he found himself deceived, as Timegenidas had been 
deceived before: but the fact is not the less to be noted as 
.indicating the general imyession %t the leading men in a 
Grecian city were usually open to bribes in judicial matters, and 
that individuals superior to this temptation were rare exceptions. 
I shall have occasion to dwell upon this recognised untrustworthi¬ 
ness of the Icading'Greeks when I come to explain the extremely 
popular cast of the Athenian judicature. 

Whether there was any positive vote taken among the Greeks 
H™™ respecting the prize of valour at the battle of Platma may 
Ore'S ww- doubted: and the silence of Herodotus goes far 

riore. to negative an important statement of Plutarch, that the 
Athenians and Lacedtemonians were on the point of coming to an 
open rupture, each thinking themselves entitled to the prize—that 
Aristeides appeased the Athenians, and prevailed upon them 
to submit to the general decision of the allies—and that Megarian 
and Corinthian leaders contrived to elude the dangerous rock 
by bestowing the prize on the Platmans, to which proposition both 
Aristeides and Pausanias acceded.'* But it seems that the general 
opinion recognised the Lacedmmonians and Pausanias as bravest 

• S«e, a little above in this chapter, HermokratSs of Syracuse) received 
the trpaWont of tlio wife imd children bribes from Tissaphernes to betray the 
of the Athenian senator Lykidas (He- intereste both of their seamen and of 
ledoti ii. 5). Compare also Herodot. their country; also c. 49 of the same 

^****^ about the Laeedsemonian general 

! S'™ j Astyoohus. The bribes received by the 

’ Thucyd. i. 131. «a! Spartan kings Leotychidds and Pleis- 

paei SiaXde-fir tV 5‘a/3oX<v. Compare toanaasSfe recoivled (Herodot. vi. 73- 
Thucyd. viii. 45, where he states that Thucyd, ii. 31). • * ' 

the trierarchs and generals of the Lace- * Plutareh. Aristeidds, c. 20; Do He- 
dEcmouian and allicli fleet (all except rodot. AI?digu. p. 87;i, 
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among the brave, seeing that Ihey had overcome the best troops of 
the enemy and slain the general. In burying their dead warriors, 
the Lac^iemdnians singled out for peculiar distinction Philokyon, 
Poseidonius, and Amompharetus the lochage, whose conduct iu the 
fight atoned for his disobedience to* orders. There was one 
Spartan however who had surpassed them all—Aristodemus, the 
single survivor of the troop of Leonidas at Thermopylaj.. Having 
ever since experienced nothing hut disgrace and insult from 
his fellow-citizens, this unfortunate man h#d become reckless 
of life, and at Platrna he stepped forth single-handctl from his jllace 
in the ranks, performing deeds of the most heroic valour and 
detennined to regain by his death the, esteem of his countrymen. 
But the Spartiins refused to* assign to him the same funereal 
honours as were paid to the other distinguished warriors, who had 
manifested exemplary forwardness and skill, yet without any 
desperate rashness, and without any previous taint such as to 
render life a burthen to ilfcem. hiuhsequent valour might he 
held to efface this taint, but could not suffice to exalt Aristodemus 
to a level with tlie most honoured citizens.' 

But though we cannot believe the statement i^f Plutarch that the 
L’latmans received by general vote tiic imize of valour, it Ktsvcrpntlal 
is certain that they were largely honoured and recoin- riutini, iM 
pensed, as the propriotore of that ground on which tl!e ,1“ Xufryl 
liberation of Greece had been achieved. The market- 
place and centre of their town was selected a.s the scone 
for the solemn sacrifice of thanksgiving, offered up by 
Pausanias after the battle, to Zeus Elcutlicrius, in the 
name and presence of all the assembled allies. The local 
gods and heroes of the J’latman territory, who had been invoked 
in prayer before the battle, and who had granted their soil 
as a propitious field for the Greek arms, were made partakers 
of the ceremony, and witnesses as well as guarantees of the 
engagements with which it was accompanied.* 'i'he Platscans*, now 
re-entering their city, which the Persian invasion had comiielled 
them to desert, were invested with the honourable #hty of celebra¬ 
ting the periodical sacrifice in commemoration of this great vfetery, 
as well as of rendering care and religious service at the tombs 
of the fallen warriors. As an aid to enable them to discharge this 
obligafion, which probably might have pressed hard upon them at 

* Herodot. ix. 71 72. ' * cently tfeen victorious, initeurat^ 

* Thucyd. ii. 71, 72. So tho Roman sftcruni LliU loci(Tacitus, Hwtor. ii. 

Emperor Vitellius, on visiting th^ field 70), • 

of Bebriacum whore liis troops had rc- 
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a time when their city was half-ruined and their fields unsown, 
they received out the prize-money the large allotment of eighty 
talents, whicS was partly employed in building and adSrning a 
handsome temple of Athene—the symbol probably of renewed 
connexion with Athens. ‘They undertook to render religious 
honours every year to the tombs of the warriors, and to celebrate 
in every fifth year the grand public solemnity of the Elcutheria 
with gymnastio matches analogous to the other great festival 
games of Greece.' ^ In consideration of the discharge of these 
dutifcs, together with the sanctity of the ground, Pausanias and the 
whole body of allies bound themselves by oath to guarantee the 
antonomy of Platma, and t]je inviolability of her territory. This 
was an emancipation of the town from the bond of the Boeotian 
federation, and from the enforcing supremacy of Thebes as its 
chief. 

But the engagement of the allies appears to have had other 
Pcrmoneni objects also, larger, than l^t of protecting Platma, or 
tWOTS/do-’ establishing commemorative ceremonies. 'J'he defensive 
vktorrto'" league against the Persians was again sworn to by all of 
Inpat"^ them, and rendered permanent. An aggregate force of 
riatiM. 10,000 hoplites, 1000 cavalry, and 100 triremes, for the 
purpose of carrying on the war, was agreed to and promised, the 
contingent 'of each ally being specified. Moreover the town of 
Platma was fixed on as the annual place of meeting, where deputies 
ffwn all of them were annually to assemble." 

This resolution is said to have been adopted on the proposition 
of Aristeides, whose motives it is not difficult to trace. Though 
the Persian army had sustained a signal defeat, no one knew how 
soon it might re-assemble, or be reinforced. Indeed, even later, 
after the battle of Mykale had become known, a fresh invasion 
of the Persians was still regarded as not improbablenor did 
any one then anticipate that extraordinary fortune and activity 
wherSby the Athenians afterwards organized an alliance such as 
to throw Persia on the defensive. Moreover, the northern half of 
Greece was stB medieing, either in reality or in appearance, and 


^’Thucyd. ii. 71; Plutarch, Aris- 
c. 19-21; Sti'abo, ix. p. 412; 
Pausfmiaa, ix. 2, 4. 

The Eleutheria were celebrated on 
the fourth of the Attic month Boedro- 
nuoQ; which was the day on Which the 
battle itself was foiuht; while the an* 
nual decoration of tal tombs, and cere* 
monies in honour of the deceased, took 


place on the sixteenth of the Attic 
month H®maktdrion. K. F. Hermann 
(Qottesdienstliche Alterthiimer der 
Griechen, oh. 63, note 9) has treated 
these,,^wo celebrations as if they were 
one." 

* Plutarch, Aristeides, c. 21. 

* Tj^ucyd. i. 90. 
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new efforts on the part of Xerxes might probably keep up his 
ascendency in those parts. Now assuming thc^war |o he renewed, 
Aristeides and the Athenians had the strongest ipterost in pro- ’ 
viding a line of defence which shopld cover Attica as well as 
Peloponnesus; and in preventing the Pcloj)onnesians from (ym- 
lining themselves to their Isthmus, as they liad done before. 
To take advantage for this purpose of the new-born reverence and 
patitude which now bound the Laceda-monians £b Platma, was an 
idea eminently suitable to the moment; though the unforeseen 
subsequent start of Athens, eomhined with trther events, pre?cnted 
both the extensive alliance and the inviolability of Platma, pro¬ 
jected by Aristeides, from taking effect.' 

On the same day that Riusanias and the Grecian land army 
conquered at Plata'a, the naval armament under Leo- 
tychides and Xanthippus was engaged in operations 
hardly less important at Mykale on, the Asiatic coast. iimovMW 
The Grecian commandor3%f the fleet (which numbered SamiHi rroiii 
110 triremes), having advanced as far as Delos, were 
afraid to proceed farther eastward, or to undertake any offensive 
operations against the Persians at .Samos, for^lie rescue of Ionia— 
although Ionian envoys, especially from Chios and Samos, had* 
urgently solicited aid both at Sparta and at Delos. Tliree 
Samians, one of them named Ilcgcsistratus, came to assure Leoty- 
chidcs, that their countrymen were ready to revolt from the (|p8j)ot« 
Theoraestor, whom the Persians had installed there, so soon m the 
Greek fleet should appear off the island. In spite of emphatic 
appeals to the community of religion and race, Lcotychides was 

> It is to this general and solemn assembly at Athens, for the purpose of 
mooting, hold at Platiea after the vie- deliberating what should be done with 
tory, that we might probably refer these tomploH (Plutarch, Periklfis, c. 
another vow noticed by the historians 17). Yet Theopoiupiw pronounced this 
and orators of the subsequent coutury, alleged oath to be a fabrication, thougii 
if that vow were not of auspiciouB au- both the orator L^kuigua and Diodorus 
thenticity. TTlie Greeks, while pro* profess to report it verbatim.* We may 
mising faithful attachment, and con* safely assert that the oath, as they gita 
tinned peaceful dealing among them* it, is not geouiue; but perhaiis the vow 
selves, and ongf^ng at the smne time of tithing those 4who bad voluntaiily 
to amerce in a tithe of their property joined Xerxes, which Herodotus refers 
all who had imfised—arc said to have to an earlier period, when sucoess was 
vowed that they would not repair or doubtful, may now have been rewwed 
rebuild the temples which the Pereian in the moment of victoiy: see Dlodor, 
invader had burnt; but would leave ix. 29; Lykurgus cent. Leokrat. o. 19, 
them in their half-ruined condition as a p. ; Polybius, ix. 'id ; Isokratds, Or. 
monument of his sacrilege. Some of.iv.; Panegyr. c. 41, ^ Ti^opom* 
the injured temples near Atflsus were : pus, ii’i'agm. 167, ed. Didot*, Suidas, v. 
seen in their half-burnt state even by ! AsKarsifty, Cicero de RepublicA, iu. 0, 
the traveller Pausanias (x. 35, 2), in his and the begipin^ of the chapter last 
time. Perikliis, forty yoars^after the , but one preceding, of this History, 
battle, tried to convoke «. Pan-Hollenic*' 
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long deaf to the entreaty; but his reluctance gradually gave way 
before the perseverkg earnestness of the orator. While yet not 
thoroughly determined, he happened to ask the Samian speaker 
what was his name. To which the latter replied, “ Hegesistratus, 
i. e. army-leader.” “ I accept Hegesistratus as an omen (replied 
Leotychides, struck with the significance of this name), pledge 
thou thy faith to accompany us—let thy companions prepare the 
Samians to receive us, and we will go forthwith.” Engagements 
were at once cxchangod, and while the other two envoys were sent 
forwaW to prepare matters in the island, Hegesistratus remained 
to conduct the fleet, which was farther encouraged by favourable 
' sacrifices, and by the assurances of the prophet Deiphonus, hired 
from the Corinthian colony of Apollonia.' 

When they reached the Heraeum near Kalami in Samos,® and 
Tho Persian bad prepared themselves for a naval engagment, they 
itoasami* discovcrcd that the enemy’s fleet had already been 
toMytoie withdrawn from the island to the neighbouring continent, 
inionin. For the Persian commanders had been so disheartened 
with the defeat of Salamls that they were not disposed to fight 
again at sea: we do not know the numbers of their fleet, but 
'jicrhaps a considerable proportion of it may have consisted of Ionic 
Greeks, whose fidelity was now very doubtful. Having abandoiK’d 
the idea of a lea-fight, they permitted their Phoenician squadron to 
, depart, and sailed with their remaining fleet to the promontory 
of Illykale near Miletus.® Here they were under the protection 


' Herodot. ix. 91, 92, 95; vii». 132, 
133. Tho prophet of Mardoniua at Pl.v 
tiea bore the name—Hegesistratus; and 
was probably the more highly esteemed 
for it (Herodot. ix. 37). 

Diodorus states the fleet as compris- 
iug 250 triremes (xi. 34). 

The anecdotes respectitig the Apollo- 
niate Euenius, tho father of Deiphonus, 
will bo ftmnd curious and interesting 
(Herodot. ix. 93, 94). Euenius, as a 
recompense for having been unjustly 
blinded by his countrymen, had re¬ 
ceived from the gods tho grant of pro¬ 
phecy transmissible to his descondauts: 
a new prophetic family was thus created, 
alongside of the lamids, Telliads, Kly- 
tiads, &o. 

• Herodot. ix. 96. iyivorro 

irp^s Ka\((/uoi(ri, ol a^ov 
dp/iiirdjaei'oi rs' ti 

ra^Tp, irop«<rK«t/dCcvTo^ vav/uax^iiv. 

It is by no meiuip cmain that tho 
Hencum here indicated is the celebrated 


temple which stood near tho city of 
Samos (iii. 8u): the words of Herodotus 
rather seem to indicate that anotlier 
temple of Herd, in some other i>art of 
the island, is intended. 

® Herodotus describes the Persian 
osition by topographical indications 
uowu to his readers, but not open to 
be determined by ua—Gacson, Skolo- 
poeis, the chapel of DemSter, built by 
Philistus one of the primitive colonists 
of MiloUis, &o. (ix. 93): from the lan¬ 
guage of Herodotus, we may suppose 
that Gfceon was the name of a town as 
well as of a river (Ephorus ap. Athena?, 
vi. p. 3U). 

The eastern promontory (Cape Po- 
seidion) of Samos was separated only 
by seven stadia from MyKald (Strabo, 
XIV. p. bft'TVj near to the place where 
Glauke was situated (Thucyd. viii. 79) 
—modem observers make the distance 
rather uu re tlum a mile (Poppo, Pro- 
leg^ ad Thucyd. vol. ii. p. 465). 
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of a land-force of 60,000 m*!i, under the couuuaud of Tigraiies— 
the main reliance of Xerxes for the defence of Ionia. The 


ships were dragged ashore, and a rampart of stunes and stakes- 
was erected to protect them, while the defending •army lined the 
shore, and seemed amply sufficient to^rcpel attack from seaward.' 

It was not long before the Greek fleet arrived. Disappointed of 


their intention of fighting, by the flight of the enem^ 
from Samos, they had at first proposed either t(^ return 


Mlfltiusl of 

the fldi'lity of 
the JoRtane 


home, or to turn aside to the Hellespont: but they were SJ 
at last persuaded by the Ionian envoys pursue the 


enemy’s fleet and again offer kittle at Mykale. On reaching that 


point, they discovered that the I’ersians had abandoned the sea, ■ 
intending to light only on Jand. So much had the Greeks now 
become emboldened, that they ventured to disembark and attack 


the united land-force and sea-force before them. But since much 


of their chance of success depended on the desertion of the 
lonians, the first proceeding of liefltyehidcs was, to copy tha 
previous mameuvre of Themistokles, when retreating from Arte- 
misium, at the watering-places of Eubam. Sailing along close to 
the coast, he addressed, through a herald of loud voice, earnest 
appeals to the lonians among the enemy td revolt; calculating,, 
(‘ven if they did not listen to him, that he should at least render • 
them mistrusted by the Persians. lie then disembarked his 
troops, and marshalled them for the purpose of attacking the 
IVrsian camp on land: while the Persian generals, surprisiSJ*by 
this daring manifestation, and susi>ecting, either from his manoeuvre, 
or from previous evidences, that the lonians were in secret collusion 
with him, ordered the Samian contingent to be disarmed, and the 
Milesians to retire to the rear of the army, for the purpose of occupy¬ 
ing the various mountain roads up to the summit of Mykale—with 
which the latter were familiar as a part of their own territory.’ 

Serving as these Greeks in the fleet wen', at a distance from 
their own homes, and having left a powerful army of rte orcckn 
Persians and Greeks under Mardonius in Ihcotia, they S tSir'iVr- 
were of course full of anxiety lest his arms might prove 
victorious and extinguish the freedom of their country. 

It was under these feelings of solicitude for their absent 
brethren that they disembarked, and were maile ready 
for attack by the afternoon. But it was the afternoon of 
an ever-memorable da^Sj-the fourth, of the month 
Boodromion (about September) 479 n.c. By j remark- >»“««■ 

* Heroilofc. is. 90, 97. ' Herinlot. ix. hs, 9^ 404, 
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able coincidence, the victory of PlataSa in Bccotia had been gained 
by Pausanias that very morning. At the moment when the 
Greeks were advancing to the charge, a divine Pheme or message 
flew into the camp. Whilst a herald’s staff was seen floated to the 
shore by the western wave, the symbol of electric transmission 
across the 2Egean—the revelation, sudden, simultaneous, irre¬ 
sistible, struck at once upon the minds of all, as if the multitude 
had one commop soul and sense, acquainting them that on that 
very morning their countrymen in Bmotia had gained a complete 
victoiy over Mardon[us. At once the previous anxiety was 
dissipated, and the whole army, full of joy and confidence, charged 
with redoubled energy. Such is the account given by Herodotus,’ 


• Herodot. ix. 100, 101. tovffi ff(f>i 
(‘'EXXijtrt) T« 4 <r 4 vt UT 0 

rh (TTp-arSiTfSoy irS*', Ka\ Hvpv■ 

K^iXop KV^ojiayTis Ktinfvov. 

Si ff<pi SiScf &s ol 

*E\\»jy<y tV MopSavfou (TTpariV 
4p pax^fiepoi. Af/A,a Sij iroAXoftrt 

rtxixrjpiourl 4(Tri t 4 Peia tup vprfyni- 
TUP' el Kol T6re rijs abrijs i}ixfpt)i <rvfi- 
viVTo6<n}t rov t< 4p nAaraipcrj ital tov 
4p MvKoAp ii4\\opros (ffeaBai Tpeoparos, 
^i]pr} Toicn "EAAij^t^roiC t rabrji 
Kero, S?<rT6 Bapffrjtrai re tV (^rpariitp 
toAA^ /4«AAo»', Kal 404\€ip vpo$vp6r(pop 
Kipivveveip . . yeyopeptti 5^ pIktjp tup 
perk Xlavffapleu 'EW-fiPup opBus <T<p i 
(p4ipij (rvp4$aipe 4X$ov<ra’ tS 
\kp 4 p nAarcuptrt irpwt 4 ti rijs vp4pi}s 
4yip(To' Th 8i 4p MvitdAp, vepl SelAiiv 
. . . Si <r<pi irp)v Tifv <f>4tpi]P 4(Ta’ 

vikMoi, otht vepl ff<l>4up avrup o&rot, a<y 
TUP 'EAA’^vftjv, /ilj MopSoi/fy fl-raftrij 
rj ‘EAXdj. &s p4pToi if kX^Odp a8r»j 
iffivTaTo, juSAA({»' ti Kol Ta;^i5- 
Tepop T^p irp6(roSop iiroitvpTO: compare 
Plutarch, Paul. Emilius, c. 24, 25, about 
the battle of Pydna.—The <pip7) which 
circulated through the aeseinbleil army 
of Mardouius in Bccotiii, respecting his 
intention to kill the Phokians, turned 
out incorrect (Herodot. ix. 17). 

Two passages in .£schlnea (cent. Ti* 
-marchum, c. 27, p. 57, and De Fals. 
Legat. c. 45, p. 290) are peculhirly 
valuable as illustrating the ancient idea 
of —a divine voice or vocal godtUss, 

generally considered as informing a 
crowd of persons at once, or moving 
them all by one and the same unanim¬ 
ous feeling—the Vox Dei passing into 
the Vox PopuH. There was altar to 
at Athens (Pausan. i. 17,1); com¬ 
pare Hesiod. 0pp. Di* 761, and the 
^Oertra of 9^pier, 'which is essentially 


the''same idea as ^-fiptj: Iliad, ii. 93. 
perk 54 irtpiffip ‘'0(r<ra SfStjfj 'OTpbpovtr* 
i4pai, AiSs fiyy^Aor* also Odyssey, i. 
282—opposed to tho idea of a distinct 
human speaker or informant— i)p tIs toi 
$poTup, ti ''Offffap kKoiioyis 'Ek 

AiSj, ^Te pdXiffTa <ptpfi kK4o 5 kp$p^voi(n; 
and Odyss. xxiv. 412. 'Oirira 8^ &p' &y- 
yeXos i)Ka xaTk vt6\ip vdpTr), 

f/lPTjffT'ifpuy ffTvyephp Odporop aal K^p’ 
^>'^oy<ro. The word kAijS^v is used in 
the same meaning by Sophoklca, Phi- 
loktet. 255: KAjjSiv at Sinyina hail 
altars as a goddess, Aristeides, Orat. 
xl. p. 507. ed. Dindorf, p. 754 (see An- 
dokidos de Mysteriis, c. 2‘2, p, «)4); He¬ 
rodotus in the passage now heforo us 
considers tho two as identical—coinpai'e 
also Herodot. v. 72. Both words arc 
used also to signify an omen conveyed 
by some undesigned human wor'd or 
speech, which in that particular case is 
considered as determined by the special 
intervention of tlie gods, for the infor¬ 
mation of some person who hoai-s it: 
see Homer, Odyss. xx. 100: compare 
also Anstophan. Aves, 719; Sophoklos, 
ffidip. Tyr. 43-472; Xenophon, Sym- 
posion, c. 14. 8. 48. 

The descriptions of Fama by Viigil, 
jEneid. iv. 176 scq., and Ovid, Weta- 
morph. xii. 40 scq., ai-o more diffuse 
and overcharged, departing from the 
simplicity of the Greek conception. 

We may notice, as partial illustra¬ 
tions of what is here intended, those 
: sudden, unaccountable impressions of 
I panic terror which occasionally ran 
I through the ancient armies or assembled 
i multitudes, and which were supposed 
to be. tpioduced by Pan or by Nymphs 
— indeed sudden, violent and eontagious 
impressions of every kind, not merely 
of fear.*^ Livy, x. 28. “ Victorem equi- 
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and doubtless universally acce]»ted in his time, when the combatants 
of Mykale were alive to tell their own story. He moreover 
mentions another of those coincidences whiclf the«Grcek mind 
always seized upon with so much avidity: there was a chapel of the 
Eleusinian Demeter close to the field «f battle at Mykale, as well 
as at Platma. Diodorus and other later writers,' who wrote when 


tatum velut l!/n^)fkiticns pavor dissipat." 
ix. 27. “ Milites, mcertum ob quam 
causam, hjmphatis similes od arma dis- 
currunt”—ill Greek wfi^XTjvroi: com* 
pare Polyccn. iv. 3, 2(5, and an instruc¬ 
tive note of Miitzel, ad Quint. Curt. iv. 
46, 1 (iv. 12, 14). 

But I cannot better illustrate that 
idea which tho Greeks invested with 
divinity under the name of th.in 
by transcribing a striking passage ffoin 
M. Michelet’s Hiatoire de la Revolution 
Fran 9 oiHo, The illustration is the more 
instructive, because the religious point 
of view, which in Herodotus is predo- 
minant,—and which, to tlio believing 
mind, funnshos an explanation pre-emi¬ 
nently satisfactory—lias passed away in 
the liistorian of the nineteenth century, 
and gives place to a graphic description 
of the real phenomenon, of high im- 
poi-tance in human affairs ; the coriimou 
Musceptibillties, common inspiration, and 
common R|>ontnneous impulse, of a mul¬ 
titude, elficing for the time each man’s 
sepanito individuality. 

M. Michelet is about to describe that 
ever-meraorable event—the capture of 
tho Bastile, on the I4th of July, 1789 
(ch. vii, vol. i. p. 105). 

'' Vomilies, avec un gouvernement 
organise, un rol, des mintstres, un gene¬ 
ral, uno arnnie, n'dtoit (lu’hesitation, 
doute, incertitude, dans la plus com- 
plfete anarchie morale. 

Paris, boul^vers^, delaisad do toute 
autoritd legale, dans un desordre appa¬ 
rent, atteignit, !c 14 Juillet, ce qui mo* 
ralement est I’ordre lo plus profond, 
runanimit(5 des esprits. 

“ Le 13 Juillet, Paris ne songeait qu’k 
80 defendre. Lo 14, il attoqua. 

Le 13, au soir, il y avoit encore des 
doutes, ii n’y eu eut plus le matin. Le 
soir etoit plein de troubles, de fureur 
d^ordonu^. Le matin fut lumineux 
et d’uno s^r^nit^ terrible. 

‘*Um 86 leva 8»r Paris atec le jour, 
et to»s vv'ent la meine lumiere. Urn hi- 
mi^re dans les esprUs, et dans chatpie c(sur 
une voix: Va, et tu prendras la WUtille! 

“ Cela ^toit impossible, insense, 
<5trange k dire; . . . Et tons le crurent 
n^anmoins. Kt cela se fit. * 


‘Mja Bastille, pour dtre uno vieillo 
forteresso, n’eu itoit pas idoius impre- 
nablo, h, moins d’j* mottro plusieurs 
jours, et boaucoup d'artillerie. Lo pen* 
pie n’avoit en*cotte crise ni le temps ni 
les moyens <e fairs un sidge rejjlilier, 
L’efit-il fait, la Bastille n’avoit pas k 
craiudre, ayant assoz de vivres pour at- 
teiidiy un scconra si proche, et d'im- 
menses munitions do guen'e, Sos murs 
de dix piods d’«5piufisear au sommet des 
tours, do tronte ct quarante k la base, 
pouvaient rire longtemiis des boulots : 
et Bcs b.attenc8, b olio, dont le feu plon- 
geoit sur Paris, auroient pu en otten- 
dant (f^?npoHr tout le Mamis, tout le 
Fafibomg St. Antoino. 

“L’attaquo do la Ikustille ne fut un 
acte nullemeat raisomiable. Ce fut un 
acte de foi. 

‘ Persimne ne pr caag . Male to^is ent¬ 
rant et iovs long des nies, 

des quais, des ponta, d^ boulov.nrds, la 
foulo criait k la foule—A la Bastille —h 
la Bastille. dans leyoosin qui son- 
noit, tous eutendoient: A la Bastille. 

J’ersonne, je le repute, ne donna Vim* 
pulsion. Les parlours du Palais 
jMwsbrent lo temps h dresser nne Iwto 
de iwoscription, k jnger a mort la lieino, 
la Polignac, Artois, le prdvAt Flessellas, 
d'autres encore. Les noms des vain- 
quenra do la Bastille n'offrent pss un 
scul des faiseiu's de motions. Le Palais 
Royal no fut pus lo point de ddpart, et 
ce n’est pas non pins a\i Palais Royal (juo 
Icavainqueui'sramenereut les depouilles 
eties prisonniers. 

Encore inoins les dlccteurs qui sid- 
geaicni k I’Hotel de Ville ets’entdis 
I'idde de rattoque. Loin de Ik, pour 
I’empdcher, pour prdvenir le carnage 
que la Bastille pouvoit fairo si aisdment, 
ils alRnmt jusqu’k promettro au gou* 
vorneur, que s’il retirait ses canon, on 
ne I’attaquoroit ptvs. Les dlect^lra ne 
trahissoient pas comme ils en furont aq- 
cuses; mais ils n’avoient pas la fol. 

" Qui I’eut ? Celui qui eut aussi le 
devoumeiit, la force, pour acconiplir sa 
foi. Qj^ ? Le peuple, tout le 

’ Diodor. xi. 35; Polyosn. i. 33. Jus¬ 
tin fii. 14) is astonished in relating *'tab* 
tarn fam» velocitatem.” 
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the impressions of the time had vanished, and when divine inter¬ 
ventions were less easily and literally admitted, treat the whole 
proceeding a*> if itVere a report designedly circulated by the gene¬ 
rals, for the purpose of encouraging their army. 

The r.aced®monians ondhe right wing, and the portion of the 
Riwe or army near them, had a difficult path before them, over 
SSl'oruio ground and ravine; while the Athenians, Co- 
lontara In ' rinthians, Sikyonians and Troezenians, and the left half 

uie i'eniian • > J ^ ’ 

pff deS* marching only along the beach, came much 

»'sooner intdjConflict with the enemy. The Persians, as at 
Platsa, employed their gerrha, or wicker bucklers 
planted by spikes in the ground, as a breastwork, from behind 
which they discharged their arrows; and they made a strenuous 
resistance to prevent this defence from being overthrown. Ulti¬ 
mately, the Greeks succeeded in demolishing*it; driving the 
enemy into the interior of the fortification, where they in vain 
tried to maintain themselyes against the ardour of their pursuers, 
who forced their way into it almost along with the defenders. 
Even when this last rampart was carried, and when the Persian 
allies had fled, the native Persians still continued to prolong the 
struggle with Jpiminished bravery. Unpractised in line and drill, 
apd acting only in small knots,' with disadvantages of armour such 
as had beftn felt severely at Platma, they still maintained an 
unequal conflict with the Greek boplites; nor was it until the 
I.iKedmmonians with their half of the army arrived to join in the 
attack, that the defence was abandoned as hopeless. The revolt 
of the lonians in the camp put the finishing stroke to this ruinous 
defeat. First, the disarmed Samians—next, other lonians and 
Aiolians—^lastly, the Milesians who had been posted to guard the 
j)as8es in the rear—not only deserted, but took an active part in 
the attack. The Milesians ^especially, to whom the Persians 
had trusted for guidance up to the summits of Mykale, led them 
by wnong roads, threw them into the hands of their pursuers, and 
at last set upon them with their own hands. A large number 
of the native Persians, together with both the generals of the land- 
force, Tigranes and Mardontes, perished in this disastrous battle ; 
the%o Persian admirals, Artayntes and Ithamithres, escaped, but 
the army was irretrievably dispersed, while all the ships which had 
been dragged up on the shore fell into the hands of the assailants, 
and were burnt. But thj victory of ^ Greeks was by no means 

St 

* Herodot, ix. 102, 103. 05to» I Tf?xoy iffifimoviri 

(n^/xrai). Mar’ | ‘EAX^mv*'. 
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bloodless. Among the left wing, upon which the brunt of the 
action had fallen, a considerable number of melt were slain, 
especially Sikyonians, with their commander Pc^laos.' The 
honours of the battle were awarded, first to the Atlichians, next to 
the Corinthians, Sikyonians, and Trcezenians; the Lacedsemonians 
having done comparatively little. Hermolykus the Athenian, 
a celebrated pankratiast, was the warujpr most distinguished for 
individual feats of arms.* 

The dispersed Persian army, so much of it at least as had at 
first found protection on the heights of Mwkale, was 
withdrawn from the coast forthwith to Sardis under the fMW ivr. 
command of Artayntes, whom Masistes, the brother aSaa™’’' “ 
of Xerxes, bitterly reproached on the* score of cowardice in the 
recent defeat. The gonoral was at length so maddened by a 
repetition of these insults, that he drew his scimitar and would have 
slain Masistes,. had he not been prevented by a Greek of 
llalikarnassus named Xenagoras,* wjio'j^s rewarded by Xerxes 
with the government of Kilikia. Xerxes was still at Sardis, where 
he had remained ever since his return, and where he conceived 
a ptission^or the wife of his brother Masistes. The consequcnecs 
of his passion entailed upon that unfortunate wdhian sufferings too 
tragical to be described, by the orders of his own queen, the jealous 
and savage Amestris.^ But he had no fresh army ready to send 
down to the coast; so that the Greek cities, even on the continent, 
were for the time practically liberated from Persian supfi^ 
macy, while the insular Greeks were in a position of still greater 
safety. 

The commanders of the victorious Grecian fleet, having full 
confidence in their power of defenfling the islands, willingly 
admitted the Chians, Samians, Lesbians, and the other islanders 
hitherto subjects of Persia, to the protection and reciprocal en¬ 
gagements of their alliance. We may presume that tbe despots 
Strattis and Theomestor were 4^11«d from Chios and Samos.* 
But the Peloponnesian commanders hesitated in guaranteeing the 

• 

* Herodot. ix. 104, 105. Diodorua * Herodot. ix. 107. I do not kupw 
(xi. 36) seems to follow different aii’ wbetber wo may suppose Herodot to 
thorities from Herodotus: his statement have beard this from his fellow-^^en 
varies in many particulars, but is less Xeuagoras. 

probable. ♦ Herodot. ix. 108-113. He gives the 

Herodotus does not specify the loss story at considerable length: it illus- 
on either side, nor Diodorus that of the trates forcibly and painfully the interior 
Dreeks; but the latter says that 4U,f>00 of the Poilian regal palace. 

Persians and alli^ were slain. * Herodot. viii. 132, 

s Herodot. ix. lO-*}. 
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same secure autonomy to the continental cities, whicn could not 
Reiuotonceof be Upheld against the great inland power without efforts 
to ad^t the inctssant as well as exhausting. Nevertheless, not en- 
Sontartoi) duwng to abandon these continental lonians to the 
mercy of Xerxes, they made the offer to transplant 
taSJSlirt them into European Greece, and to make room for them 
the'^S” expelling tl^ nwimm) Greeks from their sea-port 
towns. But this proposition was at once repudiated 
by the Athenians, who would not permit that colonies 
ntai., originally planted by themselves should be abandoned, 
thus impairing the metropolitan dignity of Athens.' The Lacedm- 
monians readily acquiesced in this objection, and were glad, in all 
probability, to find honouraole grounds for renouncing a scheme of 
wholesale dispossession eminently difficult to execute “—yet at the 
same time to be absolved from onerous obligations towards the 
lonians, and to throw upon Athens either the burden of defending 
or the shame of abandi^iag them. The first step was thus taken, 
which we shall quickly see followed by others, for giving to Athens 
a separate ascendency and separate duties in regard to the Asiatic 
Greeks, and for introducing first, the confederacy of D^s—next, 
Athenian maritime empire. 

From the coast of Ionia the Greek fleet sailed northward to the 
The Grecian Jlellespont, chiefly at the instance of the Athenians, and 
tbe for the purpose of breaking down the Xerxeian bridge. 
SfStwnjre- Tor so imperfect was their information, that they 
buuheAihc- believed this bridge to be still firm and in passable 
!««liS"fbe condition in September 479 b.c., though it had been 
ChenmneM. Spoken and useless at the time when Xerxes crossed the 
strait in his retreat, ten moirths before (about November 480 b.c.)." 
Having ascertained on their arrival at Abydos the destruction 
of the bridge, Leotychides and the Peloponnesians returned home 
forthwith; but Xanthippus with the Atlienian squadron resolved 
to remain and expel the Persians from the .Thracian Chersonese. 
This peninsula had been in great part an Athenian possession, for 

* Herodot, ix, 106; Diodor. xi. 37. aiana in ancient times and the Turbin 
The lAtter represents the loniuns and more modem times: to a conjunction of 
iixoUans as having actually consented free states like the Greeks they must 
to li^ove into European Greece, and have been impi'acticable. 

indeed the Athenians themselves as See Yon Hammer, Geschichte des 
having at first consented to it, though Osmannischen Reichs, vol. i. book vi. 
the latter aftenvai'ds repented and op- p. 251, for the forced migrations of 
posed the scheme. people from Asia into Europe directed 

* Such wholesale transportations of by .^ Turkish Sultan B^azet (a.d. 
population from one continent to an- 1390-1400). 

other have always, been more or less in ^ Herodot. viii. 115, 117; ix. 106, 
the ^bits of Orteutal despots, the Per- lU.q 
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tlic space of more than forty.ycars, from tlie first settlement of the 
elder Miltiades' down to the suppression of the Ionic revolt, 
although during part of that time tributary to Persia. From the 
flight of the second Miltiades to the expulsion of Xerxes from 
Greece (493-480 b.c.), a period during which the Persian 
monarch was irresistible and full of hatred to Athens, no Athenian 
citizen would find it safe to live there. Jlut the Allienian squadron 
from Mykale were now naturally eager both to .re-establish the 
ascendency of Athens, and to regain the properties of Athenian 
citizens in the Chersonese. Probably manj’of the leading snen, 
especially Kimon son of Miltiades, had extensive possessions there 
to recover, as Alkibiades had in after days, with private forts of his 
own.“ To this motive for attacking tl!e Chersonese may be added 
another—the importance of its coriwproduce, as well as of a clear 
passage through the Hellespont for the corn ships out of the 
Propontis to Athens and yl'igina.’ Such were the reasons which 
induced Xanthippus anil the leading A(tenians, even without the . 
cooperation of the Peloponnesians, to undertake the siege of 
Sestus—the strongest jilace in the peninsula, the key of the strait, 
and tlie eentre in which all tlio neighbouring Persian garrisons, 
from Kardia and elsewhere', had got together iflider CEobazus and 
Artayktes.'' 

The Grecian inhabitants of the Chersonese readily* joined the 
Athenians in exiwllinff the Persians, who, taken alto- 

, , *. r , . ■ , , siege of 

gether by surprise, had been constrained to throw se«io*-' 

, , • t. ■ . • • Mitipatliy of 

themselves into Restus, without stores ot provisions or tsoOiier- 
means of making a long defence. But of all the ugoiMiAr- 
Chersonesites the most forward and cxas[iorateil were the 
inhabitants of Flaius—the southernmost town of the peninsula, 
celebrated for its tomb, temple, and sacred grove of the hero 
Protesilaiis, who figured in the Trojan legend as the foremost 
warrior in the host of Agamemnon to leap ashore, and as the first 
victim to the spear of Hektor. The temple of Protesflaus, 
conspicuously p'aced on the sea-shore,“ was a scene of worship and 
pilgrimage not merely for the inhabitants of Elieus, but also for the 
neighbouring Greeks generally, insomuch that it had been enricl^pd 

* See the preceding volume of this i lespont, see Demosthenfig, De 
Histot 7 , ch. XXX., ch. ixxiv., ch. xxxv. Lcgat. c. 59. 

^ Xenoph, Hellen. i. 5, 17. rh iavrov * ilerodot. ix. 114, 115. ’XijcfThy-^ 
^povpiov </>u\aKV TOW Treanhs ‘EXAijtr- 

® Herodot. vii. 147. Schol. Wvtow —^hucyd. viU. 62 : compare 

tophan. Equitca, 262. * Xenophon, Hellemc. ii. 1, 25. 

In illustration of the value set by ® Thucyd. viu. 102. ^ 

Athens upon the command of th%Ilel- 

2 M 2 
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with ample votive offerings and prc^ably deposits for security— 
money, gold and silver saucers, brazen implements, robes, and 
various other {.presents. The story ran that when Xerxes was on 
his march acr-oss the Hellespont into Greece, Artayktes, greedy of 
all this wealth, and aware ^at the monarch would not knowingly 
permit the sanctuary to be despoiled, preferred a wily request 
to him—“ Masjpr, here is the house of a Greek, who in invading 
thy territory, met his just reward and perished : I pray thee give 
his house to me, in order that people may learn for the future not 
to iqvade thy land ’’—the whole soil of Asia being regarded by the 
Persian monarchs as their rightful possession, and Protesilaus 
having been in this sense an aggressor against them. Xerxes, 
interpreting the request liteially, and not troubling himself to ask 
who the invader was, consentgd: upOn which, Artayktes, while the 
army were engaged in their forward march into Greece, stripped 
the sacred grove of Protesilaus, carrying all the treasures to Scstus. 
He was not content without still farther outraging Grecian 
sentiment: he turned eattlc ‘into the grove, ploughed and sowed 
it, and was even said to have profaned the sanctuary by visiting it 
with his concubines.' Such proceedings were more than enough 
to raise the strongest antipathy against him among the Chersonesite 
Greeks, who now crowded to reinforce the Athenians and blocked 
him up in, Sestus. After a certain length of siege, the stock 
of provisions in the town failed, and famine began to make itself 
fejf among the garrison; which nevertheless still held out, by 
painful shifts and endurance, until a late period in the autumn, 
when the patience even of the Athenian besiegers was well nigh ex¬ 
hausted. It was with difficulty thfit the leaders repressed the cla¬ 
morous desire manifested in their own camp to return to Athens. 

Impatience having been appeased, and the seamen kept to¬ 
gether, the siege was pressed without relaxation, and presently the 
privations of the garrison beeame intolerable; so that Artayktes 
and iEobazus were at last reduced to the necessity of escaping by 
Capture of stealth, letting themselves down with a few followers from 
the wall at a point where it was imperfcetly blockaded. 
utArayktea. (goiyazus fouud liis way into Thrace, where however he 
wa% taken captive by the Absinthian natives and offered up as a 
sacrifice to their god Pleistorus: Artayktes fled northward along 
the shores of the Hellespont, but was pursued by the Greeks, and 

* Herodot, ix. IIC : conepare i. 4. toC 

’AprafiKTi)!, iyi}p nfp(ri)s, S«ivhs Si Kal 'l^UXov ’EXatoC»TOF 

irdtrOaXos' jBcuriX^a iXa^yoyra fir’ Mfifyof. Compare Herodot. li, 64. 
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made prisoner near iEgospotami, after a strenvons resistance. He 
was brought with his son in chains to Sestus, whicti- immediately 
after his departure had been cheerfully surrendered by its in¬ 
habitants to the Athenians. It was* in vain that he offered a 
sum of 100 talents as compensation to the treasury of Pro- 
tesilaus, and a farther sum of 200 talents to the Athenians as 
])crsonal ransom for himself and his son. So deep was the wrath 
inspired by his insults to the sacred ground, that both the Athenian 
commander Xanthippus, and the citizensp of Elajus, dhdSined 
everything less than a severe and even cruel jicrsonal atonement 
for the outraged Protesilaus. Arhljktcs, after having first seen 
his son stoned to death befere his eyes, was hung up to a lofty 
hoard fixed for the purpose, and left to perish, on the spot where 
the Xerxeian bridge had been fixed.' There is something in this 
proceeding more Oriental than Grecian: it is not in the Grecian 
character to aggravate death by artifioial and lingering preliminaries. 

After the capture of Sestus the Athenian fleets returned liomc 
will] their plunder, towards the commencement of winter, iteioraof 

• • i *11 1 11 « 1 to 

not omitting to carry with them the vast eabjes of the Aihona. 
Xerxeian bridge, which had h(!en taken in the town, as a trophy to 
adorn the acropolis of Athens.* 

• Ilerodot. ix. 118, 110, 120. Olyhp nouncetl it forthwith, without asking 
'EXaioiirioi Tiixupfoyrtt T<p UpurariXf^ what it was. 

4^iovr6 fiiv KaraxpW^VVfi^i aurov toC C'Uisidcring tbo great celebrity ’iflilbh 
crpciTijyov ravr^ 6 y6os t*p(pf. this story has obtfiinod, some allus^Q 

^ Herodot. ix. 121. It must be either to it was necessary, though it has long 
to the joint Grecian armament of this ccivnetl to be received as nmtter of 
year, or to that of the former year, that history. It is quite inconsistent with 
Viutarch must inteml hia celebrated the narrative of Herodotus, as well as 
story respecting tho proposition ad- with all the conditions of the time: 
Viinced by Themistoklds sn<l coudoianefl Pagsuwe was Thcssnlim, and as such, 
by Aristeid^s, to apply (Plutarch, The- hostile to tho Greek fleet rather than 
mistoklfis, c. 20; Aristeidfis, c. 22). otherwise: the fleet seems to have never 
He. tells us that the Greek fleet was all been there: moreover we may add, that 
assembled to pass the winter in the taking matters as they then stood, when 
Thessalian harbour of Pogasa?, when the fear from Persia was not aPell ter- 
ThemistoklCs formed the project of rninated, the Athenians would have Icwt 
buruing all tho other Grecian ships ex- more than they gained by burning the 
cept tho Athenian, in order that no city ships of tho o^er Greeks, so that The- 
excejft Athens might have a naval force, mistoklds was not very likely to con- 
Themistokl&i (he tells us) intimated to ceive the sclieme, nor AristeidSs tft de* 
tlio people, that he had a proposition, scribe it in the language put into his 
very advantageous to the state, to’com- mouth. 

municate; but that it could not be The story is probably the invention 
publicly proclaimed and diseuwed; upon of some Greek of the Platonic age, who 
which they desired him to mention it wi.shed to contrast justice with expedU 
privately to Aristeidfis, Theififefcokles oncy an^ Aristeidds with Themistoklds 
did so; and Aristeid^ told the people, —as well as to bestow at the sme time 
that the project was at once eminently panegyric upon Atbpns in the days of 
advantageous and not less eiKinently her glory, 
unjust. Upon which the*people re- 
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CHAPTEE XLIII. 

EVEN'rS IN SICILY DOWN TO THE EXPULSION OP THE GELO- 

NIAN DYNASTY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF POPULAR 

GOVERNMENTS THROUGHOUT THE ISLAND, 

I HAVE already mentioned, in tfne preeeding volume of this History, 
the foundation of the Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily, together 
with the general fact, that in the sixth century before the Christian 
‘sera, they were among the most powerful and flourishing cities that 
bore the Hellenic name. Beyond this general fact, we obtain little 
insight into their history. 

Though Syracuse, after it fell into the hands of Gelo, about 
Agri^ntnm 485 B.C., tccame the most powerful city in Sicily, yet in 
“ipeS'io the preceding century Gola and Agrigentum, on the 
the island, bad been its superiors. The 
5 ^ 0 ?^ latter, within a few years of its foundation, fell under 
Agfid'nium. the dominion of one of its own citizens named Phalaris; 
a tlespot energetic, warlike, and cruel. An exile from Astypalsea 
near Rhodes, but a rich man, and an early settler at Agrigentum, 
he contrived to make himself despot seemingly about the year 
570 B.C. He had been named to one of the chief posts in the city, 
and having undertaken at his own cost the erection of a temple to 
Zeus Polieus in the acropolis (as the Athenian AlkmmOnids rebuilt 
the burnt temple of Delphi), he was allowed on this pretence to 
assemBle therein a considerable number of men; whom he armed, 
and availed himself of the opportunity of a festival of Ddmetcr to 
turn them against tbe people. He is said to have made many 
conquests over the petty Sikan communities in the neighbourhood: 
but exaction and cruelties towards his own subjects are noticed as 
his most prominent characteristic, and his brazen bull passed into 
imperishable memory. This piece of mechanism was hollow, and 
sufficiently capacious to coptain one or jutre victims enclosed within 
it, to perish in tortures when the metal was heated: the cries of 
these suffering'prisoners passed for the roarings of the animal. 
The artist was named Perillus, 'and is said' to have been himself 
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the first person burnt in it by order of the despot In spite of the 
odium thus incurred, Phalaris maintained himself as despot for 
sixteen years; at the end off which period, a general rising of the 
people, headed by a leading man named Telemachus, terminated 
both his reign and his life.* Whether’Pelemachus, became despot 
or not, we have no information: sixty years afterwards, we shall 
find his descendant Thcro established in that position. • 

It was about the period of the death of Phalaris that the Syra- 
cusians reconquered their revolted colony oiKamarina 
(in the south-east of the island between Syracuse and 
Gela), expelled or dispossessed the inhabitants, and government 
resumed the territory.** With the .exception of this umJriOT 
accidental circumstance, we» are without information dJSinu 
about the Sicilian cities until a *time rather before 
500 B.C., just when the war between Kroton and Sybaris WIoul^— 
had extinguished tlie power of the latter, and when the [!" KynyuT 
despotism of the Peisistratids at Athens had been ex- “*****'*'• 
changed for the deinocratical constitution of Kleisthencs. 

The first forms of government among the Sicilian Greeks, as 
among the cities of Greece Proper in the qarly historical age, 
appear to have been all oligarchical. We do not know under 
what particular modifications they were kept up, but probably all 
more or less resembled that of Syracuse, where the'Gamori (or 
wealthy proprietors descended from the original colonising chiefs), 
possessing large landed properties tilled by a numerous Sikel adrf 
population called Kyllyrii, formed the qualified citizens—;-out ^f 
whom, as well as by whom, magistrates and generals were chosen; 
while the Demos, or non-privileged freemen, comprised, first, the 
small proprietary cultivators who maintained themselves, by manual 

* Everything which has ever been I Poiit. v. 8, 4; Pintiar, Pyth. i. 185 t 
said about Phaiaria ia noticed and dia- j Poiyb. xh. 25; Biodor. xiii. £f0; Cicero 
cussed in the learned and acute Uissor* ' in Verr. iv. 3:^. ^ 

tation of lientley on the Ivctters of Pha- It docs not appear that Timffiiw really 
laris: compare also Seyff'ert, Akragas called in question the historical reality 
imd sein Gebiet, p. who how- of the bull of Phalaris, though he baa, 

ever treats the pretended letters of Plia^ been erroneously suppo^ to have done 
laris with more consideration than the so. Tiinajus affirmed that the ^ bull 
readers of Dr. Bentley will generally be wliicli was shown in his own time at 
disposed to sanction, Agi*igentum was not the identical ma- 

The story of the brazen bull of Pha- , chine: which was correct, for it must 
laris seems to rest on sufficient evi* I hate been then at Carthage, from whence 
dence: it is expressly mentioned by I it was not restored to Agrigentum until 
Pindar, and the bull itself, aftetej^aving j after 1*^ b.c. See a note of Boeckh on 
been carried away to Carthage when the | the Scholia ad Pindar. I^h. i. 185. 
Carthaginians took Agrigentum, was re-j “ Thucyd. vi. 5; Schol. ad Pindar, 
stored to the Agrigentines by Scipio i Olymp. v. 19; con^are Wesseling ad 
when he took Carthage, gee Aristot. piotlor. xi. 7t», 
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labour and without slaves, from their'own lands or gardens—next, 
the artisans and tradesmea In the-course of two or three genera¬ 
tions, many individuals of the privileged class would have fallen 
into poverty, and would find themselves more nearly on a par with 
the non-privileged ; while such members of the latter as might rise 
to opulence were not for that reason admitted into the privileged 
body. Here were ample materials for discontent. Ambitious 
leaders, often tiiemselves members of the privileged body, put 
themselves at the head of the popular opposition, overthrew the 
Earlysii- oligarchy, stad made themselves despots; democracy 
tSoJSi ° being at that time hardly known anywhere in Greece. 
-'TiglMi^ The general fact (if this change, preceded by occasional 
Skm'ih violent dissensions among the privileged class them- 
S'desjSS^ selves,' b all that 'we are permitted to know, without 
."iton/Sf* those modifying circumstauces by* which it must have 
{irinSoS" accompanied in every separate city. Towards or 
.riiai near the year 560'n.c., we find Anaxilaus despot at 
llhegium, Skythes at Zankle, Terillus at Himera, Peithagoras at 
Selinus, Kleander at Gela, and Panaetius at Leontini.* It was 
about the year 509 ^b.o. tliat the Spartan prince Dorieus conducted 
a body of emigrants to the territories of Eryx and Egesta, near 
the north-western corner of the island, in hopes of expelling the 
non-Hellenib inhabitants and founding a new Grecian colony. 
But the Carthaginians, whose Sicilian possessions were close ad- 
johhng and who had already aided in driving Dorieus from a 
pfbvious establishment at Kinyps in Libya,—now lent such vigor¬ 
ous assistance to the Egestsaan inhabitants, that the Spartan prince, 
after a short period of prosperity, was defeated and slain with most 
of his companions. Such of them as escaped, under the orders of 
Eurylcon, took possession of Minoa, which bore from hencefor¬ 
ward the name of Herakleia ®—a colony and dependency of the 
neighbouring town of Selinus, of which Peithagoras was then 
despof! Eurylcon joined the malcontents at Selinus, overthrew 


1 At Herodot. vii. 153; at Sy* j (lotus, unless we are to assume tliat the 
racuse, Aristot. Politic, v. 3, 1. town ofHerakleia which Dorieus fouuded 

* Aristot. Politic. V. 8 , 4; v. 10, 4. was destroyed by the Carthaginians, and 
Kal rvpavylSa fitraffdWu 4^ 6\iyap- that the namo Uerakleia was afterwards 
XlaSf fierwep h a.1 v\u<r- [ given bjr Eurylcon or his successors to 

Tttt Afovrivois tis tV j that which had before been called Minoa 

Uwatriov rvpayvlia, xol iy tts (Diodor. iv. 23). 

KXedrS^ov, Kol iv &AXatY iroAXatf WXe* A fujj^real monument in honour of 
<riv &<Ta6rtiiS. *“ Athenfeus, one of the settlers who 

^ Diodorus ascribes the foundation of perished with Dorieus, was seen by 
Herakleia to Dorieus: this seems not, Pausani^ at Sparta (Pausauias, iii. 
coi^istent with the amount of Hero*' 16, 4). 
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feithagoras, and established himself as despot, until, after a short 
possesaon of power, he was slain in a popular matiny 

We are here introduced tt» the first known instance.of that series 
of contests between the Phoenicians tgid Greeks in Sicily, which, 
like the struggles between the Saracens and the Normans in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries after the Christian ®ra, were des¬ 
tined to determine whether the island should be a part'of Africa 
or a part of Europe—and which were only terminated, after the 
lapse of three centuries, by the absorption of both into the vast 
bosom of Rome. It seems that the Cartha^nians and Egestwans 
not only overwhelmed Dorieus, but also made some conquests of 
the neighbouring Grecian possessions, which were subsequently 
recovered by Gelo of Sytacusi!.* 

Not long after the death of Dorieus, Kleandcr despot of Gela 
began to raise his city to ascendency over the other aihjihso. 
Sicilian Greeks, who had hitherto been, if not all equal, K*«niicr 
at least all independent, llis powerful mercenary force, OpI^—B.O. 
levied in part among the Sikel tribes,® did not preserve 
him from the sword of a Gcloan citizen named Sabyllus, 
who slow him after a reign of seven years: but it enabled 
his brother and successor llipiiokratcs to extend his 
dominion over nearly half of the island. In that mer- 
cenary force two officers, Gelo and Ailncsidemus (tKe latter a 
citizen of Agrigentum, of the conspicuous fiimily of the Emmenij®, 
and descended from Teleinachus the deposor of Phalaris), paAi- 
cnlarly distinguished themselves. Gelo was descended from * 
native of Telos near the Triopian Cape, one of the original settlers 
who accompanied the Rhodian Antipheinus to Sicily. His im¬ 
mediate ancestor, named Tclines, had first raised the family to 
distinction by valuable aid to a defeated political party, who had 
bam worsted in a struggle and forced to seek shelter in the neigh¬ 
bouring town of Maktoriuin. Tclines was possessed of qprtain 
peculiar sacred rites (or visible and portable holy symbols, with a 
privileged knowledge of the ceremonial acts and formalities of 
divine service under which they were to be shown) for propitiating 
the Subterranean Goddesses, Demcter and Persephone: “ ffom 
whom he obtained them, or how he got at them himself (says 
Herodotus), I cannot say;” but such was the imposing efiect of 
his presence and manner of exhibiting them, that he ventured to 

' Herodot. v. 43, 48. we hivo no collateral knowledge to 

• Herodot. vli. 158. The ^treme I illustrate it. ^ 
brevity of his allusion is pe^lSxiug, as j ^ Polyienua, v. 8. 
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inarch into Gela at the head of the' exiles from Maktorium, and 
was enabled,to reinstate them in power—deterring the people 
from resistanye in the same manner ^s the Athenians had been 
overawed by the spectacle of Phye-Athone in the chariot along 
with Peisistratus. The extraordinary boldness of this proceeding 
excites the admiration of Herodotus, especially as he had been 
informed •■that Telines was of an unwarlike temperament. The 
restored exiles Tewarded it by granting to him, and to his de¬ 
scendants after him,«the hereditary dignity of hierophants of the 
two ‘goddesses'—a fdnetion certainly honourable, and probably 


’ Se6 about TSlinds and this l\Bredi- 
taiy priesthood, Ilerodot. vii. 153. 
Tot^ovr 6 TtjKIvus Kar^yayt is TeXrjv, 
$X<^y ohifiilav hvip&v ivvafitv, Aaa’ < p i 
roxnm ray $(uv. Z$«y aOri ?\o/3€, ff 
avrhs ^KT^traro, touto ovk 
T o^Toiffi Si iv sriavvos i^y, Karityayt, ix* 
^ T« at &ir6yovoi airov ipotpdi^ai tuv 
$eSiv tffovrai : compare a previous pa8> 
sago of this History, vol. i, chap. i. p. 

It appears from Pindar that Hiero 
exercised this hereditary priesthood 
(Olymp. yi. 160 (95), with the Scholia 
kd loc. and Scholia ad *Pindar. Pyth. ii. 
27). 

About the story of PhyS personifying 
AthSnd at Athens, see above, ch. xxx. 
of this History. 

The ancient religious worship ad- 
da^ited itself more to the eye than to 
the ear; the words spoken were of less 
importance than the things exhibited, 
the persons performing, and the actions 
done. The vague sense of the Greek 
and Latin neuter, Upd or snem, includes 
the entire ceremony, and is difficult to 
translate into a modern language: hut 
the verbs connected with it, fx^iy, 
K«KT^(r0at, KOjuifetv, Ifpd —ifpo- 

• ^dyTTjs, Ac., relate to oxliibition and 
action, lliis was particularly the case 
with tke mysteries (or solemnities not 
thrown open to the general public, but 
accessible only to those who went 
through cei^ain preliminary forms, and 
under certain restrictions) m honour of 
D@t»3t6r and Persephond, as well os of 
other deities in different parts of Greece. 
The Xeydfteya, or things said on these 
occasions, were of less importance than 
the SetKr^juera and Sp<^jucvB, or matters 
sAoten and things done (see Pausauias, ii. 
87, ay Herodotus says aboutfthe lake 
of Sais in Egypt, ’Ey vp Xlfivp raarp 
rh Seinrika ru^ vji^isev a^rov (of 
Osiris) voKrhs woKvtnfjjlHi KaXiovat fith 
<rr‘ftpM ho proceeds to staVJ 


that the Thesmophoria celebrated in 
honour of D6met€r in Greece were of 
the same nature, and gives his opinion 
that they were imported into Greece 
from Egypt. Homer (Hymn. Cerer. 
476): compare Pausan, ii. 14, 3. 

TpvjrToXtVy T€, AtoxAti t€ irXTjfiinrw 

ApT}^^o<rvi'))>' (cpwv* xai efrc^paici' 
opyia irai<rt 

TlptafivTtpfls K«A« 0 ( 0 ...... 

*OAj3(ov, rai’ owutvev eirij^tfovtW iyBpu’ 
irmv, &c. 

Compare Eurip. Hippolyt. 25; Pindar, 
Fragm. xevi.; Sophokl. Frag. Iviii. ed. 
Brunck; Plutarch, De Prefect, in Vir- 
tuto, c. 10, p. 81: De Isid. et Osir. p. 
8.53, c. 3. 4)s yhp oi reXoiififyoi war’ 
dpX^s iy Bopv$(p Ka\ $op xpis iLXXiiXovs 
uBoi/fifvoi ffvyiaat, Spufxiyoy wol 
SeiKvvnivuy rwv iepvv, irpoW- 
Xovffty liSt) fierd ipd^ov koI ariuxiis : and 
Isokratds, Panegyric, c. 6, about Eleuais, 
If pa Kol vvy SeiKvvfi«y naB' inaff- 
roy iviavr6y. These mysteries consisted 
thus chielly of exhibition and action ad¬ 
dressed to the eyes of the communicants, 
and Clemens Alexandrinus calls them a 
mystic drama — Apw Kcd Kdpv Spdfia 
iyfyiaBav fiviTTiKhy, koI tV wXdvvv Kol 
tV dpxayijy sal t5 Wv^os i) ’EXcvirls 
'^be word Spyta is originally 
nothing more than a consecrated eX' 
pression for fpya-^Upd (pya (see Pau- 
sanias, iv. 1, 4, 5), though it comes 
afterwards to designate the whole cere* 
mony, matters shown as well as matters 
done— 6pyia kofil^coy—Spytvy way- 
roiuy (rvyBirrjs, &e.: compare Plutarch, 
Alkibiad. 22-^. 

The sacred objects exhibited formed 
an essential part of the ceremony, to- 
gether^tith the chest in which such of 
them as were moveable were brought 
out—T«A«Tf(S ^ 7 Kv^ya fivirriSa w/jrrpy 
(Nonnfii IX. 127). iEschm«i, in as¬ 
sisting tiie« religious lustrations per- 
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lucrative, connected with the administration of consecrated pro¬ 
perty and with the enjoyment of a large portion of its ^uits. 

Gelo thus belonged to an aficient and distinguished Ijierophantic 
family at Gela, being the eldest of four.brothers sons of oeio-in 
Deinomenes—Gelo, Hiero, Polyzelus and Thrasybulus: mSmUmong 
and he further ennobled himself by such personal ex- JtaT 
ploits, in the army of the despot Hippokrates, as to be 
promoted to the supreme command of the cavalry.* It 
was greatly to the activity of Gelo that the desp»t owed a succession 
of victories and conquests, in which the Ionic 8r Chalkidic citiel of 
Kallipolis, Naxos, Leontiiii and Zankle, were successively reduced 
to dependence.' 

The fate of Zankle—seemingly hel)} by its despot Skythes in a 
state of dependent alliance under Hippokrates, and in standing 
feud with Anaxilaus of Rhegium on the opposite side of the strait 
of Messina—was remarkable. At the tyne when the Ionic revolt 
in Asia was suppressed, and Miletus teconquered by the Persians 


formed by his motlier, was iK^sirer of 
the chest — icicrT<f<popos Kal \iKi'<f<popos 
(Uemosthen. de Coronft, c. 79, p. 
Clemens Alexaudrinus (Coh<»rt. ad Cent, 
p, 14) describes the objects which were 
containetl in these mystic chests of the 
Elensiniim iiiysteriea — Cfvkea of parti¬ 
cular shape, pomegranates, salt, ferules, 
ivy, &c. The communicant was per¬ 
mitted, as a part of the ceremony, to 
take these out of the chest and put 
them into a basket, afterwards putting 
them back again—Jejunavi et ebibi 
cyceonera: ex cista suinpsi et in cala- 
thum misi: accepi mrsus, in cistnlam 
transtuli ” (Aruobius ad Gent. v. p. 
175, ed. Elmenhorst), while the unini¬ 
tiated wore excluded from seeing it, 
and forbidden from looking at it “even 
from the house-top.” 

|Tbi' Kanofra Oatreit/fit fitfiaXoi 

awh Tw rfyWi 

(Kftllimachua, Hymn, in Cererem, 4.) 

Lobeck, in bis learned and excellent 
treatise, Aglaopharaus (i. p. 51), says, 
" Sacrorum nomine tam Gnnci, quam 
Romani, pnccipuh signa et imagines 
Dconim, omnemque sacram supellecti- 
lem dignfui solent. Quse res animum 
illuo potius inclinat, ut putem Hiero- 
bauias ejusmodi in conspectum 
ominum protulisse, sive (leorunf%ipiu- 
iacra, sive vasa sacra et instrumenta 
aliave priscao religionis monumonta; 
qualla in sacrario Eleusiuiq. i^fftrvata 
niisse, etsi nullo testimoni*^ affinnare 


j possumus, tamen probabilitatis speciem 
I babet testimonio similem. Namquo 
i non solum in templis ford omnibus 
^ ciinelia vcncrandA anti<juitatis condita 
erant, sed in mysteriis ipsis talium re¬ 
rum mentio occurrit, quas iniciati sum- 
m4 cum veneiatione nsi^cercnt, non 
initiatis no aspicero quidom liceret , . . 
Ex his tostimoiuis ellicitur (p. (11) sacra 
quic fliorophanta ostendit, ilia i||Ng 
fuisse £ 7(0 ^dfffutra sive simulacra De%- 
rum, eorumque aspectum qui pra:beanlt 
rd tfpd vel irapcx<tv vel 4>aiyftv 
dici, et ab hoc quaai primario liiero- 
phantin actu turn Elouainiorum saeor- 
dotum principom nomen accepisso, turn 
totum negotium esse nuncupatum.” 

Compare also K. F. Rormann, Gottes- 
dionstUebo AltertUumer der Griecben, 
part ii, ch. ii. sect. 32. 

A passage in Cicero de Haruspicum 
llesponsis (c. II), which is trau^ribed 
almost entirely by Amobius adv. OentSi^ 
iv. p. 143, demonstrates the minute pre¬ 
cision required at Rome in tl# perform¬ 
ance of the festival of the Megalesia: the 
smallest omission or alteration was op¬ 
posed to render the festival unsatisuc* 
to^ to the gods. 

The memorable history of the Holy 
Tunic at Treves in 1845, shows what 
Immense and wide-spread elfcot upon 
the hiin^ mind may be produced, 
even in the nineteenth century, by Upd 

1 Hcrodot. vi^^. 
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(b.c. 494, 493), a natural sympathy was manifested by the lonie 
File ot the Giftjeks In Sicily towards the sufferers of the same race 
oran'S!' on. the east of the JEgean sea. Projects were devised 
for assisting the Asiatic refugees to a new abode; and 
by ttaS tl'O Zanklseans, especially, invited them to form a new 
SndSrtot Pan-Ionic colony upon the territory of the Sikels, 
HippokraB#.* called Kale Akte, on the north coast of Sicily; a coast 
presenting fertile and attractive situations, and along the whole 
line of which there ^as only one Grecian colony—Himera. This 
invitation was accepted by the refugees from Samos and Jliletus, 
who accordingly put themselves on shipboard for Zankld; steering, 
as was usual, along the coast of Akarnania to Korkyra, from 
thence across to Tarentum,fand aiong the Italian coast to the 
strait of Messina. It happened that when they reached the town 
of Epizephyrian Lokri, Skythes, the despot of Zankle, was absent 
from his city, together with the larger portion of his military force, 
on an expedition against the Sikels—perhaps undertaken to 
facilitate the contemplated colony at Kale Aktc. His enemy the 
Rhegian prince Anaxilaus, taking advantage of this accident, 
proposed to the refugees at Lokri that they should seize for them¬ 
selves, and retain, the unguarded city of Zankle. They followed 
his suggestion, and possessed themseljes of the eitjr, together with 
the families and property of the absent Zanklseans; who speedily 
rft'imed to repair their loss, while their prince Skythes farther 
invoked the powerful aid of his ally and superior, Hippokrates. 
The latter, however, provoked at the loss of one of his dependent 
cities, seized and imprisoned Skythes, whom he considered as the 
cause of it,' at Inykus, in the interior of the island. Bnt he found 
it at the same time advantageous to accept a proposition made to 
him by the Samians, captors of the city, and to betray the Zank- 
Iteans whom he had come to aid. By a convention ratified with 
an ogfh, it was agreed that Hippokrates should receive for himself 
all the extra-mural, and half the intra-mural, property and slaves 
belonging to the Zanklmans, leaving the other half to the Samians. 
Among the property without the walls, not the least valuable part 
consisted in the persons of those Zanklaeans whom Hippokrates 
had come to assist, but whom he now carried away as slaves: 

* Herodot. vi. 22, 23. imply the relation pre-existing between 

tIii' Twy ZayK\al»Vf Hippd^t^s and Skyth&s, as superior 

fiaX6m» vSKiVy 6 'WitoKpirijs ir«8^* and subject; and punishment inflicted 
<ra$, Kol rW tlvdoycVect, by the former upon the latter for hav- 

’’lyuKoy ir6Kw ing lot^an important post. 

The words Sts inopa^Sm-a seem ^o 
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excepting however from this lot, three hundred of the principal 
citizens, whom he delivered over to the Samians to be slaughtered 
—probably lest they might find friends to procure their ransom, 
and afterwards disturb the Samian possession of the town. Their 
lives were however spared by the Samians, though we’ arc not told 
what became of them. This transaction, alike perfidious on the 
part of the Samians and of Ilippokrates, secured to the former a 
flourishing city, and to the latter an abundant booty., Wc are 
glad to learn that the imprisoned Skythes found means to escape 
to Darius, king of Persia, from whom he j-eccived a generous 
shelter: imperfect compensation for the iniquity of his fallow 
Greeks.' The Samians however did not long retain possession 
of their conquest, but were expellei^ by the very pereon who 
had instigated them to seizg it—Anaxilaus of llhcgium. He 
planted in it new inhabitants, of Dorian and Messeniaii race, 
recolonizing it under the name of Mossene—a name which it 
ever afterwards boreand it appears to have been governed 
cither by himself or by his son Kloiopfiron, until his death about 
B.C. 476. 

Besides the conquests above-mentioned, Ilippokrates of Gela 
was on the jroint of making the still more important iiippoimit« 
acquisition of Syracuse, and was only prevented from OTwito''"" 
doing so, after defeating the Syracusans at the river 
llelorus, and capturing many prisoners, by the mediatifln 
of the Corinthians and Korkyra-ans, who prevailed on 
liim to be satisfied with the cession of Karaarina and its 
territory as a ransom. Having repcoplcd this territory, whiah 
became thus annexed to Gela, he was prosecuting his conquests 
farther among the Sikels, when he died or was killed at Hybla. 
His death caused a mutiny among the Geloans, who refused to 
acknowledge his sons, and strove to regain their freedom; but 
Gelo, the general of horse in the army, espousing the cause of the 
sons with energy, put down by force the resistance of the people. 
As soon as this was done, he threw off the mask, deposed tBe sons 
of Ilippokrates, and seized the sceptre himself.’ 

Thus master of Gela, and succeeding probably to the ak«ndency 

* Herodot. vi. 23, 24. Aristotle (Po- Pyth. ii. 84; Diodor. xi. 48. 

litic. V. 2, 11) represents the Samians ^ Herodot. vii. 155; Thucyd. vi. 5. 
as having been first actually received The ninth Nemean Ode of Pindar (v. 
into Zauklfi, and afterwards expelling 40), addressed to Chromius the friend 
the prior inhabitants; his brief notice of Hioro of Syracuse, commemorates, 
is not to be set against the peiggiicuous among other exploits, his conduct at 
narrative of Herodotus. * the batfle of the Heldrus. 

* Thucyd. vi. 4; Schol. ad Pindar. 
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enjoyed by his predecessor over “the Ionic cities, Gelo became 
11&491. the most powerful man in the island; but an incident 
which occurred a few years afterwards (n.c. 485), while it 
OKauieM of a^randised him still farther, transferred the seat of his 
power from Gela to Syracuse. The Syracusan Gamori, or 
oligarchical ordeV of proprietary families, probably hum- 
Mthi."'' bled by their ruinous defeat at the Hclorus, were dispos- 
K'tosy™ ■ *be government by a combination between their 

recuse. serf-cultivators called the Kyllyrii, and the smaller freemen 
called the Demos; fhey were forced to retire to Kasmen®, where 
the) invoked the aid of Gelo to restore them. That ambitious 
prince undertook the task, and accomplished it with facility; for 
the Syracusan people, probably unable to resh‘ their political oppo¬ 
nents when backed by such powerfubforeign aid, surrendered to him 
without striking a blow.* Bdt instead of restoring the place to the 
previous oligarchy, Gelo appropriated it to himself, leaving Gela 
to be governed by his brother Iliero. lie greatly enlarged the 
city of Syracuse, and strengthened its fortifications: probably it 
was he who first carried it beyond the islet of Ortygia, so as to 
include a larger space of the adjacent maiidand (or rather island 
of Sicily) which bore the name of Achradina. To people this 
enlarged space he brought all the residents in Kamarina, which 
town he dismantled—and more than half of those Gela; which 


* Herodot. Vii. 165. '0 -yip Srinos 6 

Tuy ^vpaKOvfflwv iiridvTt TtXwyt irapa* 
tV ^6\ty xal 4 ci>vt<^v. 

Aristotle (Politic, v. 2, 6) alludes to 
Syracusan democracy prior to the 
despotism of Gelo as a cose of democracy 
ruined by its own lawlessness and dis* 
order. But such can hai-dly have been 
the fact, if the narrative of Herodotus is 
to be trusted. The expulsion of the 
Gamori was not an act of lawless de¬ 
mocracy, but the rising of free subjects 
and slaves against n governing oligarchy. 
After the Gamori were expelled, there 
was no^ime for the democracy to con¬ 
stitute itself, or to show in what degree 
it possessed capacity for government, 
since the narrative of Herodotus indi¬ 
cates that the restoration by Gelo fol¬ 
lowed closely upon the expulsion. And 
the superior force which Gelo brought 
to the aid of the expelled Gamori, is 
quite sufficient to explain the eubmis- 
sioD of the Syracusan people, had they 
been ever so well adininistei’ed. Per¬ 
haps Aristotle may have had before him 
reports different from those of Hero¬ 
dotus : unless indeed might venture 


to suspect that the name of Gelo appeal's 
iu Aristotle by lapse of luomory in place 
of that of Dionysius. It is higlily pro¬ 
bable that the partial disorder into 
which the Syi'acusan democracy had 
fallen immediately before the despotism 
of Dionysius, was one of the main cir¬ 
cumstances which enabled him to ac¬ 
quire the supreme power; but a similar 
assertion can hardly be made applicable 
to the oai'ly times preceding Gelo, in 
which indeed democracy was only just 
beginning in Greece. 

The confusion often made by hasty 
historians between the names of Gelo 
and Dionysius, is severely commented on 
by Dionysius of Halikamassus (Antiq. 
Roman, vii. 1. p. 1314): the latter how¬ 
ever, in his own statement respecting 
Gelo, is not altogether free from eiTor, 
since he describes HippokraWa as broi/ta' 
of Gelo. Wo must accept the supposi¬ 
tion of Larcher, that Fausanias (vi. 9, 
2), while professing to give the date of 
Oelo’s occupation of Syracuse, has really 
given^tfee date of Gelo’s occ^ation of 
Gela (see Mr. Fynes Clinton, Fast. Hel- 
len. ad ann. 491 n.c.) 
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was thus reduced in importance, while Syracuse became the first 
city in Sicily, and even rsweived fresh addition of inhabitants from 
the neighbouring towns of Megara and Euboea.* 

Both these towns, Megara and Euboea, like Syracuse, were 
governed by oligarchies, with sorf-cultivators dependent upon them, 
and a Demos or Body of'smaller freemen excluded from the poli¬ 
tical franchise: both were involved in war with Gelo, probably to 
resist his encroachments; both were besieged and talien. The 
oligarchy who ruled these cities, and w'ho were thd authors as well 
as leaders of the year, anticipated nothing but ruin at the hands of 
the conqueror; while the Demos, who had tfot been consulteif aud 
had taken no part in the war (which we must presume to have 
been carried on by the oligarchy and tlicir serfs alone), felt assured 
that no harm would be done to them^ His behaviour disap|)ointed 
the expectations of both. After transporting both of them to Syra¬ 
cuse, he established the oligarchs in that town as citizens, and sold 
the Demos as slaves under covenant ttjat they should be exported 
from Sicily. “ His conduct (sjiys Herodotus') was dictated by the 
conviction, that a Demos was a most troublesome companion to 
live with.” It appears that the state of society which he wished to 
establish was that of Patricians and clients, jvithout any Plebs; 
something like that of Thessaly, whore there was a proprietary 
oligarchy living in the cities, with Penesta; or dejmndent cultivators 
occupying and tilling the land on their account—but no small self¬ 
working proprietors or tradesmen in sufficient number to forjp a 
recognised class. And since Gelo was removing the free * 
population from these conquered towns, leaving in or SrCa'* 
around the towns no one except the serf-cultivators, we 
may presume that the oligarchical proprietors when 
removed might still continue, oven as residents at Syra- “JUX'uie 
cusc, to receive the produce raised for them by others: 
but the small self-working proprietors, if removed in like 
manner, would be deprived of subsistence, because their land 
would be too distant for personal tillage, and they had no sorts. 
While therefore we fully believe, with Herodotus, that Gelo con¬ 
sidered the small free proprietors as “ troublesome yoke-fellows ”—a 

* Herodot. vii. 156. Hltyap4as re kokAp o&Wv vti<reirBai, hyayisv koI rttit- 
Toif h i^s ro\iopKt6fievoi is rous is ris XvpaKov<ratf iiriioro i{a- 

iftoKoyinv aino/v ytoy^ in l,iKf\iijs. Tuvri roirrov koI 

ieipofiiyovs re wiKe^ov a{>r^ Ka\ i,b$oias robs h iwotrpft tMKpiyas. 

TpoorSoKioyras &iro\ieff0ai rov^, Hyvv ’Eito/m Si ravra robrovs ifi^orepovt^ 
is SvpaKobffas iroXt^Tos iiro(t}<rv fby Si yo/iliras^^futy etyai orvyoiKiUM i-x^Lptrib- 
Sii/Mv r&v Vieyapetay, ovk Hvrix nerainov raroy. 
rov iroA^^w rovrov^ ofiJi ^po<rSiK6fieyoy 
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•sentiment perfectly natural to a Gfrecian despot, unless where he 
•found them useful aids to his own‘ambition against a hostile oli¬ 
garchy—we must,add that they would become peculiarly trouble¬ 
some in his scheme of concentrating the free population of Syracuse, 
seeing that he would have to give them land in the neighbourhood 
or to provide in some other way for their maintenance. 

So large an accession of size, walls, and population, rendered 
incpeoBKi .Syracuse the first Greek city in Sicily. And the power 
KiaS of Gdo, embracing as it did not merely Syracuse, but so 
SntoS- considerable a portion of the rest of the island, Greek as 
iMSdiy 0® SilAl, was the greatest Hellenic force then ex- 
to Sicily. isting. It appears to have comprised the Grecian cities 
on the east and south-east of the island from the borders of Agri- 
gentum to those of Zankle or Messeiie, together with no small 
proportion of the Sikel tribes. Messene was under the rule of 
Anaxilaus of Rhegium, ‘Agrigentium under that of Tbero son of 
jEnesidemus, Himera under that of Terillus; while Selinus, close 
on the borders of Egesta and the Carthaginian possessions, had 
its own government free or despotic, but appears to have been 
allied with or dependent upon Carthage.' A dominion thus exten¬ 
sive doubtless furnjshed ample tribute, besides which Gelo, having 
conquered and dispossessed many landed proprietors and having 
recolonised Syracuse, could easily provide both lands and citizen¬ 
ship to reebmpense adherents. Hence he was enabled to enlarge 
materially the military force transmitted to him by Hippokrates, 
abi to form a naval force besides. Phonnis* the Maenalian, who 
look service under him and became citizen of Syracuse, with for¬ 
tune enough to send donatives to Olympia—and Agesias the lamid 
jirophet from Stymphalus’—are doubtless not the only examples of 
emigrants joining him from Arcadia. For the Arcadian popu¬ 
lation were poor, brave, and ready for mercenary soldiership; 
while the service of a Greek despot in Sicily must have been more 
attractive to them than that of Xerxes.* Moreover, during the 

r 

1 Diodor. xi. 21. not only by the Scboliaat on v. 167, 

8 Pausan. v. 27, 1, 2. We find the where AgSaiaa is iTglitly termed both 
elder Dionysius, about a century after* and SvpoKdirtor; but also by the 

wards, transferring the entire free popu-1 better evidence of Pindar's own expres- 
lati^n of conquered towns (Kaulonia sions— <rvvoiKi<rriip re ray KXeivay Svpa- 
Hipponium in Italy, &c.) to Syra* KOffirav—oiKoBty ofwaSe, with reference 
euse (Diodor. xiv. 106, 107). ! to 8tymphAlus and Syracuse— Z6’iiyK6pai 

» S^thesixth Olympic Ode ofPindar,; (v. 6, 99, 101 = 166-174). 
addressed to the Syracusan AgSsias. j Ergoteles, an exile from Knossus in 
The Scholiast on v. 5 of that ode—who , Krote, must have migrated somewhere 
says that not Agdsias himself, l)ut some | about *$bis time to Himera in Sicily, 
of his progenitors migrated f^m Stym- i See the twelfth Olympic Ode of Pindar, 
ph&his to Syrfwuse—is contradicted i * Herodot. viii. ‘26. 
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ten years between the battles ,of Marathon and Sakuiis, when not 
only so large a portion of the Greek cities had become subject to 
Persia, but the prospect of Persian invasion hun|: lik^a cloud over 
Greece Proper—the increased feeling of insecurity tlwoughout the 
latter probably rendered emigration to Sicily unusually inviting. 

These circumstances in jjart explain the immense power and 
position which Herodotus represents Gelo to have enjoyed, towards 
the autumn of 481 b.c., when the Greeks from ,thc Is'thnms of 
Corinth, confederated to resist Xerxes, sent to solicit his aid. lie 
was then imperial leader of Sicily; he could^Rtfer to the r«»cr*f 
Greeks (so the historian tells us) 20,000 hoidites, 200 'ilio),*,,™, 
triremes, 2000 cavalry, 2000 arcluirs, 2000 slingers, 

2000 light-,armed horse, besides furnishing provisions for 
the entire Grecian force as lodg as tlio war might last.* ■**’■ 

If this numerical statement could he at all trusted (which 1 do not 
believe), llerodotu.s would be much within the truth in saying, that 
there was no other llellenie iiower which would bear the lea.st 
comparison with that of Gelo:* anil we may well iussume such 
general superiority to be substantially true, though the uumbi.'rs 
above-mentioned may lx; an empty boast rather than a reality. 

Owing to the great power of Gelo, we uo\w for the first time 
trace an incipient tendency in Sicily to combined and central 
operations. It apjx'ars that Gelo had formed the plau of uniting 
tlie Greek forces in Sicily for the purpose of expelling the Cartha¬ 
ginians and Egestmans, either wholly or partially, from 
their maritime possessions in tlu; western corner of the 
island, and of avenging the death of the Spartan prince 
Dorieus—that he even attempted, though in vain, to in- taitaricin- 

. vn 11* li-i l •• 1cr«iW ill llio 

dnee the Spartans and other central Greeks to cooperate uiiuku. 
in this plan—and that upon their refusal, he had in part exccuteil it 
with the Sicilian forces alone.* We have nothing but a brief and 


* Heroflot. vii. 157. <ri< Bvvdfii6s 
T€ ^K(it ^(ydXr)':, »foI noipd roi r^s 'EA- 

Kdios oiiK ihaxitrrii fiha, 7 ' 

and even still stronger, c. 
16:^. 4i>v ’S.iKfKlns 'ripavvos. 

The word 6.px^^ corresponds with 
such as that of the Athenians, 
and is less strong than tipavvos. The 
numorical statement is contained in the 
speech composed by Herodotus for 
Gelo (ni. 158). 

* Herodot. vii. 145. t4 V^wos 

irp^/tara iitydXa (Xiy^TO f^var 
'EXAi^khcwi/ rwv ob wohXiy 
^ Herodot. vii. ]58. Gelo says^ the 

VOL. III. 


envoys from Pelopotmesus— 

Aijms, \6yoy irA*t»W#CT»?»', iroK- 

nifaarf arvfinaxay 4irl rhu &dp$<ipQV 
iropofcotAcovTtr Adtji'. Airo) Si, ifttv 
vpdrfpoy StriOivTot $ap$aptKov erparov 
irvyfirdi(iaiT0ai, Srt /ioi irohs KupxifSoylovt 
VftKos (Tvv^wTo, inuTK^irroyrdt t « Thf 
Aaipi^or toD ’\va^avSplS«u wpit lE‘y««r- 
ralwv ^dvQV iKirp^iiaffdai, inrariiyoyrds 
re ra ifirdpta irvvfXtvOtpovv, hit’ &v bfuv 
fttydXat uxpfKiat Tc Kal iii(Ufp4(nts yt- 
ydvatri' hbrt i/xfu «lvtKa 
aovTd, o9rf rbv ^6vov fKirpi){4* 

jUfi'or T'' Si Kar’ bfitas, raSt &iravra 6it6 
$apfidp'ntn vtficrtu. ’AAA4 *2 ykp ijfity 
‘1 N 
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vague allusion to this exploit, wlier(;in Gclo appears as the chief 
and champion-of Hellenic against barbaric interests in Sicily—the 
forerunner oH Dionysius, Timoleon, and Agathokles. But he had 
already begun to conceive himself, and had already been recognised 
by others, in this commanding position, when the envoys of Spartii, 
Aixmian"'' Corinth, &c., reached him from the Isthmus of 

VOJ8 Apply Corinth, in 481 b.c., to entreat his aid for the repulse of 
his answer. the v(j8t host of invaders about to cross the Hellespont. 
Gelo, after reminding them that they had refused a similar appli- 
catien for aid from Bjm, said that, far from requiting them at the 
hour of need in the like ungenerous spirit, he would bring to them 
an overwhelming reinforcement (the numbers as given by Hero¬ 
dotus have been already s/ated), but upon one condition only— 
that he should be recognised as generalissimo of the entire Grecian 
force against the Persians. His offer was repudiated, with indig¬ 
nant 3Com, by the Spartan envoy: and Gelo then so far abated in 
his demand, as to be content with the command either of the land 
force or the naval force, whichever might be judged preferable. 
But here the Athenian envoy interposed his protest—“We are 
sent here (said he) to ask for an army, and not for a general; and 
thou givest us the army, only in order to make thyself general- 
Know, that even if the Spartans would allow thee to command at 
sea, we would not. The naval command is ours, if they decline it: 
we Athenians, the oldest nation in Greece—-the only Greeks who 
kjtve never migrated from home—whose leader before Troy stands 
^proclaimed by Homer as the best of all the Greeks for marshalling 
and keeping order in an army—we, who moreover furnish the 
largest naval contingent in the fleet— we will never submit to be 
commanded by a Syracusan.” 

“ Athenian stranger (replied Gelo), ye seem to be provided 
with commanders, but ye are not likely to have soldiers to be com¬ 
manded. Ye may return as soon as you please, and tell the Greeks 
that ^heir yearns deprived of its spring.” ‘ 

Kol W rd A/ieiKOK Kar^trTTi nesians) have derived great and signal 

ir<pte\^\v0c 6 kcX &ir(KTat is advant^es from these 8ea*port8 the 

^fi4aSf o8tw TeXeevos fiv^ffris ytyovf. profit derived from the latter by the 
Jt is much to be regretted that we Peloponnesians can never have been so 
have no farther information respecting great a« to be singled out in this pointed 
the ewents which these words glance at. manner. I should rather have expected 
They seem to indicate that the Car- —dur’ (and not 

thaginiaus and Egwstseans had made —which must have been true in point 
some encroachments and threatened of fact» and will be found to read quite 
to make more: that Gelo had repelled cong(^ntly with the general purport of 
them by actual and successfiil war. 1 Oel(^ speech. 

think it strange however that he should ^ Herodot. vii. 161, 162. Polybius 
be made to say^—Pow (the Pelopon- (xii. ^26) does not seem to bave^read 
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That envoys were sent fropi Peloponnesus to solicit assistance 
from Gelo against Xerxes, and that they solicited in vain, is an 
incident not to be disputed but the reason assfgned^for refusal— 
conflicting pretensions about the supreme command-»may be sus¬ 
pected to have arisen less from historical transmission, than from 
the conceptions of the historian, or of his informants, respecting 
the relations between the paitics. In his time, Sparta, Athens, 
and Syracuse were the three great imperial cities pf Greece; and 
his Sicilian witnesses, proud of the great past newer of Gelo, might 
well ascribe to him that competition for p^-emincuce and com¬ 
mand which Herodotus has dramatised. The immense total of 
forces which Gelo is made to promise becomes the more incredible, 
when we reflect that lie had another amf a better reason for refusing 
aid altogether, lie was attacCed at home, and was fully employed 
in defending himself. 

The same spring which brought Xerxes across the Hellespont 
into Greece, also witnessed a formidable Carthaginian ,»o»c. 
invasion of Sicily. Gelo had already been engaged in 
war against them (as has been above stated) and hud 
obtained successes, which they would naturally seek the 
first opportunity of retrieving. The vast Pcrsltui inva- 
sion of Greece, organised for three years Ixjforc, and drawing con¬ 
tingents not only from the whole eastern world, but especially 
from their own metropolitan brethren at Tyre and Sidon, was well 
calculated to encourage them: and there seems good reason rfgr 
believing that the simultaneous attack on the Greeks both in Pelg^ 
ponnesus and in Sicily, was concerted between the Carthaginians 
and Xerxes'—probably by the Plucnicians on behalf of Xerxes. 
Nevertheless this alliance does not exclude other concurrent cir¬ 
cumstances in the interior of the island, which supplied the Car¬ 
thaginians both with invitation and with help. Agrigentum, though 
not under the dominion of Gelo, was ruled by his friend and rela¬ 
tive Thcro; while lihegium and Messene under tlie government of 
Anaxilaus,—Himera under that of his father-in-law Terillus—and 
Selinas,—seem to have formed ari imposing minority among the 
Sicilian Greeks; at variance with Gelo and Thero, but in amity 

this embassy aa related by Horodolus ' K|thorus, FragmsDt 111 > ed. Didot ^ 
—or at least he must have prefeired Diodor. xi. I, ‘^0. Mitford and Dahl- 
some other account of it. Ho gives a inann (Forschungen, Jlei'odutra, fisc., 
different account of the answer which sect. 35, p. 136) call in question this 
they made to Gelo: an answ^ (not alliance or understau^ng between Xer- 
insolent, but) business-like and e^ive xes and^he Cartb^uiaiw; but on no 

'pwyfJivnKiaTaTOV iir6Kpif/My &c. See sufficient grounds, in niy judgment. 
Tuiiaeus, Fragin. 87, ed. Didot. 

2 an 2 
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and correspondence with Carthage.' t It was seemingly about the 
year 481 B.c., that Thero, perhaps invited by an Himeraean party, 
expelled front Himera the despot Terillus, and became possessed 
of the town. * Terillus applied for aid to Carthage; backed by his 
son-in-law Anaxilaus, who* espoused the quarrel so warmly, as 
even to tender his own children as hostages to llamilcar the Car¬ 
thaginian Suffes or general, the personal friend or guest of Terillus. 
The applicatioawas favourably entertained, and Ilamilkar, arriving 
at Panormus in the eventful year 480 b.c., with a fleet of 3000 
ship* of war and a s^ll larger number of store ships, disembarked 
a land-force of 300,000 men: which would even have been larger, 
had not the vessels carrying the cavalry and the chariots happened 
to be dispersed by stoims.* These numbers we can only repeat as 
we find them, without trusting them any farther than as proof 
TiwCiriiia. that the armament wiis on the most extensive scale. But 
SidOT u3. the different nations of whom Herodotus reports the land- 
HtoS-'’ force to have consisted are trustworthy and curious; it 
inmera- included Phoenicians, Libyans, Iberians, Ligyes, Ileli- 
Sardinians, and Corsicans.’ This is the first ex- 
Siemby''"^ ample known to us of those numerous mercenary armies 
Hell). which it'was the policy of Carthage to compose of na¬ 
tions different in race and language,* in order to obviate con¬ 
spiracy or mutiny against the general. 

Having landed at Panormus, Ilamilkar marched to Ilimcra, 
drugged his vessels on shore under the shelter of a rampart, and 
^hen laid siege to the town ; while the Himerians, reinforced by 
Thero and the army of Agrigentum, determined on an obstinate 
defence, and even bricked up the gates. Pressing messages were 
despatehed to solicit aid from Gelo, who collected his whole force, 
said to have antounted to 50,000 foot and 5000 horse, and marched 
to Himera. His arrival restored the courage of the inhabitants, 
and after some partial fighting, which turned out to the advantage 
of tho Greeks, a general battle ensued. It was obstinate and 
bloody, lasting from sun-rise until late in the afternoon; and its 


> Herodot. 711. 165; Diodor. xi. 23: 
compare also xiii. 55, 59. lu like 
manner Rhegium and Messflud fonnod 
tho opposing interest to Syracuse, un¬ 
der Dionysius the elder (Diodor. xiv. 
44). 

^ Herodotus (vii. 165) and Diodorus 
(xi. 20) both give the number of the 
laud-force: the latter alone ^ves that 
of the fleet. 

® Hei'odot. vii.'lCS. The Ligyes came 


from tho southern junction of Italy and 
France; the Gulfs of Lyons and Genoa. 
The Helisykt cannot be satisfactorily 
verified ; Niebuhr considers them to 
hirve been the Ko/sci; an ingenious con¬ 
jecture, 

* Polyb, i. 67. His dweription of the 
muti^ of the Carthaginian mercenaries, 
afte'l' the conclusion of the first Punic 
war, is highly instructive. 
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success was mainly determlnetl by an intercepted letter which fell 
into the hands of Gclo—a communication from,the Selinuntincs to 
Ilamilkar, promising to send a body of horse to his\iid, and inti¬ 
mating the time at which they would arrive. A party of Gclo’s 
horse, instructed to personate this reinforcement from Scliniis, were 
received into the camp of Hamilkar, where they sjnead consterna¬ 
tion and disorder, and are even sjiid to have slain the gijneral and 
set fire to the ships; while the Greek anny, brought to action at 
this opportune moment, at length succeeded in triumphing over 
both superior numbers and a determined resistance. If we ate to 
believe Diodorus, 150,000 men were slain on the side of the Gar- 
thaginians ; the rest fled—partly to thj Sikanian mounOiins where 
they became prisoners of the Agrigentines—jmrtly to a hilly 
ground, where, from want of water, they were obliged to surrender 
at discretion. Twenty ships alone escaped with a few fugitives, 
and these twen.ty were destroyed by a storm on the passage, so 
that only one small boat arrived at.Carthage with the disastrous 
tidings.' Dismissing such unreasonable exaggerations, wo ciin 
only venture to assert that the battle w.is strenuously disputed, the 
victory complete, and the slain as well as the j>risonors numerous. 
The body of Ilamilkar was newer discovered, in spite of oireful 
search ordered by Gelo: the Carthaginians affirmccl, that as soon 
as the defeat of his army became irreparable, he had bast himself 
into the great sacrificial fire wherein he had been oftbring entire 
victims (the usual Siierificc consisting only of a small part ofVle 
beast^) to propitiate the gods, and had there been consumed. Tin* 
(Carthaginians erected funereal monuments to him, graced with 
periodical sacrifices, both in Carthage and in their principal colo¬ 
nies : ’ on the field of battle itself also, a monument was raised to 

> Diodor. si. 21-24. w/is son of n Syracusan mother: a 

® Herodotus, vii. 167. S\a curious })roof of connfthmn between Car- 

KaraylCo/y. This passage of Herodotus thage and Syracuse. At the moment 
receives illuHtratiou from the learned when the elder Dionysius declafod war 
comment of Movers on the Phamician against Carthiigo, in 39S b.c., there were 
inscription recently discovered at Mar- many (jai-thaginiau merchants dwelling 
scilles. It was the usual custom of the both in Syracuse and in other Qreco- 
Jews, and it hod been in old times the Sicilian cities, together with shim and 
custom with the Phoenicians (Porpliyr, other jfroiK,'rty. Dionysius gave licence 
de Abstiu. iv. 15,', to burn the victim to tlio Syracusans, at the first instant 
entire: the Phamicians departed from when he had determined on declaring 
this practice, but the dep^^ure seeniH war, to plunder all this property (Dio- 
to have been considered aa not strictly dor. liv. 46). This speedy muftipHca- 
correct, and in times of groat misfor- tion of Carthaginians with merchandise 
tune or anxiety the old habit ffrw re- in the (iivcian cities so soon after a 
Burned (Movers, Das Opferwesen der bloody war had been concluded, is a 
Karthager. Breslau, 1847, p. 71-1)8). strong proof of the eppntaneous teaden- 

^ Herodot. vii. 166, 167, 14fbjilkar | cios of trade. 
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him by the Greeks. On that monument, seventy years after¬ 
wards, his victoriOjUs grandson, fresh from the plunder of this 
same city of Jlimera, offered the bloody sacrifice of 3000 Grecian 
prisoners.' 

We may presume that Anaxilaus with the forecs of Rhegium 
Supremacy shared in the defeat of the foreign invader whom he had 
sLuy-he paHcd in, and probably other Greeks besides. All of 
tottieSr’ **'era r/ere now compelled to sue for peace from Gelo, 
thaginians, jq go^icit tlio privilege of being enrolled as his 

depetident allies, whish was granted to them without any harder 
imposition than the tribute probamy involved in that relation.* 
Even the Carthaginians thpmselves were so intimidated by the 
defeat, that they sent envoys to ask, for peace at Syracuse, which 
they are said to have obtainetT mainly by the solicitation of Dama- 
rete wife of Gelo, on condition of laying 2000 talents to defray 
the costs of the war, and of erecting two temples in which the terms 
of the treaty were to be “permanently recorded." If we could 
believe the assertion of Theophrastus, Gelo exacted from the Car¬ 
thaginians a stipulation that they would for the future abstain from 
human sacrifices in their religious worship.' But such an inter¬ 
ference with foreign religious rites would be unexampled in that 
age, and we know moreover that the practice was not permanently 
discontinued at Carthage.’ Indeed we may reasonably suspect that 
Diodorus, copying from writers like Ephorus and Tiinmus long 
aftdr the events, has exaggerated considerably the defeat, the 
humiliation, and the amercement of the Carthaginians. For the 
words of the poet Pindar, a very few years after the battle of 
Himera, represent a fresh Carthaginian invasion as matter of 
present uneasiness and alarm: “ and the Carthaginian fleet is found 
engaged in aggressive warfare on the coast of Italy, requiring to 
be coerced by the brother and successor of Gelo. 


* Did^lor. xiii. 62. According to He- venture to trust the details given by 
rodotus, the battle of Himera took the latter. 

place on the same day os that of ^ 1 presume this treatment of Anaxi- 
Salamis ; according to Diodorus, on laus by Gelo must be alluded to in 
the same dav as that of Thermopylaj. j Diodorus, xi. 66: at least it is diffi- 
If i:e are forced to choose between I cult to understand what other "great 
two witnesses, there can be no benefit" Gelo had conferred on Anaxi- 
hesitation in preferring the former: but laus. 
it seems more probable that neither is > Diodor. xi. 26. 

. correct. ^ * Scbol. ad Pindar. Pyth. ii. 3; Plu- 

As far as we can judge fn^ the brief tarch, De Ser& Numinis Viudietd, p. 
allusions of Herodotus, he must have 552, 
conoeived the battle of Himera in a ^ Diodor. xz. U. 

manner totally different from Diodorus. * Pindar, Nem. ix. 67 (= 28 b.) with 

Under such cii'cumstauces, I cannot the ScLt lia. 
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The victory of Himera proqired for the Sicilian cities immunity 
from foreign war, together with a rich plunder. Splendid Condwtot 
offerings of thanksgiving to the gods were de(ficate4 in iho 
the temples of Himera, Syracuse, and Delphi; whlledhe Grtcks who 
epigram of Simonides/ composed for *1116 tripod offered tPUdiiiK 
in the latter temple, described Gelo with his three SS. 
brothers Hiero, Polyzelus, and Thrasybulus, as the joint liberators 
of Greece from the Barbarian, along with the vectors 8f Salamis 
and Platsea. And the Sicilians alleged that he was on the point 
of actually sending reiuforeements to the (JJeeks against Xyxes, 
in spite of the necessity of submitting, to Spartan command, when 
the intelligence of the defeat and retreat of that prince reached, 
him. But we find another statcment’decidedly more probable— 
that he sent a confidential envoy ntined Kadmus to Delphi with 
orders to watch the turn of the Xerxeian invasion, and in case it 
should prove successful (as he thought that it prolwbly would be) 
to tender presents and submission to* the victorious invader on^ 
behalf of Syracuse.* When we consider that until the very morning 
of the battle of Salamis, the cause of Grecian independence must 
have appeared to an impartial spectator almost desperate, we 
cannot wonder that Gelo should take precautions for preventing 
the onward progress of the Persians towards Sicily, which was' 
already sufficiently imperilled by its formidable cnemigs in Africa. 
The defeat of the Persians at Salamis and of the Carthaginians at 
Himera cleared away suddenly and unexpectedly the terrific oJgud 
from Greece as well as from Sicily, and left a sky coinparativcrjr 
brilliant with prosperous hopes. 

To the victorious army of Gelo, there was abundant plunder for 
recompense as well as distribution. Among the most valuable 
part of the plunder were the numerous "prisoners taken, who were 
divided among the cities in proportion to the numter of 
troops furnished by each. Of course the largest shares 
must have fallen to Syracuse and Agrigentum; while the 
number acquired by the latter was still farther increased <u>triira« 

^ *' /-I • i_ L j 1* •Diongtho 

by the separate capture of those prisoners who had dis- - 

persed throughout the mountains in and near the Agri- 
gentine territory. All the Sicilian cities allied with or uiLiorigrt- 
dependent on Gelo, but especially the two last-mentioned, * 
were thus put in possession of a number otglaves as public property, 


' Simonides, Epigr. Ul, ed, Bergk. Diodor. xi. 2S j Ephorun, Fragm. Ill, 
* Herodot. vii. ll>3-165: ^compare ed. IHdot. • 
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who were kept in chains to work,’ Mxl were either employed on 
puhlifc undertakings for defence, ornament, and religious solemnity 
—or let out to private masters so as,to afford a revenue to the 
state. So great was the total of these public slaves at Agrigentum, 
tliat though many were employed on state-works, which elevated 
the city to signal grandeur during the flourishing period of seventy 
years which intervened between the recent battle and its subsequent 
capture by the (larthagiuians—there nevertheless remained great 
numbers to be let out to private individuals, some of whom had no 
less khan five hundre(I,^lavcs respectively in their employment.* 

The peace which now ensued left Gelo master of Syracuse and 
Drath «nd ^ Gcla, witli the Chalkidic Greek towns on the east of the 
ueii): island; while There governed in Agrigentum, and his 

son Thrasydajus in Ilimera. ‘In power as well as in reputation, 
Gelo was unquestionably the chief person in the island; moreover 
he was connected by marriage, and lived on terms of uninterrupted 
, friendship, with There. His conduct, both at Syracuse and towards 
the cities dependent upon him, was mild and conciliating. But his 
subsequent career was very short: he died of a dropsical complaint 
not much more than a year after the battle of Himera, while the 
glories of that day Vere fresh in every one’s recollection. As the 
Syracusan law rigorously interdicted expensive funerals, Gelo had 
commanded.that his own obsequies should be conducted in strict 
conformity to the law: nevertheless the zeal of his successor as 
wall as the attachment of the people disobeyed these commands. 
The great mass of citizens followed his funeral procession from the 
city to the estate of his wife, fifteen miles distant: nine massive 
towers were erected to distinguish the spot; and the solemnities of 
heroic worship wore rendered to him. The respectful recollections 
of the conqueror of llimeA never afterwards died out among the 
Syracusan people, though his tomb was defaced first by the Car¬ 
thaginians, and afterwards by the despot Agathokles.* And when 
we reoallect the destructive effects caused by the subsequent Car¬ 
thaginian invasions, we shall be sensible how great was the debt of 
. gratitude owing to Gelo by his contemporaries. 

1 I5iodor. xi. 2."). al 5. .is ^ Diodor. xi. 25. Reapeeting slaves 

Karierr'^trav roi/s iicuptd^yTas atx- belonging to the public, anrl let out for 
fia\t^ovs, xal ri rwy (pywy hire to indiridi^ employers, compare 

ro^Twv ive<rKf{>a(oy. the large financuD project conceived by 

For analogous instances dH captives Xenophon, De Vectigalibus, capp. 3 
taken in war being employed in public and 4. 

works by the captors, and laboimng in ^ Diodor. xi. 38, 67: Plutarch, Timo« 
chains, see the cases of Tegea and Samos leon, c. 29; Aristotle, r<A<uwy IToA^Tcm; 
in Herodot. i, 66; iii. 39. Fragm, i ^ 106, ed. Neumann. 
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It was not merely as conqueror of Himera, but as a sort of 
second founder of Syracuse,' that Gelo was thus solemnly Number ot 
worshipped. The size, the strength, and the population, 
of the town were all greatly increased under him. Bdides 
the number of the new inhabitants which he brought from 
Gela, the Hyblman Megara, and the Sicilian Euboea, we are in¬ 
formed that he also inscribed on the roll of citizens 50 less than 
10,000 mercenary soldiers. It will moreover appear that these 
new-made citizens were in possession of the ^slet of Ortygia *—the 
interior stronghold of Syracuse. It has akeady been stated that 
Ortygia was the original settlement, and that the city did not over¬ 
step the boundaries of the islet befoje the enlargements of Gelo.» 
Wo do not know by what ajrangements Gelo provided new lands 
for so large a number of new-comefs: but when we come to notice 
the antipathy with which these latter were regarded l)y the remain¬ 
ing citizens, we sliall be inclined to believe that the old citizens 
had been dispossessed and degraded. * • 

Gelo left a son in tender years, but his power passed, by his own 
direction, to two of his brothers, Polyzelus and lliero; 
the former of whom married the widow of the deceased 
prince, and was named, according to his testamentary directions,, 
commander of the military force—while lliero was intended to' 
enjoy the government of the*fcity. Whatever may have Iieen the 
wishes of Gelo, however, the real power fell to lliero; a m.ro. iro- 
man of energy and determination, and munificent iis a PIKCI'^^ of 
patron of contemporary poets, Pindar, Simonides, Bac- ruwi -jea^s 
cliylides, Epicharmus, iEschylus, and others; but the Ih, r Polyza- 
victim of a jiainful internal complaint—^jealous in his 
temper—cruel, and rapacious in his government*—and 
noted as an organizer of that sy.stematic espionage wliich 
broke up all freedom of speech among his subjects. 

Especially jealous of his brother Polyzfdus, W'ho was very 
popular in the city, he despatched him on a military 
expedition against the Krotoniates, with a view of indirectly ac¬ 
complishing his destruction. But Polyzelus, aware of the snare, ’ 
fled to Agrigeutum, and sought protection from his brother-ip-law 
the despot Therj; from whom lliero redernanded him, and on 
receiving a refusi prepared to enforce the demand by arms. He 
bad already advanced on his march as £|r as the river Gela, but 

’ Diodor. xi.' Diodor, S.*72, 7.X SoujioAi! lorip, Pytb. iii. 71 = 125), hi» 

= Diodor. xi. 07; Aristotel. Politic, iiidirict admonitions and hint* sufiS- 
V. 9, S. In spite of the corapliiuenta cieutly attest the weal character (see 
directly paid by Pindar to Hiero (irpati Dissen ad Pindar. Pyth. 1. and ii. p. 
deretr, oi ip&oy/wy 4-yaSofr, (e^yatt SI ^lGl-182) 
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no actual battle appears to have takes place. It is interesting to 
hear that Simonides the poet, esteemed and rewarded by both these 
princes, was thB mediator of peace between them.' 

The temporary breach, and sudden reconciliation, between these 
Severe two powerful dcspOts, proved the cause of sorrow and 
rfthMn.' ™iu at Himera. That city, under the dominion of the 
of Htaera Agrigentine There, was administered by his son Thrasy- 
bf There, dajus—,a youth whose oppressive conduct speedily excited 
the strongest antipathy. The Hiraerseans, knowing that they had 
little ehance of redress/rom There against his son, took advantage 
of the quarrel between him and Hiero to make propositions to the 
•latter, and to entreat his aid for the expulsion of Thrasydseus, 
tendering themselves as subjects of Syracuse. It appears that 
Kapys and Ilippokrates, cousins of Thero, but at variance with 
him, and also candidates for the protection of Hiero, were con¬ 
cerned in this scheme for detaching llimera from the dominion of 
•Thero. But so soon as pe.nfe Ijad been concluded, Hiero betrayed 
to Thero both the schemes and the malcontents at llimera. We 
seem to make out that Kapys and Ilippokrates collected some 
forces to resist Thero, but were defeated by him at the river 
, Himerahis victory was followed up by seizing and putting to 
death a large number of Ilimerean citizens. So great was the 
number slain, coupled with the losHbf others who fled for fear of 
being slain, that tbe population of the eity was sensibly and incon- 
veBjhntly diminished. Thero invited and enrolled a largo addition 
of new citizens, chiefly of Dorian blood.* 

The power of Hiero, now reconciled both with Thero and with 
Kpio'is rf brother Polyzelus, is marked by several circumstances 

SmTae noway inferior to that of Gelo, and probably the 
SSsS greatest, not merely in Sicily, but throughout the Grecian 
TytrheniMM world. The citizeiis of the distant city of Cumee, on the 
Anaxiians coast of Italy, harassed by Carthaginian and Tyrrhenian 
ai« dty“ot4 fleets, entreated his aid, and received from him a squadron 
now whole- which defeated and drove off their enemies:' he even 
plantation settled a Syracusan colony in the neighbouring island of 
Pithekusa. Anaxilaus, despot of Rhegium and Messene, 
had attacked, and might probably l^^ve overpowered, 

* Diodor. xi. 48 ; Schol. Pindar, useful in explai^Pk tlio brief historical 
Olymp. ii. 29. allusioss of the poet; but they seem to 

^ Schol. ad Pindar. Olymp. it 173. have ht^ very few trustworthy materials 
For tile few facts which can Ife made befor^them for so doing, 
out respecting the family and genealogy ^ Djodor. xi. 48, 49. 
of Th6ro, see Gblleit, De Situ et Origine * The^hrazen helmet, discovered near 
Syracusarum, ch vii. p, 19-22. The the site bf Olympia with the name of 
^holiasis of Bndar are occasionally' Hiero and ^.he victory at Cumse in^ 
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his neighbours the Epizephyrian Lokrians; but the menaces 
of Hiero, invoked by the Lokrians, and conveyed by the envoy 
Chromius, compelled him to desist' Those heroic honours, which 
in Greece belonged to the (Ekist of a new city, wefe yet wanting 
to him. He procured them by the foundation of the new city of 
JEtna," on the site and in the place of Katana, the inhabitants of 
which he expelled, as well as those of Naxos. While th^se Naxians 
and Katanaeans were directed to take up their abode at I^iontini 
along with the existing inhabitants, IIier(^ planted 10,000 new 
inhabitants in his adopted city of yl'ltna; 5W00 of them from!»Syra- 
cuse and Gcla—with an equal number from Peloponnesus. They 
served as an auxiliary force, ready to, be called forth in the events 
of discontents at Syracuse, ps we shall see by the history of his 
successor: he gave them not only the territory which had before 
belonged to Katana, but also a large addition besides, chiefly at 
the expense of the neighbouring Sikel tribes. His son Deinomencs, 
and his friend and confidant Chrpmfus, enrolled as an iEthseaup 
became joint administrators of the city, whose religioia and social 
customs were assimilated to the Dorian model." Pindar dreams of 
future relations between the despot and citizens of ./Etna, analogous 
to those between king and citizens at Sparta. Both Hiero anda 
Chromius were proclaimed as .^tnmans at the Pythian and Nemean 
games, when their chariots |fcned victories; on which occasion the 
assembled crowd heard for the first time of the new Hellenic city 
of .ditna. We see, by the compliments of Pindar,* that HierAsvas 
vain of his new title of founder. But we must remark that it wjs 
procured, not, as in most cases, by planting Greeks on a spot 
previously barbarous, but by the dispossession and impoverishment 
of other Grecian citizens, who seem to have given no ground of 

scribed on it, yet remains as au inter- determining who should bo rocognisod as 
esting relic to commemorate this event: (Ekist of the place. On referring to the 
it was among the offerings presented by oracle, Apollo directed them to comme- 
Hiero to the Olympic Zeus: seeHoeckh, ■ morato as (Ekist (Diodor. xii. ^5). 

Corp. luscriptt. Grseo. No. 10, part i- p. | * Chromius inlrpoitos rifi Mryijs 

34. : (Schol. Find. Nem. ix. 1). About the 

Diodor. xi. 51; Pindar,i. 74 (' = 140); | Dorian institutions of ..Etna, &c.,Pin- 
ii. 17 ( = 35) with the Scholia; Epichar* dar, Pyth. i. 00-71.^ 
mus, Fragment, p. 19, od. Kruaemann; Deinomenfis survived his father, and 
Schol. Pindar. Pyth. i. 98; Strabo, v. commemorated the Olympic victories of 
p. 247. the latter by costly otTerings at Olympia 

^'Upwv olnctfTT?)? AptI rypdp- (Pausan. vi. 12, I). 
vov wXA/tevo KwrAvriv ' * Piudiir. Pyth. i. 60 (=117); iii. 09 

Afryifp fttrtevSfuurt ir6\iy, j ( = 121). Pindar, ap. Strabo, vi. p. 209. 
iavrhy oIxmttV ^chol. od j Comjfaro Nemoa, ix. a<ldr^ed to 

Pindar. Nem. i. ])■ ; Chronwus. Hiero is proclwmed in some 

Compare the subsequent case of the I odes as a Syracusan: but Syracuse and 
foumlation of Thurii, among the citi- tlw newly-founded^tna are intimately 
aeas of which violent disputS(f arose, in joined togetlier: see Nemoa, i. init. 
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offence. Both in Gelo and Hiero we see the first exhibition of that 
propensity to violent and wholesale transplantation of inhabitants 
from one seat<b another, which was notaincommon among Assyrian 
and Persian d&pots, and which was exhibited on a still larger scale 
by the successors of Alexander the Great in their numerous new- 
built cities. 

Anaxilays of Rhegium died shortly after that message of Iliero 
which had compelled him to spare the Lokrians. Such 
was the esjeem entertained for his memory, and so 
efficient the* government of Mikythus, a manumitted 
slave whom he constituted regent, that Rhegium and 
Messeiie-were preferred for his children, yet minors.’ 
But a still more important, change in Sicily was caused 
by the death of the Agrigentine Thero, which took place 
seemingly about 472 b.c. This prince, a partner with 
Gelo in the great victory over the Carthaginians, left a 
reputation of gooff government as well as ability among 
the Agrigentines, which we fitid perpetuated in the laureat strains 
of Pindar: and his memory doubtless became still farther endeared 
from comparison with his son and successor. Thrasydmus, now 
, master both of Ilimera and Agrigentum, displayed on a larger 
scale the same oppressive and sanguinary dispositions which had 
before provoked rebellion at the foriJ^ city. Feeling himself de¬ 
tested by his subjects, he enlarged the military force which had 
beeif left by his father, and engaged so many new mercenaries, that 
V became master of a force of 20,000 men, horse and foot. And 
in his own territory, perhaps, he might long have trodden with 
impunity in the footsteps of Phalaris, had he not imprudently pro¬ 
voked his more powerful neighbour Iliero. In an obstinate and 
murderous battle between these two princes, 2000 men were slain 
on the side of the Syracusans, and 4000 on that of the Agri¬ 
gentines: an immense slaughter, considering that it mostly fell 
upon thb Greeks in the two armies, and not upon the non-Hellenic 
mercenaries.” But the defeat of Thrasydmus was so complete, that 
he was eompelled to flee not only from Agrigentum, but from 
Sicily: he retired to Megara in Greece Proper, where he was con¬ 
demned to death and perished.” The Agrigentines, thus happily 


^ Justin. IT. 2. 

* So I conceive the words of Diodorus 
aro to be understood — irX«r<rTOi rvv 
irapaTo^o^^rwv 'tW-fiPuy irpbs 'BAXijvof 
frtffoy (Diodor. xi. 53). 

® Diodor. xi. 53 .ixei daydrov koto- 
yyu<r6€ls ^r«\eiurriff(y. This is a re¬ 


markable specimen of the feeling in a 
foreign city towards an oppressive t6- 
payyot. The Megariaiw of Greece Pro¬ 
per w«rt much connected with Sicily, 
tlirough the Hyblomn Megara, as well 
as Selinus. 
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released from their oppress^, sued for and obtained peace from 
Hiero. They are said to have established a dcmocratical govern¬ 
ment, but we learn that Iliero sent many citiz'ena i^to banynnent 
from Agrigentum and Ilimera, as well as from Gek,‘ nor can we 
doubt that all the three were numbeaed among his subject cities. 
The moment of freedom only commenced for them when the Gelo- 
ni^ dynasty shared the fate of the Theronian. 

The victory over Thrasydseus rendered Hiero .more "completely 
master of Sicily than his brother Gelo had been before ord power 
him. The last act which we hear of him„*s, his inter- 
ference on behalf of his brothers-in-law,* the sons of Sm/cLm 
A naxilaus of llhegium, who were now of age tp govern, -wsdeatb.^ 
He encouraged them to prefer, and p’robably showed himself ready 
to enforce, their claim ag.amst Mikythus, who had administered 
Rhegium since the death of Anaxilaus, for the property as wdl as 
the sceptre, Mikythus complied readily with the demand, ren¬ 
dering an account so exact and faithful, that the sons of Anaxilau^ 
themselves entreated him to remain and govern—or more probably 
to lend his aid to their government. This request he' was wise 
enough to refuse: he removed his own property and retired to 
Tegea in Arcadia. Hiero died shortly afterwSrds, of the complaint 
under which he had so long suffered, after a reign of ten years.'’ 

On the death of Hiero, th^ succession wiis disputed between his 
brother Tlirasybulus, and his nephew tlie youthful son of 
Gelo, so that the jjartisans of the family became thus 
divided. Thnisybulus, surrounding his nephew with wicSrirf 
temptations to luxiirious pleasure, contrived to put him pSln1ll!lg 
indirectly aside, and tlius to seize the government for 
himself.* This family division—a curse often resting 


upon the blood-relations of Grecian despots, and leading 
to the greatest atrocities ^—coupled with the conduct of 
Thrasybulus himself caused the downfall of the mighty 
Gelonian dynasty. The bad qualities of Iliero were now • 


* Diodor. xi. 76. 0/ wariVV 'lepw- 1 father’s lifo-tiino: probably this young 
¥ 0 % SvvaffTfiav iKirtirro)K6r«s ix ruv | man must have died, otherwise Mikythus 
iSltcy 5’ ^<rav TeAwot koI would not have succeeded (Schol. I^iu- 

’AKpayavTtyot nal 'l(i«patot. dar. I’yth. ii. 34). ^ 

“ Hiero had married the daughter of ^ Diodor. xi. 66. 

Anaxilaus, but he seems also to have * Aristotel. Politic, v, 8, 19. DiodcT- 
had two other wives — the sister or rus does not meutioii the sou of Gelo. 
cousin of Th^ro, and the daughter of a Mr. Fynos Clinton (Fasti Hellenioi, 
Syracusan named Nikokl@s : this last App. chap, 10, p. 264 has discussed 
wa8||he mother of his sou D^oraends all the main points connected with Syra* 
(Sch^. Pindar. Pyth. i. 112). • cusanW Siciliau chronology. 

We read of Kleophron son of Anaxi- i ^ Xenophon, Hiero, iii. 8, Zl ra(vw 
laus, goveruing Messiiufi ijgring his KctTwoeiv^* rout 
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seen greatly exaggerated, but without his accompanying energy, 
in Thrasybulus; who put to death many citizens, and banished still 
more, for the jjurpose of seizing their property, until at length he 
provoked amottg the Syracusans intense and universal hatred, 
shared even by many of the ‘old Gelonian partisans. Though he 
tried to strengthen himself by increasing bis mercenary force, he 
could not prevent a general revolt from breaking out among ^he 
Syracusan popula,tion. By summoning those cities which Hiero 
had planted in his new city of .(Etna, as well as various troops from 
his de^jcndent allies, h'^ found himself at the head of 15,000 men, 
and master of the inner city; that is, the islet of Ortygia, which 
€was the primitive settlement of Syracuse, and was not only distinct 
and defensible in itself, but aW contained the docks, the shipping, 
and command of the harbour. < The revolted people on their side 
were masters of the outer city, bettor known under its later name 
of Achradina, which lay on the adjacent mainland of Sicily, was 
yiurrounded by a separate wall of its own, and was divided from 
Ortygia by an intervening space of low ground used for burials.' 

&irh roirwy ft<l\i<rra (piXovfiiyovs, peudix to t}irtt chapter, and illustrated 
Si Tvpdyyovt iroX\oi>s fiiv ira7Saf by two plans. To the latter Dissertation 
iavT»y &ir(Kroyi]K<iTas, ^oWobs 5’ with its Plans, I request the reader to 
' vaiSvy airrobs airoXwX^ras, woWobf Si refer. 

iy rvpavvliriy iW'ri\o<p6yovs Diodorus here states (xi. <37, 08) that 
yfytvT^H^yovSt joWobs Si xal virb yv- I Th|||^}bulus was master both of tlie 
yaiKuy ray iavruy rvpdyyovs Si«p0ap/i(- | Island (Ortygia) and Achradina, while 
vovf, Kttl birb iralpuy yt ruu fidXurra the revolted Syracusans held the rest 
5oKo4''T«r ^IXoiy (tvai: compare Iso- of the city, of which Ityke or Tych© 
krafe, Do Pace, Orat. viu. p. 182, was a part. He evidently conceives 
§ 138. Syracuse as having comprised, in 463 

' So also Tacitus (Ilist. v. 9) respecting n.c., substantially the same groat space 
the native kings of Juda>a, after the aiul the same number of four quarters 
expulsion of the Syrian dynasty—“Sibi or portions, as it afterwards came to 
ipsi reges imposuere: qui, mobilitato contain from the time of the despot 
vulgi expulsi, resumpt^l per arma domi- Dionysius down to the Roman empire, 
natione, fugas civium, urbium ever- and as it is set forth in the description 
siones,—/m^ruw, cotijuffum, parentum, of Cicero (Orat. in Verr. iv. 53. 118- 
ncoes—aiiaijue solifa rcf/tbtis am',” &c- 120) enumerating the four quartera 

* Respecting the topography of Syra- Ortygia, Acliradina, Tych@, and Neapo- 
cuse at l^e time of these disturbances, lis. I believe this to be a mistake. I 
immediately preceding fuid following the take the general conception of tlie topo- 
fall of the Gelonian dynasty—my state- graphy of Syracuse given by Thucy- 
ments in the present edition will be didfis in 415 B.C., as representing in the 
found somewhat modified as compared main what it had been fifty years be- 
with the first. In describing the siege fore, Thucydidls (vi. 8) mentions only 
of the city by the Athenian ai'my under the Inner City, which was in the Islet 
Nikias, I found it necessary to study of Ortygia (r/ w6Xis 4 fyrtis) —and the 
the local details of Thucydides with ; Outer City iriiXis ^ ffw). This latter 
neat minuteness, besides consulting | was afterwards known by the name of 
fuller mcxdem authorities. The con- Achradina, though that name does not 
elusions which I have formed will be occur ^ Thucydid^. Diodoi]|a ex- 
found stated, — partly in thS early pressl^ mentions that both Orty^ and 
part of chapter lix. — but chiefly in a Achradina had each separate fortifica- 
sepaiute dissertatioia annexed as on Ap- tions (x^78). 
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Though superior in number^ yet being no match in military effi¬ 
ciency for the forces of Thrasybulus, they were obliged to invoke 
aid from the other cities in Sicily, as well as froiS the^ikel tribes— 
proclaiming the Gclonian dynasty as the common enemy of freedom 
in the island, and holding out universal independence as the re¬ 
ward of victory. It was fortunate for- them that there was no 
brother-despot like the powerful There to espouse the cause of 
Tlirasybulus. Gela, Agrigentum, Selinus, Ilimcfa, an3 even tlic 
Sikel tribes, all responded to the call with alacrity, so that a large 
force, both military and naval, came to reitj/bree the Syraci^ans; 
and Thrasybulus, being totally defeated, first in a naval action, 
next on land, \^s obliged to shut himadf up in Ortygia, where he« 
soon found his situation hopeless. lie*accordingly opened a nego¬ 
tiation with his opponents, wliich eaded in his abdication and re¬ 
tirement to Ijjkri, while the mercenary troops whom he had brought 
together were also permitted to depart unmolested.' The expelled 
Thrasybulus afterwards lived and died as a private citizon at, 
Lokri—a very different fate from tflat which had befallen Thrasy- 
dmus (son of Thero) at Megara, though both seem t#have given 
the same provocation. 

Thus fell the powerfnl Gclonian dynasty ilt Syracuse, after a 
continuance of eighteen years.® Its fall was nothing less „.r,<65. 
than an extensive revolution tliroughout Sicily. Amujig of i’liniBy* 
tlic various cities of tlic island there had grown up many extinction 
potty despots, each with liis separate mercenary force; 
acting as the instruments, and relying oji the protection, "“‘J'' 
of the great despot at Syracuse. All these were now expelled, anU 
governments more or less democratical were establislicd every¬ 
where.® The sons of Anaxilans maintained themselves a little 
longer at Rheginm and Messene, but the citizens of these two 
towns at length followed the general example, compelled them to 
retire,* and began their ®ra of freedom. 


In these disputes connected with the 
fell of the Gelonian dynasty, I con¬ 
ceive Thrasybulus to have held po^- 
slon of Ortygia, which was at all tiroes 
the inner stronghold and the most 
valuable portion of Syracuse; insomuch 
that under the Roman dominion, Mar- 
collus prohibited any native Syracusan 
from dwelling in it. (Cicero cont. Vorr. 
v. .12-84. 38. 98.) The eneiuiea of 
Thra^bulus, on the contrary, I^onceive 
to have occupied Achradina.^ • 

There is no doubt that this bisection 
of Syracuse into two separat^^ortilica- 


tiona must have afforded great afldi- 
tional facility for civil dispute, if there 
were any causes abroad tending to 
foment it; conformably to a remark of 
Aristotle (Polit. v. 2. 12.), whicb the 
philosopher illustrates by reference to 
Kolopbdu and Notium, as well as to 
the insular and coutiuontal portions of 
Klazomenat. 

1 Diodor. la. 87. 88. * 

> Aristotel. Politic, v. 8, 23. 
a Diftdor. xi. 88. 

• Diodor. xi. 78. 
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But though the Sicilfan despots had thus been expelled, the free 
governments established in their place were exposed a 
«romen^ firstjo mtch difficulty and collision. It has been already 
Xiheaw-*” mentioned that delo, Hiero,' There, Thrasydseus, Thra- 
cStSot*” sybulus, &c., had all condemned many citizens to exile 
with confiscation of property; and bad planted on tbc 
soil now citizens and mercenaries, in numbers no less 
meranaries Ajusid^ablo. To what raee these mercenaries belonged, 
™ “’’0 not told: it is probable that they were only in 
prtiSs.# Greekltj. Such violent mutations, both of persons 

and property, could not occur without raising bitter con- 
„flicts, of interest as well as of feeling, between tl^f old, the new, 
and the dispossessed proprieVors, as soon as the iron hand of com¬ 
pression was removed. This .source' of angry dissension was com¬ 
mon to all the Sicilian cities, but in none did it flow more profusely 
than in Syracuse. In that city, the new mercenaries last intro¬ 
duced by Thrasybulus, bivd retired at the same time with him, 
many of them to the Ilieronian city of ^‘Itna, from whence they 
had been Mfcught. But there yet remained the more numerous 
body introduced principally by Gelo, partly also by Iliero; the 
former alone having-enrolled 10,000, of whom more than 7000 yet 
remained. What part these Golonian citizens had taken in the late 
revolution, vye do not find distinctly stated: they seem not to have 
supported Thrasybulus as a body, and probably many of them took 
part against him. 

After the revolution had been accomplished, a public assembly 
df the Syracusans was convened, in which the first resolution was, 
to provide for the religious commemoration of the event, by erecting 
a colossal statue of Zeus Eleutherius, and by celebrating an annual 
festival to be called the Eleuthcria, with solemn matches and sacri¬ 
fices. They next proceeded to determine the political constitution, 
and such was the predominant reaction, doubtless aggravated by 
the relumed exiles, of hatred and fear against the expelled 
dynasty—that the whole body of new citizens, who had been 
domiciliated under Gelo and Hiero, were declared ineligible to 
magistracy or honour. This harsh and sweeping disqualification, 
fallihg at once upon a numerous minority, naturally provoked re¬ 
newed irritation and civil war. The Gelonian citizens, the most 
warlike individuals in the state, and occupying, as favoured parti¬ 
sans of*the previous dynasty, the inner section of Syracuse'— 

t t.*’ 

* Aristotle (Politio. y. 2,11) mentions, 1 chief of receiving new citizens, that the 
aa one of his illmitrationf of the mis> | Syracusiau, after the Qelouian dynasty. 
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Ortypa—placed themselves in open revolt; while the general 
mass of eitizens, masters of the outer city, were n((f strong 
enough to assail with success this defensible positiAi.' 

But they contrived to block it up nearly altogether, 
and to intercept both its supplies and fts communication with the 
country, by means of a new fortification carried out from the outer 
city towards the Great Harbour, and stretching between Ortygia 
and Epipolffi. The garrison within could thus only* obtain supplies 
at the cost of perpetual conflicts. This disjstrous internal war 
continued for some months, with many partial engagements both 
by land and sea: whereby the gcner^ body of citizens became 
accustomed to arms, while a chosen regjment of 600 trained volun¬ 
teers acquired especial efficieqpy. Unable to maintain themselves 
longer, the Gelonians were forced to h*a ard a general battle, which, 
after an obstinate struggle, terminated in their complete defeat. 
The chosen band of 600, who had eminently contributed to this 
victory, received from their fellow-ci^.izcns a crown of honour. And 
a reward of one mina per head.* 

The meagre annals, wherein these interesting events are indi¬ 
cated rather than described, tell us scarcely anything of , 
the political arrangements which resulted from so im- tiiooeio. 
portant a victory. Probably many of the Geloui.ma were riuKm* 
expelled: but we may assume as certain, that they wei% popular go. 
deprived of the dangerous privilege of a separate resi- 
dence in the inner stronghold or islet Ortygia.* 

Rdmitted the foreign mercenaries to rrjs ir6\(»s Kirtffxoy^ kbI rh wpbs ritfs 
citizenship, and from hence came to ’Eirtiroxir Ttroaixfiiyoy aijTfjs irfrtlxi- 
sedition and armed conflict. But the tray, koX itoXaV iavrotr ko* 

incident cannot fairly be quoted in yhp ^irj tIjj' 

illustration of that principle which he rovt h.^*iTrrfK679s thxtpvs ttpyov 

brings it to support. The mereenarios, #fal tox^ ruv jjiwp ittoiritrav hKopfiv. 
so long as the dynasty lasted, had been Diodorus here rei>eat8 the same mis- 
the first citizens in the community: conception as 1 have noticed in a pre- 
after its overthrow, they became the vious note. He supposes that the 
inferior^ and were rendered inadmissible Qelonians were in pMsession both of 
to honours. It is hardly matter of Ortygia and of Achnwoa, wbeHhs they 
surprise that so great a cl^ge of pow- were only in poBseBsiou of the former, 
tion excit^ them to rebel: but this is os Thrasybulus had been in the former 
not a case properly adducible to prove contest. 

the diflaculty of a^usting mattere with Tlie opposing party were in posses* 
new-coming citizens. sion of the outer city or Achraflua: 

After the expulsion of Agathoklfis and it would be easv for Uiem, by 
from Syracuse, nearly two centuries throwing out a fortification between 
after these events, the same quarrel and Epipolte and the Great Harbour, 
sedition was reneweti, by the exclusion straiten the communication of Ortyda 
of his mercenaries from ma^tracy imd with the country aroundf as may be 
posts of honour (Diodor. xn. Fr%»i. p. seen by mferringto the Plans of Syracuse 
^82). annexed to chap. lix. of this Hbtory. 

‘ Diodor. xi. 73. Of 8^ Xvpatioitriot Diodor. xL^2,73* 76. 
wd\ty 4ftWHr4yT€t «lt vapftxVt "^^orwhy ^ Diodorus,Tnv, 7. 

VOL. III. 2 0 
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Meanwhile the rest of Sicily had cjipcrienccd disorders analogous 
Disorder* to character to those of Syracuse. At Gela, at Agri- 
duSSiSS Himcra, the reaction against the Gelonian 

Sturh'i- dyfiasty had brought back in crowds the dispossessed 
hStac> *1*®) claiming restitution of their properties and 
di^sressod influcnoe, found their demands sustained by the popula- 
Geionian tiou generally. The Katanaeans, whom Iliero had driven 
l^tana and from .their own city to Leontini, in order that he might 
convert Katana into his own settlement iEtna, assembled 
in aims and allied themselves with the Sikel prince Duketius, to 
reconquer their former home and to restore to the Sikels that which 
Hiero had taken from them^ for enlargement of the yEtnsean terri¬ 
tory. They were aided by the Syracusans, to whom the neigh¬ 
bourhood of these Ilicronian”partisans was dangerous: but they 
did not accomplish their object until after a long contest and several 
battles with the 71itna;ans. A convention was at length concluded, 
by tvhich the latter evacuated, Katana and were allowed to occupy 
the town and territory (seemingly Sikel) of Ennesia or Inessa, upon 
which they bestowed the name of A^tna,’ with monuments com¬ 
memorating Iliero as the founder—while the tomb of the latter at 
Katana was demolished by the restored inhabitants. 

These conflicts, disturbing the peace of all Sicily, came to be so 
Ooneraicon- intolerable, that a general congress was held between 
?onuiro'mi.,o various cltics to adjust them. It was determined by 
-m exile* joint resolution to rc-admit the exiles and to extrude the 
for-Kama- Gcloniaii scttlcrs everywlierc: but an establishment was 

rtina again • i ^ • i 

restomiasa proviclcd lOF tliGse latter in the tcrritorv of Mcsscne. It 

Bcjwrate ■* • i i t i • 

auuinomoua appears that tlie exiles received back their property, or at 
least an assignment of other lands in compensation for it. 
The inhabitants of Gela wore enabled to provide for their own 
exiles by re-establishing the city of Kamarina,® which had been 
conquered from Syracuse by Ilippokrates despot of Gelo, but which 
Gelo, On transfemng his abode to Syracuse, had made a portion 
of the Syracusan territory, conveying its inhabitants to the city 
of Syracuse. The Syracusans now renounced the possession 
of it.—a cession to be explained probably by the fact, that among 

* Diodorus, XI. 76; Strabo, vi. 208. j iiaplvcof fitv TfAwot KaroiKieayrfs 4^ 

Compare, sa an analogous event, the j i^pxvs KareKKripoixVffo^- 
destruction of the edifices erected in See the note of Wesseling upon this 
the market-place of Amphipolis, in j passage. There can be little doubt that 
honour of the Athenian Agpon the j in ydid^fl (vi. ’>) the con-ection of 
(EkUt, after tho revolt of that city KaT<fKl(rdii (in place of 6ir^ 

from Athens (Thucyd. rt^wvos) is correct. 

* Diodor. xi. 76. ravra Ka- 
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the new-comers transferred • by Gelo to Syracuse, there were 
included not only the previous Kamarinasaiis, but also many 
who had before been citizens of Celn.' For thiise men, now 
obliged to quit Syracuse, it would be convenient to provide an 
abode at Kamarina, as well as for* the other restored Geloau 
exiles ; and we may farther presume that this new city served as a 
receptacle for other homeless citizens from all parts of Ahe island. 
It was consecrated by the Gcloans as an indepdndcnt city, with 
Dorian rites and customs: its lands were distributed anew, and 
among its settlers were men ricli enough *o send prize chliriots 
to Peloponnesus, as well as to pay for odes of Pindar. The 
Olympic victories of the KamarinieanJ’saumls secured for his new 
city an Hellenic celebrity, a^ a moment when it had hardly yet 
emerged from the hardships of an initiatory settlement.^ 

Such wfLs the great reactionary movement in Sicily against the 
high-handed violences of tlu! previous despots. Wo arc ncacuniwry 
only enabled to follow it generally,.but we sec that alt S'JoUio 
their transplanbition.s and expulsions of inhabitants were .v",',,', 
reversed, and all their arrangements overthrown. In 
the correction of tin* past injustice, we cannot iloubt that [Jl', 
new injustice was in many cases committed, nor arc w(' 
surprised to hear that at Syracn.so many new enrolments 
of citizens took place without any rightful claim’,•’ probably 
accompanied by grants of laud. I'lu: reigning feiding at .Syracuse 
would now be quite; opposite to that of the days of Gelo, when dn; 
Demos or aggregate of small self-working proprietors was eon, 
sid^pd as “ a troublesome yoke-fellow,” fit only to be sold into 
slavery for ex])ortation. It is highly ]>r()balie that the new table 
of citizens now prepared included that class of men in larger 
number than ever, on principles analogous to the liberal enrolments 
of Kleisthcnes at Atlnui.s. In spite of all the confusion however 
with which this period (jf jwpular government opetis, la.sting for 
more than fifty years until the despotism of the elder Dionysius, 
we shall find it far the best ami most prosperous imrtion of 
Sicilian history. We shall arrive at it in a subswpient chapter. 

Respecting the Grecian cities along the coast of Italy, during 
the period of the Gelonian dynasty, a few words will exhaust 
the whole of our knowledge. Rhegium, with its desiwte Anaxilaus 

* Herodot, vii. 155. i niarina. TAf vtutKov f01ym|), 

® SoQ tlio fourth and fifth (JPjtnpic i v. 'Jj, Alt’ aixaxwia^ tym h ipdos 
odes of Pmdar, referred to Olympiad i SafioF Kirrwv (Olymp. v. 14). 

H2, or 4.V2 B.C., about nine yearn after t * liiodor. x*. ■mtWwt' (Ik^ 4s 
the (ielojuis hail re-e-stablblltd Ka- I (rvx* irtiroXiToypaiprjiifyvp. 
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and Mikythus, figures chiefly as a'Sicilian city, and has been 
itaiioi noticed aj such in the stream of Sicilian politics. But 
teiracure if iat^also involved the oidy event which has been pre- 
I'lihaMianS' serv'cd to US respecting this portion of tiic history of the 
anjUnth” Italian Greeks. It was about the year i!.c. 473, that the 
gmm. Tarentines undertook an exjiedition against their non- 
Ilcllenic neighbours the lapygians, in hopes of conquering llyria 
and the other towns belonging to them. Mikythus, despot of 
Rhegium, against thc^will of his citizens, despatched 3000 of them 
by cohstraint as auxiliaries to the Tarentines. But the expedition 
proved signally disastrous to both. The lapygians, to the number 
of 20,000 men, encountered,the united Grecian forces in the field, 
and completely defeated them. The, battle having taken place in 
a hostile country, it seems that the larger portion both of Hhegians 
and Tarentines perished, insomuch that Herodotus pronounces it 
to have been tlic greatest Hellenic slauglitcr within his know¬ 
ledge.' Of the Tarentines shiin a great proportion were opulent 
and substantial citizens, the loss of whom sensibly affected the 
government of the city ; strengthening tlie Demos, and rendering 
the constitution mope democratical. In what particulars the change 
consisted W(! do not know: the exjiression of Aristotle gives reason 
to suppose that even before this event the constitution had been 
popular." 

I.t'Icrr)(lot. vii. 170; Diodor. xi. TtJ. gcogrfijtliy i>f aoiithnni Daly, to talk of 
Th(5 latter imports^ that the lapygian jnirsmt and flight from /■ipi/ijiH lo Uhr- 
_^ictora divided their forces, part of them 'jn'm. 

pursuin;; the Kho^daii fugitives, the rt!.>t ’ Aristotcl. Polit, v. '1, 8. Aiistotlo 
pursuing the Tart-utiues. Those who has anotlicr passage (vi. d, 5) in.M^ich 
followed tho former weijk so rapid in ho coinnionts on :!ie govormneflt of 
their inovein(3nt.s, that they ontcivd (he Tarentum; and ( Muller applies this 
says) along with the fugitives into the j aetiond pa.ss,ii;c to illustrate the parti- 
town of Khegiuiu, and even became cnlar constitutional cliauges which wei-e 
masters of it. made after the lapygian disaster. I 

To .say nothing of tho fact, tliat ! think this juxtai>oHition of tho two pas- 
Rhegimn continue.s afterwards, as he- j sagcri unauthorized: there is nothing at 
fore, ui\Ier tlie rule of Mikythus—we | all to connect them together. 8ce His- 
inay remark that Diodorus must liave tory of the Dorians, iii, 9, 14. 
formed to himself u atnuigo idea of the 
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